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manifestation of human faculty, and as the end which the other 
uses of life subserve. He does, in fact, so regard it; but here his 
peculiar contribution ds to remind us that the other uses of life, if 
subservient, are subservient in this sense, that they must be fulfilled 
first, and that the supremacy of art is not an elective but a culmina- 
ting Supremacy. It was the perception of this truth which drove 
him from his own natural studies into the battlefield of economic 
and social controversy, and many suppose that it involved him also 
in a confusion of the sphere of art with the sphere of morality. But 
here as elsewhere the confusion was not a confusion of the prin- 
ciples themselves, but of their application. And if the application 
is hasty, it is because his hold upon the principle is so sure. Behind 
the picture he sees the painter, and behind the painter the course 
and conditions of the painter’s life; these conditions, ‘he discerns, 
are social-and national, and through them all the life flows like 
sap, till the completed work opens like a flower on the tree of the 
generations. What could be more precious and more desirable 
than such flowers in their abundance ? They are to be had, not 
by being looked at or pined for, not even by being paid for, nor by 
any process of zsthetic self-cultivation primarily, but by attention 
to the conditions that favour a clean, strong growth, by salutary 
prunings, by ceaseless digging about the roots of the tree. Thus 
Ruskin saw art, as he saw political economy, in its organic rela- 
tions, perceiving in the product the forces—the moral forces—that 

produced it. i 
There is, it may be said, a test for principles so splendid 
and so wide as these; and the test is the temper of the man who 
enunciates them. This truth is the severest, the most searching, 
that we have to apply to Ruskin’s work. is outbursts of denun- 
ciatory spleen are indeed deplorable. ‘‘ Unless you are gentler, 
“ Protagoras, in your efforts to improve my jmind, I shall be obliged 
“to go to someone else’s school’: so thel wise Socrates rebuked 
presumptuous folly; and wisdom, when jis so unwise as to be 
presumptuous, meets the same rebuke: rid not over- 
anxious to be reformed. The belief tha 
are useful instruments of education is 
which still crops up even in these more 
instinctively that Ruskin was built up 
tools were beneath him. But perhaps 
has given to the world not only princip 
not only a personality but a personal his 
-epoch, the epoch which saw the firs 
Machinery is still more a master to us t 
to learn to adjust the balance of the valu 
it destroys. Ruskin offered himself to 
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THOUGHTS ON THE ANGLO-GERMAN 
PROBLEM, 


DO not propose in this article to discuss the political questions 
between Germany and England to which the Morocco 
question gave rise. The arrangement come to between France 
and Germany has fortunately eliminated the danger of war between 
those two countries in which, if such a calamity should have 
arisen, Great Britain would almost certainly have been involved. 
Nor do I propose to discuss the question as to whether the 
irritation which for some years past has existed between two grea: 
countries is due to the action of the German Government in regard 
to England, or to the action of the English Government with 
regard to Germany. It is rare that in any quarrel, whether between 
individuals or nations, the whole right is on one side or the whole 
wrong on the other. There is always much to be said on both 
sides, and when once an arrangement has been come to, it becomes 
a matter of comparatively little importance whether the blame is 
attributable more to one than to the other, or whether it might not 
be divided tolerably equally between the two. Whether the 
German Government would have done better to indicate more 
clearly her intentions with regard to Morocco; whether the English 
Government would have done better to select another organ than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to make an important statement 
upon international affairs; whethey it would or would not have 
been more advantageous that the German Government shoud 
have sanctioned a communication to the House of Commons of 
the statement made to Sir Edward Grey on July 24th; and 
finally, whether Sir Edward Grey’s great speech in the House of 
Commons on November 27th showed too much or too little 
friendliness to Germany (I have heard both opinions expresse@), 
are questions which could scarcely be discussed at present without 
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wheels, unavailingly; and yet not unavailingly, if the tragedy of 
his defeat, one may say of his martyrdom, while it stirs pity, stirs 
thoughtfulness. Then of his personality one final word. I cannot 
myself resent even the bitterness and fierceness of his denunciations. 
Mingled as they are with fretfulness, and petulancey and prejudice, 
J trace even here the quality of moral beauty, of heaven-sent appeal, 
which makes him in his hours of love and confidence so radiant 
and so compelling. And even the measure of his scorn is as it were 
the measure of, the purity of his nature. Even when he is vindic- 
tive, his words vibrate with an intense realisation of the dignity of 
the human soul, of the beauty of rectitude. They are the words of 
one who has dealt straightly with himself and must despise 
obliquity. Even when he raves, his ravings seem to be those of the 
lover who has seen beauty murdered, or of the saint overburdened 
with the mystery and pity of sin. 
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giving rise to recriminations, and which, I hope, may now be 
considered as belonging to the past and be left to be dealt with by 
the future historian, to whom they will no doupt furnish a very 
interesting theme. 

Much has been heard of the commercial rivalry betweên 
England and Germany which might, in the opinion of certain 
people, bring about so much tension between the people of the 
two countries as to make the establishment of good relations 
between them an impossibility. No doubt the marvellously rapid 
expansion of German commerce after the foundation of tlte Empire 
caused a certain amount of surprise, and perhaps uneasiness, 
among. the British traders who had previously enjoyed what was 
practically a monopoly of trade with certain countries, and notably, 
with China. They, perhaps not unnaturally, experienced some’ 
annoyance at being confronted, in a domain which they had re- 
garded as exclusively their own, by rigorous and energetic rivals 
who would certainly share their profits, and might attempt to oust 
them altogether. I have not the statistics of the trade with China i 
before me, but I believe that since the Germans. appeared upon the 
scene the volume of British trade has very considerably increased. 
It may fairly be argued from this that in China there is room for 
both. But there is more than this. The commercial interests of 
both countries are the same; they both seek new markets for 
their: manufactures, and they both adhere to the principle of the 
open door, so that any new market which either might acguire 
would be open to the commerce of the other. Some irritation 
might be caused by the attempts which might, and probably would, 
be made by the one to undersell the other; but it may be doubtéd 
whether they would be an unmitigated evil, as they might lead to 
greater activity and perhaps to the adoption of more up-to-date 
methods. But there is another great fact which precludes the 
possibility of the commercial rivalry developing into a danger. It 
is that each country finds in the other its best, or nearly its best, 
customer, and it is inconceivable that any of the people concerned 
in the vast volume of trade which flows between England and 
Germany should not be most anxious to avoid anything which . 
would interfere with it, or, interrupt it, even for a day. Com- 
mercial intercourse between England and Germany, which has 
now attained such enormous proportions, must necessarily tend 
to peace rather than war, if only for the selfish reason that each. 
may be prosperous enough to meet the bills which the other may 
have occasion to draw upon it. 

A consideration of the commercial relations between England 
aad Germany leads not unnaturally to the attitude adopted by 
England with regard to the Bagdad Railway, and to -the effect 
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which that attitude produced in Germany. In the spring of 
1903 proposals were made by the manager of the Deutsche Bank to 
certain great .capigalists in England to co-operate with him in 

providing funds for the completion of the Anatolian railway on 

tems which would have secured for the German, French, and 

English participants equal representation on the Board of 

Management. The English capitalists were not in a position 

to accept these proposals.unless the Government gave them some 

encouragement to do so. It is certain that some of the Ministers 

were, in favour of the scheme, but some of the most influential 

organs of the English Press were violently opposed to it, pointing 

out that the so-called equality of representation on the Board 

of Management was an unreality, as three Turkish representatives 

were to be appointed, one by each of the powers named, and 

that they would certainly always vote with their German 

colleagues, and thus secure the predominance of German influence. 

Other considerations were also urged pointing to the danger to 

English interests of any increase of German influence either at 
Constantinople or in Asiatic Turkey, and the English Government 
did not see their way to giving the encouragement which the 
capitalists desiréd, and the negotiations were broken of. 

Personally, I have always been of opinion that ‘the English. 
opposition to the construction, or rather the completion, of the 
Bagdad Railway was a great mistake, similar in kind to that 

committed by Lord Palmerston when he opposed the construction 

of the Suez Canal. He succeeded in delaying the construction 

of the Canal for several years, but it was built eventually, and 

England became its best customer. By purchasing the shares/of 
the impecunious Khedive Ismail, England obtained representation 

on the Board of Directors, but the company remained a French 

company with its seat in Paris, and the French directors out- 

numbered the English and might have outvoted them at any time. 

They have never done so, even when the relations between 

England and France were in a most critical state. There is much 

analogy between the Suez Canal and the Bagdad Railway. The 

Railway will be built whether we like it or not. We shall 

probably be the country which will make the most use of it. We 

shall certainly not have the opportunity of acquiring representation 

on the Board by the purchase of the shares of an impecunious 

Khedive; but I am not without hope that, when the bitter feelings 

which unhappily exist in both countries shall have subsided, as 

I am convinced they eventually must, some arrangement may be 

come to with regard to the Bagdad Railway, although probably 

not on such satisfactory terms as we might have secured in 1903." 
It is not unnatural that considerable resentment should have been 
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felt in Germany at our refusal to participate’in the construction 
of the railway, which would be of the utmost importance in 
facilitating the communications between Eastyand West, and I 


fear that in the present temper of the two peoples it would be useless ' 


to reopen the question now; it must be left to be dealt with by the 
future historian,: to whom they will no doubt furnish a yery 
interesting theme. 


What concerns us more particularly now is the actual state of © 


the relations between the two countries and the prospects of the 
future; and in order‘ to understand how matters sfand, „it is 
necessary not to lose sight of the fact’ that an -atmosphere of 
distrust and suspicion has been created in both countries with 
which it is very difficult’ to deal, and which might become very 
dangerous if any serious divergence of opinion should arisé 
between the two Governments. This atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust is nothing new. It has been in existence for several years, 
and although various attempts have been made to dispel it, they 
have been unsuccessful, and it seems to have reachéd its climax 
Jast summer when, truly or falsely, a general impression prevailed 
that the two countries were on the’ brink of war. I have always 
lield that this deplorable state of things was due in a large measure 
to misunderstanding, and might be remedied by fuller knowledge. 


I see no reason to alter that opinion, and it may perhaps be.profit- ` 


able to consider here how it is that public opinion in each country 
has been led to become so bitterly suspicious of the other. , 

_> Ever since the proclamation of the Empire in 1871, the Germans 
seem to have had an uneasy feeling that the position in the world, 
to which their splendid successes entitled them, was not sufficiently. 
recognised by the other Powers, and especially by England, who, 
as Germany believed, were disposed to regard the newly formed 
Empire as a negligible factor in international affairs. On the 
other hand, an impression arose in other countries that Germany 

‘was constantly interfering in matters which did not concern her, 
and was equally constantly striving to stir up strife. No doubt 
certain incidents could be quoted in support of both these views, 


which might perhaps carry conviction to those who shared them, . 


but which now any unbiassed judge would declare to have been 
grossly exaggerated. I do aot for a. moment believe that anyone 
in this country, or indeed in any other, ever dreamt of questioning 
the preponderating position in Europe which her successes had 
secured for Germany, although perhaps many may have failed to 
realise the excessive sensitiveness of German sentiment in- that 
respect. The sympathy which was generally felt and freely ex- 
*pressed in Germany for the Boers during the South African War 
no doubt caused great irritation in England, but it should be 
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it was imperative to make the occupation of ‘Tripoli—or, at least, 
the mobilisation and start of the expeditionary force—un fait 
accompli without delay, in order to render diplomatic protest on the 
part of neutral Powers belated and futile. -It was realised well 
enough by the Italian Government that the proceeding would 
cause , something akin to consternation in diplomatic circles, 
especially in those of Italy’s partners in the Triple Alliance, who 
profess great and disinterested friendship for the Turk. Neutral 
intervention before a breach of the peace might have been,accom- 
panied by a threat of force, but when peace had been broken it was 
likely to be diminished in vehemence. Accordingly, when every- 
thing was ready as far as plans were concerned, a twenty-four 
hours’ ultimatum was sprung upon the enemy, and before time for 
a reply had passed—according to Turkish versions, before even 
the twenty-four hours had expired—the order to mobilise was given 
and pressed forward with strenuous energy day and night. 

All plans were ready down to the smallest details, and no hitch 
occurred. As far as opposition from the enemy went, at any point 
of the proceedings, the enemy might just as well have been non- 


_existent. The weather was generally favourable, and the trans- 


ports started with the navigational advantage of sailing from 
spacious, tideless harbours opening directly on to blue water, throw- 
ing no difficulties in the way of wholesale exit—a most important 
point—and essentially different to the long, toytuous, and tide-swept 
estuaries of the German coast. The whole operation was not more 
than a parade movement on a moderate scale, but conducted from 
the start with a view to rapid execution. And what interval elapsed 
between the issue of the mobilising telegrams and the. landing of 
the main body of the expedition on the enemjy’s shore? According 
to the calculations of those who are perpet\ually prophesying the 
invasion of England, it should have been afbout four days. They 
estimate that if things were hurried up atf all stages, three days 
would suffice for a German invading forc¢ toẹset foot on British 
soil; and in comparing that operation Wit) jan invasion of 
Tripoli, it is fair to them to add one day fo ace to the 
hostile shore, which is about one day’s ea 
vessels. But, as a matter of fact, the ti 
just verged on three weeks! “t 
In dealing with the subject of a Germ 
the pages of this Review about two yea 
arrive at an estimate of the time that would 
-tion before the hostile army was ready t 
embarkation, and I expressed the opinio 
three weeks. Apparently I put things 
for the enemy by that calculation. This 
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remembered fhat that sympathy was not confined to Germany. It 
was felt and expressed in many other countries, and it should not 
be forgotten that Uuring the course of the war the action of the 
German Government was perfectly correct, and the reports 
which had Been circulated to the effect that they had suggested to 
other Powers the advisability of intervention on behalf of the 
Boers proved to be false. Moreover, although the action 
of the British Government was strongly condemned by public 
opinion in Germany, it should be remembered that the action of 
Prussia and Austria in the case of the Danish war had been equally 
strongly condemned by public opinion in England in 1864. Up 
till 1900, when the Reichstag adopted the Bill for the creation of a 
powerful German Navy, there had been a certain amount of 
irritation, but nothing which amounted to real antagonism between 
England and Germany; but since that date matters have gone 
from bad to worse, until they have reached the point at which they 
are to-day. In England the,building of the German fleet was 
regarded by many as a dj nace, and it was seriously believed 
that the one object the’ Government had in view was to 
attack and invade Englénd ;“atidy‘indeed, prophecies: were made 
as to the exact date on,which the invasion was to take place. Two 
of these dates, 1908 and IQIO, are past, and I understand that the 
alarmists are now doubtful whether even 1912 is not too early a 
date for the fulfilment of their prophecies. The resentment felt 
in Gesmany at what she considered the dictation of England as to 
the amount of maritime force which Germany was to be allowed 
to build was very great indeed. Germany, it was argued, had 
become a great industrial, commercial, and colonial Power, and 
it was only natural that she should provide herself with a fleet to 
protect not only her own shores, but also those industrial, com- 
mercial, and colonial interests which otherwise would be left to 
the tender mercies of any powerful maritime Power. It was for 
her and for no other’ Power to fix the amount of force which she 
required. Added to this feeling of resentment, there was a serious 
apprehension that Great Britain would attack her so as to be able 
to destroy the new fleet before it became too powerful. 

It is almost incredible that people in ‘Germany should have been 
brought seriously to believe that amy British Government could 
have had any intention of making war upon Germany, but it is an 
undoubted fact that such an opinion was really entertained not 
merely by the man in the street, but by many persons of position 
and influence whose knowledge of England might have assured 
them that their apprehension was unfounded. The situation, then, 
was this. In each country there were a number of people whô 
believed that they were in danger of being attacked ‘by the other, 
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sion that more time than that would be necessary, for I included-. 
several days for forming up, &c., after disembarking; whereas it 
has taken the Italians practically three weeks to complete the 
disembarkation itself of their main body, under.much more 
favourable conditions in every respect except for one day’s 
extra steaming. Again in March of this year I endeavoured 
to point out the extravagant fallacies which- underlay’ the 
assumptions of a supposititious German staff-officer on’ the 
subject as expressed by the Military Correspondent of the 
Times, chiefly in regard to certain fanciful theories as to a sudden 
secret appropriation of the necessary ships. The great error in 
his theories lay in the belief that it would be easy to find the re- 
quisite number of vessels ready for immediate secret sailing at any 
time without previous preparation, and to bring them across to the 

English coast in company at a high speed. In other words, he 
assumed that the maritime stages of the operations would throw 
no difficulties or delays in the way of accomplishing the project 
worth mentioning. . 

. This war confirms-e theories of those who took the opposite 
view—the opinions, Beat act, of the seamen, In the first place, the 
question of laying hands on the’ necessary steamers arose. Up 
to the moment wheh they were required no inkling of the matter 
could be allowed to \escape by the authorities, as it was necessary 
to keep the project a \profound secret. . They were employed about 

‘their ordinary business in consequence, and had to be called in and 
prepared to the number of about sixty all told. It may be claimed 
that this is no guide td a consideration of the situation in Germany, 
because there are mor¢ German vessels in German ports, as a rule 
on any given day, than Italian vessels in Italian, which is all in 
Germany’s favour. Sj(o there are, but the prognosticators of a Ger- 
man invasion’ of Engla\nd usually teach tis to anticipate the arrival 
of a force some six or selven times greater than the Italian expedition 

to Tripoli. Theyc ly talk of acouple of hundred thousand men.. 

The secon phase-of the proceedings was the sea pas- 

ised in the ‘‘ Military Notes ” in the Times 

ion, as a seaman, that a fleet of transports 
andle and slow in their movements. In 
on they certainly were. The combined 
lose order, in large numbers, at anything 

, is extremely difficult work, which only 

tween the bridges and the engine-rooms: 

h practice merchant steamers hardly ever 

Consequently, their movements, when 

‘ow and irregular. The fleets of Italian 

separate Divisions straggled over miles, . 
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although they knew perfectly well that their own country would 
not be the one to begin the attack. It was almost impossible to 
make any German believe that any apprehension was really enter- 
tained in England as to the intentions of Germany, and it yas 
equally difficult to make people in England believe’ that anyone 
in Germany could have any anxiety about being: attacked by 
England. The feeling in the two countries, which until then had 
been one of irritation, developed into actual animosity. Each 
regarded the other as the enemy against whom ‘they had to be on 
guard, and this feeling of animosity was further intensifiéd in 
Germany by the Anglo-French Entente of 1904. England was 
then accused of the desire of thwarting German enterprise in all 
parts of the world, of opposing her colonial expansion, and of 
‘entering into alliances with other Powers with the view of 
hemming her in in Europe, and surrounding her with a circle 
of hostile States. One—would think that a little reflection 
would have sufficed to show that igoẹnot in the power of any one 
State, or indeed of any combination >s, to convert Germany’s 
friends into enemies unless, indee “1y’s own action should 
render the conversion possible. fS °% 7 
Towards the end of 1905 the German Ambassador in London 







delivered a speech at the Queen’s Club, in, which he stated that. 


there was no cause of quarrel between the two countries, and that 
the bitterness and ill-feeling which unfortunately existed on both 
sides of the North Sea were mainly due to misunderstandings 
caused in a great measure by certain organs of the Press in both 
countries, which had created an atmosphere of suspicion! and 
distrust. Early in 1906 meetings were held at various places in 
Germany with the view of bringing about an improvement in the 
relations between the two peoples. At these meetings reference 
was frequently made to the fact that Prussia and England had 
more than once fought side by side against a common enemy, but 


had never been at war with each other; and the names most . 


frequently linked together were Prince Eugene and Marlborough, 
Wellington and Bliicher. It was reserved for Professor Harnack, 
in an eloquent speech he delivered at the Lyceum Club in Berlin, 
to suggest another couple of names which might be linked 
together; vis., Ranke and Carlyle, Darwin and Helmholtz. It 
became my duty to speak at two of these dinners, and I noticed 
that whilst the expression of a sincere desire for good relations 
upon the part of England was cordially applauded, a coldness 
seemed to come over my audience when I pointed out that it must 
be clearly understood that friendship with one country did not 
imply hostility to ‘any other, and. although we earnestly desired to 
be friends with Germany, we were not prepared to abandon the 
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from van to rear, just as the fleets of any other country would do, 
and proceeded so slowly that at night they were almost at a stand- 
still. -They made theft way under perpetual apprehension of attack 
by Turkish destroyers, although the sea had been thoroughly and 
efficiently reconnoitred by the Italian cruisers beforehand, and no 
sea-going warship under the Turkish flag was within hundreds of 
miles. In view of this last fact, the question of navigation lights 
at night was not actually a serious matter, but had it been otherwise 
the transports would have been compelled to make their choice 
between betraying their position to hostile torpedo craft by keeping 
their lights burning, or increasing the risk of collision with each 
other by proceeding in darkness. 

The whole operations were, in fact, a convincing practical proof 
of the degree of time and labour required for the simultaneous 
transport of even a very moderate number of troops by sea. If 
there are still those who persist in adhering to contrary views—as 
certain Press reports appear to indicate—they are partisans of the 


- type with whom argument is a waste of time. 


It may possibly be asked whether the war has furnished any 
teaching as regards the question of the minor form of oversea inva- 
sion usually referred to as “ raids.” Perhaps it has, but only 
inconclusively. The idea of raids is based upon the assumption 
that when quite a small force is to be conveyed—ten thousand or 
less—the hostile fleet may be avoided with comparative ease, owing 
to the fewness of the transports employed; and the consequent 
rapidity and unobtrusiveness with which t e whole proceeding 
can be conducted. This remains to be proved, as no practical 
demonstration under modern conditions hàs so far taken place. 
Operations of the kind were at times s ccessfully carried out 
in past history, but that merely proves that they were possible 
then. It also made it clear that their effect on the general 
course of a war was unappreciable. } As far as important 
results were concerned they were seldom aught but a waste 
of men and ammunition, nor i§ ï easy} to see how they could 
be otherwise now. But the Admiral have refused to say 
that they are impossible, and it is our P@licy in consequence to be 
on the safe side, and prepare for them. Practical information on 
the subject is, therefore, at least worthy ôf attention, even when only 
of a negative nature. 

As already stated, the argument up 
“ raids ” is based is the asserted possib 
ments on the part of small forces as to eva 
ing fleet. If the Turks—whose views ar 
German officers lent as instructors to th 
this theory, it may reasonably be asked 











e even a watchful defend- 
largely influenced by the 
‘ir army—are believers in 
why they have made not 
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friendships into which we had entered with other Powers, and 
which certainly did not imply any hostility towards Germany. I 
am far from wishing to convey that there were not many, and I 
believe there still are many, people in Germany who were willing 
to’ accept this position; but I am afraid that there are many more 
whg firmly believed that hostility to Germany was the one motive 
which induced England to enter into an arrangement with France, 
and this, although Prince Bülow had stated in the Reichstag that 
he did not believe that it was in any way directed against Germany. 

I,have*attempted at some length to trace the growth of the 
animosity which unfortunately exists in both countries, and which 
culminated this year in the ebullition of hostility which we have 
recently witnessed in Germany, and in the fear of an outbreak 
“of war which was undoubtedly felt in England during the summer 
and autumn, and which in certain quarters has not yet been 
dispelled ; and in each country the people who entertain suspicions 
of the other are firmly convinced that those suspicions are justified. 

Another accusation which is frequently made against England 
by Germans is that she is opposed to German colonial expansion 
and grudges Germany her place in the sun, but the very people 
who make this accusation seem to have forgotten or overlooked 
some important facts which prove the contrary of their assertion. 
It was only in 1880 that Germany began acquiring colonies whick 
now have a total area of over 1,028,000 square miles. It is 
true that Prince Bismarck expressed a considerable amount oi 
irritation at the dilatoriness of the British Government in replying 
to his inquiry whether they had any objection to Germany’s 
taking possession of Angra Pequena, the explanation being that 
the British Government could not answer such an inquiry without 
consulting the Governor of Cape Colony, where a Ministerial 
crisis was at the moment in progress. Ten years later, in 1890, 
an arrangement was come to with regard to Zanzibar, by which 
Germany obtained the important strategical. position of Heligo- 
land in exchange for certain compensations in East Africa. 
Germany had already acquired the Colonies of Togoland ard 
Cameroon with the consent of England, so that up to 1890 there 
had been no indication of any opposition on our part to colonial 
expansion on the part of Germany, and certainly two subsequent 
events may be quoted as a sign of the friendliness rather than the 
hostility of England towards German expansion. When the 
Germans took possession of Kiao Chau in 1897, not only did the 
British Government raise no objection, but, by an agreement with 
the German Government, they recognised that the province of 
Shantung was in the German sphere of influence. In 1899 àn 
arrangement was come to between England and Germany with 
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the slightest attempt to throw reinforcements into Tripoli in such 
away? The party in power have been keenly alive from the first 
to the necessity of maintaining their hold over popular opinion by 
making every possible effort to aid the defence, even by resort to 
rash expedients if necessary. Any small success would be better 
than nothing in the situation in which they findthemselves. And for 
the initial moves in an operation corresponding in all its stages to 
a raid, except that the force would disembark on a friendly instead 
of a hostile coast, they enjoy rather exceptional advantages. Not 
only are the requisite forces available, but—owing to the paucity 
of railway communications—the arrival and departure of troops 
by sea at the principal-Turkish ports is so common an occurrence, 
that it excites no notice or comment. Anyone who has lived on 
board a ship for’a couple of weeks or so in the roadsteads at 
Smyrna, Salonica, or Beirut, will probably have seen transports 
crowded with soldiers come and go at any hour of the day or 
night. The embarkation of troops intended for a dash across the 
water could be carried out, therefore, with much less suspicion in 
Turkey than it ever could in Germany, where the movement of 
even a battalion by sea is a very uncommon routine occurrence; 
and at the conclusion of the sea voyage the Turks, would find the 
minimum of natural difficulties to encounter on such a coast. The 
Tripolitan’ seaboard, stretches for a thousand miles as nearly 
unbroken open beach, at almost any point of which a small force 
could be thrown ashpre rapidly in favourable weather. «A great 
part is desert, where\ disembarked troops might require to be met 
by camels for the mlarch inland by previous arrangement with 
their comrades in the interior. But such arrangement ought to 
be possible by the dis\patch of secret messengers from Tunis or 
Egypt. How differenjt this is from the natural difficulties that 
‘would confront raiders attempting to land in Great Britain, where 
whole stretches of the coast are inaccessible cliffs, and others 
fringed with outlying {dangers to pilotage and disembarkation 
from which the Tripolitfan shores are entirely free. As far as the 
Turks are concerned, n§pthing but the Italian fleet stands in the 
way. Judging by their ifpaction, however, under conditions which 
` call for enterprise, it seengis pretty evident that they consider even 
raids hopeless while thatf fleet is cruising off the coast. If this 
belief is inspired in any way by the previous teaching of their 
German instructors, it points to, the conclusion that German 
schools of military thoufght do not view the idea of raids with 
favour, although that is,™ of course, purely a matter of conjecture. 
Taken as_a whole, the evidence of the war as regards the theory 
of raids is interesting andy noteworthy, but negative and insufficient 
for definite conclusions. $ - 
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regard to Samoa, in virtue of which the former ceded her rights 
in the Islands to Germany and the United States, and received 
in exchange the recognition of her Protectorateyover Tonga. It. 
is ‘difficult, under these circumstances, to understand how the idea 
arose that England was opposed to the’ colonial expansion: of 
Germany, or grudged her her place in the sun. It must, be 
admitted that, so far, German Colonies have not only not 
been a source of profit to the Empire, but have been a very con- 
siderable expense, because, with the exception of Samoa, which 
just pays its way, and Togoland, where the Budget*shows a 
slight excess of revenue over expenditure, the Empire is called 
upon to pay an annual sum of upwards of £1,112,000 as State 
aid to colonial treasuries. It is not unnatural that Germany 


having become a Colonial Empire, should wish to acquire more’ 


profitable colonies, whether from a financial or political point 
of view, than any she now possesses, and I do not believe that 
any serious opposition would be raised in this country to her 
acquisition of such a colony, if she could find one. But un- 
fortunately for Germany, nearly all the desirable places in the 
sun were already in the possession of other powers when she set 
about acquiring colonies. No doubt great hopes were entertained 
in Germany that the conversations between the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and the French Ambassador on the subject of 
Morocco would lead to an arrangement far more favourable to 
Germany than has been the case. We now know, from the 
statements of Herr von Kiderlen Waechter, which have been 
published, that the German Government never contemplated the 


acquisition of any part of Morocco, but the events which preceded ` 


the ‘‘ conversations ° might fairly have encouraged the hope that 
the south of Morocco, which is supposed to be rich in mineral 
resources, might fall to the share of Germany. Whether such 
hopes were entertained or not by the man in the street is im- 
material, but it is certain that the arrangement caused sore 
disappointment, and this, coupled with the belief that England 
had again taken the opportunity of thwarting Germany, led to 
the violent scenes in the Reichstag which we have recently 
witnessed. 

There is, however, another fact which should be borne in mind, 
and that is that Germany is on the verge of a General Election, 
the first ballots of which have now been fixed for January 12th. It 
is anticipated that the contest will be very keen, and may lead to 
considerable modifications of the composition of the present 
Reichstag. In this country we are accustomed during an electoral 
campaign to what may be called a superabundance of exuberant 
language, .and it is not to be wondered at that, under similar 
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On the larger issue of wholesale invasion’ the lesson is clear, 
if not in any respect new. It is also opportune, and should 
convince all those who are not wilfully blind. If it takes 35,000 
troops almost three weeks to carry out an oversea attack, with no 
opposition whatever, how long would 200,000, or even 70,000, 
take in the face of some very dangerous opposition, even if the 
bulk of the defending fleet is out of the way? Our coastal torpedo 
flotillas are always on the spot. As far as the events of this war 
afford an indication, we should incur no undue risk if we dis. 
patched our battle-fleets to the Cape of Good Hope or Indian 
Ocean, except to our trade routes near home waters. And these 
events seem to suggest that those who take the view that the 
establishment of our Territorial Army is considerably in excess 
of requirements have some strong arguments on their side. 
Moreover, from the purely military standpoint, the war has 
emphasised the need of a well-equipped permanent expeditionary 
force as a part of the arrangements of any State which has to carry 
out its campaigns across the sea. Putting this consideration with 
the others, it seems not unreasonable to ask whether we should 
not get a more suitable apportionment of our military expenditure 
by transferring some of it from defensive to offensive purposes— 
from the Territorials to the Regulars. 
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circumstances, German politicians should deliver ultra-patriotic 
speeches with the view of securing the confidence of their 
constituents. ’ f 

The recent debates in both Parliaments have done something 
to Clear the air. On the English side we have had the authoritative 
statement of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that 
England has no desire to thwart German colonial expansion, or 
grudge her her place in the sun; and we have had the most 
emphatic statements of their friendly sentiments towards Germany 
frome the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, 
and from Lord Morley in the House of Lords. On the German 
side we have had a moderate and temperate speech from the 
German Chancellor, who spoke of a clean slate, and added that the 
hand which held the pencil must not be the hand of distrust. Such 
a sentiment might well be re-echoed in this country, perhaps with 
the addition that the eye which reads the writing must also not be 
the eye of distrust. Anything which we might write upon the 
slate now would be closely scrutinised in Germany, and would, I 
fear, be subjected to unfriendly criticism. Anything in the nature 
of effusive blandishments would be regarded in Germany as an 
attempt to cajole the German people, and would be considered 
insincere. I would therefore suggest that, for the present at all 
events, the slate should be kept clean. It is generally admitted 
that there is no definite ground of quarrel between the two nations, 
and a war between them would be one of the greatest calamities 
which could befall the world, and would entail upon both 
incalculable loss: and yet it appears to be seriously believed that 
during the course of last summer the two nations had been brought 
to the very verge of war, not on account of any quarrel of their 
own, but because the British Government could not do otherwise 
than faithfully adhere to the public engagements into which they 
had entered with a third Power. 

The immediate danger of war- has now been eliminated, and I 
am not without hope—nay, I am firmly convinced, especially since 
Germany has now concluded arrangements with both France and 
Russia—that, unless some further deplorable incident should arise, 
the suspicion which in England is entertained of Germany, and 
the intense irritation which now prevails in Germany against 
England, will gradually subside, and a situation will be created in 
which both countries will agree to come to friendly arrangement, 
based upon the principle of Reciprocity, and to let bygones be 
bygones, on the full understanding that—to use a phrase which, 
though illogically expressed, has nevertheless a meaning in it— 
the Reciprocity must not be all one side. s 

FRANK C. LASCELLES. 


MODERNISM IN THE PRUSSIAN CHURCH. 


HE publication of the seven small books containing the 
official papers (Aktenstiicke) in connection with the Jatho 

Case in Cologne, gives us an opportunity of gaining some informa- 
tion with regard to the growth of Modernism in Prussia and the 
methods by which the authorities of the State Church are en- 
deavouring to suppress it. This case has engaged a great deal of 
public attention in Protestant Germany for some time; but it came 
to a climax in the spring of this year when Jatho was officially re- 
moved from his office as a. Pastor in the State Church 
(Landeskirche). The! writer of this article spent the summer at 
the University of Berlin and came into contact with men of various 
theological standpoints, and he had the advantage of hearing Pro- 
fessor Harnack’s lectiire on the final judgment of the Court of 
Arbitration (Spruchkolllegium). “There were comparatively few 
days between March a April on which the Prussian Press did 
not make some reference: to Jatho, his defenders, and his accusers. 
The usual machinery o}f a public agitation was in full motion. 
Meetings were called td express sympathy and organise opposi- 
tion. Petitions irgculated and signed. Philosophical terms 
and theologi e freely discussed by people who did not 
sted desire for truth, but who showed a 
either orthodox or liberal. Incidentally 
cessive attentions of the Press are not 
Church or to its theology. One some- 
spair, who are the reporters that decide 
ave of a sermon or a lecture from which 
Have these men any real knowledge, 
e theology of the Church, or are they 
rosperity of their particular newspaper, 
to provide what is likely to interest, 
c? I believe this to be a grave danger. 
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SIR EDWARD GREY ON PERSIA. 


T is the second day of the Debate on Foreign Affairs. Such 
discussions in the House of Commons are not taken very 
seriously, and over a week has elapsed since the first debate. 
Questions over, members troop out. Amid the clatter of feet and 
the rustle of papers Sir Henry Norman rises, his first sentences 
being inaudible. As this clever man proceeds to develop his well- 
balanced periods from the corner of the bench immediately behind 
that allotted to members of the Government, on which reclines 
the figure of the Foreign Secretary, thrown into relief by empty 
spaces of dark green leather, one has time to realise what it all 
means. This is Tradition, the customary lever de rideau; and 
every phrase of mild reproach or tempered eulogy has been cast 
in the mould of ancient precedent. When will the piece commence 
which we are all awaiting? One speaker follows another, the 
precious half-hours vanish, and still we wait in vain. My neigh- 
bour under the gallery becomes impatient. He has travelled all 
the way from Russia to attend this sitting. “‘ Even the Duma is 
‘better than this,” I hear him muttering. Yet one reflects upon 
the world-wide currency of what is said within these walls; one 
sees a picture of the crowded street in Berlin the other day, when 
even the waiters in the adjoining restaurants were out on the 
pavement, reading from the screens on a newspaper office the 
words of our Foreign Secretary and asking themselves: Is it peace 
or war? And now, after a little more than a week’s interval, the 
same Minister is to address us on a scarcely less important 
question, fraught with tremendous consequences for our Empire. 
‘He is expected to rise at seven o’clock. The issue is the fate of 


- Persia; he is to answer the searching questions which for some 
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We suffer from it in‘ England. They are suffering from it in 
Prussia. As far back as the spring of 1905 the Press occupied itself 
with Jatho. At that time an article appeared in the Kölnische 
Zeitung under the title “ A new religion.’ It referred to a sermon 
of Jatho’s and it contained the sentence: “ Every single preacher 
“ knows that here a new religion was preached.” Nothing could 
be more misleading or could be more calculated to arouse ignorant 
and blind antagonism. An article is nothing without a good title, 
a title that will catch the eye and stimulate a jaded mental appetite. 
The majority read the title and perhaps half a dozen lines. As 
often as not the title is a dangerous and pregnant preface that has 
a very innocent look but completely and utterly misleads the casual 
reader, arousing thoughts and feelings that may make him unable 
to come to a fair, a just, or a correct conclusion. T hroughout this 
series of official papers one observes how frequently controversy 
was embittered and theological differences sharpened by news- 
papers. A clergyman cannot be everlastingly correcting miscon- 
ceptions, especially when these are due to an entire misunderstand- 
ing of his argument. There is a further dangér. The clergyman 
or minister for whom the Press may be taki g a special interest, 
may himself unconsciously drop into journaltsm.He may sharpen 
up his antipathies and antagonisms. He maly come to preach and 
speak with his eye on the reporters’ table. Ig must be very difficult 
to keep humble, and simple, and loyal, whjen in the background 
of ones mind there is the anticipation of a\ good, racy, readable 
article in to-morrow morning’s newspaper.} How far Jatho has 
preserved himself from this danger may be Jseen from the reading 
of his sermon in the Luther Church in ologne on January 
22nd this year, and from his address in t Victoria Hall in the 
same city on March 13th. These were rked by an absence 
of rhetoric and vindictiveness. He spo f his colleagues who 
were opposing him, and the authorities w ere preparing to cor- 
demn him as men who were moved by a $ e of duty and by per- 
sonal conviction. He always treats the men of honour. ; In 
his public and systematic exposition of beliefs, more particu- 
larly in the address on “ F ree in faith a und in love,” he gave 
a doctrinal discourse to the embarrass, accompaniment of fre- 
quent sturmischer beifall (loud ap e); \but this did not 
divert him from the path of calm and soned™exposition. It is 
to be fervently hoped that such an earn . man wilknot be spoiled 
by publicity and popularity, but that he 1 have sufficient strength 
of mind and character to restrain and erve himself. When in 
doubt hold your tongue, is an excellen le for those whose busi-, 


ness it is to talk and who are constant! empted to-say more than 
they really think. 
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weeks past have filled the columns of the Liberal Press and have 
found their way eyen into those organs of Unionist opinion which 
are obsessed by fear of Germany. There are not wanting members 
familiar with the subject—men who have made it their own. 
Again and again they rise to their feet, like a covey of partridges, 
but*not one of them is called. They know too much. Only Mr. 
Crawshay Williams, who has travelled in Persia some years ago, 
but who has official connections, is permitted to throw a little light 
upon the subject in the course of an admirable speech. The real 
critics, the actors in the drama which we came to witness, are 
unable to get a hearing till after the Foreign Secretary has spoken 

and most of their audience have betaken themselves to dinner. ` 
-At about half-past nine the attendance numbers exactly twelve 
members, with not one occupant of the Opposition or Irish 
benches—a solid half of the whole Chamber. Later in the evening 
Mr. Morrell tries to flog the debate into life, but-his effort is in 
the nature of a forlorn hope. The powder has been damped and 
the official machine triumphs. Such is the House of Commons! 

But let us come to the speech of the Foreign Secretary. He rose 
at the appointed time before the dinner-hour. Sir E. Grey is one 
of the best speakers in the House, and he has all the gifts and 
graces for which it looks. Yet on this occasion he was obviously 
ill at ease. Time after time he lost his sentence, or could not find 
the word he wanted. His lengthy declaration of policy in Persia 
was feceived with frigid silence on the Government Benches, 
where Members had twisted themselves into those uncomfortablz 
attitudes which are the outward sign of mental disquiet. It was 
a very difficult speech to follow. After reading it over in the 
Official Report, I confess I should be sorry to have it set to me as 
a subject for examination. What are the facts to which it was 
addressed ? 

On November 11th an ultimatum. was presented by the 
Russian Government to Persia, demanding the removal of the 
Persian Treasury gendarmes from the property of Prince Shua- 
es-Sultaneh, a Persian subject, which had been confiscated n 
consequence of the Prince’s participation in the rebellion headed 
by the ex-Shah. These gendarmes were said to-have insulted 
certain Russian Consular officers wh had intervened in the affa.r. 
Russia further required that an instant apology should be 
tendered by the Persian Government. Military measures were 
threatened, should these demands not be satisfied ; but no precise 
term appears to have been specified for compliance. Full 
accounts of the circumstances which gave rise to this ultimatur 
were telegraphed by the Times correspondent in Teheran, and 
appeared in the Times of November 6th and 13th. The Persian 
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It may be well at this point to give some account of the new law 
(Irrlehregesetz) that enables the authorities of the Prussian Church 
to deal with cases of heretical teaching in® its ministry. . This 
law received the sanction of the Emperor as King of Prussia on 
March 16th, 1910; so that it is quite a recent.enactment and 
seems to have anticipated the growth of the Modernist movement 
in theology. It ‘is without a doubt the most complete and the 
most effective instrument of theological discipline and control in 
any Protestant Church. One fears it might easily become an 
instrument of ecclesiastical tyranny. But discipline is almost, 
inherent in the Prussian temperament. It has wrought splendid 
social and moral results in the life of the people. We ought always 
to speak of it with respect, if only because we have so little of it 
in this country, where everybody does and thinks what he likes. 
In one important respect the law implies an advance. Before it 
was passed,+the Supreme Court of the Church tried cases of heresy 
and cases of immorality in the same way; the legal proceedings 
were identical. Under these circumstances it was difficult for a 
man who was condemned for heresy to escape without a stain upon - 
his character. if], I understand that proceedings against a 
minister for false te ching were under the old system unknown. 
They had become af dead letter. The introduction by the new 
Act`of a specially constituted Court (Spruchkollegium) for dealing 
solely with heretical teaching makes it likely that people will be 
more on the look out ffor heresy, and proceedings are more likely to 
take place now that tihe machinery for passing judgments is more 
simple and more effec ive. 

The new law first {ys down the methods by which a case is to 
be prepared. The 1 ecclesiastical authority (Konsistorium) 
is first to attempt to f™ttle the matter by more personal interven- 
tion and persuasion. If these are unavailing, the charges and 
complaints are to be ri rted to the Supreme Council of the Church 
(Ober-Kirchenrat). is Council may then proceed to make a 
preliminary inquiry _it-it thinks well, can take evidence on 
oath. If it conclu hat the facts demand a decision of the 
special Court of Ar tion (Spruchkollegium), this Court is 
summoned and the ca handed over to it. Pending these pro- 

ceedings the accused m fer suffers no loss of dignity or income, 
is official duties in the interest of peace. 

the President of the Court of Arbitra- 
f the Court to conduct an oral examina- 
ssistance of one or more ‘other members. 
and a day fixed for the hearing of the 
ave a written statement of the charges 
the defence, and-cross-examine the wit- 
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Government replied by undertaking at once to instifute a search- 
ing inquiry into the charges brought against their gendarmes, 
and to punish them if these charges could be made good. This 
offer was refused by the Russian authorities, who pressed for 
immediate satisfaction. But in the meantime popular indigna- 
tion had arisen and the Persian Cabinet, finding itself unable 
either to accept the terms or to gain time for negotiation, proceeded 
to resign. On November 18th the Russian Minister intimated 
to the Persian Foreign Office that Russian troops had been ordered 
to Persia. The ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs pleaded for delay 
till a Cabinet had been formed and at once applied to Great 
Britain for mediation. `The nucleus of a Cabinet was constituted. 
By the 23rd the Persian Government, acting on advice tendered. 
by our Government, had agreed to comply with the terms of the 
Russian ultimatum on the understanding arrived at with us 
that any Russian troops which might have started should at once 
be recalled. f : 

This outcome of the situation was reported in the Times of 
November 23rd, and the Teheran correspondent of that news- 
paper telegraphed on the 24th that Sir George Barclay, the: 
British Minister, had assisted the reconciliation with Russia by 
convincing the Persians that the Russian troops would be with- 
drawn if an acceptable apology were tendered. The apology 
was made in person by the Persian Foreign Minister on the 23rd, 
and the Treasury gendarmes were removed from Prince Shua’s 
property on the same date. The incident was closed. _ Persia, 
with a case described by unprejudiced persons as flawless, had 
been constrained by superior force to drain the dregs of humilia- 
tion. To no purpose, as it soon appeared! Instead of with- 
drawing their troops, who had only commenced to arrive on the 
seaboard of the Caspian on the 21st, the Russian Government: . 
proteeded to issue a second ultimatum, which was presented .on 
the 29th. Flushed with the success of their previous efforts, , 
they now threw off the mask and demanded the dismissal of 
Messrs. Morgan Shuster and Lecoffre. The first of these 
gentlemen is an American citizen of great distinction lent to Persia 
by President Taft for the purpose of reorganising Persian 
finances. The second is a Bfitish subject who had been employed 
for some time in the Finance Department at Teheran. Further, 
Persia was required to be guided in her choice of foreign expert 
advisers by Great Britain and Russia, and to pay an indemnity 
for the expenses incurred in sending the Russian troops to Persia. 
‘Terms such as these plainly violated the independence of Persia, 
which had been’ guaranteed by the Anglo-Russian Convention 
of 1907. Persia again applied for mediation to Great Britain, as 
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nesses for the prosecution. He may also have the assistance of 
men who are in office in the Church, and lecturers of Theology in 
a Protestant Univer8ity or lecturers in Ecclesiastical Law. He 
is to have the last word. A protocol of these proceedings is 
to be furnishéd to the Court of Arbitration. The case is then 
ready for decision. It must turn upon this question: Is the doc- 
trinal teaching of the accused reconcilable with the creed of the 
National Church? If it is not, then his continuance in the office 
of a minister of the Church is impossible. A judgment of removal 
from the office will then follow. | This;involves the loss of 
ecclesiastical dignity and position, and the! loss of salary. The 
Act, however, is merciful in one respect. he removed minister 
is not left entirely without financial resouyces. He may retain 
the retiring allowance which would have Keen due to him if he 
had voluntarily. retired from his office at the fime of the judgment. 
But if he secures other means of obtaining a income, this allow- 
ance may be lessened, or stopped altogether{ at the discretion of 
the Supreme Council of the Church. . 

The Act also provides for cases of chargd’s of heresy brought 
against'candidates for the Orders of the Chur{ch,_All the members 
of the special Court must be present beforg a judgment can be 
given: Adequate provision is made for the unavoidable absence 
of any of the members. There must be a wo-thirds majority to 
secure a judgment. A 

As fer as the Constitution of the Court is@comcerned the number 
of members is thirteen. These include :f the President of the 
Supreme Council of the Church, the ecclesgiastical Vice-President, 
and the secular (weltliche) representative of (the President, the senior 
ecclesiastical member of the Council, o -Professors of Evan- 
gelical Theology in the Prussian State inated by the King, 
three members of the General Synod e me, the 
General Superintendent of the Province was 
minister, and three members of the Pr 

It would be difficult to conceive á mor 
this law for dealing with Modernism in a 
of Orthodoxy is definitely laid down a 
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co-signatory*with Russia of that Agreement. She received the 
reply that she must accept the Russian terms. But what security 
would she have th&t the Russian troops would be withdrawn, even 
if the Cabinet should find it possible to comply? She had been 
dtped once; was it any use bartering away her independence 
only to find herself the victim of fresh attacks and a Russian 
occupation? There the situation rests. It is that situation 
with which Sir Edward Grey had to deal. 

As regards the first ultimatum, the events which led up to it, 
andethe advance of the Russian troops, following on the heels of 
his own mediation, he told us practically nothing. Instead of 
satisfying our curiosity as to the view taken in British official 
circles of an incident which has brought about a Russian invasion 
‘of Persia, he preferred to enlarge, from a purely Russian and 
wholly unhistorical point of view, upon some of the events which 
happened “some years ago.” He told us, for instance, that the 
ex-Shah would never have been expelled if the Russians had 
““ interfered or lifted a finger ” in his ‘favour. ‘He omitted to tell 
us of the part played by the Russian officers in Persian employ in 
organising resistance to the forces of the Constitutional Party; 
he ignored the fact that, when those forces had reached the 
neighbourhood of the capital, the British and Russian dragomans 
were sent out and informed the commanders that if they entered 
the city it would probably lead to intervention. He was silent as 
to the bombardment of the Parliament House by Colonel Liakhoff, 
which was the direct cause of the disturbances in Persia that 
culminated in the dispatch of Russian troops to Tabriz. He passed 
to the terms of the second ultimatum. 

After paying a graceful tribute to the abilities of Mr. Morgan 
Shuster, whose dismissal forms the first Russian demand, he 
proceeded to tell us why he had offered no objection to the pressing 
of that demand. Mr. Shuster had violated the spirit of the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement by appointing three British subjects to 
subordinate posts in the Persian Treasury at Tabriz, Isfahan, and 
Shiraz. That was the head and front of his offending! But he 
omitted to inform us that Mr. Shuster had already cancelled these 
appointments. How could Mr. Shuster have known, .when he 
made these selections, that he was infringing the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement? There is nothing to this effect in the letter of that 
document, and, as to the spirit, we had all been given to understand 
that the Agreement closed the period of Anglo-Russian suspicions 
and inaugurated an era of mutual confidence between the twa 
Empires. Sir Edward Grey. himself, in the course of his opening 
remarks, went out of his way to confirm this view. If it be correcf, 
how comes it that the presence of three Englishmen in the Persian 
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$ cilable with the authoritative acceptation of -the Word of God 
contained in the Holy Scriptures and declared in the Creeds.” 
It will be readily seen from this quotatiof- that the authorities 
of the Prussian Church stand for Biblical orthodoxy, and that the 
new law is the instrument by means of which they intend to enforce 
it. Inasmuch as they possess the power, through the newly con- 
stituted Court, of removing a minister, and that they have just 
exercised that power, it seems likely that Modernism and Liberal- 
ism will have rather a bad time of it during the next, few years. 
A further indication of this may not be without interest. A mass 
meeting of Berlin theological Liberals was announced for March 
27th to express sympathy for Jatho. A prominent minister 
from Cologne (Pfarrer Radecke) was advertised to speak. Three 
Berlin ministers were invited to take part in the proceedings. Two 
days before the meefiing these gentlemen received a notice from 
the President of the {Brandenburg Konsistorium (the ecclesiastical 
authority for Berlin) }that active participation in this meeting would 
be regarded as a mis#temeanour for which there would be penalties. 
These gentlemen, hjowever, disregarded the warning and took 
part in the meeting. } The result was that they were suspended from 
the exercise of their \ecclesiastical functions for six weeks I was 
present at the service fin the Church of the Epiphany in Charlotten- 
burg when one of them resumed his ministry at the conclusion of 
his period of suspensi on. He commenced his sermon with a tre- 
mendous quotation frdbm Immanuel Kant on Liberty. A more 
startling event even tNhan this occurred three months later in the 
Luisenkirche in Charlo ttenburg. The minister who officiated here 
ae a a July is of known Liberal tendencies. This par- , 
oan lige is used a a garrison church by the Elizabeth Regi- 
WAOSE barrack e in Charlottenburg, and on this Sunday 
a battalio gether with their officers was attending 
cher devoted the major part of his sermon 
tho case. He said he would rather have 
iel adopted by the Court. ‘“‘If it is of 
ht; but if it is of God ye cannot prevail 
int he observed that the officers of the 
rather a restless manner, but he took 
fhg his discourse, he expressed the 
against Jatho would be a serious blow 
e Church. He prophesied that people 
eir ministers if they thought that they 
only what they were forced to preach 
al from their office. “What ought 
ach? The Wordof God? But what 
At this stage of the sermon the unrest 
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Civil Service, in subordinate posts, is calculated so ġo arouse ‘the 
suspicions of the Russian Government that, in the opinion of our 
Foreign Secretary, we could not resist the demand for the dismissal 
of the functionary who made the appointments ? 

Let us look at the matter a little more closely. The,functions of 
these three civilians were to supervise the collection of taxes at 
Tabriz, Isfahan, and Shiraz. Tabriz is a city of about 200,000 
inhabitants, separated by over sixty miles of mountainous country 
from the Russian frontier. It is one ofthe emporiums of British 
trade in the north of Persia. Isfahan is hundreds of miles distant 
from any Russian frontier, and forms the terminus of two British 
trade routes from the Gulf., Shiraz is within the area of the Gulf 
region. wg 

If the Persian Government is to be deprived of the assistance of 
any British subject in cities such as these on the ground that his 
presence is calculated to inspire the Russian Government with 
distrust, then the era which was inaugurated by the Anglo- 
Russian Convention can surely not be described as an era of 
mutual confidence! The humorous side of the proceeding is ` 
furnished by the fact that Mr. Lecoffre, the British subject 
appointed to Tabriz,-had been serving the Persian Treasury in the 
north of Persia long before Mr. Shuster had been heard of. 

As regards the second Russian demand, that Persia should in 
future be guided in her selection of foreign advisers by Great 
Britain and Russia, no exception could be taken to the tone of 
Sir Edward Grey’s remarks. He frankly recognised that neither 
Government ought to place any undue obstacles in the way of 
Persia in obtaining efficient and capable administrators from 
abroad. He emphasised the necessity of helping-her in a truly 
constructive policy, aimed at putting the Persian house in order. 
The execution of such a policy must take into account the respective 
interests of Great Britain and Russia in certain parts of Persia; 
but, subject to that provision, Persia must be left independent 
and both the Russian and the British troops must be withdrawn 
_as soon as possible. This satisfactory portion of the speech is, 
however, open to two obvious criticisms. | Whence is Persia to 

‘obtain in future efficient and capable foreign advisers? And, 
if you insist upon the consent of Great Britain and Russia, do 
you not in effect make these two Powers responsible for Persian 
administration? Surely, if you really desire to prevent eventual 
partition, you had much better rest content with an understanding 
that Persia should endeavour, both in her selections of advisers 
and in the execution of the tasks’ committed to their 
Bands, to have regard for British and Russian’ interests. No 
restrictions whatever should be placed upon her area of choice. 
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among the officers became more marked. The undaunted preacher, 
however, continued his sermon. He proceeded then to point out 
that the Bible. was net dictated by God, but was a work of men; 
. nevertheless, God-endowed and God-inspired men. There are 
in it not only. the fundamental ideas of religion, but. also human 
thoughts. Where now is the boundary between these? It is 
difficult to decide. At this stage the unrest among the officers 
reached an acute stage. An order was given by the officer in 
command and the whole battalion marched out of the church. For 
five minutés the entire service was interrupted. The sequel to 
this incident was that the minister entered a protest against the 
action of the officer for the disturbance of divine service. The 
protest was heard in the Royal Konsistorium (Ecclesiastical 
‘Council), but the action of the military was: upheld and the sermon 
of the minister was condemned. This res§lt may have far-reach- 
ing effects. It practically means that a military officer is justified 
in disturbing divine service, if in his judgment the theology of 
a Sermon is not in harmony with the accepted standards of Ortho- 
doxy. One naturally asks what there is in thé training of an officer 
that qualifies him to make a decision of this kind. An individual 
clergyman is not only subject to the authority of his ecclesiastical 
superiors in matters of doctrine, but also to fhe interference of the 
military. I mention these two incidents that came immediately 
under my notice in order to illustrate thef far-reaching practical 
results of the action of the Court of Arbitration in removing Jatho. 
They serve to show in an unmistakable way¥that Liberal Theology 
in Prussia is in a very difficult position. {It is surprising that it 
should be so in a country whose peculiaf pride and glory it is 
that it gave birth to Martin Luther. We afre not surprised at treat- 
ment of Loisy and Tyrrell.by the Roma ch, but we almost 
have to rub our eyes when we read of si tment to a man 
of fine character .and unimpeachable r rotestant Ger- 
many. For it must not be forgotten t 
man, neither is he a dreamy, impulsive 
sort of man that Germany loves to hone 
Between his student days and his or 
country in the glorious years 1870 a 
war medal. On the occasion of the 
Evangelical community of Cologne in 
King of Prussia the Order of the Red! 
admit that his ministerial activities hav 
success, that he has been instrumental 
of people who had been indifferent, or e 
back to the fellowship of the Church. 
Bucharest (where he. laboured for ei 
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Her past experience in this matter has shown her that the nationals 
of the little States of Europe tend to become mere pawns in the 
hands of the Russian Minister; they draw their salaries, but 
leave no imprint upon the administration. These are not the 
men to set the house in order, still less to train a new generation 
of Persian officials. It is well-known that Russian diplomacy 
prevented France from supplying an adviser to the Ministry of 
Finance, and prevented Italy from lending the services of an 
organiser for the gendarmerie. Is this obstructive policy to be 
continued dr abandoned? That is what we all want to know. 

' e On the subject of the ex-Shah as well as on that of the indemnity, 
Sir Edward Grey was even more obscure. He has proposed to the 
Russian Government that the ex-Shah should not be recognised, 
even should he regain the throne. Had he made a declaration in 
that sense last July, when the ex-Shah landed on Persian soil, the 
chaos which now prevails in Persia would never have occurred. 
As co-signatory with Russia of the Protocol of 1909 for the deten- 
tion of the ex-Shah in Russia, he would have been perfectly 
justified in making such a declaration. On the present occasion 
he has received from the Russian Government an assurance that 
they will not recognise the ex-Shah as sovereign “ without a 
“* previous arrangement with His Majesty’s Government.” That 
may mean anything or nothing, so far as Persia is concerned. 

It was the same with the indemnity. Sir Edward Grey regards 
the demand as vicious in principle, but “ no protest is to be made 
““ until the crisis is over and the Russian demands have been met.” 
That is cold comfort to the Persians. 

The principal point of all—the withdrawal of the Russian 
troops—is left completely vague by the speech. After what 
occurred subsequently to the fulfilment of the, terms of the first 
ultimatum, no Persian Government could be expected to comply 
with those of the second without an assurance that the troops would 
at once be withdrawn. The mere acceptance of such demands 
would arouse popular indignation, which only a pledge of 
immediate withdrawal would be calculated to appease. Unfor- 
tunately, Sir Edward Grey. has put this matter to the Russian 
Government in a way that leaves the door still open. He desires, 
the withdrawal of the Russian troops after the demands have 
been complied with and order in Northern Persia has been 
re-established. Nobody could contend that ordér has been 
threatened between the Caspian and Kazvin, the line of approach. 
of the Russian troops. But if they are to remain at Kazvin until, 
in the opinion of the Russian Government, order has been 
restored throughout Northern Persia, two things are very likely ° 
to happen. A Cabinet crisis at Teheran may be followed by the 
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am-Rhein (where he laboured for seven years), as well as his late 
congregation in Colcgne, where he worked for twenty years, from 
1891 to this year, wrote letters expressing their love and gratitude 
for all he had been tc them and for all he had done for them. No 
one has been able to ind fault with his devotion, or to discover any 
looseness or slackness in the way in which he performed his minis- 
terial duties. | Everyone recognises in him a fearless and out- 
spoken but none the iess reverent preacher; everyone recognises 
. in him a man of lovable nature and stainless character. 

We come now to tie essential question, what was “his crime? 
Why is he now judged an unsuitable person for the ministry of 
the National Protestant Church of Prussia? These are the ques- 
tions that the readers of this article will naturally ask. I should 


like to answer them with scrupulous fairness to the authorities of ` 


the Church that has condemned him. For it must not be forgotten 
that if a church accep{s certain creeds and a definite interpretation 
of the Holy Scriptures as its authoritative standards of theological 
doctrine, it is not un3easonable for it to expect, nay even demand, 
that its ministers. shculd conform to these standards in their theo- 
logical teaching. If; for example, the authorities of a church make 
the Apostles’ Creed a standard. of doctrinal orthodoxy, is an in- 
‘dividual justified in sibstituting another creed; perhaps one of his 
‘own composition? This is not a question of the origin, the history 
and the credibility o? ithe Apostles’ Creed, or of the adequacy of 
any substitute for it. | If a church has definitely committed itself 
to a creed and to the ®oly Scriptures as the Word of-God, what 
is the position of any¢ne who criticises both freely and embodies 
in his teaching an a tittude of critical selection and contradiction 
with regard to them? {It seems to me that either the church must 
climb down, so to sogi, and treat its own Confession with indiffer- 
‘ence or it mus that Confession. I admit the position is 
a hard one o s. It is certainly one in which sentiment 
can h inor place. E 
ssion must be in agreement with reason. 
be justified before the bar of the con- 
all address on ‘‘ Frei im Glauben und 
’), © A little further on in the same 
that reason and conscience prevent us 
tles’ Creed the true expression of our 
s be the clear confession that we desire.” 
ion must be born anew in every age.” 
erefore, that Jatho has drawn up a Con- 
t for some time he has used this in his 
anslation of the text of this creed may 
I venture to give it here: 
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HE National Health Insurance Bill of Mr. Lloyd George has 
now become law, and in July, 1912, we shall enter on the firs: 
stage in this great social experiment. The experience of Germany 
does not make it possible for us to say what effect the passing oi 
this huge and complex measure will have upon wages and prices 
in England, nor does it enable us to determine the relative burdens 
that will have to be borne by the employer, the employed,.and the 
consuming classes respectively. It will be several years before 
we shall be able to estimate, even with a fair degree of accuracy, 
the economic results of such far-reaching changes. Two things, 
however, are certain; the first is that, as in the case of Germany, 
a very large proportion of the working classes may anticipate a 
real improvement in their social conditions; and secondly, that 
the more glaring defects ef the measure will stand out in relief 
before the Act has been in operation for many months, and that 
these defects will have to be remedied. ` a : 
This article will deal chiefly with a few points in relation zo 

Insurance against Unemployment; but Part I., which has been 
subject to great alterations in its passage through Committee and 
the Report stage, needs a word to itself by reason of the fact that 
many of these concessions and amendments have considerably 
altered its nature and scope. Ignoring for a moment those defects 
which seem to.be generally admitted, and dealing only with thase 
great principles.upon which all are afreed, it was clearly necessary, 
in face of the majority and minority reports of the Poor Law: 
Commission, that some steps should be taken to safeguard the 
public health. of the community, and to insure the co-ordination of 
the many authorities and agencies concerned therewith. There 
are those who think that the Insurance Act is not by any means 
the best method of attaining our object. They consider that ‘a 
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which is able to objectify the Godhead. The Biblical idea of the 
world is destroyed and can never again be recovered; so we are 
obliged, through the development of philosophy, historical cri- 
ticism and natural science, to seek new paths in order to gain an 
idea of God gorresponding to this ‘development, and as far as 
possible to walk along them. 

(2) Religion is the Worship or Cult of the Idea (Kultus der 
Idee), the cultivation of conscious relations between the individual 
life and the All-living, the loosening of the bonds of sense, the 
desire of the soul to rise above itself. Christianity rests on a 
revelation of God in Christ; but every historical religion is a 
revelation of God eritering into history. The view that Christianity 
is the completed revelation of God is to be contested. It may be 
superior to the other historical religions; but this does not: mean 
that it is the only true and the only rightful religion. If all the 
\Teligions of the earth work in peaceful competition for the progress 
and regeneration of mankind, then Christianity will have the finest 
opportunity for unfolding its own peculiar powers. 

(3) The sin and guilt of man is recognised and affirmed, but not 
that he was born in sin or by nature is incapable of good. Jesus 
was an optimist and an idealist in His views of man. He has 
every confidence in the wonderful depth and pérsistence of his 
powers. No ransom and no intercessor are mi onjed in the story 
of the Prodigal Son. The Father does not ino be reconciled 
through the action of a third. We are no {be thought of as 
poor sinners, but as the children of God whol have been born with 
the divine fullness of life. The orthodox doktrine of sin rests on 
the story of the Fall, which even the repres@ntatives of orthodox 
Theology regard as a Saga. Therefore it is fir duty to find a new 
basis for a moral valuation of man. 

(4) The Person of the historical Jesus is Jourdened with- the in- 
terests and expectations of His age. His moral and religious 
outlook was strongly influenced by the Mefssianic idea and by the 
expectation of the Parousia. It is_the. k_of critical Theology 
to secure redemption for the Redeemer @Erlésu g dem Erlöser) 
by separating the permanent values fron the transitory. The 

n make\it out, has only 


cites us td hero-worship 
if it is to have a religious 
of historicity and must 
y Paul who created the 
sus. The living Christ 
, events, the fate of in- 
er meaning and force. 
kind. It is Life itself, 
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be spiritualised. This step was taken 
Gospel of Christ out of the preaching of J 
is the inexhaustible Christ Idea. Deed! 
dividuals fade, ideas remain and gat 
The Christ Idea is not foreign to manl 
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Public Health Department with funds provided to subsidise the. 
local sanitary authorities, enabling them to deal with sickness and 
disease in all its manifold forms, would have been far more satis- - 
factory than the method pursued by Mr. Lloyd George. Where . 
we are agreed is in the necessity of taking steps immediately. to 
mitigate, if not to remove, some of the hardships and dangers that 
face the working-classes in respect of their industrial life and 
occupations. This Act will undoubtedly help to stem the tide of 
_destitution, pauperism, and disease. 
It is a little strange that whereas the Unemployment Sectioii- of 
the Act is almost entirely experimental and absolutely without - 
precedent, the Health section in respect of which we have the 
example of Germany, is far more controversial in character and 
_has been subject to much more criticism than Part II. This latter’ 
section has been drafted now for over two years, and during the 
whole of that time has been closely scrutinised. It may eventually 
` turn out to be more defective than is at present imagined, but 
only time can reveal these defects. For the present, at all events, 
it may be said to have passed through Committee with less 
alteration than any proposal of equal magnitude in the’ whole 
history of social legislation. ~ - 

Reverting to the Health side, it is necessary to warn its many 
critics that it is not enough to find a flaw. Many defects have . 
been found in the German State schéme, which has been in 
operation for so long. Many more will no doubt be discovered. 
We must consider the measure as a whole, not emphasising too 
much in our minds the faults that we ourselves have discovered. 
We must consider the Act in perspective, and just as the picture 
of a great Master may here and there be deserving of criticism, © 
and yet, not destroy its value as a work of art, so this Act, with 
all its faults, may, nevertheless, be the foundation upon which a 
great edifice may be constructed within whose- walis hundreds 
of thousands of sick and diseased people may find a secure asylum. 
It is clear that this measure cannot stand alone, and that as soon 
` as experience has shown what new steps must be taken, it may be 
necessary to supplement it by a fresh effort which will deal more 

directly with the weakest class of the community. It does not 
“render any less pressing theeneed for direct reform of the Poor 
Law, but it does prepare the way for such reform. By a process 
of exclusion which the Act renders possible, we are able to separate 
off the industrial population into classes that are making adequate 
provision for sickness, those that are making provision which is 
not wholly adequate, and finally, a very large number that have 
made no provision whatever. When all the details of the 
measure are fully seized, and accurately comprehended by the 
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personal Life, and therefore immediately redeeming and recon- 
ciling, delivering and saving, justifying and consoling. 
. (3) There is no certainty about individual immortality. Even 
the Bible does not help us to it. In New Testament times men 
hoped that heaven would come to them, not that they would go to ' 
heaven. So far as they had any other view it rested on material 
presuppositions, which we rightly regard as aberglaube. 
Theology and Philosophy give us no clear guidance on this 
question. ; 

This brief summary fairly indicates Jatho’s theologital position. 
It is quite clear that it has not been determined by the ‘‘ Word 
“© of God ” contained in the Holy Scriptures, but by the results. 
of natural science, historical criticism, and philosophical specu- 
lation. When criticisms and complaints reached the authorities 
of the Church with regard to this doctrinal teaching, their task" 
was undoubtedly a difficult one. For even the most positive and 
the most orthodox theologians would hesitate to affirm that the 
terms ‘‘ Word of God” and ‘‘ Holy Scriptures ” are identical. 
A critical selection seems to be almost universal in educated 
ecclesiastical circles. The course they adopted was the only 
possible one in the circumstances. They embodied what was 
generally accepted as the Word of God or the theological doc- 
trines deduced fr that Word of God`in five questions, and 
demanded replies (J fourteen days. That would not be a sur- 
prising procédure N@Prussia, though it sounds a little peremptory 
tous. Weare not Accustomed to be interfered with, and should 
resent it even from (he authorities: If the teaching of an in- 
dividual minister is cAusing unrest and unsettlement in the Church, - 
the Supreme Counci(—éf thafChurch has an obvious duty, which 
it must not shirk sentimental reasons. It must ascertain 
the facts and then act, having in full view the well-being of the 
whole communion, abd the preservation of its own doctrinal 
Standards. 

It must not’ be suppesed, however, that the condemnation of 
Jatho has been unchal There have been numerous and 
weighty protests) from nany parts of Prussia and the German’ 
Empire. These/are part 
for Jatho, and partly criti 
been grouped together 
“ German Protestanism 
“the legal proceedings 
that these mostly come! 
(Vereine für evangelisch 
Cologne, the Rhine Pro 
Holstein, Berlin, Silesia 




















isms of the Irrlehregesetz. They have 
In the Aktenstiicke as ‘‘ Declarations of 
on. behalf of Jatho and in opposition to 
or heresy.” ` It is interesting to notice 
from Societies of Evangelical Freedom 
Freiheit) in different parts of Germany. 
inces, Westphalia, Hanover, Schleswig- 
Cassel, the Nassau Landeskirche, Hesse, 
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people, it is not improbable that there will be a great revulsion 
of feeling even on the part of those who have most severely con- 
demned its methods and limitations. The Act affects housing, 
sanitation, Friendly .Societies, and doctors, medical treatment, 
hespitals, sanatoria, dispensaries, convalescent homes, maternity 
work, infectious diseases, and, in respect of the Unemployment 
section, labour exchanges, distress committees, and trade unions, 
lt will give us an opportunity of doing for the nation what the 
Americans are at the present moment doing for their towns. 
The, phrase a “ City Survey ” is a common one just now in the 
United States, the idea being to obtain information concerning 
all the agencies, municipal and philanthropic, that may rightly 
be called assets of civic life. Such an inquiry reveals here and 
‘there large gaps in the scheme of social amelioration which have 
to be filled up, and it also enables the weaknesses-and failings 
of the towns to be eliminatéd by the associated effort of its citizens. 
In the same way governments will in the future take note of al 
that affects the health, the life, and the well-being of the people, 
and will deal with these problems of sickness, disease, and un- 
employment on sound and remedial lines. 

Since the Bill was first drafted, considerable improvements hav2 
been effected in this direction. Take, for example, the amend- 
ment extending the sanatorium treatment to wives, children, and 
dependants. At the outset it looked as though the Chancellcr 
of the Exchequer was taking a somewhat narrow view of the 
whole problem. It soon became evident, however, that scientific 
opinion was strongly in favour of dealing with consumption on 
a somewhat more comprehensive scale. Sanatorium treatment 
will be administered by the Local Government Board, and with 
an annual income of some £1,000,000 it is thought that, for a 
considerable time, at all events, it will be possible to treat those 
who are dependent upon the insured persons. Finally, the 
Treasury undertook to make itself responsible to the extent of 
one-half the expenditure upon any such treatment which might 
not be covered by the money available under the Bill, provided 
that the Local Authorities, or the voluntary institutions giving 
Such treatment, made themselves responsible for the other half. 
The value of this concession can beeseen at a glance. Not only 
will it be possible to deal with all persons, whether men, women, 
or children, attacked with phthisis, but it will also be possidle 
to adopt varying ‘methods of treatment at different stages of che 
disease. The local Tuberculosis Dispensary, set up out of zhe 
41,500,000, can thus be adequately maintained as a clearing 
house. The result will be the co-ordination of all existing 
societies and institutions in the-war waged by the State against 
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manifestation of human faculty, and as the end which the other 
uses of life subserve. He does, in fact, so regard it; but here his 
peculiar contribution ds to remind us that the other uses of life, if 
subservient, are subservient in this sense, that they must be fulfilled 
first, and that the supremacy of art is not an elective but a culmina- 
ting supremacy. It was the perception of this truth which drove 
him from his own natural studies into the battlefield of economic 
and social controversy, and many suppose that it involved him also 
in a confusion of the sphere of art with the sphere of morality. But 
here as elsewhere the confusion was not a confusion of the prin- 
ciples themselves, but of their application. And if the application 
is hasty, it is because his hold upon the principle is so sure. Behind 
the picture he sees the painter, and behind the painter the course 
and conditions of the painter’s life; these conditions, -he discerns, 
are social~and national, and through them all the life flows like 
sap, till the completed work opens like a flower on the tree of the 
generations. What could be more precious and more desirable 
than such flowers in their abundance? They are to be had, not 
by being looked at or pined for, not even by being paid for, nor by 
any process of zsthetic self-cultivation primarily, but by attentron 
to the conditions that favour a clean, strong growth, by salutary 
prunings, by ceaseless digging about the roots of the tree. Thus 
Ruskin saw art, as he saw political economy, in its organic rela- 
tions, perceiving in the product the forces—the moral forces—that 
produced it. : 
There is, it may be said, a test for p\trinciples so splendid 
and so wide as these; and the test is the te per of the man who 
enunciates them. This truth is the severes /, the most searching, 
that we have to apply to Ruskin’s work. is outbursts of denun- 
ciatory spleen are indeed deplorable. ‘‘ Ufnless you are gentler, 
“ Protagoras, in your efforts to improve my mind, I shall be obliged 
“to go to someone else’s school”: so thek wise Socrates rebuked 
presumptuous folly; and wisdom, when į o unwise as to be 
presumptuous, meets the same rebuke rid not over- 
anxious to be reformed. The belief tha 
are useful instruments of education is 
which still crops up even in these more 
. instinctively that Ruskin was built up 
tools were beneath him. But perhaps 
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this disease. Mr. John Burns, as President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, has issued an order making consumption a compul- 
sorily notifiable disease, and thus, for the first time in the history 
of public health, we shall start with a real knowledge of the facts. 
Without exaggerating the value of this great change, it is not 
too much to say that in a few decades, if the opinions of medical 
-experts are worth anything, consumption will be almost stamped 
out in the United Kingdom. An agreement has been arrived at 
with existing local authorities, such as county councils and- 
municipal corporations, in respect of the new Local Health or 
Insurance’ Committees which in the Bill, as originally drafted, 
seemed likely to: cut across the existing administrative powers -of 
the sanitary authorities. It is now made clear that these new com- 
mittees will be entrusted with no administrative pre-eminence, but 
that in any action which they may take to-improve the health of the 
community they will be compelled to place all their information 
at the disposal of the local authority concerned. 
It would be well just to mention one or two other changes made 
' in the Health section of the Act before passing on to that relating 
to unemployment insurance. For a long time negotiations 
between Friendly Societies and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were going on with a view to making it possible for the Friendly 
Societies to pay sick pay from the first day of illness, instead of 
from the fourth day. The stipulation of a three days’ waiting 
period still remains, but some important concessions havee been 
made. A second waiting period of three days in the case of illness 
recurring within twelve months of a previous illness is ‘not 
required, and as an alternative to payment during the first three 
days an extension of the period of full pay from thirteen to twenty- 
six weeks has been made. This Jatter concession has to a large 
extent satisfied the Friendly Societies, and in any case it must be 
remembered that it will be open to any Sociéty after the first 
valuation has been made to pay sickness benefit as from the first 
day of sickness, if the valuation shows that it is in a position to do 
so. In justice to Mr. Lloyd George, it ought to be pointed out 
that when we take into account the fact that millions of persons 
will be insured under the Act who have not been insured before, 
and that these newly insuretl people would be likely to make a 
heavy drain upon the funds of the Societies if they received sick 
benefit for slight ailments only lasting for two or three days, he 
has perhaps done well to insist upon the maintenance of this 
provision. Germariy has found it necessary to have a waiting 
period at the commencement of sickness, and an amending Bill 
Has recently been passed in the Reichstag which extends that 
‘period. A new: clause has been introduced in order to enable 
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wheels, unavailingly; and yet not unavailingly, if the tragedy of 
his defeat, one may say of his martyrdom, while it stirs pity, stirs 
thoughtfulness. ‘Then of his personality one final word. I cannot 
myself resent even the bitterness and fierceness of his denunciations. 
Mingled as they are with fretfulness, and petulance, and prejudice, 
J trace even here the quality of moral beauty, of heaven-sent appeal, 
which makes him in his hours of love and confidence so radiant 
and so compelling. And even the measure of his scorn is as it were 
the measure of, the purity of his nature. Even when he is vindic- 
tive, his words vibrate with an intense realisation of the dignity of 
the human soul, of the beauty of rectitude. They are the words of 
one who has dealt straightly with himself and must despise 
obliquity. Even when he raves, his ravings seem to be those of the 
lover who has seen beauty murdered, or of the saint overburdened 
with the mystery and pity of sin. 


BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 
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Societies witĦ less than 5,000 insured persons to associate with 
other similar classes of Societies, and thus preserve their corporate 
existence. These Societies will be grouped according to locality 
for the purpose of pooling part surpluses and deficiencies arising 


‘under the National Health Insurance Scheme. All that will be 


required of each small society is that it shall conform to the rules 
laid down for valuation in exactly the same way as if it were a 
branch of one of the large affiliated orders. The advantage of this 
method is that the small societies, many of which are financially 
sound, are preserved, while in case of doubt. they are enabled to 


insure one another against possible deficit. The regulations which. 


set forth the conditions on which a Society may join or secede from 
such an association are framed in such a way as to include the 


largest possible number of such small societies. The central pool 


to which each small society will contribute will be administered by 
the Local Health Committee for the county or county borough area 
as the case may be. One of the great difficulties of the Act, not 


wholly overcome by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is the 


question of dealing fairly with those employers who have been in 
the habit of paying the wages of their workpeople during the period 
of sickness. In some cases the employer pays the full wage and 
asks no contribution whatever from his employees. In other cases 
he contributes a considerable sum of money to the sick and 
superannuation funds of the firm itself. Under the Act, even as 
amended, there is a possibility both of the employer and the 
employed suffering some hardship, but an attempt has been made 
to meet the case of those employers who enter into a contract to 
provide for the payment of the employees’ full remuneration in 
sickness for at least six weeks, provided that the benefit so paid be 
noi less than the sickness benefit under the Act. Under these 
circumstances a reduction of the contribution will be made, id. 
being taken off the employer and ıd. off the employee in the case 
of men, while in the case of women 1d. is to be taken off the woman 
employee and 4d. off the employer. Societies will be able to allow 
such insured persons to change the method of their insurance 
according to the terms of their employment, and provision is also 
made for enabling a person who has been insured at the reduced 
rate on becoming unemployed to continue his insurance as a 
voluntary contributor. 

In his speech on the Third Reading, Mr. Lloyd George made 
an important statement with regard to the prevention f sickness 
and disease which has not yet received adequate ption. He 
stated that it was his desire to assist all Local Eatin Authorities 
willing to undertake the work of the medical ¢tréatrhent of schoof 
children, thus following up the work of ae inspection. He 
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THE INVASION OF TRIPOLI: A RE-ASSURING 
LESSON FOR GREAT BRITAIN.* 


| F newspaper reports are to be believed, it would appear that we 
still have in our midst British citizens who live in a state of 
perpetual apprehension of the sudden descent of a German Army 
a couple of hundred thousand strong upon our coasts, secretly 
assembled in their own country, secretly embarked in ships wait- 
ing in readiness, and secretly conveyed across the North Sea, all in 
a few hours. If that is really the case, the progress of events in 
the present war between Italy and Turkey !should provide these 
worthies with a reassuring object lesson as fo the impossibility of 
such a proceeding. There are, perhaps, some who will refuse to 
admit their error whatever may happen to prove them in the wrong 
—having made up their minds to take the opplosite view, and lacking 
the strength of character to acknowledge miStakes—and others who 
will continue to adhere to previously formed {opinions from motives 
of policy in connection with such interests agthe. propaganda of the 
National Service League, or other prop for land defence 
against invasion by universal compulsory A few others 
may, perhaps, regard such nautical expe Corre- 
spondent of the Times in the light-of-the; 
what is, or what is not, possible in maritit 
sensible majority will, in all likelihood, b, 
a practical demonstration of the correc 
the great bulk of the men whose prof 
technical points at issue takes place befo 
cation to the subject is made clear. 






















* This article was written before I had seen 
treatment of the subject in the December numb 
which says almost everything there is to be said, 
—the great advantages of the Italian over th 
bases for large expeditionary fleets. As a seam 
and I venture, therefore, to emphasise the lesson 
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thinks it will be possible by utilising the large powers entrusted 
io the Insurance Commissioners to make some arrangement which 
will give the Local Education Authorities a place under the Act. 
In a sense they have that already in so far as consumptive school 
children will be dealt with, but since the title of the “Act includes 
the word prevention, it is a matter of regret that the most effectual 
means of preventing disease, viz., the medical treatment of 
children,-could not have been made an integral part. However, if 
the Local Education Authorities can be induced by State grants 
to deal with the sick children discovered by medical inspection, 
. we shall have taken a big step along the road leading to a truly 
- scientific treatment of disease. i ; 

In dealing with the problem of the unemployed by. means of 
insurance, the Government found itself faced with the necessity 
of making a somewhat radical experiment. Continental experience 
does not enable us to say with any certainty how far the 
Unemployment section of the Act is likely to succeed. It is true 

- we have one or two instances of compulsory insurance tried on a 
small scale, as at St. Gall, in Switzerland, which came to an early 
end, and two other still-born schemes at Zurich and Basle. There 
are also a fair number of voluntary schemes which are established 
and maintained by governmental authority, or by a group of 
philanthropic persons. Cologne started such a scheme in 1896, 
and it still continues in existence, and similar efforts have -been 

` made at Venice, Geneva, and Leipsic. On the other hand, schemes 
of insurance against unemployment that are autonomous in 
character are to be found in Belgium and Denmark, and in the 
latter county, at all events, the proportion of workers insured ‘is 
very high. It is, however, in connection with the Trades. Unions 

_ that the greatest success has been achieved. In Germany, over 
470 per cent. of the Social Democratic Trades Union members are 
entitled to unemployment benefit, and about £500,000 was paid -- 
out in 1909 in this respect. Out of the 265,000 members of the 

ee Christian ‘I'rades Unions, 192,000, or 73 per cent., were in unions 
with unemployment or travelling benefit, while of the Hirsch- 
Duncker Unions no less than 97 per cent. of the 105,000 members 
-were in unions with similar benefit. In all, about 2,000,000 
persons belonging to theSe and other unions were insured ` 

,/ against unemployment. Austria, Hungary, Holland, Sweden, 
and Switzerland have all made some contribution towards the 
solution bf this problem upon these lines; while in the United 
States, although only about sixteen Trades Unions pay unem- 
loyed benefit, in 1909 considerably over £200,000 was paid away 

on behalf of the unemployed. In England the Trades Unions, 
‘with a sacrifice worthy of all praise, have assisted very large 
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Stripped of all confusing side-issues, the real crux of the question 
of a wholesale invasion of England on the “‘ bolt from the blue ” 
theory is, as to ‘whether it is, or is not, posstble to:embark, trans- 
port by sea, and land a couple of hundred thousand men so secretly 
and so rapidy. that neither our sea nor our land forees would have 
time to be on the spot to prevent it—in other words, in something 
under three days. That no such operation has ever been carried 
out—or even seriously attempted—in less than a month is certain 
enough. But that is not sufficient for those who wish to know 
exactly how we stand in the matter, and so far their attitude is 
reasonable. The question for them is not as to whether the thing 
has been done, but as to whether it could be. All seamen who have 
been brought into close touch with the subject—as the responsible 
advisers of successive Governments—say not. They all agree in 
declaring, without reservation or qualification, that the operation 
is impossible as regards the maritime phases; and this opinion has 
been voiced and reiterated with-such undeviating unanimity that 
is has effectually convinced all Cabinet Ministers of both parties 
who have been members of the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
and the great majority of our legislators in both Houses. Outside 
Parliament, also, it must be admitted that there are satisfactory 
signs that the invasion bogey is surely, if slowly, dying a natural 
death. But it is a fact, nevertheless, that some English men and 
women persist in fearing the possible occupation of their domicile 
by German soldiers af any moment, simply because certain lands- 
men in public positions—chiefly journalists of the sensational 
type, or soldiers—persist in prophesying it. Some of them may, 
have been constrained to take this view for the reasons already 
given, but some are really honest sceptics, whose fears are based 
upon a naturally nerygus temperament. The ‘‘ old women of both 
t said. These people can be contented by 
ctical demonstration—at others’ expense if 
t they have it. ; l 
odern war begun on the “‘ bolt from the 
ffair in the Mediterranean. That Italy had 
teps she has, and long secretly prepared 
t, and in so far that the Italian authori- 

no suspicions until just before launch- 
‘bolt from the blue ” idea holds good. 
their intentions had been disclosed by a 
at the real businessof getting the ‘‘bolt”’ 
real difficulties were apparent. From the 
ry incentive for the utmost despatch in 
tegically, it was expedient to take action 
rove their defensive position. Politically, 
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men in public positions—chiefly journalists of the sensational 
type, or soldiers—persist in prophesying it. Some of them may, 
have been constrained to take this view for the reasons already 
given, but some are really honest sceptics, whose fears are based 
upon a naturally nerygus temperament. The ‘‘ old women of both 
t said. These people can be contented by 
ctical demonstration—at others’ expense if 
t they have it. ; l 
odern war begun on the “‘ bolt from the 
ffair in the Mediterranean. That Italy had 
teps she has, and long secretly prepared 
t, and in so far that the Italian authori- 

no suspicions until just before launch- 
bolt from the blue ” idea holds good. 
their intentions had been disclosed by a 
at the real businessof getting the ‘‘bolt”’ 
real difficulties were apparent. From the 
ry incentive for the utmost despatch in 
tegically, it was expedient to take action 
rove their defensive position. Politically, 
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numbers of their members; but even including Friendly Societies, 
only one and a-half million workers are insured, and many of 
these inadequatel?, out of a total number of something like 
4,000,000 men over twenty years of age who belong to the classes 
from whiche trades unionists are drawn, but have not yet joined 
an organisation. The amount expended in unemployed benefit 
varies from year to year. Of the hundred principal trades unions 
more than 80 per cent. pay some form of unemployment benefit, 
and in 1908 over 1,000,000 was expended, while nearly 
41,000,060 was called for in 1909. On the average something 
like half a million is taken from trade-union funds for this most 
important purpose. One of the largest benefits is that paid by 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, who are the aristocrats 
‘of labour. A man who has been a member of that society for 
three years receives 10s. a week for fourteen weeks of unemploy- 
ment, 7s. a week for the next thirty weeks, and 6s. a week for the 
remaining period of unemployment. 

Before entering upon the work of framing the Bill, the Board 
of Trade made a careful study of the percentages of unemploy- 
ment drawn from the principal trades unions for ten years. 
Taking the years from 1899 to 1908, the average unemployment 
figures for all the trades unions making returns was 4.3 per cent., 
the shipbuilding trades being 9.5, and the printing trades 4.6. 
‘Taking the benefit at 10s..a week for unemployed persons for the 
year ,1899, when only 2 per cent. of the men were unemployed, 
a contribution of only 24d. per week would be demanded, but in 
1908 the percentage of unemployed was 7.8, and this would have 
rendered necessary a contribution of about 94d. An examination 
of the figures showed that with the contribution of 24d. per week 
from the employer, and 1%d. from the State, it would be possible 
to give 7s. a week unemployed benefit for fifteen weeks, and yet 
not exact a larger contribution than 2}d. from all classes of workers 
in certain trades where employment was subject to considerable 
fluctuations. The whole question of the success or otherwise 
of this very big experiment in unemployment insurance turns 
upon the accuracy of the calculations made by the Board of Trade 
as to the duration of employment in different grades of labour. 
Fortunately, twenty years’ experience was available in respect 
of certain groups of trades and, using the data thus supplied, 
the authors of the Act were able to draw up a scheme, based on 
the mean annual rates of unemployment, which is likely to hold 
water. 

The scheme applies compulsorily to all workmen, skilled or 
unskilled, organised or unorganised, who are engaged in tHe 
building trades, in the construction of works—for example, rail- 
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it was imperative to make the occupation of ‘Tripoli—or, at least, 
the mobilisation and start of the expeditionary force—un fait 
accompli without delay, in order to render diplomatic protest on the 
part of neutral Powers belated and futile. It was realised well 
enough by the Italian Government that the proceeding would 
cause „something akin to consternation in diplomatic circles, 
especially in those of Italy’s partners in the Triple Alliance, who 
profess great and disinterested friendship for the Turk. Neutral 
intervention before a breach of the peace might have been, accom- 
panied by a threat of force, but when peace had been broken it was 
likely to be diminished in vehemence. Accordingly, when every- 
thing was ready as far as plans were concerned, a twenty-four 
hours’ ultimatum was sprung upon the enemy, and before time for 
a reply had passed—according to Turkish versions, before even 
the twenty-four hours had expired—the order to mobilise was given 
and pressed forward with strenuous energy. day and night. 

All plans were ready down to the smallest’ details, and no hitch 
occurred. As far as opposition from the enemy went, at any point 
of the proceedings, the-enemy might just as lwell have been non- 

~existent. The weather was generally favourgble, and the trans- 
ports started with the navigational advantalge of sailing from 
spacious, tideless harbours opening directly on $o blue water, throw- 
ing no difficulties in the way of wholesale exift—a most important 
point—and essentially different to the long, tortuous, and tide-swept 
estuaries of the German coast. The whole operation was not more 
than a parade movement on a moderate scal¢, but conducted from 
the start with a view to rapid execution. Andi what interval elapsed 
between the issue of the mobilising telegrarfns and the. landing of 
the main body of the expedition on the enemjy’s shore? According 
to the calculations of those who are perpetfually prophesying the 
invasion of England, it should have been out four days. They 
estimate that if things were hurried up at§ all stages, three days 
would suffice for a German invading forcde toset foot on British 
soil; and in comparing that operation wit jan invasion of 
Tripoli, it is fair to them to add one day fo 
hostile shore, which is about one day’s ea 
vessels. But, as a matter of fact, the ti 
just verged on three weeks! 

In dealing with the subject of a Germ 
the pages of this REview about two yea 
arrive at an estimate of the time that would 
-tion before the hostile army was ready t 
embarkation, and I expressed the opinio 
three weeks. Apparently -I put things 
for the enemy by that calculation., This 
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roads, docks, harbours, canals, and: bridges—in shipbuilding, 
including the manufacture of any fittings of wood -of a kind 
commonly made in shipbuilding yards; mechanical engineering, _ 
including the manufacture of ordnance and fire-arms, iron- 
founding, the construction, repair, and decoration .of vehicles, 
and saw-milling, including machine wood-making, carried oy in 
connection with any other insured trade. The contribution made 
by the State to the unemployed fund is one-third of the total con~’. 
tributions’ from workmen and employers, and the State is 
responsible in the first instance for the cost of admihistration, 
although 10 per cent. of the income of the unemployment fund 
will go in aid of administrative expenditure. The net contri- ` 
butions available for benefit are thus 24d. each from the employer 
and the workman, and 1d. from the State; that is, 6d. per insured* 
member weekly. The actuary, Mr. Thomas G. Ackland, using 
- the figures that are available from the experience of the trades 
unions, estimates the average period of unemployment to be 26.8 
days over the whole of the insured trades combined. Allowing 
ten days per annum for sickness and another twelve days for 
holidays, with some margin for short time, contributions would, 
on the average, thus be paid over the -whole of the trades for 
some forty-four weeks per annum. The estimated net. annual 
income is on ‘this basis about £1 2s. per member. We must 
bear in mind, however, that a provision of the Act makes it 
. possible for the employer to compound for his own and the work- 
man’s contribution at the reduced rate of 15s. per annum, and 
this provision, of course, affects the amount of the State contri- 
bution which is to be equivalent to one-third of the total contribution 
of-workmen and employers. Taking this reduction into account, 
and estimating 10 per cent. for expenses of administration, the 
‘average contribution available for benefits works out at £1 per 
member per annum, and the estimated available margin is equal 
to 9 per cent. of the net cost of the benefit. It thus seems as 
though we had herte the nucleus of a workable scheme which is 
likely in practice to prove satisfactory, especially so far as financial 
` soundness is concerned. The method of working is extremely 
simple and is, of course, borrowed from Germany. It will be 
illegal to employ any workman in the insured trades without 
obtaining from him an insurance book in which the employer must 
. place week by week a 5d. stamp to represent the joint contribution. 
That book, presented to the insurance officer, either at the Labour 
Exchange or some other institution appointed for the purpose, 
will entitle the workman to have credited to him the State con- 
tribution of 14d. less the 10 per cent. for administration. The work- 
man will not be required to make any payment while -be is un- 
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sion that more time than that would be necessary, for I included- 
several days for forming up, &c., after disembarking; whereas it 
has taken the Italians practically three weeks to complete thé 
disembarkation itself of their main body, under.much more 
favourable conditions in every respect except for one day’s ° 
extra steaming. Again in March of this year I endeavoured 
to point out the extravagant fallacies which- underlay’ the - 
assumptions of a supposititious German staff-officer on’ the 
subject as expressed by the Military Correspondent of the 
Times, chiefly in regard to certain fanciful theories as to a sudden 
secret appropriation of the necessary ships. The great error in 
his theories lay in the belief that it would be easy to find the re~ 
quisite number of vessels ready for immediate secret sailing at any 
time without previous preparation, and to bring them across to the 
English coast in company at a high’speed. In other words, he 
assumed that the maritime stages of the operations would throw 
no difficulties òr. delays in the way of accomplishing the project 
worth mentioning. : 

This war oan the theories of those who took the opposite, 
view—the opinions, {in fact, of the seamen, In the first place, the 
question of laying hands on the’ necessary steamers arose. Up 
to the moment wheh they were required no inkling of the matter 
could be allowed to \escape by the authorities, as it was necessary 
to keep the project a\profound secret. They were employed about 
their ordinary busines in consequence, and had to be called in and 
prepared to the numbfer of about sixty all told. It may be claimed 
that this is no guide tẹ a consideration of the situation in Germany, 
because there are mord German vessels in German ports, as a rule 
on any given day, than Italian vessels in‘Italian, which is all in 
Germany’s favour. S{o there are, but the prognosticators of a Ger- 
man invasion’of Englalnd usually teach tis to anticipate the -arrivat 
of a force some six or seven times greater than the Italian expedition 
to Tripoli. Theyc ly talk of acouple of hundred thousand men.. 

The secon phase: of the proceedings was the sea pas- 
ised in the ‘‘ Military Notes ” in the Times 
ion, as a seaman, that a fleet of transports * 
andle and slow in their movements. In 
n they certainly were. The combined 
lose order, in large numbers, at anything 
| is extremely’ difficult work; which only 
tween the bridges and the engine-rooms: 
h practice merchant steamers hardly ever 
Consequently, their movements, wher 
Mow and irregular. The fleets of Italian: 
separate Divisions straggled over miles,. 
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employed for Any cause. The definition of unemployment has 
sbeen carefully drawn, but whatever difficulties the Act is likely 
to encounter when dctually in operation will doubtless be found 
in interpreting clause 86 which lays down the statutory conditions 
for the receipt bf unemployed benefit. These conditions met with 
the most searching examination in Committee, and as they now 
stand the utmost that can be said is that we must await the result 
of experience and make any amendments that seem called for after 
a fair trial has been given to the Act. i 

The sickness insurance section of the Act prohibits payment for 
“the first three days of sickness. In the same way unemployed 
benefit cannot be paid for the first week of any period of unemploy- 
ment, and not more than one week of benefit ĉan be drawn by any 
man for every five weekly contributions paid by him. It is hoped 
that this rule will have the effect of penalising men who are 
incompetent or idle, for if they are young and able to work they 
make only a slender claim upon the funds... In later years, or 
in times of exceptional trade depression, they will be entitled to 
make a larger demand. The whole Act is framed upon the 
principle of discouraging the-Jazy and inefficient, while every 
attempt is made to diminish unemployment by linking up the 
work of insurance with the Labour Exchanges. Since the Labour 
Exchange through the Insurance Officer is to deal with claims for 
unemployment benefit, it is obvious that all who apply for the 
unemployed benefit will be automatically registered as un- 
employed, and it will then be the business of the Exchange to 
attempt to find them suitable work. If suitable employment can 
be found within the provisions laid down in the Act, he will be 
required to take it, or lose his unemployed benefit: This use of 
the Exchanges will mean increased efficiency in their operations, 
for not only will all unemployed workmen in the insured trades 
register at the Exchange, but employers, knowing that these men 
so. unemployed are in touch with the Labour Exchange, will 
naturally send there for workmen when required. 

It will be seen on examination that each party has an interest 
in diminishing unemployment and preventing an unnecessary 
burden being thrown upon the funds. The workman who is little 
out of work and maintains a high averége of employment will reap 
the benefit in times of trade depression; when he reaches the age 
of sixty, he is entitled to draw out all that stands to his credit, 
together with 24 per cent. compound interest. To the employer 
who is able to engage his men regularly year by year the reduced 
contribution offers an immense saving, and he will therefore desire 
to give permanent employment to his men. So far as the State ° 
is concerned; should a large amount of unemployment exhaust 
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from van to rear, just as the fleets of any other country would do, 
and proceeded so slowly that at night they were almost at a stand- 
still. They made theft way under perpetual apprehension of attack 
by Turkish destroyers, although the sea had been thoroughly and 
efficiently reconnoitred by the Italian cruisers beforehand, and no 
sea-going warship under the Turkish flag was within hundreds of 
miles. In view of this last fact, the question of navigation lights 
at night was not actually a serious matter, but had it been otherwise 
the transports would have been compelled to make their choice 
between betraying their position to hostile torpedo craft by keeping 
their lights burning, or increasing the risk of collision with each 
other by proceeding in darkness. 

The whole operations were, in fact, a convincing practical proof 
of the degree of time and labour required for the simultaneous 
transport of even a very moderate number of troops by sea. If 
there are still those who persist in adhering to contrary views—as 
certain Press reports appear to indicate—they are partisans of the 


- type with whom argument is a waste of time. 


It may possibly be asked whether the war has furnished any 
teaching as regards the question of the minor form of oversea inva- 
sion usually referred to as “ raids.” Perhaps it has, but only 
inconclusively. The idea of raids is based upon the assumption 
that when quite a small force is to be conve ed—ten thousand or 
less—the hostile fleet may be avoided with co parative ease, owing 
to the fewness of the transports employed\ and the consequent 
rapidity and unobtrusiveness with which the whole proceeding 
can be conducted. This remains to be pyoved, as no practical 
demonstration under modern conditions hás so far taken place. 
Operations of the kind were at times s cessfully carried out 
in past history, but that merely proves tWt they were possible 
then. It also made it clear that their ct on the general 
course of a war was unappreciable. st as important 
results were concerned they were se but a waste 
of men and ammunition, nor isi they could 
be otherwise now. But the Admiral d to sa 
that they are impossible, and it is our p 
on the safe side, and prepare for them. 
the subject is, therefore, at least worthy o 
of a negative nature. 

As ‘already stated, the argument up 
“raids” is based is the asserted possib, 
ments on the part of small forces as to eva 
ing fleet. If the Turks—whose views ar 
German officers lent as instructors to th 
this theory, it may reasonably be asked 
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the fund temporarily, thé Treasury will have to make an immediate 
advance of money, demanding at the same time some modification 


` + of the rates of contribution or of thé rates and periods of benefit, 


in order that the solvency of the fund may be restored. The 
benefits of the scheme are not guaranteed by the State; they are. 
merely controlled. .The utter failure of the whole measure is - 
. guarded against by a provision which allows a periodical revision 
of the rates of contribution and benefit if found to be necessary, 
and it may- be that when this periodical revision takes place it 
will be discovered that certain trades, or certain branches of trades, 
make-a much heavier demand upon the funds than others.” 
Should this prove to be the case, both’ contributions and rates of 
benefits will be differentiated in these trades as over against the 
other trades.making no exceptional claim upon the funds. The 
periodical revision can only be undertaken once in five years at the 
outside, and contributions of employers or workmen cannot be 
raised by more than 1d. per week. By.Clause 96, if any employer 
satisfies the Board of Trade that during a period of depression 
the workmen employed. by him have been systematically working 
short time, while he has been paying contributions on behalf of 
such workmen, as well as.on his own behalf, without receiving 
such contributions from his workmen, then there will be refunded 
to him out of the employment fund the contributions paid by him 
both on his own behalf and on behalf of the workmen during that ; 
period. ° 

The provisions dealing with casual labour may be of great 

value. An employer can, if he thinks- fit, request the Labour - 
Exchange to make .an arrangement by which the duty of 
keeping and stamping the insurance books is taken out of his 
hands. It is then possible to treat all the successive periods of 
employment of the same or different workmen engaged by that 
employer through the Exchange as a single continuous period of - 
employment of one workman. That is to say, although an 
employer may be in the habit of engaging a good deal of casual 
labour and would, under ordinary circumstances, be expected to 
‘pay for each man 3d. per week, by this provision he is enabled to 
pay for only the amount of labour that he has used, notwith- 
standing the fact that the employment has been discontinuous and _ 
casual. He may even engage a different man each day, and will 
only pay for one of the six... In this way the Labour Exchange is 
able to make some attempt to regularise the employment of casual 
labour, for the Exchange can thus provide that every man shall 
have a certain number of days’ work per week, instead of taking 
* his chance of employment at the gates of the factory or workshop. 
In the same way a man who is engaged through the Labour 
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the slightest attempt to throw reinforcements into Tripoli in such 
a way? The party in power have been keenly alive from the first 
to the necessity of maintaining their hold over popular opinion by 
making every possible effort to aid the defence, even by resort to 
rash expedients if necessary. Any small success would be better 
than nothing in the situation in which they find themselves. Andfor 
the initial moves in an operation corresponding in all its stages to 
a raid, except that the force would disembark on a friendly instead 
of a hostile coast, they enjoy rather exceptional advantages. Not 
only are the requisite forces available, but—owing to the paucity 
of railway communications—the arrival and departure of troops 
by sea at the principal Turkish ports is so common an occurrence, 
that it excites no notice or comment. Anyone who has lived on 
board a ship for’a couple of weeks or so in the roadsteads at 
Smyrna, Salonica; or Beirut, will probably have seen transports 
crowded with soldiers come and go at any hour of the day or 
night. The embarkation of troops intended for a dash across the 
water could be carried out, therefore, with much less suspicion in 
Turkey than it ever could in Germany, where the movement of 
even a battalion by sea is a very uncommon routine occurrence; 
and at the conclusion of the sea voyage the Turks, would find the 
minimum of natura difficulties to encounter on such a coast. The 
Tripolitan seaboard stretches for a thousand miles as nearly 
unbroken open beach, at almost any point of which a small force 
could be thrown ashpre rapidly in favourable weather. eA great 
part is desert, where\| disembarked troops might require to be met 
by camels for the mlarch inland by -previous arrangement with 
their comrades in thd interior. But such arrangement ought to 
be possible by the atch of secret messengers from Tunis or 
Egypt. How differejft this is from the natural difficulties that 
would confront rai attempting to land in Great Britain, where 
whole stretches coast are inaccessible cliffs, and others 
fringed with dangers to pilotage and disembarkation 
from which n shores are entirely free. As far as the 
Turks are thing but the Italian fleet stands in the 
action, however, under conditions which 
s pretty evident that they consider even 
fleet is cruising off the coast. If this 
way by the previous teaching of their 
points to the conclusion that German 
ht do not view the idea of raids with 
of course, purely a matter of conjecture. 
idence of the war as regards the theory 
noteworthy, but negative and insufficient 
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Exchange by One or more employers can thus escape the payment 
of more than one contribution, even if he be engaged by a different 
employer each'day. It is a little difficult to say how far this will 
work out in actual practice, but it would appear to be very much 
to the interest’ of an employer of casual labour to take on his work 
through the Labour Exchange, and if it be argued that this is 
impossible owing to the prevailing methods of engaging casual 
labour, and owing, perhaps, to the distance of the Labour 
Exchange, ,the answer. is that this difficulty can be got over by 
the ‘use of the telephone. Let us take as an instance the case of an 

“employer in an insured trade who is in the habit of taking on at 
irregular intervals a certain number of labourers for short periods. 
Each of these labourers would have to register his name at the 
Labour Exchange before making application for work. He could 
then, if he wished, be frequently in attendance upon the employer, 
instead of remaining at the Labour Exchange, for the employer 
would be able by means of the telephone to ascertain just what 
men were available and their numbers on the books. In this 
way, without visiting the Labour Exchange himself and without 
compelling the man to return to the Labour Exchange, he would 
be able to fulfil all the conditions required under the Act. This 
would, of course, mean that the employer would immediately 
telephone to the Labour Exchange the moment the engagement 
of those men came to an end. They would be reported as un- 
employed and liable once more to be engaged by the same 
employers or some other man. It is hoped that as a result of these 
provisions a very substantial advantage may be given to the 
employers and the workmen willing to use the Labour Exchanges, 
and the actuarial calculation is that there will be.a great saving 
of the unemployment fund in the diminution of claims for 
unemployment benefit. 

The other clause bearing on this point is that which may require 

a workman who is constantly employed, owing to lack of skill or 
knowledge, to attend a suitable course of technical instruction. If 
no employer will engage such a man on .the score that he is 
inefficient, it is clear that he must either remain without employ- 
ment, or qualify himself to take such work as is offered. If he 
refuses so to qualify himself, or fails*to profit by the instruction 
given to him, this would be taken into account in considering what 
employment, if any, should be found for him in future. The actual 
form of this technical training remains to be considered. In the 
case of young men it would be a step in the direction of compulsory 
technical training, especially for those youths who engaged early, 
in life in some work, such as is implied by ‘‘ blind-alley ’’ occupa- 
tions, the unskilled labour of the van boy or messenger boy leading 
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On the larger issue of wholesale invasion the lesson is clear, 
if not in any respect new. It is also opportune, and should 
convince all those who are not wilfully blind. If it takes 35,000 
troops almost three weeks to carry out an oversea attack, with no 
opposition whatever, how long would 200,000, or even 70,000, 
take in the face of some very dangerous opposition, even if the 
bulk of the defending fleet is out of the way? Our coastal torpedo 
flotillas are always on the spot. As far as the events of this waz 
afford an indication, we should incur no undue risk if we dis 
patched our battle-fleets to the Cape of Good Hope or Indian 
Ocean, except to our trade routes near home waters. And these 
events seem to suggest that those who take the view that the 
establishment of our Territorial Army is considerably in excess 
of requirements have some strong arguments on their side. 
Moreover, from the purely military standpoint, the war has 
emphasised the need of a well-equipped permanent expeditionary 
force as a part of the arrangements of any. State which has to carry 
out its campaigns across the sea. Putting this consideration with 
the others, it seems not unreasonable to ask whether we should 
not get a more suitable apportionment of our, military expenditure 
by transferring some of it from defensive tol offensive purposes— 
from the Territorials to the Regulars. A 

~ 
~ 
“ MASTER MARINER.” 
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to nó permanent employment. In the case of the oldér man it might 
actually mean the teaching.of a simple trade, or even the develop- 


ment of the strength of those who are enfeebled and demoralised, ` 


by long periods of unemployment, due either to their own fault, 
or to trade depression. : 
We now come to the arrangements which are made for the 
preservation and the encouragement of voluntary insurance. The 
Minority Commissioners decided in favour of a subvention to 
trades unions. Personally, it has always seemed to the writer to 
be the path of wisdom to experiment upon these lines by making 


‘grants to all the existing trades unions that assist their members * 


from an unemployment fund, offering a similar inducement to other 
trades unions to follow in their footsteps. In this way insurance 
_ against unemployment would gradually become general over the 


whole field of organised labour. The Minority Commissioners go _ 


so far as to pronounce against compulsory insurance, and in favour 
of a scheme on the above lines. They do not regard the compulsory 
union of all the employers and all the workmen in an insurance 
_ fund as either practical or desirable, even with Government aid, 

although they add that if compulsory assurance is applied to only 
particular sections of workers or certain specified industries under 
carefully considered conditions, it may be worth considering. 
Although the Board of Trade has adopted its own line, nevertheless 
it does offer considerable encouragement to voluntary insurance., 
In the first instance those trades unions or associations of werkmen 
in the insured trades which already give unemployment benefit 
are allowed to pay this benefit not from the unemployment fund 
through the Labour Exchange, but directly through their own 
membership fund. Clause 106 provides that such benefits so paid 
out “shall be repaid periodically to the association out of the 
‘employment fund.” The amount being “‘ equivalent to the 
“ aggregate amount which such workmen would have received 
“ duting that period by way of unemployment benefit . . . if 
“ no such arrangement had been made, but in no case exceeding 


“ three-quarters of the amount of the payment made during that 


‘period by the association to such workmen as aforesaid whilst 
“ unemployed.” It follows, of course, that the trades union is 
entitled to treat the contribiftions due to the unemployment fund 
as if such contributions formed part of the subscription payable 
by those members to the trades union, and again it follows that 
the trades union may therefore reduce the rate of subscription of 
those members accordingly. This is a great advantage to the 
labour organisations, and, has been welcomed by them as a 
Ld 
valuable means whereby their hold upon their own members may 
_ be strengthened and a greater inducement held out to those who. 
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MODERNISM IN THE PRUSSIAN CHURCH. 


HE publication of.the seven smali books containing the 
official papers (Aktenstiicke) in connection with the Jatho 
Case in Cologne, gives us an opportunity of gaining some informa- 
tion with regard to the growth of Modernism in Prussia and the 
methods by which the authorities of the State Church are en- 
deavouring to suppress it. This case has engaged a great deal of’ 
public attention in Protestant Germany for some time; but it came 
to a climax in the spying of this year when Jatho was officially re- 
- moved from his oifice as a Pastor in the State Church 
(Landeskirche). The| writer of this article spent the summer at 
the University of Berfin and came into contact with men of various 
theological standpoint\s, and he had the advantage of hearing Pro- 
fessor Harnack’s lect&tre on the final judgment of the Court of 
Arbitration (Spruchk{legium). “There were comparatively few 
days betwee April on which the Prussian Press did 
to Jatho, his defenders, and his accusers. 
-a public agitation was in full motion. 
‘express sympathy and organise opposi- 
sulated and signed. Philosophical terms 
e freely discussed by people who did not 
sted desire for truth, but who showed a 
either orthodox or liberal. Incidentally 
cessive attentions of the Press are not 
*Church or to its theology. One some- 
spair, who are the reporters that decide 
ave of a sermon or a lecture from which 
Have these men any real knowledge, 
e theology of the Church, or are they 
rosperity of their particular newspaper, 
to provide what is likely to interest, 
c? I believe this to be a grave danger. 
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are still unorgånised. Not only is the trades- union the channel 
for the distribution of the statutory benefits to its own members, 
but it is also in- the pdsition of being able to give whatever benefits 
it pleases over and above the statutory benefits according to its 
own rules. This arrangement is a convenience in itself, for the 
individual member will be able to get the unemployed benefit from 
the Insurance Fund plus the unemployed benefit from his trades 
union at the same time. 

Another very important concession to the voluntary associations 
is that by which the Board of Trade is empowered to pay to any 
‘association giving unemployment benefits a subsidy of one-sixth 
of the amount (up to a maximum rate of 12s. a week) expended on 
‘such benefits. This, of course, is exclusive of any sum that has 
been repaid to the trades union or association under the arrange- 
ments just described in Clause 106, but it also applies to all 
associations that care to take on the work of voluntary insurance 
against unemployment; so that it will be possible under the Act 
for any trades union or association that thinks fit to adopt the 
practice of unemployment insurance to obtain a repayment out of 
moneys provided by Parliament of not more than one-sixth of the 
aggregate amount which the association or trades union has ex- 
pended on such -benefits during the preceding year. It is 
impossible to say how far this provision will carry us, but it seems 
extremely probable that the skilled unions which, up to the present 
have nq unemployment fund, will seize the opportunity to stari 
such a fund with a view to getting the subsidy thus offered. 

During the passage of the Bill through Committee there were 
added to the list of insured trades not only those men who are 
engaged in the manufacture of fittings, either for builders or for 
shipbuilding, but also all men engaged in ironfounding and saw- 
milling. This means that the number of those who are insured is 
considerably more than the estimated 2,421,000. The probability 
is that 24 millions at least will be insured compulsorily against 
unemployment, and although it is too soon to say how far the 
assistance offered to voluntary organisations may induce them tc 
insure, it would be quite safe to prophesy that within a year or twa 
something like three millions of men, both skilled and unskilled, 
will be insured against unemployment as compared ‘with the 
comparatively insignificant number so insured at the present time. 


Percy. ALDEN. 
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We suffer from it in' England. They are suffering from it in 
Prussia. As far back as the spring of 1905 the Press occupied itself 
with Jatho. At tha? time an article appeared in the Kölnische 
Zeitung under the title “ A new religion.” It referred to a sermon 
of Jatho’s and it contained the sentence: “ Every single preacher 
“knows that here a new religion was preached.” Nothing could 
be more misleading or could be more calculated to arouse ignorant 
and blind antagonism. An article is nothing without a good title, 
a title that will catch the eye and stimulate a jaded mental appetite. 
The majority read the title and perhaps half a dozen lines. As 
often as not the tifle is a dangerous and pregnant preface that has 
a very innocent look but completely any.utterly misleads the casual 
reader, arousing thoughts and feelings\\hat may make him unable 
to come to a fair, a just, or a correct conclusion. T hroughout this 
series of official papers one observes how frequently controversy 
was embittered and theological differences sharpened by news- 
papers. A clergyman cannot be everlastingly/correcting miscon- 
ceptions, especially when these are due to an entire misunderstand- 
ing of his argument. There is a further dange. The clergyman 
or minister for whom the Press may be takigfg a special interest, 
may himself unconsciously drop into journalg$ni._He may sharpen 
up his antipathies and antagonisms. He maly come to preach and 
speak with his eye on the reporters’ table. I must be very difficy** 
to keep humble, and simple, and loyal, when in the ba 
of one,s mind there is the anticipation of 
article in to-morrow morning’s newspaper.. 
preserved himself from this danger may be, 
of his sermon in the Luther Church in 
22nd this year, and from his address in t 
same city on March 13th. These were 
of rhetoric and vindictiveness. He spo 
were opposing him, and the authorities w 
demn him as men who were moved byas 
sonal conviction. He always treats the 
his public and systematic exposition of 
larly in the address on “ Free in faith a 
a doctrinal discourse to the embarrass 
quent sturmischer beifall (loud apy 
divert him from the path of calm and 
to be fervently hoped that such an earn 
by publicity and popularity, but that he 
of mind and character to restrain and 
doubt hold your tongue, is an excellen 
ness it is to talk and who are constantly 
they really think. 
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AN INDIAN PROBLEM. + 


“For to think that an handful of people can, with the greatest coura 
and policy in the world, embrace too large extent of dominion, it may hold 
for a time, but it will fail suddainly ””—Bacon : Essay on Greatnesse oJ 
Kingdoms and Estates. 


HE question with which it is proposed to deal in this paper 
has as yet attracted little attention in this country, but must 
inevitably be brought forward for serious consideration in the near 
future; it is no less a matter than the whole system of officering 
the native army of India. Most people are aware that the 
military force with which we hold India, securing that vast 
country both from internal revolts and from external aggres- 
sion, consists of a white army of some 70,000 men and of 
a native army of about double this strength; but few of us 
in England realise that this latter force is officered entirely 
by men of our race, that the so-called native officers are, and remain 
throughout- their service, subordinate to the youngest British. 
subaltern, and that therefore the profession of arms offers no outlet 


_ whatever to the native of family and ambition, descended though 
` he may be from men who were chiefs-or important military captains 


-in the days before our advent. . a 

As much as sixty years ago that careful and far-seeing soldier 
and administrator, Sir Henry Lawrence, was ‘of opinion that more - 
liberal treatment of the native officer was, or would soon be, neces- 
sary; and in a volume of Essays written by him for the Calcutta 
Review before the Mutiny, and reprinted in 1859, we find these 
words: ‘ We should lave three descriptions of Native Infantry; 
“ the first class; regular infantry, officered by a full complement of 
‘* Europeans; the second class, ‘partially so officered; the third - 
“class, commanded and officered entirely by natives.’ And 
again: ‘‘ For the lower orders our service is a splendid one. But 
‘it offers no inducements to superior intellects, or more stirring 
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It may be well at this point to give some account of the new law 
(Irrlehregesetz) that enables the authorities of the Prussian Church 
to deal with cases of heretical teaching in® its ministry. . This 
law received the sanction of the Emperor as King of Prussia on 
March 16th, 1910; so that it is quite a recent enactment and 
seems to have anticipated the growth of the Modernist movement 
in theology. It is without a doubt the most complete and. the 
most effective instrument of theological discipline and control in 
any Protestant Church. One fears it might easily become an 
instrument of ecclesiastical tyranny. But discipline is almost, 
inherent in the Prussian temperament. It has wrought splendid 
social and moral results in the life of the people. We ought always 
to speak of it with respect, if only because we have so little of it . 
in this country, where everybody does and thinks what he likes. 
In one important respect the law implies an advance. Before it 
was passed, +the Supreme Court of the Church tried cases of heresy 
and cases of immorality in the same way; the legal proceedings 
were identical. Under these circumstances it was difficult for a 
man who was cond mind for heresy to escape without a stain upon - 
his character. af, I understand that proceedings against a 
minister for false t ching were under the old system unknown. 
They had become a dead letter. The introduction by the new 
Act‘of a specially corystituted Court (Spruchkollegium) for dealing 
solely with heretical eaching makes it likely that people will be 
more on the look out ffor heresy, and proceedings are more likely to 
take place now that tthe machinery for passing judgments is more 
simple and more effec! five. 

The new law first s down the methods by which a case is to 
be prepared. .The| {cal ecclesiastical authority (Konsistorium) 
i "ttle the matter by more personal interven- 
If these are unavailing, the charges and 
ted to the Supreme Council of the Church 
is Council may then proceed to make a 
_ifit thinks well, can take evidence on 
hat the facts demand a decision of the 
tion (Spruchkollegium), this Court is 
handed over to it. Pending these pro- 
fèr suffers no loss of dignity or income, 
is official duties in the interest of peace. 

the President of the Court of Arbitra- 
f the Court to conduct an oral examina- 
ssistance of one or more other members. 
and a day fixed for the hearing of the 
ave a written statement of the charges 
the defence, and-cross-examine the wit- 
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“ spirits.” Yet again :- ‘‘ Legitimate outlets for military energy 
‘“ and ability in all ranks and among all classes must be given. The 


“minds of subadarmand ressaldars, sepoys and sowars, can no 


‘“ more with safety be for ever cramped, tramelled, and restricted 
‘as at present, than can a 20ft. embankment restrain the 
“ Atlantic.” 

Now. no one can pretend that the Indian of to-day is satisfied 
with this state of affairs, and attention to the need for change was 
called in an article entitled ‘‘ Indian Reform—a Hindoo View,” 
which appeared in the Nineteenth Century and After for January, 
4909, over the.signature'S. M. Mithra. But more pregnant far is 
the fact that the subject of the prize essay set by the Council of 
the United Service Institution of India for 1909 was as follows :— 

“ The future of the native officer : the extent to which the system 
“fof direct commission as opposed to promotion from the ranks 
“should be resorted to. The scope of his employment and the 
“ possibility of providing for hima wider career, whether within 
“or outside the Army, having regard to past history, present con- 
“ ditions and aspirations.”’ 

A perusal of the essays which have appeared in print shows that 
advanced military opinion in India is in favour of something being 
done, though most of the essayists shrink from the conclusion 
arrived at by one of their number, that with certain limitations it 
should be made possible for Indians to rise to command in the 
native army. That army comprises forty regiments of cavalry 
and onè hundred and fifty-four battalions of infantry, each 
with seventeen British and sixteen native officers, the former 
being allotted thus in the cavalry: one commandant, four 
Squadron - commanders, and twelve squadron officers. - In the 
infantry the organisation is similar, reading double company 
for squadron. The native officers are divided among the 
Squadrons or double companies; formerly. they all rose from 
the ranks and seldom attained commissioned rank with less 
than twelve years’ service; they naturally and inevitably 
therefore, with few exceptions, were men-of low social position and 
but poorly educated. In order to attract a better class of officer, 
and in some measure to: provide an outlet for men of family with 
martial instincts or traditions, it was decreed some years ago that 
one vacancy in four should be filled by direct commission ; and 
these twò systems are still in force side by side. Itis obvious that 
the palliative is worse than: the disease. The sepoy has looked to 
his chance of promotion to give him a better position, better pay, 
and a good retiring pension, and he finds one quarter of the prizes 
of his profession taken from him. While as to the direct commis- 
Sion men, their youthfulness must create jealousy among the old 
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nesses for the prosecution. He may also have the assistance of 
men who are in office in the Church, and lecturers of Theology in 
a Protestant Univer8ity or lecturers in Ecclesiastical Law. He 
is to have the last word. A protocol of these proceedings is 
to be furnishéd to the Court of Arbitration. The case is then 
ready for decision. It must turn upon this question: Is the doc- 
trinal teaching of the accused reconcilable with the creed of the 
National Church? If it is not, then his continuance in the office 
of a minister of the Church is impossible. A judgment of removal 
from the office will then follow. This\involves the loss of 
ecclesiastical dignity and position, and the} loss of salary. The 
Act, however, is merciful in one respect. Whe removed minister 
is not left entirely without financial resousces. He may retain 
the retiring allowance which would have been due to him if he 
had voluntarily. retired from his office at the fime of the judgment. 
But if he secures other means of obtaining am income, this allow- 
ance may be lessened, or stopped altogether} at the discretion of 
the Supreme Council of the Church. _ 

The Act also provides for cases of char 
against’ candidates for the Orders of the Chin! 
of the special Court must be present beforg a judgment can be 
given: Adequate provision is made for the} unavoidable absence 
of any of the members. There must be a ¢wo-thirds majority to 
secure a judgment. — 

As far as the Constitution of the Court is§concerned the number 
of members is thirteen. These include :f the President of the 
Supreme Council of the Church, the ecclesiastical Vice-President, 
and the secular (weltliche) representative of {the President, the senior 
ecclesiastical member of the Council, o -Professors of Evan- 
gelical Theology in the Prussian State inated by the King, 
three members of the General Synod e me, the 
General Superintendent of the Province des 
minister, and three members of the Pr 

It would be difficult to conceive a mo 
this law for dealing with Modernism in a 
of Orthodoxy is definitely laid down a 
The President of the Supreme Counci 
communication which he addressed to" 
year. After enumerating the complain 
his doctrinal teaching, the Presiden 
** measures (i.e., for moral offences) m 
“to the Law of March 16th, 1910 (the 
“be our duty to commit the case to t 
“* decision, as to whether you have deni 
“to such an extent that your further a 
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officers who have risen from the ranks, and, if ofethe class it was 
intended to benefit, they cannot but feel soreness and dissatisfaction 
at being unable to attain even to the positien of double company 
commander. 


It is easy to see how this state of things has arisen ; in the early. < 


days of the formation of our Indian Empire white officers were few, 
and we find native troops under men of their own race in our pay 
and fighting for’ us against the French and their allies; indeed, in 
the army raised by Clive there were only three white officers to a 


battalion, so that native officers could rise to positions Very superior . 


to.what is possiblé now; and that their influence was real was 
shown when they kept the men to their duty. at the time of the 
mutiny of the white officers of. the Madras army. in 1809. 


‘But as the prestige of the white man grew, it became evident 


that the fighting efficiency of the native troops was largely in- 
creased under British leadership; moreover, it was always our 
policy to diminish the influence of the native gentry and so leave 
nothing between the Government and the people. Kaye calls this 
the Indian Dead Level, and its working can be studied in the 


‘settlement of Oude, and of the Punjab after annexation. ‘In 


support of this contention- we may quote Colonel Lowe, who, 
writing on the proposed absorption of Nagpore in 1854,* says :— 
“ That as in our own provinces the upper classes are invariably 
‘© trodden:down, it is sound policy to maintain native States if only 
“ as a means of providing an outlet,for the energies of men of good 
‘birth and aspiring natures who can never rise under British 
“rule.” 

This policy of the ‘“ Dead Level ” was forced upon the rulers of 
our Indian Empire by the necessity for organising an army out of 
material much of which was unwarlike, which should be capable 
of opposing successfully the fighting races on our frontiers; and 


it was undeniable that the native gentry available as officers were | 


in many cases corrupt, effete, and unreliable; but it is a policy 
open to serious objection, and not one on which a stable Govern- 
ment can rest. Bacon writes: ‘‘ On the dealing of Kings with 
“ their nobles.” ‘‘To keep them at a distance it is not amisse ; 
“but to'depresse them may make a King more absolute, but less 
“ safe and less able to pesform anything that he desires. Henry. 
“ VII. of England depressed his nobility; whereupon it came to 
“ pass that his times were full of difficulties and troubles; for the 
“ nobility, though they continued loyal unto him, yet did they not 
“ co-operate-with him in his businesse. So that in effect he was 
“ fain to do all things himselfe.’” Mee l 
But if the causes that have given rise to the present state of 


* Kaye, vol. 1, p. 81., 
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“‘cilable with the authoritative acceptation of the Word of God 
“contained in the Holy Scriptures and declared in the Creeds.”’ 
It will be readily seen from this quotatioif- that the authorities 
of the Prussian Church stand for Biblical orthodoxy, and that the 
new law is the instrument by means of which they intend to enforce 
it. Inasmuch as they possess the power, through the newly con- l 
stituted Court, of removing a minister, and thaf they have just 
exercised that power, it seems likely that Modernism and Liberal- 
ism will have rather a bad time of it during the next, few years. 
A further indication of this may not be without interest. A mass 
meeting of Berlin theological Liberals was announced for March 
27th to express sympathy for Jatho. A prominent minister 
from Cologne (Pfarrer Radecke) was advertised to speak. Three 
Berlin ministers were invited to take part in the proceedings. Two 
days before the meefing these gentlemen received a notice from 
the President of the {Brandenburg Konsistorium (the ecclesiastical 
authority for Berlin)jthat active participation in this meeting would 
be regarded as a mis(lemeanour for which there would be penalties. 
These gentlemen, hjowever, disregarded the warning and took 
part in the meeting..} The result was that they were suspended from 
the exercise of their \ecclesiastical functions for six weeks I was 
present at the service fin the-Church of the Epiphany in Charlotten- 
burg when one of the\m resumed his ministry at the conclusion of 
his period of Suspensifon. He commenced his sermon with a tre- 
mendous quotation frm Immanuel Kant on Liberty. A more 
startling event even tihan this occurred three months later in the 
Luisenkirche in Charlottenburg. The minister who officiated here 
on the 23rd-of July is§ of known Liberal tendencies. This par- 
sail ater is used a$ a garrison church by the Elizabeth Regi- 
OO se barrack e in Charlottenburg, and on this Sunday 
gether with their officers was attending 
cher devoted the major part of his sermon 
ocase. He said he would rather have 
el adopted by the Court. “‘If it is of 
ht; but if it is of God ye cannot prevail 
int he observed that the officers of the 
rather a restless manner, but he took 
ing his discourse, he expressed the 
against Jatho would: be a serious blow 
e Church. He prophesied that people 
eir ministers if they thought that they 
only what they were forced to preach 
al from their office. ‘‘ What ought 
ach? The Wordof God? But what 
At this stage of the sermon the unrest 
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affairs are easily understood, it by no means follows that the time 
has not arrived for a drastic change. There is no historical pre- 
“cedent for the conditions now obtaining in India; savage races 
have, it is true, remained for long periods under the domination of 
nations in a higher state of civilisation, but in India not only are 
we “an handful of people” ruling a very “ large extent of 
“ dominion,” but the people ruled are for the most part represen- 
tatives of an advanced, if decayed, civilisation. Our Empire 
cannot be compared to that of Russia, for her coloured population 
is comparatively small and her European army immeasurably 
greater than ours. Rome conquered many nations, but she gave 
Citizenship to her soldiers and composed her armies largely of 
“ barbarians.” And as the Romans themselves became luxurious, 
effete, and averse to military service, her officers, too, were mainly 
furnished by the subject races, and found the highest positions 
open to them, a condition of affairs which culminated in the elec- 
tion of Antoninus, an Asiatic, as Roman Emperor. It was by 
absorbing the conquered races, utilising their strength and un- 
doubted fighting power, and providing an outlet for the ambitions 
of their chiefs, that Rome was enabled to resist for so long the rude 
shocks to which she was subjected at the hands of the successive 
hordes who overran Europe in the third,(fourth, fifth, and sixth 
centuries of the Christian era. | 

And if it be true that our present method! of ruling India is his- 
torically unsound, so, too, does it appeay that changes are, and 
have been, long contemplated. In the oyal Proclamation of 
1858, which put an end to the rule of Joh Company, these words 
appear: “ It is our further will that, so fay as may be, our subjects, 
‘of whatever race or creed, be freely anfd impartially admitted to 
“ offices in our service, the duties of whijch they may be qualified 
“by their education, ability, and integfrity duly to discharge.” 
And Mr. John Morley, in speaking on tte Indian Reforms being 
introduced by him in December, 1908, gsaid: ‘‘ The merits of in- 
“ dividuals are to be considered irrespfective and independent cf 
“race and colour.” If, therefore find that the native officers 
iing above what :s 
















practically the position of under-offi 
the youngest British subaltern, there 
the continuance of a system so repu 
progress, and so at variance with our 
independence in other parts of our 
would appear to be two in number :— 
First: The native officer is conside 
the fighting quality of the army y 
to take the place of the British o 
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“I believe in the living God, the Almighty Creator of the world, 
who maintains it with His strength, who orders it according to 
His truth, who fils it with His life; I believe in the God who is 
Spirit, and who in spirit and in truth must be worshipped; in the 
God who is Love, who revealed his love from the beginning, and 
who draws me to himself out of pure goodness. 

“I will entrust my life to this God, for He is my Father, and I 
know that, to those who love Him, all things will be for the best. 
His word shall remain the light of my feet, His will shall be my 
highest law. Before Him I will lay bare my heart and I will confess 
all my sins to Him, and in sincere penitence trust myself to His 
Grace, for He is true, and wills not the death of the sinner but that 
he should turn from his way and live. . 

‘‘ I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, ;he Son of God, the reflec- 
tion of His Glory, and the express image of His Being, who brought 
to me Wisdom and‘ Justification, Sanctification and Redemption. 
He is the Way, the Truth, and the Lifa, without Him I cannot 
come to the Father; He is the vine, we alre the branches; only in 
union with Him do we bear fruit; He is tthe Good Shepherd, and 
we are the sheep of His flock; He is our Master, and we are His 
disciples; He is our Head, and we are the 

“ I will follow Him all my life long, t 
and learn of Him, for He is meek -and lo 
Him, as he has loved men, remain true t 























it of God and of our 
in mankind, and forms 
unity; I believe in the 
in the Spirit of Power, 
e human heart a temple 


the children of God into a Christian com 
Spirit of Truth, which leads into all Truth! 
and Love, and Discipline, which makes t 
of God, and remains in him eternally. 

“ In order that this Spirit may bec 
my heart joyfully*to the Word of 
preaching of the Gospel, and mysel 
I will remain loyal to our Evan 
enter as an adult member. I 
myself an Evangelical Christia 
may redeem my soul all 
eternal Heavenl 


tive in me, I will open 
" attentively to the 
ach the Scriptures. 
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Second: To allow the native army to be officered by natives 

would increase the danger of another mutiny. 

We will deal with these pleas separately. . First: as to the colour 
question. There is no inherent reason why the white man should be 
braver or a more efficient leader than his black or brown brother. 
History abounds with proofs of courage on the part of Asiatic and 
other coloured races. What great deeds are recorded of the 
Assyrians, Medes, Persians, and Parthians; of the Moors in 

_ Spain, and of the Turks in Europe; all fighting under leaders of 
their own race! Gibbon* says: ‘‘ The majesty of Rome oppressed 
“by a Persian (Sapor) was protected by a Syrian, or Arab, of 
“© Palmyra (Odenathus).’’ - What magnificent disregard of life has 
been shown within our memory by Zulus, and by the Arab fol» 
lowers of the Mahdi; what soldiers have ever shown the qualities 
of endurance, self-sacrifice, and devotion in a higher degree than 
did the Japanese in their recent war? Is, then, the alleged unfit- 
ness of the native of India for command peculiar to him? The- 
answer to this question must be yes, and no. Men of certain races 
in India have undoubtedly lost what warlike spirit they once 
possessed; we no longer recruit our army among them, neither 
would we wish them to furnish us with officers. But as to the 
rest, their unfitness, so)far as it exists, is due to our treatment of 
them ; they have been denied all scope in the army since we annexed 
their countries, and they have grown accustomed to accept white 
prestige, as enforced y their white rulers, and to regard them- 
‘selves as members of am inferior race. Deeds of gallantry done in 
action by the present cl ss of native officer are beside the question, 
for these men are mainly sprung from the peasantry, and we are 
here dealing with the nitive gentry, who provide the officers in 
native States and would fdo so for our army if allowed to attain to 
suitable positions. ` r 

It has been our declalyed policy to raise the native Indian, to. 
educate him, to put dowh the old methods (not unconnected with 
the stick) of asserting o superiority of race, and generally to 
fir him to take part in | gov erning his country. The Civil Service 

is open to him, if bec rd theeducation in England necessary 

o is the law; so is the profession of 

nat of arms cannot indefinitely be denied 
of the present position is accentuated 
ecent developments in native States. 
ounts to about three-sevenths of that. 

d their armies being modernised, and 

d who are styled Imperial Service 

ake their place in the battle line beside 
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e 
making one in harmony with his own judgment. The matter is 
further complicated in” Prussia by the fact that the Creed of the 
Church and the ‘‘ Word of God ” containeddn the Holy Scriptures 
are the basis of religious instruction in all the State Protestant 
schools. Through the kindness of the British Chargé d’ Affaires 
in Berlin, I obtained an order from the Prussian Minister of Edu- 

“cation to visit Prussian schools, and I heard the Creed and the 
Holy Scriptures taught in many classes. There can be no doubt 
that in the schools the authoritative standards of doctrinal ortho- 
doxy -are recognised and respected. Can the authdrities of the 
Prussian Church allow t hem to be ignored when the boys and girls, 
educated in the State scHools, come up for Confirmation? It seems 
to me that there is only one answer to this question, painful as 
that may be. As long fás the church regards its creed as authorita~ 
tive it cannot, consist. ntly with its own doctrinal existence, allow 
the substitution of anf unauthorised and individualistic one. For 
any individual minisf~er who finds that he cannot accept or teach 
the official creed of hfis church, there is always one honest, though 
painful, course open. He can leave the communion. But as long 
as he remains withi@@f it, ministering in its sacred buildings, train- 
ing and teaching its¥children and youth, enjoying its emoluments, 
there seems no escafpe from the position of Socrates. In the 
familiar and immortal dialogue, ' the classical text of civic and 
ecclesiastical honour} Socrates maintained in the presence of his 
weeping friends that E aving remained an Athenian citizen, he must 


accept the Laws of Athens, even-when they condemned him to 
the hemlock. ` i i 
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our own army; and these troops are officered by native gentlemen 

of their own States, receiving, it is true, assistance and guidance 

from a few selecte® British officers. The situation therefore is 
that, in the native States the gentry can follow honourably the 
profession of*arms, and can rise to high position in it, whereas 

in British India the same class cannot even hope to command a 

e squadron or a double company. - 

If the elevating of the Indian process is to continue, as it must, - 
is it not absolutely certain that we should look in the future to 
ruling thaf vast country through the affections of the people, and 

° through what they feel is their best interest? And in a rule of this 
kind they must participate fully, Our present system practically 
amounts to holding India with a mercenary army, and of such a 
force Bacon _quaintly says, ‘‘ All examples show that whatsoever 
“ Estate or Prince doth rest upon them; Hee may spread his 
“feathers for a time, but hee will mewéhem soon after.” It 
may be conceded that no large supply of yourig Indian gentlemen 
could be found now in our territories fit to’ replace our British 
officers; but it is certain that there ate some, and that the number 
could be gradually and surely increased by encouraging the mili- 
tary spirit of this class, by reviving their warlike traditions, and 
by establishing military schools. 

We now come to the second consideration : whether we should 
increase the danger of another mutiny by/measures such as here 
proposed. There can be no doubt but thalt our whole administra- 
tion in India, civil and military, has beerg influenced, and indeed. 
guided, by this constant fear of a repetjtion of the horrors and 
trials of 1857. The organisation of oufr native army is shaped 
so as to render combination among the fraces of which it is com- 
posed difficult; and our policy is to use fmen of different nationali- 
ties and religions in our army, so as to réstrain and counterbalance 
each other. With this object all but two of the forty cavalry 
regiments are “‘ mixed,” that is to sayf, their membership is not 
confined to one caste or creed; and thie} is carried so far that some 
of the squadrons even are not home eneous; the classes repre- 
sented are twenty in number, comprisi g well-known races such as 
Sikhs, Pathans, and Rajputs, and sifich less familiar divisions as 
Jats, Dehkani Mussulmans, and Kainfgkharis. 

In the infantry the twenty Goorkl$hs battalions are, of course, 
maintained on a “‘ class ” basis, and slo are thirty of the remaining 
one hundred and thirty-four battalion The one hundred and four 
“ mixed ” battalions contain companies enlisted from twenty-four 
categories of natives, one of which, @t-is somewhat of a shock to 
find, consists of a mixture of Pariah (or outcasts) and Christians? 
Surely such an invidious and obj ctionable combination might 
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pew literary careers can compare with My. Henry James’s in 

achievement. He has been publishing for almost half a cen- 
tury, his aims from the first have been distinctive and uninfluenced 
by any popular demand, he chose his own methods and brought 
them well-nigh to perfection. He is a theofist, and his theories 
have been enunciated in a long series of critidal essays. But what 
amazes us is the consistency with which the{have been illustrated 
in his work. It is this very coherence which{makes his work in its 
totality so difficult to estimate. It is easy enþugh to point out cer- 
tain of his books which we like or dislike, but{the mass, the momen- 
tum almost, of the solid block he fills in gur shelves is hard to 
appraise. We gaze at the backs of Mr. J@mes’s volumes to feel 
them individually perhaps less vivid and sifMpificant than those of 
any equally great writer, but their weight, tifMfir spacé, the gap they 
make between our days and days the othe side of them, that is 
immense. And lately he has increased $ur debt to him by a 
generosity new in its form. - The essays, Mine of which precedes 
each volume of the tales in the s tion, enable the reader 
in a unique degree to co -formance with his 
theory. A great arti ot as a magician 
producing mysteri s a craftsman re- 
vealing the nature iis invariable habit 
ee? i go, when writing 
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have been avoided. This mixture of races in our native army 
is one of three great military safeguards against mutiny, 
the other two being the non-existence of mative artillery, with 
the exception of twelve mountain batteries, and the practical 
exclusion of Hindoo and Mohammedan gentlemen from the army, 
an exclusion which is absolute as regards command and the staff. 
The question for our consideration is whether it is necessary or 
wise to maintain the last of these three safeguards. It is a matter on 
which, no doubt, much diversity of opinion exists, and as to which 
no complete demonstration of proof is possible. We c&n only put ` 
forward certain considerations which seem to justify, and, e 
indeed, to demand, a change. There can be little doubt 
that the main cause of the mutiny of 1857 lay in the 
annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie; the native princes saw 
the Punjab, Pegu, Sattarah, Nagpore, Jhansi, Kerowli, and 
Oude absorbed duripg one viceroyalty, and they knew ‘that 
sooner or later all their principalities were doomed to extinction 
by the refusal of} that Viceroy, backed as he was by the 
Board of Directors of the East India Company, to allow to native 
rulers the right of adoption in default of natural heirs. This policy 
drove them to desperation, and its reversal, and the repeated proofs 
afforded by the actiom of the Indian Government that the main- 
tenance of the native Skates is, and will remain, a cardinal principle 
of our policy, has made them devotedly loyal to our rule. Unrest, 

i discontent, agitation, and minor disturbances are inevitable, in 
view of the nature of jour dominion in India. An alien race— 
fundamental differenced of religion and habits—the effervescence 
and aspirations of a vast\people exposed to the dangers of a partial 
and insufficient educatio, and beginning to learn the doctrine of 
equality of manhood in spite of creed and colour—these are factors 
which must, indeed, troulble the surface of the waters of our sea of 
Empire, but should not lead us to apprehend catastrophes such 
as follow in the path of a Hurricane or result from volcanic changes 
of the earth’s crust. In = >» when we consider the conflicting 
interests of the races witch we govern in India, historical, 
economic, and religious, together with the absence of any definite 
chief or leader round whomthe various nationalities could gather; 
when we think of how Mohajgamedan warred upon Hindoo, how the 
Mahrattas preyed upon allg™ how the Sikh evolved and has main- 
tained a distinct nationality, $ how apart the Goorkhas are from other 
inhabitants of India, and @ how our recruits from the frontier, 
Afridis, Wuziris, and the ff rest, would rejoice in the chance of 

-looting an independent kingdom of Lower Bengal, we are forced 

*to ask ourselves whether wa are not making too much of this 
bogy of mutiny, and whether we should not as regards this ques- , 
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‘of consciousness and catching every air-borne particle in its 
“ tissue” ; “whatisincident but the illustration of character ? Itisan 
“ incident for a woman to stand up with her hand resting on a table 
“ and lodk out at you in a certain way.” In regard to these state- 
ments, and others like them scattered throughout Mr. James’s 
critical essays, the prefaces find little to add or to alter. 
But if on the level of the theorist the prefaces add very little, on a , 

secondary plane they are altogether invaluable. They establish 
much that must otherwise have been only surmise; they give the 
conditions and places in which the novels were written, the nature 
and order in which themes suggested themselves. It has always 
been impossible to miss the fact that Mr. James’s gifts had their 
root in ‘‘ internationalism,” yet only amid the circumstantial de- 
tails now afforded us does the truth become fully apparent. To 
think of Mr. James’s vision as a cosmopolitan product we do not, 
of course, need to be reminded of Mr. Beerbohm’s delightful cari- 
cature. Mr. James exclaiming on revisiting America, “I might, 
“in regarding and, Ñs it somewhat were, over-seeing, 4 l’ail de 
“ voyageur, these defir good people find hard to swallow, or even 
“ to take by subconscious injection, the great idea that I am—oh! 
“ ever so indigenougly—one of them.” Paris, London, Rome, 
the subtlety and brijlancy of each capital, have heightened his 
power of refraction; ‘ut his lenses themselves remain more trans- 
Atlantic than many of his readers are apt to suppose. Never, per- 
haps, will there be a mre satisfying presentation of the old country 
as seen through the ey¢s of the new, than was given in A Passionate 
Pilgrim. It is not te smallest of Mr. James’s contributions to 
knowledge that he hagarevealed how much Europe stood in need of 
American eyes to if™ellectualise, if not actually discover, her 
beauties. London he pas seen as no Englishman could have seen 
it, from the days whenfMas a child in New York he pored over pic- 
tures in Punch, down]Mo the time of the broad-washed, essential 
portrayal in which K er being. ‘‘ There is an emo- 
Court, ‘‘familiar to every + 
s to swallow the sum 
whole place what- 
in 1841, Roderick 
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tion of the native army begin to govern. India on more 
liberal lines. We preach equality of race, and pretend that it is 
our wish to elevate and instruct those under our rule, and to pto- 
vide them with employment commensurate with their fitness for 
responsible positions. In Egypt, the native officer has a career 
open’ to him and can rise to command. In South Africa the world 
has wondered at the spectacle of a conquered people being given 
full self-government a few years after their defeat, including entire 
control of such local forces as they care to`raise. Can we wonder 

. if in India the class of man, who holds his own with us in a gallop 
after pig, or in a hotly-contested polo match, and in a native State 
can rise to military command, grows discontented, and asks how 
long he is going to be made to feel that he belongs to a subject 
and inferior race? 

Of course, any change that may be made must be carried out 
gradually, a corps of native officers being formed by careful selec- 
tion from those now serving, and certain regiments and battalions 
being chosen to be officered entirely from that corps except, 
probably, as regards the commandant and second in command, 
who should continue to be of British descent until the new class 
of native officer is considered fit to replace them. This system of 
officering certain units by natives, and gradually increasing the 
number of those units, is probably preferable to any attempt to mix 
British and native officers in the same regiments, except, as sug- 
gested*above, for a limited period. It is almost impossible for the 
two races to lead a common life owing td the prejudices and ex- 
clusiveness of caste. And it must be {remembered that caste, 
although properly pertaining to the Hindao alone, is not without 
influence upon the Indian Mussulman, whom it is harder to 
associate on intimate terms than with urk. Theoretically, it 
should be no more difficult for an officerffto share his mess with a 
Mohammedan than with a Jew; the religious chasm between the 
followers of Christ and those of Mohaggahed being a less formidable 
obstacle than that which separat ee prshippers of Christ from 
the descendants of those who killexde p25 but in intercourse with 
Mohammedans we always meet the bparrier created by their view 
of women, in consequence of which f 















e do not wish them to meet 
g exists strongly in India. 
tolerant or more ignorant). 
still more difficult, for not 

keep us far apart, but the 
laws of caste forbid them to partake o$ food'not specially prepared 
for them, and these same laws tend $to keep them in a medizvel, 
condition as regards their way of livin g; progress, where not abso- 
lutely barred to them,- is rendered vey y difficult. 
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have been published since 1892. To extol Mr. James's success in 
the earlier of these periods would be an impertinence. What he 
accomplished is withdut parallel; he invented a genre of his own. 
Roderick Hudson was begun in Florence and finished in Boston, 
and ““ qne facteabout it;’’ he tells us, “ outlives all others; the fact 
‘“ that as the loved Italy was the scene of my ficton—so much more 
““loved than one has been able after fifty efforts to say—and as 
“ having to leave it persisted as an inward ache, so there was sore- 
“ ness in still contriving, after a fashion, to hang about it, and in 
“* prolonging from month to month the illusion of the golden air.” 
Is it not easy to see how well these conditions served for a tale in 
which Italy is, so to speak, the Eastern horizon, and hangs in 
luminous haze? And if in A Passionate Pilgrim he gives us the 
magic of place, scents and sounds, the feel of our hedgerows and 
pastures, the mild moist air and memories dense in the sod; in 
Daisy Miller, The Reverberator, and perhaps most of all in The 
American, he reveals a yet more rarified fragrance. Francie’s and 
Newman’s spiritual clarity set-against conventional ‘‘ mannefs ” 
is like a stream by a mirror. In the Preface which speaks of this 
time and these tales Mr. James tells us “ the ‘ international ’ tight 
“lay thick on the general scene of my observations, everything 
“ that possibly could managed at that time) to be international for 
““me. Therefore, I may say that if no p: gar element or feature 
“of that view had struck me from far 
“the illumination as the comparati 
“ country folk by that same token 
“ immediate application and fourid ¢ 
“tend to emphasise or vivify the inn 
writes in regard‘ to the reprinting of. 
Siege of London (1882); An Intern 
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Though, therefore, intimate social intercourse is now impossible 
between British and native Indian officers, there is no reason why, 
while leading their private lives apart, the utmost good-fellowship 
should not exist on the parade ground or battlefield, and, this 
object can best be attained by breaking down this Barrier of race 
and by opening to the descendants of those who in the past gallantly 
led Sikhs, Rajputs, Pathans, or Baluchis against us, an honour- 
able career in our army. - We venture to say that had the King 
Emperor at the recent Durbar seen fit to grant this, concession 
to Indian sentiment and aspirations, the boon would have been 
received with enthusiastic gratitude. The native army welcomes” 
the extension to it of the possibility of winning the Victoria Cross, 
but no step would arouse such passionate loyalty among the 
natural leaders of India’s fighting men as the removal of the race 
disqualification, in the matter of rising to real military command, 
under which they now suffer. And the time may be nearer than 
we think when we shall need that loyalty, for we are indeed “an 
“ handful of (white) people,” and our dominion is vast. Í 
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tell. To find any of the myriad whisperings and beckonings which 
solicit our hyper-sensibility tabulated for us is a boon we may over- 
estimate easily.. However that may be, I cannot but think that in 
the employment of his methods upon English themes Mr. James 
has exposed an essentially un-English mind. *“ The Golden 
‘“ Bowl,” he tells us, ‘‘is not ‘international,’ the subject could 
“ have been perfectly expressed had all the persons concerned been 
“only American, or only English, or only Roman.’’ Now even 
to Mr. James’s most unquestioning admirers this must come as a 
hard saying. If Maggie Verver is not to be seen as American, 
some of us will not be able. to see her at all. She is lovely, with a 
loveliness no one may gainsay ; but is. she not what she is because 
she belongs with Newman and Francie? She is the rarest of the 
bunch, but she belongs to them, and it is that fact, surely, that gives 
us our grip of her. Manners and morals in her are the result of 
uniquely American conditions. The equivalently well-bred English- 
woman in similar- -ciręgumstances would have been neither so lovely 
nor’so unintuitive. European good breeding consists of personal 
simplicity made possible by what has come to be effortless respon- 
siveness to complexitigs. Such simplicity as Maggie Verver’s 
differs essentially frojn that of, say, a home-staying duchess. 
-English readers are apt to lose sight of the difference, from their 
consciousness of t and wealth by which Maggie is sur- 
rounded. But, or evil, these are no part of her; she is 
sprung neither 
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RUSKIN. 


Te official Life of Ruskin is a book which we have eagerly 
awaited, and hope, in our anticipation of it, has mingled 
perhaps with some anxiety. The task with which Mr. Cook was 
confronted was of uncommon difficulty; but his performance is 
‘marked by a tact and judgment which give distinctign to his work. 
He had to write a life which had been written mg ot times before, 
once, in part at least, incomparably well; and as Hewent along he 
had to place in their true relations and perspectis 2A host of plans 
and enterprises of which we are apt to rememb/ “how chiefly the 
fact that they were unfulfilled. He had to steer clear of Scylla, in 
the shape of the insatiable devotee; and harybdis, in the shape 
of the overpowering personality of his fero. In spite of these 
perils and many others, and although blis narrative is necessarily 
as broken and many-faceted as the life g records, he has achieved 
a tone of deferent, and kindly humoroug, impartiality ; his book is 
not a manifesto, and though it is of necessity a compilation, it is 
more; it has a pleasing unity of its own 
The great figure which Mr. Ga y~ lly and so discerningly 
presents to us has seemed to ha $°2 Surrounded in recent years 
with an obscuring mist. Ruskin was gf mountainous proportions; 
but from his lofty top clouds issuedf and not such clouds as hə 
peculiar hatred, clouds of 
smoke. To-day this smoke, once Munched forth in voluminous 
defiance to tower before an awe-struck }world, hangs as it were abort 
his lower slopes, chokes and depres$$s the aspiring climber, and 
effaces the wide prospects and religious solitudes of the upper 
region. The mountain was reared y its internal fires of which 
these exhalations were a by-product But there are some people 
who mistake them even now for the mffountain itself, or breathe thet 
in with half-unconscious approbatigpn, like hardened Londoners 
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Englishmen, but outside kitchens, through the length and breadth 
of the land, no collection of men and women would be found to 
share in what are represented as their actor’s habitual reflections 
upon them. Mr. James’s scientific search for phenomena has led 
him astray. Interested only in discovery, in tracking down, he has 
missed truth that should have been perceived intuitively. He has 
analysed individuals and placed them together without a co-ordin- 
ating atmosphere. And in England—in Europe—their atmosphere 
.is so much more than themselves. This failure is most markedly 
present in certain scenes in The Ambassadors. Mr. James sets 
forth to satiety in the prefaces* his theory that everything in the 
tale must be seen through the mind of some actor in the drama. 
Essentially this is, after all, Wilkie Collins’s method, and, however 
widely different the material it is employed on, is likely to retain 
some of the dangers of the detective story—dangers which, where 
delicate themes are involved, wrest certain actors to ‘‘ impossible ” 
actions and speeches because such and such things must be brought 
into the story. But, however we should explain it, perhaps the 
most astounding example of unreality of situation, and character 
destroyed for want of its atmosphere, is to be found in The 
Ambassadors. ‘All the growing discomfort the reader may have 
experienced as to Madame de Vionnet’s not being a consistent 
really-drawn character comes to a climax in the incident of her call 
on Sarah Pocock. No woman of the world could have imposed 
that cadl. Considered on the lowest, the miost obvious ground, it 
is not the way to propitiate the “ Sarak: Pococks ” -of life to 
cheapen oneself to them. Even if we suppyse the call to be paid, 

Madame de Vionnet’s talk is incredible. Sutely it is diametrically 
opposed to all we have been told of her that/she should again and 
again place Strether in predicaments which/eyen Waymarsh per- 
ceives and struggles to rescue him from. Then the taste of her talk, 

her “‘Strethers,’’ her chaffing about “ dear old Maria,” her in- 
sistence on her daughter’ s being permitte to see Mamie, her pro- 
prietorship of Chad; S m much obliged to 
“you, I’ i—and, finally in- 
par old Maria? ” 
ur mother knows 
e_attempted to 
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in the yellow December days; while others, looking back 
upon a time when they were guilty of this confusion of simple- 
mindedness, commit the less pardonable error of ‘the complex- 
minded, and, instead of thinking that the smoke is the mountain, 
think that the mountain is smoke. Mr. Cook’s discriminating 
pages should do a great deal to blow the fumes away ; they should 
go far towards reconciling this independent age of ours with the 
splendid personality by which our fathers were subdued. 

Ruskin was a “ teacher,” accepted as such and ever ready to 
flaunt the insignia of his office in the public eye. The teacher is 
a Victorian animal, an extinct species, and it is palpable to our 
emancipated minds that his insignia were mere apron-strings. 
Perhaps, for all that, it argues a lack of real independence on our 
part to be offended, as we so often are, at an outworn fashion, which 
must have become harmless, one would suppose, from the very 
fact of being worn out, and in which there surely lurks for those 
who will perceive it a kind of old-world charm. Ruskin had a 
“* message ” for our fathers, and undoubtedly he has a message still 
for us. His weight is, when we regard one impact of it, thrown 
resolutely in the face of the conquering tendencies of the age; but 
he anticipated most of the problems of the day and offered the solu- 
tions we are still but slowly reaching at a time when they seemed 
stark madness. Events are justifying him strangely. The laissez- 
faire economics, which he challenged alone in the streaming 
thoroughfares in 1860, are retiring everywhere to the back-streets, . 
the slums and alleys of the-mind. His insight unquestionably 
had a prophetical vein. Wet he is not a writer whom we can readily 
_ trust, and our distrust, ta king the style as an indication of the man, 
attaches itself sometimes ¥o his character. To those who care to 
grow familiar with him, ht remains, it is true, one of the most lov- 
able of the great men, few: in number, whose life and personality 
shine through the veil the written word and claim a personal 
response; and yet it is Se aaf his unattractive features that his 
readers to-day are most av e fact is that they mistake the 
accidents for the essence, a{nd finding Ruskin in early life pious, 
pompous, and rhetorical; irk late life dogmatic, discontented, and 
scatter-brained, are led to suspect that the fund of passion in his 
nature was, after all, a shall one. The violences and exaggera- 
tions of his style are obviously a symptom of some kind of weakness. 
There is a tendency to attriffute them to weakness of a kind which 
people profess nowadays to Wisregard, but to which, nevertheless, 
they are extremely sensitive, to moral weakness in short—to the 
absence in him of. the power (Jo enter into the common arena of life 
and to measure, control, direct his strength in response to the 
forces that prevail there and test the character of men. One may 
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crystalline ultra-simplicity may be some part of the author’s con- 
ception. Madame de, Vionnet is pre-eminently a social being. 
Yet throughout this scene she ignores the primary law of society 
—mutuality of intercourse—the agreement that no individual shall 
make social advances, except on a common profession of feeling. 
The author’s intention, of course, is that we shall think of Madame 
de Vionnet as suffering and distracted. But we are shown the 
condition of mind at the price of the crumbling of the character. 
Does not the difference between one social level and another lie just 
in the manner in which such nervousness betrays itself, the expres- 
sion it takes? The nervousness of the woman who makes this 
faux pas would have introduced into her relations with Chad all 
the elements that our whole conception of Madame de Vionnet 
_ fests upon her not introducing. Of Mr. James’s heroine (who 
earlier in the book has been so alluringly, so consummately, ours 
also) in this chapter and others that follow, we find ourselves ex- 
claiming in the author’s words from elsewhere*: ‘‘ On the basis 
“tof so great a weakness, where was your idea of the interest? On 
“ the basis of so great an interest, Where was the provision for so 
““much weakness?” > ue 
And if Mr. James fails in penetrating a certain temper of mind in 
European society—and how, after all, couļd it be otherwise when 
‘to the alien in him we owe so much in so many directions ?—there 
is, I believe, an element of our life in regard to which his nationality 
operates even more deeply. In the Preface to Volume XVII. Mr. 
James tells us that he has placed together a group of his composi- 
tions concerning the side of life to which he has felt himself most 
susceptible. ‘‘ The fairy tale side of life,” he says, ‘‘ has used for 
“ the tug at my sensfbility a cord all itsown.. . . . The ghost 
‘story, as we may fdr convenience call it, has ever 'been for me 
“ the most possible fom of the fairy tale.” Now a number of the 
tales in this volume are among Mr. James’ s most outstanding 
successes. But these,\¥such as The Beast in the Jungle, Owen 
Wingrave, and T l concerned with the 
“ supernatural ” æsentations of rare 
and delicate bu 
point needed prc 
desree in which s 
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admit that Ruskin’s character was not tested in this way, and he 
suffered accordingly ; he never, as Jowett said, ‘‘ rubbed his mind 
“against others.” Bift it was opportunity, not power, that was lack- 
ing; and perhaps his innocence of the market-place and of its pre- 
occupations did something to preserve that intensity of purity in 
his thinking which was the secret of the lasting vitality of his 
perceptions. 

Among the smaller annoyances with which Ruskin strews the 
steep path of the mountain pilgrim, one of the most tiresome is his 
perpetual itération of the word “entirely.” He engraved it upon 
*his father’s tombstone, calling him “an entirely honest merchant,”’ 
and it puts some of the airiest of his billets-doux quite out of 
countenance, like a bishop at a ball. I fancy that the element of 
affectation in this trick escaped him because the word gave natural 
expression to what was, after all, the central force of his mind. 
He was himself whole-hearted to the last fibre of his nature. The 
characteristic process of his thought was a clear, irrevocable parting 
of truth from error and uncertainty, the ‘“ drawing out of the line 
“of the Almighty that man and beast may exist.” The process is 
beset with difficulty and danger, and yet it is the ultimate process of 
thought, as, in their different realms, the artist and the mathemati- 
cian, the scientist and the philosopher, unite to testify. By reason- 
ing we sift, we arrange, we systematise our intuitions, and learn 
how to define and apply them; but there will be little to sift or to 
systematise, or to apply, unless, at the coun*il meeting of the mind, 
intuition continues to preside. And it is the mark of intuition that 
it isentire. This creative, vitalising vision ygas the first of Ruskin’s 
gifts. His mind was never clogged by i n past or fogged by 
lost memories of half-assimilated ideas.. was intent for what 
was before and around him; and around l, if we can but open 
our eyes to it, is truth. 

Wide-eyed to truth, Ruskin was, as i ‘were, wide-mouthed for 
the instant proclamation.of his vision of ift. He was endowed with 
eloquence from early childhood._Novg the forms of expression 
have an intoxication of their own. Long before the mind has come 
to close quarters with the world, it may fbe charmed, in impression- 
able and impulsive natures, by vague [premonitions of experience 
and by the sense of its own budding power. What is vague in the 
object seems to conspire with what is copious in the subject and the 
result is magniloquence, a form of utterance sometimes impressive 

and seldom intended to be more. The oung Ruskin was not free 
from headiness of this kind; he loved tq hear the music of his own 
voice because it was his own; and the §rhetorical ornamentation of , 
his work, flagrant in his first writings, became an ingrained habit 
with him before he had detected its abs rdity, and affected his style 
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fifty pages—was only narrated through a third person, and could 
not be conceived of as having an eye-witness. In the tale, too, 

_Owen Wingrave was jastified in not fleeing from the haunted room 
at the last by the fact that his cousin had turned the key in the door. 
In the play, as given at the Little Theatre recently under the title 
of The Saloon, half the audience was left, at the fall of the curtain, 
in the belief that the sensitive and delicatély-minded Owen had 
committed suicide in the presence of the girl he adored. And, for 
all its ugliness, this idea, after all, is not one atom more nonsensical 
than that he should have died from nervous terror while in her com- 
pany. There was not the smallest need to determine in regard to 
the story whether the ghost was of an objective or a subjective kind, 
but it must have been obvious to every reader that it was of the kind 
that cannot appear when we are not alone. 

In view of the very recent performance of The Saloon this digres- 
sion; to speak of Owen Wingrave, has seemed pardonable. But 
the point we are really dealing with is that neither that tale nor the 
best-known tales in the volume are concerned with the super- 
natural. The first of those that are, and the first in the book, is 
The Aliar of the Dead. And this is a story so finished and 
delicately adroit in all its secondary considerations—the level of 
ideas within the range of direct analysis wheré Mr. James’s powers 
are unrivalled—that readers are apt to overlook the blind spot at 
its centre. Its skill is so great that they may well be decoyed: yet in 
regard tg matters of taste a danger signal hajngs out in the earliest 
pages, when Stransom, the hero of the tale, azing-in a jeweller’s 
window, sore for the forgotten and innumerable dead, is spoken of 
as “ lingering long enough to suspend in a vision a string of pearls 
“* about the white neck of his own vanished lov¢! ” Intercepted in. 
this occupation by an old friend, Creston, whh is accompanied by 
his second wife, Stransom’s nerves are im diately on edge for 
the first and deceased Mrs. Creston, a wo an, who, in common 
with many of Mr. James’s rarest relegated Pheroines, has died at 
child-birth. i aith t m ] drives Stransom 

back igh doorway. 
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harmfully to the very end; he was never, I mean, secure against 
occasional inroads of the alliterative and sing-song phrases which 
he had come to detest. But the true source“of his eloquence was 
elsewhere; it was not in its essence an impressive, it was_a com- 
municative eloquence. Blake, from whom I have &lready quoted 
(and who that is familiar with Ruskin’s ideas can fail to be struck 
by the curious anticipation of some of the most fundamental of them 
by Blake?) explains how for the man of feeling the reactions of 
sympathy are as immediate and unconscious as the watering of the 
eye-when a particle of sand flies into it. Tears are not rhetorical, 
and Ruskin was so. And yet one has but to extend this idea of 
Blake’s to find that it reveals the secret of Ruskin’s fountain of 
words. Before he was'ten years old he was writing ‘“‘ Songs of Inno- 
“ cence ” to please his father’s ear, and to the end of his life “* there 
“was never,” as Professor Norton says, “a soul that responded 
“ with more sensitiveness, or more instant sympathy to the appeals 
“ of nature or of man. It was like an zolian harp, its strings quiver- 
. ‘ing musically in serene days. under the touch of the soft air, but 
“as the clouds gathered and the winds arose, vibrating in the 
“ blast with a tension that might break thé sounding-board itself.” 
_ The artificiality of his writing often suggests a man wrapped up in 
self-spun webs of fine theory and untried aspiration ; he was, really, 
nothing of the kind. These artifices were accidents of his solitary 
upbringing and of the false tastes of the period in which he lived. 
There was somethings n them of his mother’s methodical serenity ; 
he arranged his sei, Gnces as she did her dinner-table, punctual 
alliteration being aS ngcessary for the one as the proper distribu- 
tion of forks and spof™s was for the other. It is_not surprising, 
then, that his balanc sriods leave us cold; he was cold when he 
wrote them ; they wercWm™m™—corative exercises in which he took a crafts- 
man’s pride when he wm young, and by which he was tempted and 
led away for a time because of the inflaming effect they-had upon 
our grandparents. But they do not reveal insincerity, as the casual 
reader now too often suspects; they conceal sincerity. And the 
concealment is only pos&ible because the sincerity is perfectly 
unsuspecting ; for the charin of Ruskin’s character through life lay 
in the candour, the justice, }the spontaneity of his emotions. 
Ruskin’s emotional intenffity, like his gift of eloquence, survives 
investigation; it does not pale, on the contrary, it glows with a 
deeper colour, when it is§ brought into the light. Of course, 
nothing is commoner than to See clouds of enthusiasm or indigna- 
tion adrift on air; and.ndp reflection is more familiar than that 
¿emotion to be respectable ust be solidly grounded, must have an 
inherent fitness to the object or occasion by which it has been 
evoked. Here again, then as previously in relation to thought, 
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“‘ friends would now die that he might establish with them, in this 
‘“ manner, a connection more charmingly.” For whom? ‘With 
Chapter Five, the tale, entering on the definitively restricted per- 
sonal region, concerning only Stransom and the living woman 
who shares the altar he has bought, moves with admirable security. ° 
From here to the end it is singularly perfect. But, when we con- 
sider the theme that is chosen, is it not more than strange that this ° 
should be the only part that is spiritual? Presenting Stransom to 
us in churches and before altars, the author has given, us no atmos- 
phere. For artistic purposes, he might as well have been set in a 
parlour. That which to the most everyday minds a church in 
some degree stands for has been unfelt. In so far as the story is 
vital, it is concerned with the living and not, as its author means it 
~ to be and says that it is, with the dead. And our dissatisfaction, 
under this heading, must deepen immensely when we learn of the 
story’s genesis—the funeral on its way to Kensal Green and Mr. 
James. S friend who cried out ‘‘ Mourir à Londres, c’est être bien 
‘ mort.” Mr. James thinks of himself as placing self-imposed 
limits on his use of the supernatural. But, as a matter of fact, 
does he share in susceptibility to ‘‘ spiritual ’? atmospheres to the 
degree of an ordinary Englishman? Happily to most of us, how- 
ever unorthodox, to buy up an altar would not be to “‘ raise ’”’ or 
consecrate one, but to:commit a sacrilege, to destroy a bridge with 
the unseen. Stransogn’s vision of purchasing the altar as a private 
preserve is no subtlety and illumination, but a blunted and inartis- 
tic idea. For normal minds, apart from and outside theologies, 
envisage a church as a community--a way of escape by com- 
munion. In thinkifmg over these points we find our minds casting 
back to New Engla\nd. From stock of the Pilgrim Fathers there 
rises, after two and a half centuries, a past-master of subtleties, but 
of subtleties only cotvincing considered apart from communities, 
restricted to individua{s outside societies—the kind left to the Puri- 
tan when he broke with tradition and deified personal conscience. 
Centres of interegs roblems now 
offered us have j 
forefathers tho 
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we see the value of acute and widely ranging intuitions. We may 
compare emotion, perhaps, to an electric current, dispersible at will 
in a blind flash, but estimable in proportion as we apply its latent 
forces to some definite and desired effect. Ruskin was a dynamo 
of vast capacity ; but his versatility in his applications of the electric 
current was his distinguishing feature. His powers were pro- 
digious in this respect. It is quite true that specialists in architec- 
ture or in economics, in poetry or painting, in geology, botany, 
ornithology, or in the hundred other subjects which Ruskin 
explored or touched, may be able, in their various degrees, to smile 
“at the freedom of his passionate generalisations, or the inaccuracy 
of his records of the individual objects of his loves. Yet the man 
who saw—who saw, one might almost say, for the first time—the 
architecture of medizeval Europe, deserves pardon if, while measur- 
ing the details of buildings which have heard the death sentence 
and will suffer it unless he can win them a reprieve, he sometimes 
says feet when he means yards or mistakes ells for inches. And 
Europe (the reader will forgive a mild hyperbole) was only one of 
the minor discoveries of this visionary Columbus. Through sixty 
years of ceaseless industry he was garnering, registering, relating 
impressions and moving half his time in worlds in which he was 
alone. Advancing life found him more and more a prey, as Mr. 
Cook says, ‘‘ to the foible of omniscience ” ; and who can wonder? 
What is really remarkable in Ruskin is-not the force of his pre- 
possessions and prejudices, though it wa®@reat, nor the frequency 
in his work of errors of inattention, though these are legion; it is 
rather the vast range of his effective attention, and his capacity for 
scientific precision and detachment as anf observer. No one was 
more liable than he was to be swept off his feet in moments of exulta- 
tion, to discharge lightning-flashes, to dény, sometimes with con- 
tempt and contumely, truths which otherg had perceived and he had 
not perceived; the Slade professor at Oxford ought, of course, to 
have had more self-control; all the same] the lasting power and im- 
pressiveness of his emotion is its wide foundation in actuality, its 
secure reliance upon what we might alnfost call an infallible right- 
ness of perception. f 
My readers will, I hope, not find fthis exposition of Ruskin’s 
virtues too tedious and forbidding in if abstractness. The moment 
seems appropriate for such an appraisal; for Mr. Cook’s Life, 
with the new clearness and completenegss which it gives to our con- 
crete picture of the man, can supply tlhe needful antidote. Those 
who wish to be reminded of Ruskin’s sfubmissive devotion as a son, 
of his passionate inflexibility as a lover, of his kindness as a coun; 
sellor, his gentleness as a protector, his sympathy, deference, whim- 
Sicality, and sweet gaiety and franknesfls as a companion and friend, 
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“just then so strange and fair—as wonderful as he had said; the 
““ face of a young woman all splendidly drawn, down to the hands, 
“and splendidly dressed; a face almost livid in hue, yet handsome 
‘in sadness, and crowned with a mass of hair rolled back and high, 
“that must, before fading. with time, have had a family resem- 
“blance to her own. The lady in question, at all events, with her 
“slightly Michaelangelesque squareness, her eyes of other days, 
“ her full lips, her long neck, her recorded jewels, her brocaded and 
“ wasted reds, was a very great personage—only unaccompanied 
“by a joy. ° And she was dead, dead, dead! Milly recognised 
“ her exactly in words that had nothing to do with her. ‘I shall 
“< never be better than this.’ °? Lord Mark does not understand— 
it is part of the rare weaving of this tapestry-like picture that the 
Englishman should offer perfected adroitness to mate with her feel- 
ing. He protects without understanding, and the two pass on 
through an assembly whose personages gaze “‘ as if Milly had been 
“the Bronzino and the Bronzino only Milly,” and murmur, 
““* Superb.’ ° It would be absurd to pretend that Mr. James in his 
earlier writings gave us anything quite so rare—so dim and deep in 
colour and texture—as this. It is the gréatest scene in the whole 
of his work. Yet The Wings of a Dove has other pictures, in 
Venice, worthy at least of such company. And almost, if not quite, 
on a par with them is that cameo in The Golden Bowl; Charlotte 
acting as cicerone at Fawns—the clear-lighted gallery, the grey- 
blue tongs of the tapestry, the austere high voice which Maggie and 
Adam hear going on and on with its exposition from tension too 
great to allow it to stop or to quaver. Béfore passages such as 
these all criticism is silent, enthralled. In them, the deeper, the 
more turbid the stirring of human emotions, the)better the ‘‘ spider’s 
“ web ” catches its ‘‘ particles ” and sets them fto gleam in its mesh. 
But why, we presently find ourselves asking, are the parts so 
often greater than the whole, passages and fncidents surpassingly 
thrilling with comparative flatness in thf whole they should 
subserve? It is part ofj@ : at no material is un- 
worthy of treatmen se. Speaking of 
oe 6 its and the very 
‘unlike wanton de- 
scognise—recognise, 
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have only to turn to Mr. Cook’s delightful pages and they will find . 
a thousand fresh evidences of these things. For my part, I have 

to crave indulgence for some further generalities. I have said that 

the frigidities and artificialities of Ruskin’s work were accidental 

reflections of his environment and early training, and that his 

nature was, essentially candid, spontaneous, communicative} and 

sincere. His power, we have seen, was in the last resort perceptive 

and we have reminded ourselves of the immense range of his per- 

ceptions. There is still to be defined what may, perhaps, be called 

their quality. Here Blake again can help us. The quality of true, 
perception has been expressed once for all by him in lines which 

have become a proverb: 


‘* To see the world in a grain of sand, 
And heaven in a. flower.” 


This, he tells us, is to see truly. But he has compressed his mean- 
ing into a parable, as only a poet can, and the parable is not easily 
expanded or translated into literal terms; for it involves the mystery 
of the created world, the mystery of the constitution of life and 
beauty. Yet the task must be attempted; for Blake’s saying is not 
the paradox for which many take it, and the truth which it expresses 
can put us, as nothing else ¢an, into touch with the unifying prin- 
ciple of Ruskin’s mind, the thread which runs through all his mani- 
fold activities and binds thera into an intelligible whole. ' There are 
two ways of looking ou®ipon the world and examining it;-for the 
first it resolves itself into a congeries of particles dead and blind, 
upon which force and motion have descended, making suns out of 
them, and planets, and then plants, animals, and at last men; in the 
analysis of a man accorWing to this view, his conscious life slips, 
as it were, into the background, where it appears as a queer acci- 
dent, an extraneous result of a series rather of coincidences than of 
causes; he is reduced, in ssepce, into a complex internal-combus- 
tion engine in which limb\s ai organs take the place of levers and 
wheels; in fact, he disinte&rates into the fragments he is composed 
of, and there is an underly\ing assumption that these fragments are 
simple because they are smàl, that the smaller you can get them the 
simpler they will become. Wut this assumed simplicity and finitude 
in the observed objects is tife result (if Blake’s view is the correct 
one) of a confusion in the ofoserver’s mind. So far as anyone sees, 
or thinks he sees, these simple constituent fragments, he sees not 
what is, but what he has imagined will be, before him. Facts do not 
bear him out. The miracl® of interdependent organisation, which 
rld of familiar things, is an inescapable 
, and, no matter how minute the object 
r vision, to see it rightly is to see in it 
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them; and in reading Mr. James’s later novels one cannot but be 
impressed by want of perspective. Every successive mood of his 
characters is moulded and crystallised info sharp and resonant 
images. These images have in themselves extraordinary beauty 

and appositeness, but the employment of them, normally, in tran- * 
` sitional passages, puts the very greatest demands on the subject.* 

- A reviewer of Mr. James’s last book has just said: ‘‘ It shows again’ 
“* Mr. James’s marvellous faculty for making people do blunt things 

“with infinite finesse, and not very beautiful things beautifully. 
“ His world is his own, and he raises it to his own power.” That 
is an admirable saying. It is possible, however, to endorse it with 
a qualification. Mr. James does indeed quicken ‘‘ his world ’’— 
all the accoutrements, so to speak, of human existence—to an extra 
ordinary poignancy. His intricate furnishings—the tapestries and 
paintings, dim deep old colours, curious outlines of features, 
thoughts about thought—lend their living completeness to 
characters which in themselves are incomplete, and we forget 
through what peep-holes and slits we look on to life. 

The question about the later novels is not whether they are 
astoundingly brilliant—on that score there is no room for differing 
opinions—but whether their centres are living enough to carry the 
complexity their author lays on them. In this matter a compari- ` 
son with Meredith might be instructive. In his essay on George 
Sand (1877), Mr. James wrote: ‘‘ Something even better in a- 
“ novelist (than idealism) is that tender appreciation of actuality 
"which makes even the application of a single coat of rose-colour 
“ seem a violence.” /Here, idea and epithet alike recall passages 
of Meredith. But igonoclast as Mr. Meredith was, and curiously 
lacking in part of Mr. James’s equipment, “‘ the rose-pink of senti- 
“ ment” was in hid creed eschewed for a fiction ‘‘ fortified with 
“ philosophy.” He\was, of course, only too apt to detract from 
his work by a didactic element, lumps of unkindled philosophy, 
but none the less it whs his poet’ s vision that gave the necessary 
impetus—the unifyig his novels. Had that 
been less, vital a is tales must have 
submerged them ee 


much more sublimasi 
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the implication of the whole. Force and motion do not descend 
upon the atom; they are the atom, as science now bears witness: 
and equally we mayecall them ministering Spirits, clothed to the 
last fibre of their visible raiment in forms of beauty. 

A spontaneous recognition or manifestation of this truth, so pas- 
sionafely upheld by Blake, underlies Ruskin’s ubiquitous fertility 
of mind and explains the prophetic insight characteristic of his 
thinking. The idea of a divorce between art and science which 
Blake associated with it might be disposed of by reference to Rus- 
kin’s career’ alone. Art and science work towards different ends, 

ebut both alike depend upon the power of organic, of what one might 
call impassioned, perception. It is, of course, a common ground 
of complaint among artists against Ruskin’s artistic work, that he 
gives a richness of subsidiary detail incompatible with real single- 
ness of artistic effect—that he pursues, so to speak, science instead 
of art—with the result often that his drawings have not only the 
accuracy, but also the dullness, the inexpressiveiness, of a photo- 
graphic representation. The criticism is apt, sa, long as the funda- 
mental community of the artist’s and scientist s perception is held 
in view. But since that community is often verlooked, the nature 
of Ruskin’s error is, as a rule, misrepresented , It arose, not because 
he saw things prosaically, but because his c osen theme, instead 
of retaining its unity before him as the arti t’s theme must do if 
it is to grow into a poem, divided itself undef, his penetrating gaze 
into minuter and still! minuter poems, which still his faithful re- 
cording hand pursued. There was power o faculty in him, as it 
were, for the making of a score of artists, nly that he could not 
make up his mind at any one moment whiciflfto be. We get a kind 
of compensation for this when we turn oy the pages he devotes 
to geology, mineralogy, botany. These wef. compiled for the most 
part in his latest years, and where they fÆ] short of the ideals of 
| Science it is easy to see. Time and patien fail him for the exhaus- 
tive treatment of a problem; we cannot r : to modify and 
adjust his first perception in the ligt a third; he 
begins to systematise and classify su = 
knows more than his own hopes and 
him in his upper or in his nether w: 
tender impracticable dream, the exhil 
ness more than repays us for our pain 
. ideal, he creates another. For unless 
and classify remain living and individu 
classification is an encumbrance, a stulti 
And it is Ruskin’s hint to science that i 
from poetry. As in his artistic work he 
his attention. Seeing the beauty of a 





















. LETTERS FROM A CHINESE EMPRESS AND A 
CHINESE EUNUCH TO THE POPE IN THE 
YEAR 1650. 


S OMEWHERE in Italy (I think in the Doge’s Palace) I saw, 
during the year 1876, some interesting Chinese documents in 

a glass case bearing upon the relations between the Mongols and 
the Kings of England and France. On revisiting Venice in 1898, 
I tried to find these documents once more, and subsequently ob- 
tained the permission of the Prefect of the Vatican Library in Rome 
to search for them, and for Chinese documents generally. During 
the spring of the present year, the Chinese Minister in Rome seems 
to have obtained for one of his staff permission from the Prefect— 
apparently the same one—to institute further inquiry’ into the 
Vatican documents received from State personages in China, and 
the result has been the discovery of two origina letters, interesting 
not only in themseives, but also inasumch as t ley fill up one or two 
hiatuses in Chinese official history. ; 
The facts leading up to the letters in que@#ion are as follow :— 
The corrupt and eunuch-ridden native dynas@-of Ming (1368-1644) 
had succeeded the Mongols, whose 84 Taps ing Persia at times carried 
. On a Correspondence with the Kings of Frangee and England; it was 
now, in turn, being succeeded on the Pe ing throne by another 
Tartar race called the Manchus. The lag: Ming Emperor, attacked 
in his capital by discontented rebels, had{{committed suicide just 
when the Manchus were marching to hisẸ assistance, and, being 
without direct heir, he thus left Open an opportunity to the young 
Manchu Emperor (whose own father had died only a few months. 
before the Ming Emperor) to declare himself sole Emperor of both 
Manchuria and China. 


. Meanwhile, among the fugitive scions dynasty, who 
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from seeing the history of its formation, but he is prevented from 
being blind to its informing spirit. And his science thus passes 
into religion. : e ; ~- 
One can hardly say enough about the transforming freshness 
` which he brings to the study of small things. There is not one of 
his works which is not worth reading if only for its passing lights 
on matters of detail, matters which sometimes belong and some- 
times do not belong to the subject in hand. Passages like that in 
“ The Elements of Drawing,” where he counsels beginners how 
to set about learning to “‘ lay a wash,” give one almost uncannily 
the feeling of the privilege of existence in a world which contains® 
objects so clean and so delightful as saucers or blotting-paper! 
There was no limit to his magic in this respect. Yet the truth and 
charm of a vision of this kind would soon exhaust themselves if the 
‘infinitesimal Wwere really pursued for its own sake. In fact, its 
penetration is cenditioned by its comprehensiveness. ‘“‘ From the 
“ smallest thing, writes Mr. John Bailey, “ there is a true and 
“natural stepping<stone to the greatest things, and’ such a mind 
“(the poet’s) is suhe to find it, is sure to know how to see the 
“ humblest matter sujb specie eterni, as part of a divine and ever- 
“lasting order.’? Tfhese true and natural stepping-stones which 
link the smallest thinggs and the greatest must be open for commu- 
nication both ways. f we are to see the world in a grain of sand, 
we must have travell@¢d minds, and we must know something of 
heaven before we cap see heaven in a flower. And what is the 
not that we should be aware on all hands of 
ion on which the existence of the world 
sured, the process by which wholes divide 
les, and that by which parts unite to form 
re seen to be one and the same. And here 
uskin’s inspiration. i 
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from seeing the history of its formation, but he is prevented from 
being blind to its informing spinit, And his science thus passes 
into religion. e ; ~- 
One can hardly say enough about the transforming freshness 
` which he brings to the study of small things. There is not one of 
his works which is not worth reading if only for its passing lights 
on matters of detail, matters which sometimes belong and some- 
times do not belong to the subject in hand. Passages like that in 
“The Elements of Drawing;’’ where he counsels beginners how 
to set about learning to “‘ lay a wash,” give one almoŝt uncannily 
the feeling of the privilege of existence in a world which contains® 
objects so clean and so delightful as saucers or blotting-paper! 
There was no limit to his magic in this respect. Yet the truth and 
charm of a vision of this kind would soon exhaust themselves if the 
‘infinitesimal Wwere really pursued for its own sake. In fact, its 
penetration is cenditioned by its comprehensiveness. “ From the 
“ smallest thing, X writes Mr. John Bailey, “‘ there is a true and 
“ natural stepping\stone to the greatest things, and’such a mind 
“(the poet’s) is suhe to find it, is sure to know how to see the 
a “ humblest matter sujb specie eterni, as part of a divine and ever- 
“lasting order.’? Tfhese true and natural stepping-stones which 
link the smallest thinggs and the greatest must be open for commu- 
nication both ways. }{f we are to see the world in a grain of sand, 
we must have travell@¢d minds, and we must know something of 
heaven before we cap see heaven in a flower. And what is the 
not that we should be aware on all hands of 
ion on which the existence of the world 
sured, the process by which wholes divide 
les, and that by which parts unite to form 
re seen to be one and the same. And here 
uskin’s inspiration. 
ouches he sees instinctively in relation to 
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continued for a few years to set up as ‘‘ Emperors ” in various parts 
of China, was the late genuine Ming Emperor’s brother, known as 
Prince Kwei; this prince, in whose suite was a faithful and very 
able Christian eunuch, also declared himself ‘‘Emperor’’ in 
Kwang Si province: he was accompanied by the two genuine 
Empresses-Dowager, one his titular mother, and the other his real 
mother ; also by his own wife the ‘‘ Empress,” his son and heir, and 
(later, it appears) his daughter. It must be explained that the 
Jesuits Ricci, Schall, Verbiest, and others, had not only attained 
great influence at Peking under the last Ming Emperors, but they 
had continued that influence during the passing of the Mings and 
the firm establishment of the Manchus: at this time, indeed, the 
ruling classes of China were within ‘‘ measurable distance ” of 
becoming Christians. 

Peking was not the only place where there were Jesuits. Active 
propagation of the Faith was also carried on from the Portuguese 
colony of Macao, and it is therefore not surprising to find that the 
“ Pretender ’’—the Prince Kwei above mentioned—also had a 
Jesuit adviser attached to his suite. This was a German named 
Andrew Xavier Koffler, and it would seem that he must have 
counselled his royal converts to try what they could do towards 
recovering their dynastic rights by appealing to the Papal Throne 
direct. The titular (i.e., first wife) Dowager had been given the 
baptismal name of Helen, the Dowager-Mother that of Mary, the 
Heir-Apparent that of Constantine, and the Empress that of Anne. 
Mr. Chang Kiih-shéng} the Chinese official who made the discovery 
in the Vatican, took photographs of the letters sent to Pope 
Innocent X. by the/Empress and her eunuch, and these were 
published in a native Shanghai journal on the 22nd August last. 
Curiously enough, the journal in question ceas¢ d to exist that very 
day. i 



















OF THE DOWAGER HELEN”S LETTER. 


The Dowager | 
veys her comman 
titular Innocent, th 
the Supreme Head 

She humbly refle 


press Helen of the Great Ming Dynasty con- 
to the Throne-front of the Holy Father, the 
Vicar on Earth of Jesus Lord of Heaven, and 
jf the Catholic Faith. , 
ts that she, Helen, beginning life as an ordi- 
‘nary Chinese girl, i$ now an unworthy occupant of the Imperial 
Palace. Ignorant dM the faith of foreign lands, she is only cogni- 
zant of the establisfhed rites governing the female apartments. 
But, thanks to the Jesuit Xavier Koffler’s preaching the Holy 
Faith from abroad allt the Imperial Court, she has now first heard of 
it, and, accordingly, $ with believing heart she has received baptism, 
and has induced the §{Dowager-Empress Mary, the reigning Empress 
Anne, and the Ha pparent Constantine, one and all, to enter 
the Faith ptism : all this within the past three years. 






besides being too old—sixty-two. 


Rome asking what the hitch was. 


them an audience, and Father Pu -Mi-ko hastenéd,back, 
Meanwhile the senior Empress'Dowage 


with replies. 
at Nan-ning Fu, in Kwang Si, and in 1653 (p 
of her death) the Manchu Emperor sent an offic 
manes. Pan Achilles died in 1658, at the age 
he may well have seen the Pope’s replies. 


Prince Kwei, subsequently fled to Burma, but the Ki 
o ha 


over to the Chinese satrap representing the Manchi 


country thought it safer, in his own interests, t 


It was Achilles| 
Father Pu Mi-ko; the latter carried letters for the Society’ 
as well as for the Popt. He met with such difficulties 
at Macao and Goa successively that he and his 
panions at last ‘decided to travel overland from Goa! 
Syria, finally reaching Venice after two years ’ wanderings. 
then they were subjected to various suspicions, | indigi 
detentions; at Rome itself they could not persuade; 
of their good faith, until, after the death of Innocént: 
“ hasty ’’ letters from the Bishops of Goa and Macao arrived in ae 
At last Alexander Vil. gianted on 
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EUGENICS. 


ig factors of human life, as of all organic 
èdity and variation. In ways and degrees 
3, the qualities and faculties of parents are 
‘en. This fact has always been recognised 
1 of mankind, and modern biology has but 
ryday life. Heredity 
d mysterious ways, 
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by allowing superior men “‘ greater facilities for intercourse with 
““women,’’* by exposing the children of inferior parents and any 
that were deformed, ànd by an abolition, not only of the family, 
but of motherhood as we know it. The officials must take the 
““ greatest possible care that no mother knows her own child.” The 
children were to be reared and trained by the proper officers of the 
State. Proposals such as these it will serve no useful purpose to 
examine and criticise in detail, but the statement will serve to show 
that the essential and central eugenic idea dates back to a hoary 
antiquity., 

The immortal work of Darwin and the evolutionists was the im- 
mediate precursor of modern eugenics. When it was shown that, 
by modification, in correspondence to environment, not only could 
new varieties and superior types be formed, but that all vertebrate 
life was descended from a single stock, the possible results of 
eugenics seemed to assume gigantic proportions. Nightmare 
visions of the superman began to haunt the air. à 

The founder, and the most notable exponent, of modern eugenics 
was the late Sir Francis Galton. Himself a relative of Darwin, and 
a pronounced Darwinian, it was only natural that he should attempt 
to apply to another sphere of thought the ideas of his relative and 
master. He called attention to the interesting and well-known fact 
that many families possess an unusual number of men of note and 
of considerable ability. He thereupon proceeded to systematise 
his observations, and to draw up a classification of men according 
to “ natural gifts.” Now, let it be noted immediately, to whatever 
extent Sir Francis Galton’s conclusions have been and will need 
to be revised by other workers, his volume contains a vast amount 
of carefully systematised fact which will always be useful to the 
student of heredity. Some of the inferences h¢ve been abandoned, 
even by modern eugenists, but of ‘the value of accumulation of 
facts there can be no reasonable doubt. It 
inferences, and with the practical proposals t veen based on 
them by himself a ve to deal. 

Sir Francis : that a large 
number of ch as height 
of error. 
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same law. The nature of the classification* he drew up can best 
_be indicated by quoting a part of his famous table :— ’ 


natural 
Ability. 








Proportion 1 in— 








Number in each 
million of same age | 256,000 | 162,000 | 63,563 15,696 | 2,432 


ge ~ ol 1 
The method of grading is of exceeding interest, as are also some 
of the conclusions, particularly the inference (in which there is 
probably some degree of truth) that the ancient Athenians were 
about two grades higher than the modern Englishmen, that is as 
much above us as we are above thenegro. But the exact numbers 
do not matter greatly. The inference is simple. So far as customs 
will allow, let us actively encourage the propagation of our highest 
‘classes (possibly E, and certainly F and‘above), and let us dis- 
courage the propagation of the lowest classes (c and below), contain- 
ing a considerable proportion of imbeciles and idiots. 

Needless to say, the ultimate object is one from which “few will 
dissent. We all desire, if we can accomplish it without incurring 
greater evils, to remove idiocy, imbecility, degeneracy. We all 
desire to produce à race of physical beauty, intellectual power and 
emotional richness equal if not superior to that of ancient Greece. 
The brighter Hellgs of the poets is ever an ideal to which the 
rd. But how is this to be accomplished? 
What are th al methods proposed? Will they, even in a 
small degree 2 ill they produce any 
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must be carefully considered. The aking of them does not imply 
that the answer will be negative. I, for one, firmly believe that 
there is a general nataral ability. But what is the relation between 
this and the special ability of the poet, the artist, the scientific 
investigator ? « 

Here we tind ourselves face to face with the deepest problems 
of philosophy and of evolution, the meaning and the sur- 
vival value of the various human faculties. We must be quite 
clear (and no one yet has been quite clear) concerning our 
standards of value. The nature of probable proposals can easily 
be forecasted, and they must be discounted in advance unless and 
until fundamental evolutionary problems are more fully under- 
stood. We require deeper philosophic analysis before it is pos- 
sible to approve special conclusions. We wish to know the ulti- 
mate objects, whether the proposals will accomplish them, and 
whether the same objects will not better be obtained in other and 
indirect ways. 

In view of the somewhat critical attitude adopted in this paper, 
it will be well to indicate that I am not here attacking scientific 
investigation, or the main principles on which the structure of 
eugenics is based. For example, the late Sir Francis Galton has, 
by will, founded a research fellowship i in eugenics. The proceeds 
are, it is understood, to be applied toa study of the laws of heredity. 
Nothing could be more admirable. On few subjects of common or 
scientific interest is our knowledge more obscure, on none is exact 
knowledge more desirable. Let us, by all means, study the facts at 
our disposal. Let us make careful and exact investigation. Let us 
encourage, in every possible way, the advancement of human 
knowledge. Above all, let us not place ob tacles in the way of 
the development of new ideas. 

Then again, it is undoubtedly true thať many of the ideas 
included in eugenic propaganda are true/ and unexceptionable. 
That they have been recognised by others}, who would repudiate 

the term eugenist, is nosaci itici í we find that they and 
i erent structure. Let 
by Dr. Saleeby, 
re,” is the latest, 
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Moreover, it should be understood that any proposals, however 
revolutionary, even as fundamental as those of Plato, for racial 
improvement by change of institutions, if they .are made by 
responsible individuals, should be fearlessly faced. On all matters 
let us maintain freedom of discussion. Let us besready to meet 
those who wish to reform our ideas and give them a fair hearing. 
But all proposals to improve or alter recognised custom in matters 
so fundamental as this require the most searching criticism before 
they are acted upon, either by private individuals, or by legislative 
enactment, especially the latter. Private individuals*may make 
their own personal mistakes, and others may learn from the results; 
but any suggestions implying probable or possible action by the 
Government require most careful watching in the interests of 
freedom. 

Leaving discussion of general principles, and turning our atten- 
tion to actual proposals, we find ourselves in difficulties because the 
latter are so elusive and so changeable. When the history of the 
eugenic movement is studied, we find that it shows in its initial 
stages (like some other movements arising from an imperfect com- 
prehension of modern evolutionary science) proposals which in- 
volve a startling departure from common tradition. In the later 
stages, the noveltiés collapse, and are abandoned by the eugenists, 
- and the little that remains is hardly sufficiently important to justify 
a new name, and bears no relation to the claims made by the 
adherents. There is an immense disproportion between the claims 
and the methods. Pills to cure earthquakes is no exaggerated 
metaphor. - Dr. Saleeby, to whom we have already referred, 
believes that eugenics is going to save the world.* But his actual 
proposals are vague\and minute. 

These latter, which\ seem to be all on which eugenists are agreed, 
are divided into two classes, commonly called positive and negative 
eugenics. The formar propose to improve the race by the 
encouragement of the jpropagation of the best types, the latter by 
the discouragement ofthe propagation of the worst. It will be 
conveniént to consid i in this 
section we find th À 
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ground af freedar 
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r 
believed to be specially inheritable. It will, perhaps, be well to 
quote Dr. Saleeby’s exact words. : 

“. . . negative tugenics will seek to define the diseases and 
““ defects which are really hereditary, to name those the transmis- 
“sion of which is already certainly known to.occur, and to raise 
“ the average of the race by interfering as far as may be with the 
“parenthood of persons suffering from these transmissible dis- 
“orders. Only thus can certain of the gravest evils of society, 
“as, for instance, feeble-mindedness, insanity, and crime due tc 
“inherited degeneracy be suppressed, and, if race culture were 
“absolutely incapable of effecting anything whatever in the way 
“of increasing the fertility of the worthiest classes of individuals, 
“its services in the direction here briefly noticed would still be of 
*‘ incalculable value.’’—(Parenthood, etc., p. 183.) 

To proposals so vague as this it is only possible to'make vague 
and general criticisms. Indeed, as we have already seen, some of 
the root assumptions are incontestable. No one would dream of 
asserting that insanity or transmissible disease* was, in itself, 
a qualification for parenthood. But do not these defects 
Sometimes co-exist with otherwise good or even exceptional 
qualities? And how is it possible to distinguish between such 
cases and those in which the individual is (apparently) of no par- 
ticular value to society? And how doés Dr. Saleeby propose to 
“interfere ’? with the parenthood of these individuals? Does he 
(as has, J believe, been proposed by so eminent an authority as 
Professor Kar! Pearson) desire that the State shall definitely inter- 
fere in the matter of marriages? Does he think that a medical 
certificate of health and sanity should be produced before a mar- 
riage is solemnised? The whole matter resolves itself into one 
gigantic query. If you propose to save the world, or to do any 
appreciable good to the world, how do you propose to do it, or, 
at any rate, how do you propose to begin? bi 

To advance from eneral statement thaf, so far as society, by 
expression of opi ces_thes¢/ marriages and dis- 
countenances th favourable factor 
. Crime pee ad nd fast rule, at 
We call to 
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sent, in certain phases, failure and degeneracy, but it is a kind of 
failure and of degeneracy of which the world has need. 

Facts like these have always puzzled those who have viewed the 
world too one-sidedly ‘from the standpoint of modern science. 
Some, like Lombroso, and particularly like his follower, Nordau, 
have taken the truly logical step, and condemned, not only the 
weakness, but the genius. According to Nordau, Nietzsche and 
Schopenhauer, Ibsen and Wagner, Tolstoi, Zola and the Pre- 
Raphaelites (to say nothing of smaller men) are merely producers 
of morbid works, and personally degenerates. The tests he 
applies might, with some show of reason, ban, in a similar way, 
Byron, Shelley, Turner, and many others who have done some- 
thing to enrich the drabness of modern life. 

Somehow, since Nordau’s work was written, there has occurred 
a subtle change in the tone of public opinion, which renders it un- 
necessary to déal with these ideas in detail. Mr. H. G. Wells, 
who is himself, in matters of scientific interest, at least as com- 
petent as Nordau, has done much -to kill them by quiet ridicule. 
Indeed, the doubt that naturally arises in the mind of the average 
man is not so much whether the medical specialist understands art, 
as whether he understands madness. We begin to wonder, not 
whether artistic genius (even if one-sided and mistaken) lies low in 
the scale of eugenic being, but whether, after all, those who show 
signs of degeneracy, with apparently no compensating features, 
may not be the possessors of qualities which, though the present 
time has not been able to utilise them, it is racially important should 
be transmitted to posterity. 

If the medical specialist is right i in asserting similarity between 
artistic genius and what he is pleased to call degeneracy, does it 
not then throw such a doubt upon the whole structure of ‘‘ negative, 

“ eugenics ” that we are bound to say :—“‘ Go on investigating as 
“ much as you please, but do not dare to act ” ? 

Such doubts, until they can be discussed or settled, certainly take 
away the basis for proj osed political, as the sterilisation 
of criminals. Socigg cting ultra vires. 
It would be like 
see any virtug 
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no value as a parent. Our list, however smail, of proposed legal 
prohibitions, even if it were possible to carry them out in practice, 
requires careful- investigation before even individual action is taken. 
With regard to State enactment, it is not for inconsidered pro- 
° posals like thesé, for such doubtful benefits, for such minute results 
one way or the other, that we are willing to give up the principle 
of freedom in the most vital matters of human life. 
The political aspect of negative eugenics is intimately bound up . 
with the problem of the poor law. It may be possible here to raise 
a question which can be called national in the narrower sense of the 
word. We can understand the query whether children should be 
brought into the world who are bound to be a charge on the rates. 
But are we sure that the problem isa real one? No doubt, isolated 
instances could be given of families who have habitually been sup- 
ported by the State, but is that due to heredity or to environment, 
to congenital inability to be self-supporting or to the defects of our 
social system? Are they unable or unwilling to work? If un- 
willing, is there no way of inducing or compelling them to give to 
society an equivalent for what they receive? Might not a better 
organised society be able to utilise them? Surely, here, the right 
method is to reform our poor law, to set our social structure in 
order, and then to see whether the problem is real or imaginary. 
Until we can ensure that our social system is not at fault, the 
problem does not arise. Even investigation becomes impossible. 
The questions raised by “ positive eugenics,” are much more 
subtle and complicated. The positive eugenist does not propose to . 
destroy but to create, and his ideas are not open to the same objec- 
tions. Moreover, he deals with a problem that is certainly real. 
It may be briefly stated as follows :—The ordinary competent man 
(Galton’s C, D, E: we will take his classification for purposes of 
illustration) can, in the matter of marriage and the founding of a 
family, look after himself. The prizes of life fall to him, and, if he 
-does not do his part in the peopling of the jyorld the fault is his 
own, and, moreov nsuring or i 
not good enoug 
* ceptional 
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and Spencer, Carlyle, Mill and Kelvin, all died childless. It was 
only the accident of inherited wealth that enabled Darwin to marry 
and bring up a family. Are there no medns by which men such 
as these can be enabled to contribute to the future, not only in 
ideas but in life? The eugenist has not answered this question, 
though he has done something in that he has asked it. 

Unfortunately, on this point, practical proposals can hardly be 
said to exist. Sir Francis Galton did, I believe, suggest subsidies 
to married couples of the University student class who could be 
definitely passed as eugenic. But who was to pay the subsidy, and 

` who to settle the eugenic question, appear to have been obscure 
points. Nothing has come of the idea. There is nothing to criti- 
cise, save a vague idea, which, so far as it goes, is not without 
promise. All that is here possible or desirable is to make a few 
criticisms and warnings, to point out some factors that have been 
overlooked, certain pitfalls to be avoided, to attempt to serve truth 
by pointing out that some paths, apparently obvious, are not likely 
to attain it. 

The first point will, it is hoped, show that the outlook of the 
positive eugenist, if he will view his subject from a standpoint 
somewhat wider than that to which he is accustomed, is not so 
hopeless as he may sometimes think. The first-rate man, in so far 
as he succeeds in obtaining recognition for his ideas, does, in fact, 
affect the course of human evolution, does, in some small degree, 
change the racial type of humanity. Disguise it how we will, 
the basal evolutionary factor of natural selection still remains in 
human life. Our environment is social. As we mould and alter 
social conditions, these types survive, these decay. All creative 
work, in greater or less degree, for better or worse, does mould. 

the social structure. In setting forth the ideal of liberty, Mill did 
something that those who can breathe only in an atmosphere of 
freedom mj uruiwe, where otherwisegthey would be crushed 
only the survival 
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revert once more to the primitive rock pigeon, the cultivated rose 
becomes the wild rose, artificial and fancy varieties quickly vanish. 

On the other hand, ehange of environment is usually accom- 
panied by some normal and permanent, if slight, modification of 
‘type. Each South Sea Island has its own particular variety or 
species of the same genus of insect. Sometimes the necessary 
change of environment is trivial. In the North of Ireland, each 
little stream has its own peculiar dominant variety of salmon, and 
if by chance, as does sometimes happen, a salmon properly be- 
longing to another stream is caught, it can usually be identified by 
the local fishermen. Let us, therefore, note one basal fact in the 
evolution of life. Selective breeding does not produce permanent 
and stable varieties, change of environment does. 

° The analogy, if applied to human life, is good but not perfect. 
It fails in that man can alter the social structure, the main factor in 
the environment to which he adapts himself, and which, in some 
small degree, he can adapt to himself. So it is theoretically pos- 
sible, if we could produce more and more first-rate men, per- 
manently to affect the course of human evolution. Man and society 
are like two gravitating bodies, the larger controls the motion of 
the smaller only in and because it is itself, in some small degree, 
controlled. But we should clearly note that, throughout the 
course of human history, it is one essential characteristic of the 
front rank man that he is not quite in harmony with common ideas 
and social conditions. But with that characteristic he combines 
intellectual and moral powers which enable him to influence and 
change his environment. Galileo and Luther, Shelley and Byron, 
Danton and Napoleon, Darwin and Kelvin, profoundly modified 
the social structure of old European civilisation. Sir Walter 
Raleigh, William Penn, and George Washington helped to found 
anewone. Both are phases of the great course of social evolution. 
Thus the positive eugenist can do something, if only he can find 
the right methods. But he shut not expect tog'much. The excep- 
tional man can no mog ermanently hostile environ- 
ment than the tame i 
«sandhills. If th 
it is because t 
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powerful restrictions of the liberty of the individual. Pedigrees 
and ‘‘eugenic”’ qualifications would require to be studied in-a 
scientific and unpleasing manner. And it*is practically and abso- 
lutely impossible to doit. The range of human qualities is so vast 
and soincommensurable. Two University students, or musicians, ° 
or actors, Or athletes, for example, will, and often do, make admir- 
able companions for life, and may individually stand high in the 
‘scale of eugenic being. But is the marriage necessarily as eugenic 
as the individuals? Do we want an accentuation of special quali- 
ties? And how are we to find a common measure between different 
qualifications? Then there is the question of latent qualities, 
the undistinguished children of famous parents. Others, again, 
with first-class abilities, are met by an environment too adverse to 
permit of development. Then, again, it is the special characteristic 
of many front-rank men that recognition does not come quickly. 
The post facto recognition in mature years or in old age will not 
assist the eugenist. And if society is unable to recognise in- 
dividual achievement till the best years of life have passed, how can 
it appreciate eugenic value?_ The artificial assessment of the 
eugenic value of a marriage is (and probably always will be) an im- 
possibility. The instincts of men and women, and particularly 
the instincts of women towards men, are worth more than all the 
classifications in the world. 

The Socialist proposal of the State endowment of motherhood 
involves the same difficulties in a more accentuated form. We 
cannot endow motherhood without making inquiries into the value 
of that which we endow. The huge breach in our tradition of 
liberty which any proposal of the kind would involve, is, in itself, 
an insuperable obstacle. We are inclined, at the present day, to 
expect too much from the direct action of the State. And any 
proposal of this kind opens wider the door to all the evils of 
favouritism, nepotism, and backstairs influence so inextricably asso- 

i when subsidies are not 
or definite organised 
State would be, 
which we have 
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The-present article would not be complete without a brief refer- 
ence to the possibility of eugenic proposals-working otherwise than 
through marriage. Here, again, we should find ourselves met with 
grave difficulties. The revival of the Platonic idea can be dis- 

* missed immediately. Apart from religious objections, the instinct 
of parenthood is too deeply implanted in mankind. No one will 
love and tend a child like the mother. No one_will help like the 
father. The institution of marriage lies too near the foundations 
of human society to be lightly attacked. Even those who advocate 
easy divorce and who admit experiments and exceptional cases, re- 
cognise that monogamous marriage is, and probably will be, 
the natural institution for the average man and woman. Then, 
again, there is the gravest danger that the relaxation of cus- 

° tomary ideas may increase the economic power of the employer 
class of men over the employed class of women. Wealth 
implies power—too much power—over the present; it must not 
also be power over the future. Nothing can be less eugenic 
than this. We must eliminate the element of economic 
pressure from all forms of sexual relationship. There is more 
wisdom in the common traditions of mankind than appears 
at first sight when they are viewed from the standpoint of 
science. . 

Nevertheless, the problem of positive eugenics is a real one. 
There is a growing disinclination towards marriage among the 
more intelligent and talented women, those who can easily earn a 
competence and who value their independence. The talented man, 
the artist, the man of letters, the scientific investigator, much more 
the man of genius, has often to choose between career and parent- 
hood. The ages of Catholicism often sterilised their best in the 


convent. Do not we also sterilise our best ? And can no reme 
be found ? ati 





THE PLAN OF CREATION: THE MODERN VIEW. 


IiI.—TuHe DEATH OF CHRIST IN THE, PLAN. 


VALUATION of facts gives us the plain induction’ that death 

is a masterful ministry in the human economy. From this 

base line we ‘measure the compelling impact of the death of Christ 

and His passing, by which was effected the mighty revolution which 

shunted the course of Western history into a wholly unexpected line. 

The word ‘‘revolution’’ is allowable, but evolution is our watch- 

word. The death of Christ and life after are the evolution of 

the forces in death in common operation, now on an npepiat soale 
and sweep. 

1. ‘We find the eee of Christ. By a stroke of genius, the 
Hebrew struck the Greek note in him, and titles Christ the First 
Begotten of the creation, and First Begotten from the dead. He 
means that He belongs to nature, and is racy of the soil. In Him 
find its most primitive ideas. He is born in it, he toiled 
ed and lived in obedience to its laws, and died in the 







wn account, to obey, 


-high pitched affinities to the unseen and the seen, which are 
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too soon, for three-fourths of the human race have been and are at 
a stage incapable of receiving Him. Christ unfolds complex and 
receivable only after a prolonged education under God the Creator 
and God the Advocate. 

Juliana of Norwich, an unlettered mystic, more than 500 years 
ago, struck the higher note about sin. ‘In my folly, often I 

“" wondered why the beginning of sin was not letted; but. Jesus, 

‘in this vision, answered and said, ‘Sin is behiovable: but all 
“shall be ‘well, and all shall be well, and all manner of thing 
“shall be well.’ ° Then, in these things, ‘‘ I saw an high and 
“ marvellous privity.” Sin belongs indeed to the most unexplored, 
most operative, most tragic pathos in the privity of the plan. 

If we attend to fact, we shall strike on the idea that Christ 
comes on the arena when the advanced races had exhausted 
their spiritual capital, and it behoved that other discoveries of the 
unseen be made, and Christ made.them. As His worship began, 
He was seen in the Godhead, and the Godhead was seen in the 
Threeness—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—and this discovery, and 
the specialised worship, are the distinction of the Western world. 
By them the forward races of the West were lifted into a new type 
of humanity. If we must speak of an emergency, it was no other 
than the spirituality under God the Creator, and God the Spirit, 


- now requiring the spirituality under God the Son blended. 


When, we have transposed our ancestry to the Firstborn of the 
Creation, we see ourselves in a far antiquity with God. This 
antiquity has been slowly unveiled in the nineteenth century, and 
is a dowry to the twentieth. This way, our poets have taken us 
The Hebrew, in certain wistful moments, had a glimmer of it, as 
in the goth Psalm, when he saw his home in God before the 
mountains were upheaved and the plains laid down. The Greeks 
had it, as an aristocratic thought of the philosopher, in Plato’s. 
ecstasy of a previous existence before we came into the flesh. 
Wordsworth has made it current coin in our day: the soul that 
riseth with us cometh from afar, trailing clouds of glory do we 
come from God who is our home. George Macdonald has made a 
Christmas carol of it: 

- Where did you come from, baby dear? 
Out of the Everywhere into here. 


_ Where did you get those eyes so blue? 
Out of the sky as I came through. 


Tennyson saw his newborn babe coming out of the deep— 


From that true world within the world we see, 
Whereof our world is but the bounding shore. 
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They have recovered for us our Lord’s idea that the human babe 
brings here the angel of the Father’s thoughts, which are an abid- 
ing presence in the heavens.* š ; 

The title “ Firstborn of the Creation ’? marks the advance made 
in the conception of our affinities. The Greek is breaking out in 
the Hebrew; we are all too Hebrew. It has been overlooked be- 
cause we needed to be trained for it. The picture of a First Man 
which the Semitic poet has painted is pictorial of our lower 
affinities, that.we are all human together from the first man down. 
We advance into a more ancient sublime ancestry. ‘Our horizon | 
is widened. -As the Firstborn of the creation is an incarnation 
of the Divine Personality, we are, in our grade, each one an in- 
carnation of a divine thought, affection, emotion. We were first 
in the divine heart before we could be cast into flesh. Our values 
have changed. Weare not convicts born in a penal colony, settled 
and caged in a prison of probation, to see who will escape out of the 
prison cell. We are in a fatherly universe, children of the Lord 
God Almighty. We transfer our genesis and genealogy from the 
earthly Adam of the poet to the, First. Born of the Creation. This 
transference is the first step in the reform of both. our theology and 
science. j À 3 , p 

‘The missionary enterprise has lately profoundly stirred the 
conscience of the Christian world. The central instruction, the 
sealed orders, entrusted to the missionary, is that in all the religions. 
of the world men have worshipped and are worshipping God „the 
Father and Creator, and God the Spirit and Speaker to the spirits 
of men. He has to show this dualism in their rites, customs, myths, 
and he has to introduce into it the worship of God the Son, and 
wait till it please God to reveal. His Son. ‘The discovery of the 
Threeness in the Godhead is quite the distinction of the Western 
man. The missionary must ring his changes and chimes on this 
. discovery and distinction. He must show that Hebrew, Greek, 
Roman, Teuton, Celt, Slav, found their home in this the evolution 
of their own worship. He must persuade and draw the nations to 
this same home in the evolution of their worship. Wherefore, he 
baptises in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

Justin Martyr made his way to Christ through Plato’s 
philosophy. He discovesed that. Christ was the Logos in his 
old Hellenism, and styles Him, oreppariuds Adyos, the. seminal 
Word. Tertullian also speaks of man as “‘ naturally Christian.’ - 
He is seminal and hidden in all the religions of the world, to be 
manifested in due time. We have to recover these grand old 
conceptions. 

2. The Gospel of the twentieth century publishes to the 


* Matt. xviii., 10. 
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Western man, with a revived emphasis, that we are all here as 
associates of Jesus Christ, in a divine companionship, in co-opera- 
tion with Him, working out the idea of the creation,—in good and 
evil. This was a radiant experience of the first centuries, very 

* simply expressed by a preposition, which we have neglected be- 
cause we needed a training to- prepare us for it. Emanuel, God 
WITH us, are almost the first words of the earliest literature. Lo, 
Iam witH you always, are the last words of it. Buried with Him 
by baptism into death, quickened together with Him, raised up 
together with Him, seated with Him in the heavenlies,—in this 
strain over and over. This Withness, Together-withness, associa- 
tion, companionship, fellowship, brings us into the interior of the 
plan of the creation. We are co-workers, co-sufferers, co-heirs, 

* brothers and companions in the kingdom and patience of our Lord 
Jesus -Christ. 

We are sent into the flesh. partners with Him in the federation 
and enterprise of the creation which everyway has an awe, a vast- 
ness and sublimity. He is the chief shareholder in this enterprise, 
and a divine capital of souls is invested in it. Weare given shares 
in it, and we are workers, toilers, sufferers, in this shareholding 
adventure, to bring to its consummation the divine idea. 

We come into the upper air of the intention, the dignity, the 
wonder of our being when we receive the idea that we are partners 
with Christ, and are carrying to its fulfilment the scheme of things. 
‘We are even invited to take a very special share in the working 

' out of this plan, even to fill up that which is left behind of the 
sufferings of Christ, left behind for us to fill up.* Within the. 
ambit of this withness, the with us, come easily the for us, the in us, 
the in our room. William Law has ‘said: “ Christ given for us 
“is neither more nor less than Christ given into us.” Again, He 
is the atonement as “‘ formed in us.’’ Christ with us’ is inclusive, 
and takes in Christ for us, in us, in our room. 

In this fellowship the Western man accepted the ineffable re- 
sponsibility in his existence, and all the finer potencies were evoked. 
No grudge carners our heart, and it is a grievance against the plan 

e which has given birth to agnosticism, pessimism, cynicism. We 
are not alone, and loneliness can become a sickness. Classical 
civilisation sickened by this loneliness fnto despair. Great and 
good men in our day,—and perhaps few have escaped the infection 
—did not know how, they chanced to be here and what the years 
meant for them. We are in a lordly society. A rainbow of 
mystery and promise enhalos the severe plan. We are all here 
because we were wanted, associates and friends of the Lord of the 
plan. All things are ours, and we are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. 


* Col. i. 24. j 
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3. The Cross is the coat of arms of the Western world, the 
crucifix is the shadow of it in the homes of Latin Europe, displac- 
ing the Roman Lares and Penates; the Sacrament is the social 
memorial of it for all Europe displacing sacrifice. We have been 
trying to sound the secret it contains, and the ages -have found 
different secrets, and the deeps are still unplumbed. Experience is 
the same, but the explanation of it differs. How the secret looks in 
' the twentieth century concerns us much. 

Men have asked from the beginning the why and how and where- 
fore of Christ’s death as an experience. The aid of metaphysics 
is taken, and it is inevitable and all to the good, if we keep in view 
its limitations. Metaphysics looks well, but it is like a range of 
mountains seen at a distance in moonlight. Metaphysics sum- 
mons metaphors to brighten its logic, and metaphors are always’ 
pleasing for they are like the homely daisy and buttercup, which 
come to us in spring and rush us with glad memories. Theology 
must have its say and system, and takes the help of metaphysics . 
and metaphors, but history holds out the notice board to warn us 
of their fluctuating values. . 

Very early, Irenæus, in the second century, spelt out the death 
of Christ as an experience by a sensational drama in heaven, and 
the metaphor of a social ransom, familiar to every one in the 
economy of slavery. A stipulation took place between God and 
Satan. Mankind had become the subjects of Satan, and he was 
their lawful sovereign. God would not be unjust to Satan, and 
offered him the ransom of the dead Christ for the liberation of his 
subjects. Satan was caught in the meshes of his bargain. Christ 
could not be holden by death, and he lost both Christ and his 
subjects. From Irenæus to Gregory the Great in the seventh cen- 
tury, this melodrama of redemption swayed the imagination. The 
death of Christ was an experience, and the philosopher and the 
poet—and they were one and unspecialised in the early time— 
stepped in and gave this heroic wherefore of it. f 

Athanasius in the fourth century improved upon this wherefore, 
and simplified it by making the death the payment of debt incurred 
by sin, as we were too bankrupt to discharge it, that it satisfied 
the creditor of law. Anselm in the tenth century brought meta- 
physics to the fore, that sia had set the justice and love of God in 
a feud; love was held up by justice and could not avail, and the 
death of Christ set them into harmony for the salvation of men. 
The death of Christ made the harmony and made peace. 

Aquinas, the anointed of philosophy, a Dominican and Italian, 
in the thirteenth century developed the substitutionary theory that 
the sufferings of Christ were the equivalent of the penal suffering 
exacted by the moral administration, and thus the human criminal 
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was acquitted and amnestied, and the moral government vindicated 
and placated. Duns Scotus, who was a Franciscan and Scotsman, 
in the fourteerith century, for a while gave a quietus to the how 
and wherefore, and affirmed, with the modesty of a large mind, that 
it was the will of God that Christ should die, and His death be the 
power of redemption. 

These speculations look fumbling and tangled. Never came 
scholars to so necessary and disappointing a business. No his- 
torian whoeknows his business will smile them out of sight; a 
theologian who knows his business will take good note of them. 
In one form or another, they still wield a pictorial sceptre over the 
mind. Ifa Milton had arrived, he would have made an epic of 
them. Our sires were of a sound, disposing mind, and have willed 
a testament to us. The Reformers read the will, and the theory 
of justification by faith by which Luther ruled that age, and which 
practically summed the past, is still with us. 

To appreciate these transitory theories we must look into some cf 
the ways of nature. They are the essential accessories and acci- 
dents of past time, the necessaries of an age. Look at an orange. 
It comes from a blossom not much bigger than a strawberry flower, 
the white petals in which the blossom displays are first thrown off, 
having served their hour. The blossom grows in the interest of the 
seed. The seeds are found deep seated in a casket, formed first of 
a thick rind charged with citric acid, which is padded within by a 
soft pith. Inside this coated rind are eight and more cases or 
partitions, or septa as the botanist calls them, held together by a 
central rod of pith. These cases are each enclosed by a delicate 
membrane, containing several pulpy bodies. The seeds are em- 
bedded among these fruity bodies. This is the elaborate cradle 
for the growth and ripening of the seminal, wholly temporary, all 
to be cast away, useless for the next season, essential for the pass- 
ing season. 

Just so are the theories, rites, symbols of religion. So are the 
visions and philosophies by which the death of Christ has been 
explained, each age leaving us with extras to be dropped later. 

- Chalmers, in the first half of the nineteenth century, had his 
doubts about the symbolised metaphygics: “ I cannot bear that 
“ great and solemn transaction, the Decease that was accomplished 
“in Jerusalem, to be spoken of in the terms of a mercantile negotia- 
“ tion between the Father and Son. . . . It bears the character 
“‘ of a presumptuous and iritermeddling speculation.” Spurgeon, 
in the second half of the same century, had his suspense: ‘* The 
“ passion is the great mystery into which we cannot pry; I try to 
“explain it as substitution, and I feel where the language of Scrip- 
“ture is explicit, I may and must be explicit. But yet I feel that 
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‘the idea of substitution does not cover the whole matter, and 
“ that no human conception can completely grasp the whole of the 
‘dread mystery. It was wrought in darlfness.”’: 

Chalmers’ hesitancy and Spurgeon’s twilight come from a philo- 
sophy metaphorised as insolvency, slavery, fefony, finding a” 
wherefore for facts. Perplexities these which indicate a forward 
step, and a wholesome move-must be, as now advised, on the road 
our fathers have been long travelling, broadened, better paved, 
with more easy gradients, well planted with leafy shades for way- 
worn travellers. The manual by which we surveyvthe country is 
Continuity. 

4. The death of Christ as a working force has been long inter- 
preted as the Atonement. We drop that word, which stands for a 
moorland of wordy disputes. The same Greek word rendered once 
only atonement in the New Testament, is rendered more than once 
Reconciliation. This is a clean word; it has no company with the 
dreary disputes of the centuries. We come out of the dust and din 
‘into the light by the idea of réconciliation and the word. The root 
idea in this word is suggestive. It means coming into council. 
The death of Christ brings us into the councils of the creation, 
friendly with it, obedient to it. 

In the twentieth century we hark back.to the elementals. Dis- 

' putes, theories, metaphors, metaphysics, symbols, ceremonies, 
which crowd on us through the centuries are reduced to what, in 
arithmetic, we call the lowest and simplest terms. Heine has said 
somewhere that if the Romans had had to learn the Latin Grammar, 
they had not had time to conquer the world. The elementals 
were in them. If‘men had to learn what in our day is called the 
grammar of religion, they would have no time to be religious. 
If we had to learn the evidences of Christianity, we would not have 
had time to be Christians. God is an intuition, Christ a primeval 
affinity. It is the soul which has its way in religion; it is the 
heart’s compass that shows us the pole. 

Reconciliation or atonement is the supreme of religion. It is, 
indeed, the whole of religion, and the word religion will bear to be 
supplanted by the word reconciliation. They are synonyms, ° 
as atonement and reconciliation are synonyms. 

The elementals which go to compose reconciliation are obedience 
and fellowship. Pragmatism is a resounding ism which has come 
to us from the practical genius of America. It is a philosophy 
which tells that we must keep abstraction in the background. 
Belief must come from experience; doctrines must be shaped out of 
facts. A principle which does not influence practice, a truth which 
does not come into conduct, should be left severely alone. Charac- 
ter, behaviour, action are the tests of life principles and life truths. 
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Obedience and fellowship are nothing if not organised in 
character, behaviour, action. The founder of pragmatism is not 
the school of Harvard, but of Jerusalem. Samuel extracted the 
esserice of expiation, propitiation, substitution, satisfaction when 
he said to Saul: “ To obey is better than sacrifice, to hearken than 

“the fat of rams.’* We dispense with these words, we do not 
ostracise them. They have gone into the crucible of the nineteenth 
century to be distilled into Reconciliation. They will linger witt. 
us, thrown in, when the ritual of sacrifice is in function. 

The Hebrew in the highest hour of his devotions, went past the 
pleasing and toilsome sensuousness of lambs slain, fat of rams 
burnt, incense steaming in the temple, and found himself chant- 
ing: ‘I delight to do Thy will, O my God,” as the delights of his 
obedience.* The percipient author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
found the whole meaning of the death of Christ in the delight of 
His obedience, saying, ‘‘I delight to do Thy will, O my 
““God.’’t Obedience in the Hellenic world was obtained in the 
medium of idealisms, which we have called gods and goddesses, 
and vulgarised them, and lost their values. Hellenism saw divine 
ideas, thoughts, emotions, in every detail of earth and sky, and 
human faculty and affection, and with the sense of this divineness 
rose into obedience. - So beautiful was this obedience that it 
created the art which has never been excelled. Very sore was the 
sunny, breezy, supple soul of the Greek, very sore to conform to 
the scheme of a world which contained pain, grief, old age, death. 
Latterly he lost conformity and was passing into despair, whea 
the obedience of Christ inspired Mim and passed him into the beauty 
of a new obedience. 

The death of Christ was the final act of His obedience. The 
obedience was His atonement, to use the word once for all, tke 
atonement for Himself, His reconciliation to the scheme and 
system of the creation. His obedience unto death did not consist only 
in the keeping of the Ten Commandments, two of which command 
a pure religion, and the rest a common social morality, not to 
observe which is a shame for any ordinary human being. ‘ His 
obedience unto death lay in His humble loyalty to the stern 
conditions of imperfection and weakness, of hindrance and frus- 
tration, of disappointment and dissatisfaction, of contradiction and 
struggle, the liability to sin, suffering and death, inherent in 
the moral order. Though'He were a Son, yet learned He obedi- 
ence by the things which He suffered. He humbled Himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the'death of the Cross. It did 
not come easy. It was a severe strain upon Him, as it is on us. 


*Psalm xl. 6—8. 
+ Hebrews x. s—y7. 
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In Gethsemane it was strained to the breaking: point. On the 
Cross the stress was like being God-forsaken and Himself 
alienated, and He cried: ‘‘ My God, my Got, why-hast Thou for- 
“saken Me? ” as if His delight in God was going to be lost. 

Christ crucified is the freshened power of an enthused obedience 
by communion with Him. He is also the freshened power of an 
enthused fellowship in the plan of the creation. We are brothers 
and companions in the kingdom, patience, and passion of Him 
who is the Firstborn of the Creation. Universal and very 
common is the ritual of sacrifice and very sundry its meanings. 
Samuel extracted the elemental of obedience from it. Our Lord 
made another extract and gave us the elemental of friendship. 
When He instituted the Supper, He made a family meal the 
symbol of his fellowship with God, and our fellowship with, Him. 
In His death, He accepted the last agony in the scheme of our 
world, and He came into the councils of His Father. His recon- 
ciliation is the pragmatism of the two primaries of obedience and 
fellowship. Almost every sacrifice in the ancient world ended 
with a feast, and at the festal meal God was invited and man was 
found in an august society. The family idea did not hold the soul _ 
in the elder time. It is the affection of home and country which 
the-death of Christ has inspired, which.gives character to the 
Western man and shapes his social economy. i 

-5. The functions of death as heretofore detailed supply the 
natural basis on which to explain the death of Christ inemaking 
history. These details go mainly into two classes. Death is an 
imperial service, and the disclosure of the Unseen in the creation 
plan. ‘ = 

In the case of David’s desire for Absalom, and Moses’ desire for 
his people, in the service which John Brownand David Livingstone 
gave, in the sacrifice of life in war, we discover the masterful service 
of vicariousness. Vicariousness is not a principle or a punishment, 
but essentially the vigour of an affection which is taken into service. 
Renan, with a true insight, says that the Gospel of Matthew is 
the most important book written. It is so, among other reasons, 
that the author displays an intuitive perception of the hidden forces 
of history. Very early, in the eighth chapter, he will have us 
discern the vicarious affection of Christ as a working force. He 
records the contact of Christ in one day with a leper, a paralytic, a~ 
fever, with epileptics and lunatics and other neurotic sufferers. 
Christ heals them and Matthew will have us see the head and 
spring of the healing power: ‘‘ Himself took our imperfections and 
“ felt our diseases,’’—took them by a sympathetic infection. The 
vicarious sympathy works miracles. We have a hackneyed idea 
of miracles, but with the unspoilt mind we may see John Brown’s 
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death marshalling the forces of the American war and a miracie, 
and David Livingstone’s departed spirit brooding over the mis- 
sionary spirit of the lafid and inspiring it, and a miracle. 

Christ suffered human imperfections and diseases, not by the 
metaphor of imputation, but as literally translated into His own 
person. Here is the vicarious affection, in excelsis, efulgent, and 
of healing virtue. He went to the grave of Lazarus in tears, and 
in a tumult of passion, and almost in a revolt at the tragedy of 
death as it feļl upon the weeping sisters. Hence the drawing upon 
His resources in the Unseen which summoned the departed spirit 
of Lazarus to resume the dead body. This was the vicarious affec- 
tion in its higher heights. Here we catch the profound meaning 
of Paul’s perception when he says, He was made sin for us Who 
knew no sin. The sin of the world became His own, not in a 
picture of imputation, but by the awful passion of the vicarious 
affection. Here is the affection in the highest. He tasted death, 
the most austere elemental in the creation, for every man by his 
affection, in the fellowship of the plan. 

In this affection lay the resources of sympathy, forgivenness, 
redemption, saintliness, which compose the capital of every 
religion. The quality of these resources which gives distinction to 
the Western evolution must be reserved for separate treatment. 

In the second class of cases, in the Japanese invocation to the 
dead, in the vision of love when the lost mother and wife and child 
become all the world to us, in the immortal Poem of the nineteenth 
century inspired by the presence of a departed spirit with the Poet, 
in the emigration scheme which removes ten thousands by ship- 
wreck, earthquake, pestilence, in ‘‘ the preposterous law of death ” 
which prefers the young before the parents,—in these facts we.find 
ourselves on the frontiers seeing and hearing what is doing in the 
hills and valleys on the other side. In the case of Raphael and 
Curie, we have the function of death reading to us that we are 
wanted for situations to be filled in another country and hastened 
out. This is the meaning of death; else, human life is irrational 
and law and order are labelled forgeries. 

Now, though death had spoken its ministry to us in no uncertain 
voice, yet the plan of the creation was so high that the beyond 
lay in a haze. Cyrus, Plato, Cicero hdd spoken clearly about it, 
but something more was needed to make it vivid. It was simmer- 
ing in all minds, but something withheld, and-speech for it was a 
stammer. A friend said to Cicero, when he reads Plato he is con- 
vinced of his hereafter, and as he closes the book he is in the clouds. 
As the Western mind advanced, the finest spirits got clouded. 
Marcus Aurelius, always picturesque and saturnine and never less 
than religious, hesitates: ‘‘ You have embarked, you have made 
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“‘ your voyage and your port, debark then without more ado. If 

‘you happen to land upon another shore, there will be gods 

“enough to take care of you, but if it be your fortune to drop into 

“nothing, then you will be no more solicited with pleasure and 

“pain.” The Hebrew world later was ruled*by materialised’ 
Sadducees ; the Greek was lurching over into despair. 

When we speak of the death of Christ, the resurrection and 
ascension must straightway, without loss of space or time, come 
into view. The word resurrection is not adequate gr accurate to 
mark the event we so name. Christ did not rise from thé grave; 
He was not there to rise. What happened was that His departed 
spirit returned and resumed His dead body in the grave, still warm 
with its lifeblood. The Greek word ¢yeipo has for its primary e 
meaning to awake, to wake up. The body was left sleeping as it 
were, and was waked up by the spirit. The word ascension is 
good enough in its way, but it gives us the physical notion of up 
and down. What really took place was that He dispersed the 
corruptibles of the body into the chemistry and physics of-nature 
and assumed from the arcana of the universe the incorruptibles for 
the spiritual body and passed into the hinterlands.* - 

We must visualise facts and be pragmatic as our,American wise 
man will have us. Cause and effect are beforé us in historic 
perspective. Death, the assumption of the dedd body and the 
transfiguration into the Unseen,—this invasion ofthe natural world 
by the spiritual, physics by psychics—diSpersed the mists and 
spaded out the boulders which lay on the mountain pass to God. 
Men found with a gladness that access now was easy, kindly, 
pleasant. They were in a fatherly universe. Things in heaven 
and things on earth are reconciled, friendly each to each. We are 
in the councils of the Almighty. They had no use of the agelong 
labour of Semitic sacrifices and Greek idealisms. They automati- 
cally fell out of use in five centuries. These are effectuated facts; 
cause and effect cannot be mistaken. It is history. l 

Christ was discovered as the Firstborn by the Western mind, 
and the human mind does not invent discoveries, and it is one of the 
biggest heresies going which distorts both science and religion to ° 
affirm that the human mind is floundering in superstition. It is 
the heresy of the superfor person and of his rationalism. We 
discovered ourselves associated with Him in the constitution of 
things. We are -crucified with Him in imperfection, struggle, 
abuse of freedom. He was discovered as the Firstborn from the 
dead, slain from the foundation of the world. We are crucified 


* The so-called Resurrection and Ascension—the real assumption and trans- 
figuration—in the plan of the creation history, as seen in the-2o0th century, 
require detailed treatment. 
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with Elim in the service of vicarious affection, in sacrificial altruism, 
in untimely death, in agonies of penitence and penalty. Itisa 
supreme distinction tlfat we are in an august fellowship, and in 
the councils of the Eternal. We see the bourne to which we are 
marching. : 

It is an illumination of the life and death plan. Life is hard, 
death is harder. It was very hard for Christ, and he laboured with 
it in tears and sweat of blood. But the gates of the spiritual world 
are opened into which, as into our native home, we are ever peer- 
ing, and made authentic to us. The plan is austere indeed, but it 
matches our rank; too much for us, but like God’s ideas. We 
discover ourselves in shrines of the infinite. The severity of the 
conditions is price of progress. Matthew Arnold has told us, with 
pathos and pity, the story of the dying classical world :— 


On that hard Pagan world, disgust 
And secret loathing fell, 

Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell. 


That grand old classical world was scarcely so hard or bad, rather 
it was worn out, sad, thin, anemic. It had spent its fine capital 
of idealisms as it grew, and did not know where next to get its 
living. The world in which men had long lived with comfort had 
fallen to pieces. 

Sir John Seeley reminds us that the epidemics which swept over 
the Roman empire in the first three centuries prepared the way for 
Christianity. As the nations progressed, the violences of death 
and the flagrant violations of law and order in pain, misery, 
disease, ‘‘ this unintelligible world,” had long been falling on 
them as a darkness. A meaning and healing came with the death 
of Christ and the splendours which followed. A suffering God, 
glorified by death, the companion and redeemer of mortals in the 
plan of things, gave light and leading. Professor Harnack tells 
us that when it was announced that the Logos had appeared among 
men it “had an intoxicating effect” on the Greek world. Sick- 
ness and fainting had been stayed. A renascence came, and the 
old civilisations handed their wealth to that which came by Christ. 

Luke gathers up his memorials of Christ in these words: “ And 
“it came to pass while He blessed them, He was parted from them 
“ and carried up into Heaven. And they worshipped him.’ The 
worship or correspondence is the concrete, pragmatic experience, 
the answer to the death, the rising, the passing. It opened the 
last seal which had kept secret the unity of things in heaven ard 
things on earth. It brings home to us the reconciliation through 
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the blood of the Cross. The anthem of the reconciliation Christ ~ 
Himself has chanted to us: Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things and then to enter into the splendout of His being? 

It answers the beseeching questions: What’s wrong with the 
world? What does it all mean? What is the something which’ 
infects the world? The seeming wrong, the partial meaning, 
the look of infection, are spectres in the haze on the vastness of the 
plan seen from the human distance, outwith our present faculties, 
yet waking up the hope in the mystery to be revealed in the next 
station preparing for us, worth waiting for, keeping us expectant. 

We are in the presence of a Plan of which we know enough to 
know that we are on the way to find more in it and a larger 
share. Herein is the agitation which freshens our days, the 
emotion which gives to our years a perpetual admiration. Nature, 
on which we look every day, is not clear, but we find enough in it 
of beauty, surprise, and delight. ` 


W. W. PEYTON. 


` ” FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


IS A CHANGE OF FOREIGN POLICY DESIRABLE? 
e š 

T the present moment our relations with Germany concern us 
more closely than any other matters of international interest; 

and to be quite frank, the outlook is not cheerful. The recent 
speeches of Sir Edward Grey and Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
give one a glimpse of the unpleasant potentialities of the 
actual situation. They are not merely unpleasant; one might 
aptly term them disquieting. And that is not the worst. 
People who are familiar with affairs know full well that the 
situation has its roots’ in national strivings which, to put 
it bluntly, appear to be incompatible with abiding peace. 
The crisis from which we have happily emerged without recourse 
to arms was but a transient symptom: the cause is still operative, 
nay it is permanent. And there lies the danger. No degree of 
wariness in transacting public business, no amount of lip- 
friendship or soothing assurances to our rivals, is likely to exorcise 
the war spectre which has now been haunting us for some years. 
Voices, shrill and hard, have been uplifted among Radicals and 
extreme Liberals against the ‘‘ perilous policy’? pursued by Sir 
Edward Grey towards Germany, and a demand for his resignation 
has been repeatedly uttered by irresponsible people who are 
defeating the aims which they profess to pursue, and by dint of 

. travelling westwards find themselves at last due east. 

It has been urged by these perverse peace-lovers that the policy 
of ententes has landed Great Britain ia a Slough of Despond. 
where the nation’s credit and power and security are alike 
endangered. Was it not our agreement with France that made us 
an accomplice of her criminal breach of the Acts of Algeciras in 
the expedition against Fez? Our conventions with Russia force 
us, under pain of foregoing the advantages they carry with them, 
to connive at the nefarious designs of the Tsardom in, Persia, 
where a gallant little people is being ruthlessly crushed to deat 
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` between the Ris hammer and the British avil Why, then, 
hold fast to stipulations which- involve danger as well as dis- 
honour? The main argument advanced ip favour of the line of 
action struck out by Sir Edward Grey and Sir Arthur Nicolson 
was that it conferred upon us immunity from war., But even were 
this affirmation true, the cost would be-deterrent. Peace with 
honour is welcome and worth striving for: peace paid for by the 
sacrifice of the nation’s noblest traditions is not worth having. 
And it should not be forgotten, they add, that the policy of 
ententes does not attain the purpose for which it wasadopted. In 
lieu of safeguarding peace, it jeopardises it. Only recently it has 
led us to the brink of war. Last July we were within an ace of a 


tremendous struggle with Germany, solely because of our artificial l 


system of cordial ententes and other ill-advised arrangements. 
Better far than the few genuine advantages which accrue to us from 
these sorry makeshifts is a good understanding with Germany, 
which would enable us to sleep serenely in our beds at night and 
to ply.our trades and professions without the need of conscription, 
towards which we are now drifting, and without apprehending 
such sudden alarms as that of last summer. 
That, in brief, is the plea for a change of foreign policy. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN ANTAGONISM IS NOT 
SUPERFICIAL. 


.The politicians who reason thus assume several things which it 
would be rash to take for granted, and one thing which is mani- 
festly unfounded. They mistake the obvious for the real cause 
of Germany’s pique against Great Britain, and delude themselves 
with the belief that if we turn a somewhat cold shoulder to France, 
thwart Russia’s plans in Persia, protest against fer designs in 
Finland, and offer Germany a free hand in her future colonial 
ventures, we shall have achieved the diplomatic feat and squared 
the political circle. Now a little reflection, coupled with a study 
of German psychology and of other decisive elements of the 
problem will soon make it clear that it would be a fatal error to 
found a policy on any such assumption. It was not Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speech or Sir Kdward’Grey’s refusal to explain it away 
that kindled the ire of the German nation. If it had been, we could 
and would yet be Germany’s best friends before the Old Year is 
rung out. But the roots of the matter go deeper than the longest 
_instrument of traditional diplomacy can probe. “They take their 
origin, in the struggle for life which the Germans are resolved to 
carry on with scant respect for the rules laid down by those nations 
which have ‘‘ made their pile, and are therefore satiated. It 
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© would be an unfruitful task to gauge the methods or the aims of 
German statesmanship with a view to mark the extent to which it 
falls short of the common standards. But it would be folly to 
ignore the fact that Germany has not yet received what she deems 
sher fair share of the world’s territories, and is fully determined 
to have it. She would fain get wealthy colonies without the 
sacrifice of money and blood, but she is bent on getting them, cost 
what they may. And that is one of the main factors which it 
behoves us to bear in mind. Another is that in the pursuit of her 
aim she deems all means good. Success is the unique test. ‘‘ You 
“can expect forgiveness for a breach of faith only from a foe 
“ worsted on the battlefield,” says a latter-day German aphorism. 


° LACK-ALL VERSUS HAVE-ALL, 


The root of the antagonism between Germany and Great Britain 
is this: we want to keep what we have, and, therefore, we favour 
the maintenance of the status quo ; whereas our Continental cousins 
crave for what they have not got, and are minded to wrest it from 
the hands of those who possess it. That is the fountainhead of 
the streams of bitterness that have been flowing between us of late 

' years, and which went far towards causing a catastrophe last 
summer. Our policy is,and must be to hold with the weaker 
Continental Powers without wavering in our friendship for the 
stronger. Germany’s fixed aim and object from which she will 
not, cannot, Swerve, is to weaken our power, to organise a 
European coalition against us, unless we consent to such changes 
in the map of Europe and of Europe’s over-sea possessions as 
could and would be effected by the Kaiser’s government were 
England’s veto overruled. That is the clue to the tortuous policy 
of the Wilhelmstrasse. It would be wasted breath to inveigh 
against it. We ourselves would perhaps adopt the same course 
of action were we in the same position, stirred by like hopes, irked 
by similar checks, and stung by reverses which humiliate as well 
as impede. Recrimination is therefore out of place. To take 
stock of the situation is the one thing necessary. 


THE TRIPLE ENTENTE TO: BE BROKEN UP. 


- -@ 

Germany’s influential press organs perceived in the latest but pro- 
bably not the last phase of the Morocco imbroglio, the long-sought 
opportunity of breaking up the Triple Entente and upsetting the 
balance of military and naval forces in Europe. The Wilhelm- 
Strasse was advised by publicists and politicians to utilise this 
occasion. Seductive offers were to be made to the Republic. 
Germany was to deliver Morocco and ‘Abyssinia into France’s 
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hands, to free her from the need of keeping an army on her eastern 
frontier, and to ensure her effective diplomatic support for all her 
European and transmarine schemes, onthe sole condition that 
she would sign a treaty throwing in her lot with Germany, and 
paralysing Great Britain. ‘‘ And if this honourable peace is note» 
' accepted, then let the twin portals of the Janus Temple be 
“ thrown wide open. England or France, one of the two Powers 
‘‘_which only when combined constitute a danger to us, and 
“ then by dint of their massiveness attract parliamentary Russia 
t towards them—one of the two we shall have to win over as our 
“ally, or else weaken it in its vital part for at least a generation.’’* 


‘That is the fixed goal of Germany’s statesmen, present and to . 


come. But she is not yet in sight of it. Her land army is 
` reputed the finest on the face of the globe. Her navy is formidable o. 
in numbers and in quality, but not yet a match for that of Great 
Britain. If she could but count upon that of another powerful 
maritime State, the larger problem might be looked upon as solved. 

` If Great Britain could be induced to insert the thin end of the 
wedge into the Triple Entente, the Wilhelmstrasse would supply 
skilful workmen to drive it in and laud her for her good nature. 
And that is what seems to be meant by the Imperial Chancellor’s 
demand that in future our Government should not content itself 
with words, but should give ‘proofs positive of its desire to live in 
amity with the German nation. Proofs positive—and Germany, 
whose views differ so widely from ours, is.to be sole judge of their 
efficacy. At the nature of these proofs we may make a guess if we 
remember that the German Chancellor resented our wish to be 
heard on the subject of certain wide-ranging changes in the map 
of Europe, which he was said and believed to be contemplating, 
yet he resents with equal energy any change being made in the 
world without Germany’s foreknowledge and acquiescence. The 
negotiations at Berlin were an attempt to split up the entente by 
refusing to allow Great Britain a voice in a matter which concerned 
her most closely. Any chink that may be espied or assumed to 
exist in the fabric of the entente will be widened by the watchful . 
adversary until it willadmit a marplot. And that is the ever-. 
present peril which a British Foreign Secretary has to ward off. 
Sir Edward Grey cannot be accused of remissness in this part of 
his duty ; but neither is it fair to reproach him with going too far. 


THE PRESS CAMPAIGN. 


The frank way in which facts are twisted and evil motives dis- 
tributed for a set purpose may be inferred from; one or two 


* Die Zukunft, September and, 1911. 
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examples. On the 11th December, the most influential Russian 
newspaper drew its readers’ attention to what it called “a pretty 
“‘ obvious attempt to egg on Russia to adopt measures in Persia 
“which would enmesh us for a long time to come in the toils of 
“ Persian anarchy. . . . The ground tone of this article is 
“condolence at the continued waning of Russia’s influence on 
“ Persian affairs. This influence has been appropriated by the 
“ English to their own advantage, and by the American Shuster.’’* 
Another illustration of the bitter spirit which animates not only one 
class or section of German society, but the entire Teutonic people 
against Great: Britain, turns upon the spy craze, which manifests 
itself in the oddest ways. In this connection the publication in the 
Westfälische Zeitung of the following important announcement is 
worth noting as a symptom :— : 

“ As a sequel to the espionage affair, it has been discovered that 
the English had planned to blow up Wilhelmshaven, that is to say, - 
the fortifications and kindred works, at Christmas. As is known, 

~- three policemen were arrested for theft at Wilhelmshaven a few 
days ago. A short time before, one of these had received a 
registered letter.. The postmaster was struck by the fact, and 
applied to the qualified authorities in order to have the lett 
opened. On opening the letter, it was discovered that it contaipêd 
75,000 marks (£3,750). The 75,000 marks were from EngYand, 
and were intended for espionage. During the consequent /domi- 
ciliary search at the home of the policeman in question, the entire 
plans were found. The police official in question lived separated 
from his wife, who made the remark that the man was capable of 
anything.” t ! 


THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 
s 


A dispassionate observant journalist, telegraphing to his\paper 
from Berlin,-writes: “ So far as one can judge from its expression 
“in the newspapers, the public-in this country is unanimously* of 
* opinion that for years past the policy of Great Britain has been 
“ systematically and persistently hostile to Germany, and that the 
“culmination of this tendency was reached during the Morocco 
“negotiations. On the réle played by Downing Street during this 
“ historical episode, views would appear to differ only in so far 
“as some believe that Germany was actually prevented by British 
“‘ interference from establishing herself èn South Morocco ;- while 
“others adopt the semi-official theory that Sir Edward Grey wished 
“f to thrust himself into the negotiations, regardless of their subject 
“matter, but withdrew hastily on receiving a severe snub from this 
“country. Both these versions are based on sublime indifference 
““ to facts.” $ i l 









y 


* Novoye Vremya, December 11th, 1911. 
tDaily Telegraph, December 11th, 1911. 
t Daily Telegraph, December 7th, 191r. 
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With a'Press which narrates, a Government which confirms, 
and a public which implicitly accepts such one-sided versions of 
contemporary history, it seems hardly possible to achieve the main 
object which a decidedly amicable policy would have in view. 
Even if we made a series of costly and strenuous efforts’ 
to meet Germany’s wishes and contribute to the success of 
her plans, we should be prepared to hear the Imperial Chancellor 
or one of his subordinates qualify the set policy of our Foreign 
Office as “ systematically hostile.” That systematic and per- 
sistent hostility has inspired our official attitude towards Germany 
for years past, is a statement which no British Foreign Secretary, 
Liberal or Conservative, could let pass without challenge; for 
it is incompatible with established facts. We have no guarantee 
therefore that any advances of ours which fell short of a slight to i 
our best friends would be construed as friendly acts by the Berlin 
statesmen. On the contrary, there are strong grounds for doubt- 
ing their efficacy. 

The spirit in which German statesmen deem it meet and 
advantageous to hold intercourse with foreign nations is apparently 
as far removed from ours as is the moon from the earth. Not only 
sentimentality, but more solid motives which can be much less 
easily missed, are lacking. Bismarck’s attitude towards the Poles 
is a case in point. He advocated their extermination, root and 
branch. People thought him hard-hearted. One day, however, he 
explained his view. “I sympathise with the plight of the Poles 
“ thoroughly,” he remarked; ‘‘ but if we would subsist, we must 
“ root them out.. The wolf cannot help it that God made him what 
“he jx. Yet men shoot him dead for that whenever they can.” 
Years ago he was discussing terms with the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, but without making a visible impression on the narrow- 


_Piinded Prince, whom he was respectfully addressing as ‘‘ High- 
„^ ness.” Suddenly he changed his tone, addressed him only as 


“ Durchlaucht,” and exclaimed: ‘‘ Mind, we can ‘also take the 
“ chicken we have hatched, and wring its neck.’’* 

The practical outcome of all. this would seem to be that British 
relations towards Germany should be marked by cordiality,° 
frankness, and a desire to let live, bounded by the vital necessity of 


_ abstaining from everything calculated on give umbrage to our more 


intimate friends. And in the second place, from this line of con- 
duct we should look for no abiding results, because it cannot touch 
the heart of the rival nation. We should otherwise resemble the 
child who stroked the shell, in the belief that it was caressing 
the tortoise, and of whom Sidney Smith remarked that it might 


* Bismarck, Ein psychologischer Versuch. Von Emil Ludwig. 
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as well fondle the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral by way of giving 
pleasure to the Dean and Chapter. 

It is worth noting that the German army, which is admittedly 
superior to that of any other kindred organisation in the world, is 
‘now about to be*increased by two new corps, including eighteen 
new battalions of infantry, several new companies of cyclists, at a 
cost of about eighty million marks a year. As these troops and the 

` increased naval armaments are destined to preserve the peace of 
Europe, one can hardly complain. But the fact is worth taking 
to heart by those nations which are also eager to do something to 
safeguard the peace. 


IRANIAN AND SLAV. 


The tide of historic events has temporarily rolled back from the 
` banks of the Spree and the Seine to the shores of the Caspian. 
Persia, whether through the machinations of cunning enemies or 
her own faults, is sinking deeper in the Serbonian bog of chaos. 
Parliamentarism would seem to be the horse on which the pro- 
verbial beggar is galloping to destruction. Government by par- 
liament may be the best conceivable régime for European and 
other highly cultured races; but I cannot endorse the view which 
declares it to be equally well suited to Orientals. However this 
may be, the country was politically mortgaged before the ex-Shah, 
Mohammed Ali, or indeed his late father, ascended the throne; and 
in the pages of this Review I ventured several years ago to put 
forward the opinion that Persia had lost her independence under 
Shah Nasreddin, and stood but little chance of regaining it ever. 
The secular quarrel between Russia and Great Britain as to the 
degree and the area of their respective influence was happily com- 
posed by the foresight of King Edward and the skill of Sir Arthur 
Nicolson and M. Izvolsky. German publicists leave little doubt that 
they would gladly see the quarrel aglow with its former heat, and 
a section of British pacifists are unwittingly contributing to fulfil 
the unholy desire. The ground taken by the latter is that the 
*Tsar’s Government is virtually annexing and manifestly ruining 
Iran, under cover of Great Britain’s approval or connivance, and 
that, to put the matter on the lowest grouthd, it behoves us for the 
sake of our prestige in the Moslem world to dissolve partnership 
with Russia, or else to move her to forsake her predatory ways. 
The ex-Shah, Mohammed Ali, is one of the pivots on which the 
anti-Russian movement turns. Another is the Treasurer- 
General, Mr. Morgan Shuster, who, had he combined tact and 
savoir-faire with his rare financial aptitude and experience, might 


have become the good angel of contemporary Persia. The ex-Shah 
J 
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is, like most members of the Kadjar dynasty, a despicable bully 
who cannot boast even the qualities of the despot of blood and iron. 
His reign was fraught with. disaster to *the nation. He bowed 
` humbly before strength.and rode rough-shod over weakness. His 
callousness and cruelty were worthy of Astyagés. No coherent 
system, of government ever floated across his brain; nor indeed, 
a notion of anything more nearly approaching it than violence. 
Naturally he leant towards absolutism, which had been abolished ` 
virtually by his grandfather, and formally by his late father. 
Parliamentary government was therefore an abomination to him. 
But so short-sighted and feeble-witted was this occupant of the 
throne of Darius and Xerxes that he perpetrated almost every 
blunder and made himself guilty of almost every political offence 
that could render one-man rule odious in the eyes of his people,” 
and invest parliamentary government with the attractions of a 
` sovereign- remedy for deadly ills. Sheer dread had reduced him to 
the rôle of a puppet in the hands of Russia. But even this passive 
part he was unable to play without a hitch, and he forfeited his 
crown for his failure. The Tzar’s Government, which could have-- 
i readily maintained him on his throne, is now charged by the 
enémies of Russia in Europe and America—and their name is 
legion—with striving by underhand methods to bring Mohammed: 
_Ali back to the Peacock Throne; whereby Great Britain,‘ her 
partner in the guardianship of_ Persia, will lose her fair name - 
among the Moslems of the world. ~ . 


RUSSIA IS TRUE TO THE SPIRIT AND LETTER OF 
: THE CONVENTIONS. 


‘A short time ago the ex-Shah, whose ups-and-downs since his 
return to his native soil have boded ill for his future, had won a 
military success at Gez with the help, people rashly. said, of 
Russian officers. In the south his followers are most numerous . 
and active., In the west his. partisans are alleged to.be moving 
towards Tabriz and making headway perceptibly. And fears have- 
recently been uttered in England and ‘America, as well as ir - 
Persia, that Russia’s unavowed: designs include: permanent . 
_ occupation of the countfy,-to be followed by gradual and informal ` 
incorporation. In other words, Russia is. accused of misusing 
the Conventions for the purpose of carrying out’a thoroughly ` 
subversive scheme under the colour of necessity, and with the 
-~ approval or connivance of the British people. No wonder some 
of the most liberal: spirits in-two hemispheres have thrown them- 
_ selves heart and soul-into a violent agitation against the creeping 
- ofthe mighty Russian glacier.. . 
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From these conclusions I feel obliged to dissent. With the 
Russian point of view on Persia I am conversant. I have had 
the advantage of seeinf its evolution from the days of Prince 
Dolgorouky and Sir Drummond Wolf down to* the present 
moment; and I can answer for it, that the actual Russian Foreign 
Secretary, with whom I conversed on the subject a couple of days 
ago, harbours none of the intentions gratuitously ascribed to him 
by zealous champions of Persian liberty. M. Neratoff, who acted 
for M. Sazonqff during the protracted illness of the latter, neither 
undertook nor planned aught which could be construed as a 
design on Persia’s limited independence or integrity. It is well 
to remember that Sir Edward Grey and Sir Arthur Nicolson are 
aware not only of Russia’s matured projects, but also of her 
“ulterior aims. The mutual trust which is at once a cause and an 
effect of this frankness constitutes the soundest guarantee one could 
ask for, that the Anglo-Russian Conventions will be observed in 
the spirit and the letter. This fact cannot be too often repeated. 
For where confidence connotes safety, misgivings beget danger. 
So long as Russia’s policy continues to be shaped by M. Sazonoff, 
the apprehension to which Persia’s British friends are constantly 
giving utterance will be groundless. 

Antagonism to Russian influence, however exercised, has since 
the dawn of the constitutional régime come to be a characteristic 
trait of every Persian Cabinet. Anti-Russian agitation has been 
sedulously- and indiscreetly fomented by the native authorities, 
until it has reached a pitch at which it may cause disaster. The 
most prominent of the dramatis persone in Iran, both during the 
uprising against absolutism and after, is a certain energetic 
subject of the Tsar who is alleged to be “ wanted ” by the Russian 
police. The only serious native champions of Persian independ- 
ence and integrity, the Bakhtiaris—descendants of the stock to 
which Darius, Hystaspes and Xerxes belonged—and the Turks of 
Azerbeidjan, are intense haters of Russia and of everything 
Russian. And they show it. Irritating pin-pricks have been con- 
tinually administered to the St. Petersburg Foreign Office by the 
instructions of men who are dependent upon Russia’s good-will. 
The ensuing friction drove the politicians of the Tsardom into a 
wrathful mood which has been intensifed by the indiscreet 
action of Mr. Morgan Shuster. This American citizen was 
engaged as Treasurer-General by the Persian Government 
at the suggestion of ihe Prince Regent, who is also a 
Bakhtiari. When his nomination was first mooted, rumour 
had it that Great Britain was opposed to it. Thereupon 
Mr. Taft, whose admiration for Mr. Shuster is well known, 
inquired of the British Foreign Office whether this report was 
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grounded, and received the obvious answer that it was not. At 
the same time the new Treasurer-General was amicably exhorted 
by Sir Edward Grey to bear well in mind the necessity of reckoning 
with the limitations which the interests of Russia and of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention set upon the activity of any and every foreign 
reformer. 
MR. MORGAN SHUSTER. 


It has been asserted that the St. Petersburg Eoreign Office 
tesented the nomination on the ground that Mr. Morgan Shuster, 
professes the Jewish faith. But for this statement no grounds have 
been adduced. The source of Russia’s dissatisfaction lay in his 
seemingly anti-Russian line of procedure. Technically the new 
Treasurer-General justified Mr. Taft’s recommendation. He filled 
up the deficit and left some cash in the Treasury chests within a short 
span of time. Officials received their salaries. Money was found 
for the payment in advance of quick-firing guns, and the order was 
placed with a German firm. These machine guns would enable 
the Government to sweep out of existence the various insurgent 
tribes who render chaos chronic. In all these and other matters 
Mr. Shuster’s success was splendid, and had he remained at his 
post he would have rendered priceless-services to the ill-starred 
Iranian people. And he might have stayed on, had he taken to 
heart the friendly admonition given to him by the London 
Foreign Office. But he disregarded the warning, eand, like 
Bluebeard’s wife, entered the forbidden chamber where he 
discovered things which he had not previously suspected. Had 
he steered clear of the troubled sphere of politics, Mr. Morgan 
Shuster might be one day enshrined among the greatest 
benefactors of latter-day Iran. | j 

He began his work by appointing English officials. Now, in Í 
the abstract there is no harm in that; on the contrary, but con- 
sidering ‘that Major Stokes was regarded in St. Petersburg as a 
Russophobe, and that he and Mr. Lecoffre were destined to work ~ 
in Russia’s sphere of influence, one cannot affect surprise that the’ 
Russian authorities were nettled. If Muscovite bureaucrats had 
been sent to work in the sphere of Great Britain’s influence, the 
measure would have been felt by Englishmen as a-hardship. It 
‘was undoubtedly a blow at the spirit of the Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment, and the Russians would not brook it. Nor was that 
the worst. The ex-Shah’s brother, Shua-es-Sultaneh, was 
involved in the charges against the dethroned monarch, and an 
order was issued by the Persian Parliament that his property should 
be seized and confiscated. Confiscation has been one of the 
approved methods by which Persian as well as Turkish democrats 
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raise funds for their needs. Now Prince Shua chanced to be 
on friendly terms with the Russian authorities, between whom 
and the Medjliss no love was lost. Moreover, the Prince had 
had certain transactions with the Russian Bank which left him 

“in its debt, and*the Bank had a lien on his possessions. When, 
therefore, Mr. Shuster despatched his gendarmes to seize the 
property they were dislodged by the Russian Consul-General, 
whose representatives were maltreated by the gendarmes. The 
Consul and „his Chief, the Russian Minister Plenipotentiary, 
M. Poklewsky Kozell, had never hit it off very well and were 
therefore not of one mind on this contentious question. The 
Céntral Government, however, upheld the Consul-General, and 
demanded an apology of the Persian Minister, fixing a term of 

° forty-eight hours for an answer. Thereupon the Teheran 
Cabinet resigned in a body, and Russia presented an ultimatum 
containing these demands: the severance of Mr. Shuster’s 
connection with the Persian Government; an undertaking tha: 
in future Russia and Great Britain will be consulted before any 
foreigner is employed in the State service; and lastly the payment 
of an indemnity to meet the expenses incurred by Russia in 
rigging out the military expedition which was to have marched 
to Teheran. . ; 

That is the state of the Russo-Persian dispute at the present 
moment. i 


Å DIPLOMATIC CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


1 am able to declare authoritatively that from the two first 
conditions of this ultimatum Russia will not swerve by a hair’s 
breadth. Compliance with these, however, may possibly merit and 
receive some modification of the last. As to the light which these 
demands throw upon Persia’s independence, Russia is ready to 
face it and to draw the obvious consequence that Persia is not an 
independent realm in the sense in which Spain or Holland 
is. And that deduction was made by me several years ago in 
the pages of THE CONTEMPORARY Review. A kingdom which 

*is divided into two spheres of foreign influence, whose right to 
build railways was for years suspended, and whose finances and 
foreign policy are in the hands of two gu&rdian empires, can only” 
be said to be independent by a courteous extension of the meaning 
of the term. 

Another matter which I am able to clear up satisfactorily 
turns upon the designs attributed to Russia in connection with the 
ex-Shah’s efforts to regain his crown. Mohammed Ali, it is 
asserted, is being actively helped to defeat the Parliamentary 
Government by Russian troops, and he will then be recognised 
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as lawful ruler by the St. Petersburg Foreign Office. [his 
interpretation of intentions runs counter to such decisive facts as 
the avowed aims of the Tsar’s advisers,ewhich .are well-known 
to the British Foreign Office. No such schemes are harboured 
or will be compassed by Russia. - Non-interventibn in the purely- * 
domestic business of the Iranian people forms an essential part of 
the Anglo-Russian programme, and no deliberate departure from _ 
that is contemplated by either power.. A curious conceivable ~ 
case has, however, occurred to me, which, although purely specu- ' 
lative to-day, may acquire actuality to-morrow. It is this: if 
the ex-Shah, without being aided or abettéd by Russian troops, 

fighting at his own risk and without foreign help at .the head of 

his Turkoman and Iranian followers, should deal a deadly blow 

to the Parliament and regain the throne of his fathers, by what 

order of considerations would the attitude of Russia and Great 

Britain be shaped? Would the two guardian Powers refuse to 

recognise Mohammed Ali? The British Foreign Office is 

supposed to be resolved to take that line and to uphold the rights 

of the son as against the claim of the father, come what may. But 

would not this decision be fairly interpreted as an unwarrantable 

encroachment on the Persian people’s free choice of a ruler? | 
Would it not be tantamount to interferjng in one of the most 
domestic quéstions of the Iranian people which is likely ever to 

arise? Could one seriously maintain that irresistible pressure 

of this kind-is compatible with that perfect freedom to settle her 

internal concerns in her own way which the two protecting states ` 
vindicate for Persia? Doubtless the subtle dialectic of diplomacy, 

which plays fast and loose with words and kneads facts and _ 
principles to fit its misshapen moulds, can make an -affirmative 
answer to this query seem almost as plausiblé as a negative one, 
and perhaps temporarily bias the plain man in its favour. But 
sophistry, even in the service of a good cause, is odious; and the 
diplomatic case of conscience which I have propounded is well 
` worth examining. : 


RUSSIA’ AND THE STRAITS. | 


The intensity of inter€st which the Italo-Turkish war ‘and the 
breaking-up of the Young Turkish Party of the Committee kindled 
throughout Europe has not’slackened during the past.month. On 
the contrary, it has received fresh aliment from the supposed check 
to Russian diplomacy in the.matter of the Dardanelles, and from’ 
the formation of a new and seemingly influential political party 
which may play an historic part in Turkey itself. 

-On the subject of the Straits, the yearning and striving of official 
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Russia is a matter of common knowledge. “By the London 
Protocol, the terms of which were ratified anew at the Berlin 
Congress in the year £878, the warships of all nations are for- 
bidden to pass through the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus into 
“the Black Sea, ‘or vice-versd. This measure, which responded 
to pressing international needs when it was first adopted, is felt 
by Russia as irksome and humilating to-day. Her warships 
in the Black Sea are cooped in there and cannot be utilised in 
case of war with any State but Turkey. And this is a grievance 
which she as a great Power cannot brook. Her warships should, 
she argues, be able to go from one Russian port to another, from 
Odessa to Libau, or from Riga to Nikolayeff without let or 

. hindrance. The navies of Spain, Holland, and Portugal enjoy 
this right. Why should it be denied to the sea forces of the 
gřeat Slav Empire? Last century circumstances of a pressing 
nature rendered this precaution desirable. But the condition 
of things which then prevailed has long since vanished. Great 
Britain now controls Egypt and the Suez Canal. Cyprus is 
a British possession, and the fears once felt for India have been 
allayed for good. France and England are fast friends and trust 
æach other implicitly; in proof of which the duty of patrolling the 
Mediterranean has been confided to a French squadron, while 
British Dreadnoughts have been transferred to the North Sea. 
The powerful Slav realm being France’s ally, its warships would 
but reinferce those of the Republic, and maintain the equilibrium 
which the Austrian and Italian men-of-war now building tend ta 
upset. Such, in brief, is Russia’s case. With those who 
acknowledge its force and deprecate the existing prohibition as an 
anachronism, but propose that the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
should be thrown open to the warships of all nations without 
exception, Russian diplomatists join issue and argue that only 
those, States whose territory is washed by the Black Sea, the 
Dardanelles, or the Bosphorus—viz., Russia, Turkey, Roumania, 
Bulgaria—can réasonably claim the right which should be denied 
to all the others. l ‘ 

During the past ten years this question has been steadily rising 
into political prominence. _ Under the reign of Abdul Hamid it 
was broached diplomatically, while a mifitary and~naval solution 
of it was also secretly prepared. During the Bosnian crisis, it was 
mentioned more than once as a possible element in the anticipated 
arrangement between Russia and Austria-Hungary. Shortly 
after the outbreak of the-Russo-Japanese war a point was stretched 
by Abdul Hamid in favour of the Tsar’s volunteer fleet, the 
steamers of which were allowed to pass at long intervals, although 
it was well-known that these mercantile vessels would be trans- 
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tormed into cruisers in the Mediterranean. The latest phase 
of the evolution was reached while I was recently in Constanti- 
nople, where I resided until the beginning*of December. It was 
brought about by misinterpreted local incidents without the fore- , 
` knowledge and contrary to the intentions of the” St. Petersburg 
Foreign Office, which being a competent judge of occasion is aware 
that no time could be less propitious for unrolling the question 
than the present. 


M. TSHARYKOFF AND THE LATEST PHASE OF THE 
STRAITS QUESTION. 


The Russian Ambassador in Constantinople made it his business 
to find out what the Grand Vizier, Said Pasha, meant when he 
announced Turkey’s readiness to enter into partnership with any 
one of the Great Powers which should make it worth her while. 
That wasa vague proposal and Russia’s representative, before 
commenting on it for the behoof of his Government, wished to 
have formal shape and concrete meaning imparted to it., He 
accordingly put questions, received answers, and went further and 
further into the matter, until at last he reached the freedom of the 
Straits. In all this he was acting on his own initiative, and he said 
so. My Turkish informants were unanimous on that point, 
although more than one remarked that if he were to succeed in 
scoring a success, it would be accepted gratefully on the banks of 
the'Neva. They were mistaken, however, in supposing that he 
could achieve any positive result in a contentious matter which 
bristles with delicate side-issues, and cannot be settled definitely 
without a Congress of the Powers. He might at most have pre- 
pared the ground. 

The trend of public opinion as mirrored in the Press organs of 
Turkey was moving perceptibly in the direction of Russia’s de- 
mands. The Tanin, which is the authorised exponent of the 
views of the all-powerful Committee, took M. Tsharykoff’s 
side, and espoused the cause of the Tsardom.. Many of- 
the other papers* were supposed to have silently approved; 
for while anathematising other pro-Russian utterances of the 
Tanin, they recorded this proposal without adverse criticism. 
Meanwhile, Italy’s resolve to block or force the Dardanelles, 
and Turkey’s determination to lay down sea-mines there, 
aroused the apprehensions of Russia, whose export trade 
in grain would suffer seriously in consequence. The Russian 
Ambassador made representations to the Turkish Foreign 


* The Zkdam is a noteworthy exception. Moreover I personally discussed the 
subject with eminent men of every political party in rene but failed to find any 
one of them in favour of allowing Russia’s claim. 
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Secretary, and, moving from effect to cause, travelled over the 
whole field of discussion anew. Clearly defined proposals in 
writing seemed-a condition sine qua non of any useful exchange 


_ of ideas, and M. Tsharykoff set down in writing a number of 


points which were framed for the purpose of elucidation, and not 
in response to instructions from the Russian Foreign Office. 
Neither the Tsar’s Minister of Foreign Affairs nor his locum 
tenens, M. Neratoff, would have countenanced any act tending to 
raise the question of the Straits. For this statement I can vouch. 
They know that the present conjuncture is adverse; and with facts 
the Turkish Ministers were conversant. None the less they took 
no care to have it emphasised. On the contrary. 

Turkish friends made haste tq inform the German Ambassador 
of the incident. The whole camp chuckled over it. From the 
German Embassy it was pfomptly hurled into the arena of 
political passion, where it has been used to breed reciprocal 
distrust among the Powers. England, in particular, was expected 
to protest. The ground-tone of the ensuing confused clamour af 
tongues and clatter of pens against this so-called ‘“‘ insidious 
“attempt ” to extort the freedom of the Dardanelles from a weak 
Turkish Cabinet, is an outcry against the Triple Entente. 


THE WAR GOES ON. 


Between Italy and Turkey the “‘ war’ continues, and there are 
no sure signs of its coming to a speedy end. For this, the line of 
action taken by the Italian Foreign Secretary is largely answerable. 
By proclaiming the annexation of the unoccupied province of 
Tripoli, where his own troops were then virtually beleaguered, he 
burned his boats and with them destroyed a number of bases on 
which negotiations might have begun. All that now remains are 
the two extreme positions :annexation, which Italy. will not forswear 
nor Turkey accept, and the suzerainty of the Sultan, which the 
Italian Government scouts and the Porte refuses to abandon. 
That is the diplomatic plight in which the belligerents find them- 
selves. On the field there is a similar deadlock. The Italians 
cannot effectively occupy Tripoli for a long time to come, whereas 
the Moslems'are unable to drive them into the sea. Italian 
diplomacy, as represented by the Marchese di San Giulianc, 
seemingly counted on Turkey and Europe recognising un- 
accomplished facts: in the first instance the annexation, and ia 
the second the forcing of the Dardanelles. If the Powers veto the 
latter operation, it is urged, they ought at least to give Italy the 
benefit of having achieved it, and should put pressure upon 
Turkey to negotiate on the basis of annexation. Events have 
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shown that this Kope rested on a miscalculation. How, then, can 
Turkey and Italy be brought together in the Council Chamber? . 
Kiamil Pasha, it is asserted, entertained’a proposal in petto- by 
which Italy would have received Tripoli, while Turkey would - 
have retained Cyrenaica. I doubt it. The last time I saw the 
venerable Turkish statesman was on the eve of his departure for a 


Egypt a few weeks ago; and although we talked of the war, its | 


origin and its probable issue, no mention was made by him of any 
such combination. In the beginning of December, hawever, when 
I was about to leave Constantinople, an eminent public'man there 
suggested to me the possibility of making peace on condition that 
-the actual status quo be accepted by both belligerents. That 
would mean the keeping by Italy of the territory which she now 
occupies effectively, but no more. It would be subject to her sway - 
as the Presidios in Morocco are subject to Spanish domination. 
But the’ objections to such a proposal’ are overwhelming. It is 
incompatible with the royal edict of annexation. It would give 
all the seaboard to Italy, and cut off Turkey from the interior of 
Tripoli. Another mode of settling the matter which the same 
authority expounded to me was this. Let a truce be proclaimed 
for the ostensible purpose of opening negotiations, and let it be 
maintained whether the negotiations succeed or fail. In the latter 
case peace would not be formally concluded, nor would hostilities 


- . be resumed. Turkey’s relations with Italy would then become 


normal and rest upon the groundwork, not of international law, 
but of.accomplished facts. Precedents.for this are her friendship 
for France and England, in spite of the circumstance that she has 
never recognised the conquest of Algeria nor the Co paron of 
Egypt. 

Against this expedient I see one fatal objection, which is a 
direct consequence of the state of warfare between the two 
countries. The capitulations were abrogated ipso facto by the 
declaration of war, and would not revive ipso facto in virtue of 
a truce. Had the Italian Government abstained from formally ` 
declaring war, negotiations might have begun immediately after 
the landing of troops in-Tripoli, and the capitulations would have 


remained in force. I have been assured on good authority -that . ` 


the declaration of war wa% made by the advice of Germany,- the 
motive being a desire to have Turkey treated as_a civilised Power, 
and not like Persia or China, whose territories might be invaded 
and whose troops might be attacked without the recall of 
ambassadors, or a suspension of diplomatic intercourse. However 
this may be, hostilities must continue for some time longer, and 
the door be kept open for untoward contingencies. At bottom it 
is a war waged by the Secret Committee, which is organising 
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heroic resistance to Italy abroad in hopes of gaining a renewed 
lease of power at home. But the hope seems vain. 


e 
GOVERNMENT BY ASSASSINATION. 

Against thee Secret Committee, with its pseudo-Masonic 
mummery, the tide of public indignation is fast swelling to a 
flood. An atmosphere of mistrust and hatred envelops the name 
of this joint stock company, which exploits the Empire for its own 
behoof, and has influential press organs and financists in its 
service. The disclosures recently heard in Court during the trial 
of the alleged murderer of Zekki Bey have made a deep mark 
on the mind of the public, to whom the broader aspects of the 
matter are now slowly opening themselves. 

It is complained that assassination has been standardised, and 
is employed as one of the State methods for keeping the interests 
of the various creeds and nationalities and political parties from 
clashing. Troublesome agitators are made away with in twos 
and threes, and the crimes which remain undetected are set down 
to private vengeance. True, the evidence heretofore adduced in 
support of these damning charges is mainly circumstantial. But 
there is a kind of circumstantial evidence which goes far to carry 
conviction : and the testimony brought forward against the Secret 
Committee is precisely’ of that character. I have given close 
attention to this subject of standardised assassination, have 
questioned at great length the companions of some of the victims, 
for instance, the comrades of the-late Samim Bey and of the late 
Zekki Bey, and the impression I have received is most painful. 
That a plan was matured and ‘propounded by the Secret Committee 
for silencing by drastic means the restless spirits among the 
nationalities is, I take it, undoubted and demonstrable. That the 
names of the men who were deemed dangerous to the Com- 
mittee were entered in a proscription list can also be proven. 
On the other hand, no one can deny the systematic murders. 
My friend, Mouhtar Bey, the son of the illustrious Sheikh- 
ul-Islam, was treated in this way. He is a Moslem of the 


. Moslems, a scion of one of the oldest families in the 


Empire. His political views and his successful method of 
propagating them displeased the Commjttee profoundly, and he 
and his friend, Samim: Bey, received two warnings that they were 
condemned to die. One of the men who communicated this death 
Sentence is an officer in the service of the Committee, who have 
had him appointed to the suite of the Sultan. In due time, Samim 
Bey was assassinated. Mouhtar Bey escaped by going into 
voluntary exile. Zadik Bey was murdered like Samim. Those 
are only isolated instances. Their significance lies in the circum- S 


.Stance that they are symptomatic. . .. . - Ex ungue leonem. 
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Throughout Turkey the Committee has kindled a feeling of 
hatred and terror for which the only sedative is believed to be the 
dissolution of the criminal society and theecondign punishment of 
its members.. To a noteworthy extent the army has already severed 
its connection with these light-shy brewers of rational disaster. 
Parliamentary deputies, too, are deserting the ranks of the 
Committee’s supporters, anxious to atone for the wrongs to the 
infliction of which they contributed. The man in the streets of 
Galata, Pera, and Stamboul gives convincing reasons why it 
should be swept away and its leaders dealt with according to their 
deserts. Well-nigh everybody uproots the Committee in words, 
but as yet few appear to have got much beyond the talking stage. 


AN ORGANISED OPPOSITION AT LAST. 


One of the most hopeful symptoms I have noticed since the 
beginning of the revolution emerged from the bewildering mass 
of political chaos during my recent sojourn in Constantinople. It 
was the formation of an organised opposition. Theretofore there 
had been but one compact organisation in the Empire, the 
Party of ‘‘Union and Progress,” and it governs with a 
‘sharp sword, the handle of which is in Salonica and the 
blade everywhere. It still continues, to live on solely in 
virtue of its organisation. Throughout the entire land clubs 
and affiliated branches kept the centre in constant touch 
with the circumference. No other living force was allowed 
to arise and vie with it, national clubs being prohibited and 
influential individuals being made away with. The patriots who 
had risked their lives like Colonel Sadik Bey in a heroic 
endeavour to purge the country of the foulness of the Hamidian 
régime had been forced to ledve the Committee to keep 
themselves free from greater foulness. They would not be 
partners to the perpetration of vulgar crime, nor would they 
countenance a pettifogging policy of personal greed, which was 
disintegrating the realm. The Committee, therefore, although 
only a small minority in the land, continued to rule supreme. But 
now for the first time a powerful rival is in the field: the Party of 
“ Liberal Accord.” 

Colonel Sadik Bey, whom I have the privilege of knowing 
personally, is-the centre of this new movement. Its official chief 


is Damad Ferid Pasha, the Sultan’s brother-in-law. In order to ' 


learn from the lips of the latter the aims and strivings, the tactics 
and the programme of the new party, I travelled from Athens to 
Constantinople. His measured forecast of the new organisation 
is favourable. His programme reasserts the principles of the 
. original Committee of Union and Progress, and repudiates the prac- 
tices of its degenerate offspring. To all creeds and races equal 
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rights are promised. They shall also retain their privileges. No 
nationality shall be asked to forget its language, history, or tradi- 
tions. Children shali be educated in their mother tongue. ‘‘ Liberty 
“of action will be conferred upon all. Even those deputies who are 
-‘‘ active members of the party shall enjoy complete liberty in their 
“votes and their judgments on the sole condition that they are 
“in harmony with the essence of the programme, which is 
“immutable.” The furtherance of education, the blending of 
interests, and the reconciliation of all the elements of the com- 
munity are some of the principal aims which the new organisation 
will pursue. The clauses of the programme thus summarised are 
sixty-six in number. 


e THE NEW MEN. 


The men of the new party command universal confidence. 
Although Kiamil Pasha is not numbered among them, it is 
reasonably assumed that he will be in sympathy with their aims, 
and it is taken for granted that he can do more to achieve them than 
any man in the country. For it is a fact worth remembering that the 
youngest men in Young Turkey hold the oldest birth certificates, 
and among them Kiamil Pasha is facile princeps. The Vice- 
President of the party, whose name is a clarion to all patriots, is 
Colonel Sadik Bey, the recollection of whose national services, 
unswerving purpose and honesty stirs the army. Sadik 
Bey’s presence in the organisation is a guarantee, the force 
and significance of which will not be gainsaid even by its adver- 
saries. The President of the party, Damad Ferid Pasha, is also 
a distinguished man of broad, liberal views, ‘conciliatory methods 
and high integrity. I was with him on the day on which he un- 
folded to the Sultan the aims of the new party, and obtained the 
Imperial sanction to his acceptance of the Presidency. In a coun- 
try with a settled Government and a public conscience like Great 
Britain, Damad Ferid Pasha would stand in a position of political 
pre-eminence. Whether he is also the right man for a land where 

ethe black clouds of revolution are drifting visibly along the hori- 
zon, fierce currents are running under foot, and a crumbling 
process: is taking place in every part of she political fabric, it is 
yet too soon to say. This dispassionate statesman possesses tact 
and fine feeling, which are appreciated by all who know him, but 
whether he is also endowed with innate strength enough to meet 
and withstand the onset of the gathering forces of disorder, time 
will show. The crux of the situation is the Committee’s resolve not 
to relinquish power without a fight. What struck me as a symp- 
tom of much was Damad Ferid’s assurance that the Opposition 
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does not propose to work for the abolition of the Committee, that, 
on the contrary, it considers the existence of that body as a 
salutary influence in politics! ; = 
Other prominent men in Turkey are propounding views which 
agree in all essentials with those of which Damad Ferid Pasha 
and Colonel Sadik Béy are the authorised exponents. The ex- 
Grand Vizier, Hussein Hilmi Pasha, and the ex-Minister; Nora 
Dunghian, are brilliant examples. In the course of a long con- 
versation I had with the former of these statesmen, he “unfolded 
` a body of opinions and political maxims which, if they had pre- 
vailed when he himself was at the head of the Government would 
have gone far to rescue the nation from the plight into which the 
Committee had plunged it. Hilmi Pasha acknowledges frankly the 
impossibility of converting Greeks, Bulgars, Arabs, Albanianss 
and Armenians, into Turks, and the suicidal folly of employing 
force for the purpose. ‘“‘ Attract them, if you can,” he said, ‘‘ but 
** do not attempt to drive them. Respect their secular privileges, 
“‘grant them their schools and their language; make them feel 
‘themselves Ottomans by according them their full share in | 
** governing the Empire, and leave the rest to time and good-will. 
** Meanwhile I would make the Ottoman middle schools centres of 
‘* pedagogy in the highest sense of the word. The most rational 
“ programmes, the most experienced professors, the most scientific 
‘“ methods, would combine to raise these establishments to the 
** level of the best schools of Western Europe. Education would 
‘* accompany and facilitate instruction. The most eminent Greek, 
“ Bulgarian and Armenian teachers would be found here, 
“attracted by higher pay than their own countrymen could offer 
“them. And to crown all, the benefits conferred upon non- 
‘Turkish Children in these model establishments would be gratui- 
“tous.” One of the Patriarchs to whom I narrated this conver- 
sation exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, yes! that’s just what we are waiting for. 
“ Such methods we will welcome, not thwart. But as yet we have 
‘* not noticed them.” , f 
Hilmi Pasha, General Nazim Pasha, Nora Dunghian, and a 
number of other men of strong convictions, mastering purpose, 
and unsullied name will, it is expected, now rally round Damad 
Ferid Pasha and Colonel Sadik Bey. Already the party has won 


a victory in Constantinople, where the candidate of the Committee ` ` 


was defeated a few days ago. This success is of good augury. 
If it be within the compass of human effort to save the Empire 
from the fate which it is fast overtaking, the men and the measures 
“of the Party of Liberal Accord will probably achieve the feat. 
But is it? 

E. J. Ditton. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CAESAR, * 


AlUS JULIUS CAESAR, the only one among all the 
children of men who was born to be a king, it is his 
name that stands at the head of the play which we are going 
to read to-night. How did Shakespeare set about the task of 
producing a dramatic representation of him who was the nearest 
approach to the ideal man? It is a commonplace remark that 
Shakespeare always, in the portrayal of his characters, abstains 
from exaggeration; but when the subject of a drama is one who 
in all the activities of life transcended common experience, the 
problem is not how to avoid exaggeration, but rather how to 
devise means of representing in dramatic actuality that which 
partakes of the ideal. 

May we not think then, granting that Cesar was the nearest 
approach to the ideal man, and seeing that nothing that at all 
approaches to the ideal can be adequately represented by any 
actor. may we not think that Shakespeare deliberately refrained, 
as from an impossible task, from attempting to produce an actual 
impersonation of Cæsar on the stage, and sought rather to let 
his audience see and hear the true Cæsar as reflected in the 
*thoughts which his fellow-men had of him, in the effect which 
he had on them, in the transforming influence which he exercised 
over the Roman world of which he was*the master, and in the 
after-vengeance which the dead Cæsar wrought upon the cham- 
pions of the Ides of March? 

If this suggestion is right, then the real hero of this play is not 
the actual bodily Cæsar whom we see represented on the stage 
passing through the streets of Rome, and murdered in the senate- 
house, but the real hero of the play is the spirit of Cæsar. The 


* A paper introductory to a reading of Julius Cesar. 
VOL. CI. 9 
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spirit of Cæsar both during his life and after.his death is the 
central force around which the drama moves; it is this which 
_ dominates the whole action of the play from the beginning to 
the end. 

‘The opening of the play shows us the mightiness of Cæsar ` 
reflected in the opinion which the populace had of him. - They 
are celebrating his triumph. The officials, the tribunes, rebuke 
them for their hard hearts, reminding them how once they had 
greeted Pompey with their cheers, and asking them how they 
can now cheer him who comes in triumph over Pompey’ s blood. 
But the people are not necessarily hard-hearted. They could 
see the difference. Pompey’s triumph was the triumph of a drill- 
sergeant, This was the triumph of the greatest general the world 
had ever then seen, or has ever seen since. The citizens of Rome 
were being attracted by the same magnetic influence that had 
already won over the legionaries—those men who had served under 
him for many long years and had learned to love him. .Once 
we know they had revolted when he had been unable to pay them; 
but we also know that when the day for their disbandment came, 
and when he was ready to pay them more than he had ever 
promised, but in doing so addressed them, not in his accustomed 
way, as commilitones, fellow-soldiers, but simply as cives, citizens 
—then, though not till then, they were struck to the heart, and 
begged that, pay or no pay, they might once more have the proud 
privilege of being called Cæsar’s soldiers. ° 

Next, we see the mightiness of Cæsar reflected in the influence 
which he had on the minds of those who conspired against. him. 
Some of them deceived themselves into the belief that it was 
chance that had raised him to the position of being the captain of 
his people. They professed to think slightingly of him, and to be 
amazed that a man of such a feeble temper should so get the start 
_of the majestic world and bear the palm alone. But they had to 
admit that he did bear the palm alone; for they saw that the fame 
of Rome was fast becoming identified with his fame. They 
laboured under the apprehension that Cæsar’s ambition was a 
danger to the State; and that apprehension had power to make 
timid men seemingly brave, and to make brave men, like the 
virtuous Brutus, act thê part of cowardly assassins. The power 
of the spirit of Cæsar to turn the world upside down is poetically 
represented in the play by the portents of nature which, as it were, 
heralded his approaching death. 

When Cæsar himself comes upon’ the stage, Shakespeare seems 
intentionally to keep down the tone, in order perhaps to accentuate 
the difference between the actual and the ideal. His infirmities, 
his superstition, his egoism are brought to our notice. But even” 
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here we catch some glimpses of the ideal king. When Artemidorus 
claims priority for his petition on the ground that it touches 
Cæsar, the royal answes comes—What touches us ourself shall be 
last served. And though Cesar’s latest act before the dire tragedy 

* was an act not df pardon, but of immovable fixity of purpose, yet 
we seem to feel, if it is not expressed, the influence of Cæsar’s 
clemency, which became a proverb. He knew, if any knew, and 
he practised what he knew, that in taking revenge a man is but 
even with his enemy, but in passing it over he is superior; for it 
is a prince’s part to pardon. 

But the mightiness of Cæsar is chiefly seen as reflected in the 
events which followed on his death. The Roman State was torn 
in two by the task of having to decide between Brutus’s view and 

e Antony’s view of him whom all alike recognised as having been the 
foremost man in all the world. So long as that problem remained 
unsolved, the dead Cæsar was still to sway the destiny of Rome, 
and on the solution of it depended the line of succession to the 
earthly empire which Cæsar had set up. But where are we to 
trace the spiritual succession? He who had been the natural 
captain of his people, who had won them their greatest victories, 
had passed their wisest laws, had deliberately set himself as a 
man of letters to keep their language pure, had ever performed 
better than he promised, and at his death had left a legacy to every 
Roman citizen—and who would if he had lived, among many other 
plans which he had projected, have swept away the malaria which 
to this day infests the neighbourhood of Rome—he could leave no 
real successor. And so even now we may speak of him, in the 
language of a modern historian, as the one. man who redeemed 
the title of King from being nothing more than a conspicuous 
instance of human insufficiency. 

Some critics have thought that Brutus was the real hero of our 
drama, that Shakespeare intended that the chief interest should 
centre round him. But if as we read scene after scene we note the 
spirit of the great dictator haunting the imagination of speaker 
after speaker, we shall come to the conclusion that Shakespeare 

e meant what he wrote when he entitled this play Julius Cæsar. 

F. G. RUCKER. 


* * xo 
THE MOATED GRANGE. 


W ITH the fall of winter an added loneliness creeps round the 

Moated Grange. At all times it is lonely, for it is far 
away from the track of traffic; it touches no great main road, and 
even on a clear night the whistle of the train is beyond earshot. 
But the loneliness is by no means the loneliness of desolation; 
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it is the loneliness of quietude, and this deepens as the early 
evenings fall, and the last belated leaves of autumn fall with 
them to fade into new usefulness. The*Moated Grange is the 
one substantial house in a great stretch of billowy land; land of 
gentle ups and downs, and little hills and little dells, where the ° 
abundance of grass and leafage and leisurely waters conveys a 
sense of fruitfulness that cannot be denied, and an atmosphere of 
unhurried growth that defies the envy of Time. It was not here 
in its long history that the dejected Mariana dwelt. It was not 
in the garden of this grange that the boy sang of “ lights that do 
“mislead the morn.’’ And yet even in summer it is melancholy, 
and the cheery voice of the ploughman urging his team in the 
early winter cannot dispel the sense of mystery that hangs around 
the place. It is far away from the stir of humanity: the house ° 
itself, with its gates and its gleaming moat, and its circle of very 
ancient trees beyond the moat, is shut off from the small world 
of homes scattered through the dells, a world of which the grange 
is the economic centre. It is oppressed, one might think, with a 
sense of history. It or its predecessors on this very spot have 
caught up the rumours of a thousand years of history, and the 
spot is almost unchanged in outward seeming since the day on 
which King Edward the Confessor was alive and was dead. 

Here was a manor held by Ælfric of King Edward, a manor of 
some 300 acres. The home farm had three plough teams, and the 
tenants of the manor had seven teams. There were plenty of 
workers on the-land: twenty villein households, each with its 
share of the plough lands; and fifteen cottar households, each with 
a tenement of perhaps eight acres. The manor had woodlands 
maintaining a multitude of pigs, even 400; it had twenty acres of 
pasture; it had two mills, and it had a church and a priest. These 
dependent people served the aula, or mansio—the veritable parent 
of our grange—and had their rights in the land. Once upon a 
time many of them had been socmen, freemen, but even by the 
time of King Edward they were subject to the manor, and were 
doing agricultural service, ploughing and sowing and reaping, 
in return for their shares in the ploughland. The descendants of * 
those people are still on the land. For a thousand years they 
have known it, and wrestled with it from plough time to harvest, 
and they are bound to it with bonds that nothing can break. It is ~ 
perhaps this continuity of service that casts a certain glamour of 

“melancholy over the grange. 

The lords in this place have changed often enough. 
Ælfric did not outlast the Conquest. He died-on Senlac 
field. His wife died of sorrow. His son rode off and 
joined Hereward. His daughter died a nun at Ely when Henry I. 


e 
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was king. Hugo succeeded to these broad, rich lands, and the 
Middle Ages saw the sorrows and joys of successive lords and 
freemen and serfs. Are they not written in and around the church 
that the priest served, without a village poet to sing him and 
* his works. and the hamlet forefathers into immortality? We have 
a list of the vicars since the twelfth century, men for the mos: 
part undistinguished, but glad to have served their generation ere 
they fell on sleep. The Rectory was the possession of a foreign 
monastery till the year 1415, and then it passed to an English 
House, and a century or so later to the Crown, when all Houses 
were dissolved. It was then that the manor came into the hands 
of the Smyths—a good Elizabethan name, despite modern smiles— 
and the Smyths have held it ever since. But as time went by this. 
lonely place became too lonely for a generation that loved London 
and adventures by sea and land. It was enough to be buried here 
when dead. Look into the church and see that chaste, just, but stif 
monument of seventeenth-century piety. It is the monument oF 
Sir James Smyth, admirable father of ten children, who on the 
monument are kneeling in the way that stone children should kneel. 
Look, too, and see the eighteenth-century monument to Sir William 
Smyth. Art has indeed decayed, and in its elaboration it tells of 
virtues more numerous than any living man would care to own, 
written happily in Latin, ‘‘a little scratched.’ But the Grange 
itself is in the hands of tenants; for three centuries there have 
been tenants who age by age have fought stubborn nature and 
earned the wherewithal of life. The disasters of the enclosure 
laws fell but lightly here, and the old open lands are still for the 
most part open, and the small tenantry, descendants of Ælfrics 
men, still, though in smaller measure, work the land that their 
forefathers worked. Such a case is rare; but there are such cases, 
and this is one. Little has changed, and now another winter has 
fallen and a new tenant looks out of the windows of the Grange 
across the moat and through tne elms to the billowy lands. 

He entered at Michaelmas. The old tenant had grown too 
old for farming and so he sold his chattels and departed to th2 
market town, to talk of farming and of the ghosts that he had seen 
at the Grange. The sale had been a picturesque sight in the 
autumn sunlight; the folds, full of closgly-huddled white sheep, 
the many sleepy cows, thé shining horses, the burnished imple- 
ments of peace. The pathetic household stuff stood out upon 
the lawn, that green island within the moat, and found read: 
buyers. Farmers and their wives, their sons and daughters, 
and curious strangers had come in for the sale from round about. 
The air for hours was full of dialect, and lowing and bleating. 
The sun was low and the rooks were cawing homeward when 
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the actioneer knocked down to the parson the last lot, including 
Paley’s sermons, Blair’s sermons, and'a recipe book in MS., 
and the last buyer, books under arm, cressed the little bridge. 
Silence fell on the lawn, on the empty house, the ancient elms, 
and soon the moonlight shone-through the leafage‘in stray patches * 
of fairy light on the shadowy moat and misty meadows and “ 
moving kine. Only a twitter in the ivy broke the silence of the 
windless night, and the sound of a bell as the herd changed 
pasture. 

The newcomer, a poet (in his way) among farmers, delighted 
in his realm. The rare melancholy of it all, the heavy 
yet elusive sense of history, touched his heart, and he taught his 
wife and children to love the ancient lands with the love he had 
found. He, for his class, was a booky man and to-night, his e 
first Christmas eve, when winter was holding the land in its 
grip, he seemed to be claiming kinship with the long line of 
men who had tilled his lands and warmed their hands and their 
hearts at this broad hearth. The wind was roaring a westerly 
gale and it was full of voices: ‘‘ We. are England, we men and 
‘“ women and children of the land; the land is the hope of England; 
i‘ come back to the land, to the ploughing and the reaping and 
“ the threshing, to the scents of spring and summer and autumn, 
“to the cleansing wind and the open sky, to the timeless trees, 
“ and the large heart of nature.” The tenant heard the voices, and 
his heart seemed to hold all the voices, the voices of his pre- 
decessors for a thousand years. The Moated Grange was haunted, 
indeed; haunted by voices that cried and cried: “‘ Come back, 
“come back. We can give you what'no town can ever give 
“you; room for thought, room for hope, room for. the tenderness 
“that springs from the sights and sounds of Mother Nature at 
‘“her work.’? The Moated Grange is full of ghosts; the good, 
undaunted ghosts of the men and women whose bodies lie buried 
in the churchyard down in the dale a mile beyond the moat, whose © 
selves are alive for evermore. 

É — ete 
REVIEWS. f 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE ENCLOSURE LAWS.* 


Mr. and Mrs. Hammond have written a book of extraordinary 
interest on an important but little known subject. That eighteenth- 
century England was governed by the territorial aristocracy in 
their own interest is known to everybody; how they ruined the 
village and degraded the villager we learn for the first time in 


* The Village Labourer, 1760-1832: A Study in the Government of England before 
the Reform Bill, by J. L. Hammond and Barbara Hammond. Longmans. rg1t. 
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full detail from these pages. Though never letting their 
language exceed the bounds of moderation, the authors are filled 
with a deep indignation, which communicates itself to the 
reader, against the ruthless exploitation of the life of the country- 

‘side. Though the narrative ends with 1832, there is hardly a 
chapter which does not suggest an intimate connection between the 
events recorded and the evils.from which England suffers to-day. 

The book opens with a sketch of the concentration of power, 
national and local, in the hands of a single class, and then passes 
to a picture of village life before the enclosures. A detailed 
investigation of the process and extent of enclosure follows. The 
rest of the book is devoted to a terrible picture of its fatal results. 
Whatever economic advantage accrued in reference to production 

ewas more than outweighed by the social revolution which was 
involved. ‘‘ Enclosure,” write the authors, ‘‘ was fatal to three 
“classes, the small farmer, the cottager, and the squatter. To all 
‘‘of these their common rights were worth more than anything 
“ they received in return. . . . The commons were the patrimony 
“of the poor. The civilization which was now submerged had 
“spelt a sort of independence for the obscure lineage of the 
“village. . . . All his auxiliary resources had been taken from 
“him, and he was now a wage-earner and nothing more.” Thus 
the aristocracy, in their hunger for land and agricultural profits, 
broke the back of the peasant community. With their economic 
position went their independence and morale. Within a genera- 
tion the peasantry of England had been transformed into a poverty- 

_ Stricken and dispirited horde of landless men. 

The landowners were not monsters; but they were selfish and 
ignorant. The allowance system, commonly known as the 
Speenhamland policy, was intended to meet the distress caused by 
enclosure and the Great War; but it dragged the countryside down 
to the abyss revealed in the Poor Law inquiry which preceded the 
Act of 1834. Arthur Young, who had hailed enclosures as an 
economic advance, was horrified at the social results; and Cobbett 
devoted his marvellous pen to the championship of the peasantry. 
Neither warning nor invective was heeded. The book closes with 
two chapters on the labourers’ revolt of 1830, a little known but 
tragic drama which ended in the transportation of the village 
Hampdens to the antipodes. The volume unfolds a drama of 
almost unrelieved) gloom, a tale of irreparable mischief. The 
moral of the book is that no class is good enough or wise enough 
to rule over other classes. No more powerful justification of the 
Reform Bill has ever been written than this picture, drawn almost 
entirely from official sources, of the misgovernment of England 
by the landed interest. 

G. P. G. 
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ON SAFARI ROUND MOUNT KENIA* 


Mr. Gorell Barnes, unlike the Babe in*the Wood to whom he . 
likens himself, has come back from the wonderful and mysterious 
land over which Mount Kenia keeps watch to “give us a most” 
affecting book of travel and great sport. In the first place, it is 
a blunt and practical record of a long shooting expedition in the 
highlands of East Africa, in search of all that makes Africa dear 
to the sportsman. To the sportsman the book is a guide of real 
importance, for not only is there set out in detail the shooting 
experiences and the actual working of the Safari (expeditio), but 
an invaluable appendix contains in full elaboration those par- 
ticulars of practical outfitting—‘‘ the result of first-hand investiga- 
“tion and experience ’’—that are the conditions precedent to® 

«successful sport in East Africa. Mr. Barnes has a business-like 
mind, and when he writes of camp equipment, field kit, weapons, 
medicine and surgery, that mind is at its full stretch. 

In the second place, we have here an extraordinarily vivid 

` record of what was, we should think, an unusually successful ex- 
pedition against big game. Mr. Barnes had the good fortune to 
start in July instead of September, with the result that the game 
were not disturbed by numerous other parties. The track of the 
Safari was a little unusual. Mr. Barnes detrained from the 
Uganda Railway at Kijabé to join an American friend, an ex- 
perienced hunter—these Babes are terrible fellows—who was 
already lion-hunting in the Kedong Valley under Mount Suswa. 
So Mr. Barnes, long before the partridge days, was plunged in 
medias res and was, from first to last, almost as fortunate as 
Daniel. Lion-shooting is the tonic for nerves, whether at midnight 
when the creature is smacking its lips over dead zebra, or at midday 
in the jungle. The true Safari began after this preliminary ex- 
- pedition. The party returned to Kijabé, entrained for Gilgil, 
and marched north-east for Rumuruti, a long procession of 
porters and servants and two dogs. Mr. Barnes rode a mule and 
his friend a pony. On the way they struck to the right through 
the Aberdeen mountains by Mount Kippiperi, and had rewards of» 
scenery to which we shall refer later, and then struck north once 
more past Olbolossat Swamp (ọn the Equator) into Rumuruti, the . 
station of the District Commissioner, a place haunted by elephants, 
and thence north-east along the course of the Guaso Nerok, which 
flows from the Aberdeen chain to meet the Guaso Nyiro, whose 
waters gather from the slopes of Mount Kenia. The doubled river 
flows north, then east and south-east to Neumann’s old camp, 


“* Babes in the A frican Wood, by the Hon. R., Gorell Barnes, with 69 Illustrations 
and a Map. (Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., price 6s. net.} 
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forming a loop that is the southern boundary of the great northern 
game reserve. ‘‘Inside this loop is the home of an immense 
“abundance and variety of game.” Here on a single morning 
Mr. Barnes came across the gigantic eland, the weird giraffe, 
Grant’s gazelle; Tommy, oryx—these antelopes were in herds of 
thousands—zebra, and the rare and beautiful gerenuk, rhinoceros, 
ostriches, jackal, and hyrax (rock-rabbit), ‘‘ while lion and leoparc 
“were undoubtedly in the neighbourhood.” Leaving the river, 
the party passed into the hills and were rewarded by supert 
scenery. On the return to the river an immense anaconda was 
slain. ‘‘ The beast measured 16 ft. 2in., and weighed 200 lb.; i: 
“certainly was as thick round as a man’s thigh.’ From the 
Government post, near Neumann’s camp, they struck along the 
Isolo river, almost due south to Meru and Lake Gunga—“‘a lily- 
‘“ covered pool of extraordinary beauty.” In the Meru forests 
elephants abounded, and Mr. Barnes had the wonderful good 
fortune of sighting a group of forty of these terrible creatures. 
“ The short gleaming tusks of the cows had an aspect as of fangs; 
“the bulk of the dark, silent mass, the snake-like trunks, the huge, 
“ restless ears, and the setting of the vast, wild jungle, made up 
“‘a picture impossible ever to forget.” Here the American sports- 
man, under circumstances of extreme danger, shot a magnificent 
bull. The photographs of the dead beast kneeling in the trampled 
jungle are wonderful, as indeed are many others of the reproduc- 
tions in,this volume. From Meru the Safari took the unusual 
course of passing to the west, and so almost round the foothills 
of Mount Kenia to Nyeri, and on to Embu. The scenery was a 
revelation, and Mr. Barnes has given us a record of it that is 
difficult to forget. ‘‘There are better things than hunting, and 
“this was of the best.” It was on the way back from Embu to 
Nairobi that Mr. Barnes had his terrific adventure with his friend 
M’Bogo, the buffalo, an affair that will stir the heart of the oldest 
hunter. The best, as ever, came last. 

Mr. Barnes’ intense appreciation of scenery is the third and 
perhaps the most striking feature of this book. Many hunting 
books are mere records of skilful and dangerous butchery, but 
“ there are better things than hunting,” and this writer gives them 
us freely. The literary quality, the directness and the poetry of 
the descriptions are quite notable. The descriptions of Mount 
Kenia must be quoted :— 


‘“ Coming out of our tent at dawn on this, the first day of August, 
I saw her a hundred miles away on our north-east flank, reachirg 
up a glorious grey shadow to the sky. She is a mountain, mysticel, 
elusive, and wondrously beautiful; apart from the grandeur of har 
mighty, snow-clad peak, which rises up from the vast belts >f 
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almost impenetrable forest, she has what can only be described as 
a fascinating shyness. . . . I was early this divine morning, 
and watched her changing like an opal as the first rays of the 
still-hidden sun flushed her fields of snow arid the mists rose 
slowly up, like a bridal veil, and hid her from the day. . . . We, 
saw her again as she came forth to bathe in the dying sunlight, a” 
vision in which tenderness and grandeur blended in a rare 
harmony.” 


Again we have the description from the heights west of Meru :— 


“ Not twenty miles away across the valley rose clear and 
sublime into the blue sky, the snowy crags of Kenia and as we 
watched, the little fleecy clouds, like puffs from a cannon, came 
floating out of nowhere towards her, and, gathering like a halo of 
dancing elves about her brow, gradually settled to rest upon her 
‘and enveloped her from view. She was never the same for five 
minutes together, and the marvellous beauty of her robing in the 


clouds was a sight never to be forgotten. Nor was Kenia alone - 


all the beauty; to our right lay the stretching slope of plain, on 
which we could make out the pigmy form of the Safari far below 
us, and to the left and behind us was a vast sea of mist, through 
which the tops of the hills appeared, like rocks lashed by the driven 
spray. Kenia was gone, and we took the road again before the 
hill on which we stood was also cloaked by those rising waves; but 
the whole was a scene to make one catch one’s breath in sheer 
wonderment, and to entrance the memory for ever. 


We must not quote further, but desire to draw attention to the 
delicate verses that here and there reinforce the descriptions. 

Two final points we must note. Mr. Barnes draws. attention to 
the apparently arbitrary distribution of species in Africa. It is a 
remarkable problem, the solution of which will throw light on a 
number of questions of the highest practical importance to the 
grazier as well as the naturalist. . Lastly, Mr. Barnes gives us 
some valuable information about native races, and has brought 
home not only the trophies that perish, but permanent phono- 
graphic records of native folk-songs in tongues that must 
eventually perish also. We trust that means will be found to 
preserve these extraordinarily valuable records from destruction. 


= * * 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT INDIA.* 


Cd 
It will be useful to note the publication of some recent books 
about India, and at the same time it is desirable to mention in 
this connection certain other Indian books published in 1910, as 


(1) The Position of Women in Indian Life, by Her Highness the Maharani of 
Baroda and S. M. Mitra. (Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. (price 5s. net). 


(2) Education and Citizenship in India, by Leonard Alston. Messrs. Long- - 


mans, Green & Co. (price 4s. 6d. net). 
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they are part of a sign of an increasing interest in England about 
Indian affairs. The most important of these latter books is Sir 
Francis Younghusbaad’s monumental work on India and Tibev: 
‘* A history of the relations which have subsisted between the two 
“countries from the time of Warren Hastings to 1910; with a 
“ particular account of the Mission to Lhasa of 1904.° The who-e 
book, we are told, ‘‘ forms one connected narrative of the attempt, 
“ protracted over 137 years, to accomplish a single purpose—the 
“ establishment of ordinary neighbourly intercourse with Tibet. 
“ The dramatic ending disclosed is that, when the purpose had at 
“last been achieved, we forthwith abandoned the result,” a failure 
in expansion due to international jealousy and ‘‘ the love of iso- 
“lation engrained in us islanders,’’ Sir Francis’adds ‘‘ I have 
“ suggested that our aim should be to replace jealousy by co- 
“ operation, and instead of coiling up in frigid isolation, we should 
“ expand ourselves to make and keep friendships. The means 
“I have recommended are living personalities rather than dry 
“ treaties, and what Warren Hastings and Lord Curzon wanted— 
“an agent at Lhasa—is to me also the one true means of achieving 
“our purpose.” We may add to this that recent events, occur- 
ring a year after the publication of this book, make Sir Francis 
Younghusband’s policy not only desirable’ but essential, for the 
revolution in China must react on Tibet and create there con- 
ditions that will render essential personal touch between India 
and the land of the Dalai Lama. We cannot here recite the 
historical narrative, save to say that it deals continuously with 
Hastings’ policy, with Manning’s visit to Lhasa in 1811 (the lest 
English visit till 1904), the efforts to secure improved intercourse 
between 1873 and 1886, the Convention with China of 1890, Lord 
Curzon’s attempt to open up communications, the Russian 
difficulty. We then have a closely detailed account of events from 
1903 to 1910. The book is a classical study of a problem that may 
grow acute now at any ;time. In our pages brief mention has 
already been made of the reprint of The Times articles entitled 
India and the Durbar, but we should like to add in this place that 


(3) Unrest and Education in India, by William Miller. Messrs. Blackwood 
(price 1s, net). 

(4) Statesmanship and Education in India, by H. R. James. Messrs. Lonag- 
mans, Green & Co. (price 3s. 6d. net). e 

(s) Indian Unrest, by Valentine Chirol. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (price 5s. net). 

(6) A World Book of Foreign Missions. Messrs. Headley Bros. (price 2s. 6d. net). 

(7) India and the Gold Standard, by H. F. Howard, F.S.S. W. Packer & To. 
(price 6s. net). 

(8) Peeps at Many Lands: the British Empire. Messrs. A. & C. Black. 

(9) India and Tibet, by Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.I.E. John Murray 
(price 21s. net). ' 

(10) India and the Durbar. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (price 5s. net). 

(11) The Conversion of India, by Emil P. Berg. Arthur H. Stockwell, London 
(price 3s. net). 

(12) A Short History of India, by M. A. Hollings. Messrs. Horace Marshall. 
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these articles give a clear bird’s-eye view of the details of the great 
Imperial problem that is represented by the word, ‘‘ India.” 
This book declares that only unforeseen factors will carry us again 
across the Himalayas to Tibet. Some of these articles are signed. 
Sir William Meyer writes on Indian administration and finance, 
Mr. Claude H. Hill on religion and caste, Mr. Edgar Thurston 
on the primitive races of India, Mr. John Nisbet on Burma, Mr. 
Lovat Fraser on Europe’s relations with Asia. 

The question of Indian education is a very difficult one. There 
are three books before us on the subject; that by Mr. Leonard 
Alston entitled Education and Citizenship in India, which was 
published in 1910; Dr. William Miller’s Unrest and Education 
in India; and Mr. H. R. James’s Education and Siatesmanship 
in India, 1797 to 1910. Mr. Alston very properly lays stress on 
the extreme complexity of the inter-relations of education and 
citizenship: at present we simply cannot weigh the effect of a 
system of education that is secular, of a Press ever growing in 
activity, of a Missionary system that is not less active, of a system 
of Government that is-impersonal and just, of the daily collision 
of Western and Eastern nations. The problem of the true inter- 
relation of education and social life may approach nearer to 
formulation as we go on, but confidence as to solutions there 
cannot be yet. We must first understand the Indian social 
problem, including the questions of caste and conflicting faiths, 
political ideals, and, above all, the question whether .there is 
really a racial barrier between East and West. We Europeans, 
afterall, are mostly Aryans, and the idea of inter-marriage is not 
so absurd as some people think. Indeed, the considerable popula- 
tion springing from mixed marriages does not from the point of 
view of physique apparently show deterioration where the parents 
were fit. All these questions touch directly the whole problem 
of education and citizenship. On the question of education itself, 
the student of the subject should weigh Mr. Alston’s ‘attack on 
the highest grade of education in India, on ‘‘the five so- 
“called Universities.” Whatever else is doubtful, the thorough 
organisation of higher education is urgently needed, while pure 
secularism in education stands absolutely condemned. ‘‘ The 
“ effects of a predominantly secular Western education on Eastern 
“ minds in an Eastern environment ” are-lamentable indeed. Dr. 
William Miller deals with the ‘‘ Six Letters on Education ” con- 
tained in the well-known letters that appeared in 1910 in The 
Times on “Indian Unrest.” Dr. Miller’s experience is very 
gréat, and his supplement to The Times letters is important. 
The Times summarised the letters by saying: ‘‘ There will be no 
“ definite progress until it is recognised that it is as imperative 
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‘“to-find money for a set of schools as it is to pay for a regiment; 
“for upon the right solution of the education problem the whole 
“ continuance of. Britislf rule in India very appreciably depends.” 
Dr. Miller lays stress on ‘‘ the low condition of education in 

*“ Bengal.” Things, we are told, are much better in Madras, 
where many students give themselves up to teaching, and are 
largely kept out of politics. The Times writer insisted that “‘ a 
“ moral and religious element ° must be interwoven into ordinary 
education, and Dr. Miller confirms the view; but he does not agree 
that this can be achieved by the Indian Government giving equal 
opportunities to all faiths in the schools. Dr. Miller says that this 
is impossible, but that the same end can be achieved by a depart- 
mental charge towards private schools and private effort. He 

° claims that the policy laid down in the Dispatch of 1854—grants in 
aid, with efficient inspection and control—should be fully and fairly 
tried. This method gives, too, a real opportunity for the education 
of girls, a matter that cannot, he thinks, be dealt with directly. 
Grants in and since 1885 have already had a substantial effect in 
helping forward this most important department of education. 
Mr. James gives the history of the whole question since 1797, when 

` Charles Grant laid before the Court of Directors his Observations 
on the state of Society among the Asiatic subjects of Great Britain. 

Mr. James deals at length with the adoption of English education 
(which had the passionate support of Macaulay) as ‘‘ the prime 
“ object of Government encouragement.’ The dispatch of 1854 in 
the main adopted Macaulay’s position, and sketched out a national 
system of education. Yet in seventy years that system has failed to 
reach organic life. Is it the fault of the theory, or the method of 
enforcing the theory? It is impossible to say, but the parallel fact 
that William the’ Conqueror, in imposing Norman French on all 
the English grammar schools, delayed English progress for nearly 
three centuries, is beyond doubt. However, Mr. James gives us a 
reasoned historical book, and from that the reader must form his 
own conclusions. Mr. James evidently regards the ‘‘ unrest ° as 
a passing phase of which education ‘‘is not directly a cause at 

“all.” The system created between 1835. and 1855 he considers 
justified—“‘ the decision given in 1835 in favour of English was 
“the right decision.” We feel very doubtful. Mr. James is not 
clear that the Government ought, after 1882, to have withdrawn 
from the direct control of higher education. English experience, 
for what it is worth, points the other way. Mr. James feels that 
the moral side of education in colleges and schools needs 
strengthening. But moral training without religious training is 
worse than useless. The French parallel proves this. Mr. James 
is an optimist; and it is very brave to be an optimist about Indian 


e 
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education at the re time. Mr, Valentine Chirol, in The 
Unrest in India, attacked with a pitiless hand the educational 
system, and it is difficult not to agree even now, though the devotion 
of fifty lakhs of rupees to the cause of popular education, announced 
by the King-Emperor on December 12th at the Durbar, may prove’ 
a turning-point in Indian education if: the whole system is over- 
hauled. 

The work entitled The Position of Women in Indian Life, 
besides giving us a full account of this sad: and profoundly 
important subject, has something of importance to say on the 
question of education for women in India. ‘‘ The woman of the 
“ East, like the woman of the West, may depend on this, that in 
“ the proper use of education lies the salvation of her sex.” The 
dearth of female teachers in India cannot be denied; but that need® 
not check advance. In Baroda, “‘ there is compulsory primary 
“education, with mixed vernacular schools, which both sexes 
“attend up to a certain age.” The principle should be extended 
throughout India, with, of course, adequate regard to questions 
of religion and caste. Once education enters the hearts of the 
women the caste problem will solve itself. 

We have here, unfortunately, no space in which to deal with 
Mr. H. F. Howard’s essay on India and the Gold Standard, a 
matter of present importance, as there is “now at work in India “a 
“ great practical experiment in the direction of the establishment 
“of a Gold Exchange Standard, or, in other words, an arbitrary 
“ fixing of the parity of the standard silver coin with gold.” Here 
we have explained by the Calcutta Collector of Customs ‘‘ the 
“ existing currency arrangements in India, and an explanation of 
“ the circumstances of their adoption and development ” ; we have 
also an account of the Indian public debt, of British investments 
in India, of Indian prices and the causes of their rise. There is 
also a chapter on “ General Price Movements and their Relation 
“ to the Supply of Gold.” It is altogether a book of great economic 
value. 

We must finally note that in two books before us there are 
valuable references to India: Mr. E. T. Reed’s World Book of. 
Foreign Missions gives us information about mission work in 
India; while Mr. Frank.Fox, in his volume on The British Empire, 
includes an interesting chapter on ‘‘ The Indies.” Mr. Emil P. 
Berg’s clearly written volume entitled The Conversion of India, or 
Reconciliation between Christianity and Hinduism, is an appeal 
that can hardly touch those who feel the absorbing nature of 
Christianity. He pleads for the Christian faith to be ‘‘ purged of 
“its mark of inferiority in comparison with purer systems,” and 
declares that if this were done ‘“‘ then the faith of Christianity, 
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“ purified and progressive, would also be transformed along with 

“ Hinduism into a Monotheistic religion of spiritual beauty, and 

“become in the. hands of the Aryan races the conquering faith of 

“the world.” Such an appeal forgets the essential nature of 

°` Christianity. We have referred elsewhere to Mr. M. A. Hollings’ 
interesting Short History of India. 


è * e 
CARDINAL MAZARIN AND HIS NIECES.* 


The story of Mazarin is the most romantic and wonderful of all 

e the stories of that romantic though very sordid age, the mid-seven- 
teenth century. Who Mazarin was no one knows; he was born 
in Palermo, or in Rome, but he certainly was of Sicilian origin, 
and he claimed, but could never prove, that he was descended from 
the Sicilian Normans. That he was of obscure birth, a hatter’s 
son perhaps, is certain, that he was of distinguished stock certainly 
seems probable, for not only had he and all his family the grand 
manner, but his father’s second wife was an Orsini, a fact only 
conceivable on the recognition of many quarterings. The Count 
de Soissons, who writes with a really vast knowledge of the vie 
intime of the seventeenth century, and is himself the representa- 
tive of one of the great families that Mazarin captured, gives us 
a curiously vivid notion of the life of the age after Mazarin had, 
by the exercise of transcendent political genius, secured his over- 
lordship of French affairs and made himself the dominant person- 
ality in Europe. It was fhen in 1651 that the famous nieces began 
to arrive from Rome, the seven wonders of the age. The Count de 
Soissons draws a sympathetic picture of the great cardinal and 
makes the reader feel that beneath the mind of the statesman and 
the schemer lay great funds of human love and tenderness. We 
feel, too, the wonderfui qualities of all the nieces and of Paul Man- 
cini, the brilliant nephew who died in battle. Destined to play 
, their part in the corrupt days of Louis Quatorze, Mazarin’s nieces 
did something, one cannot but think, to arrest the progress of cor- 
ruption and the heartlessness of the age. | Laura Mancini married 
the Duke de Mercoeur, grandson of Henri Quatre. The two had 
really noble natures, and on her early death her husband long 
mourned and became a priest. A second niece, Marie-Anne Mar- 
- tinozzi, married the Prince de Conti. She was as pious and witty 
as her cousin Laura. The Prince died in 1666. Their elder son 


*The Seven Richest Heiresses of France, by the Count de Soissons, with photo- 
gravure and twenty-five other portraits. Messrs. John Long, Ltd. (price 12s. 6d. net). 
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became King of Poland. Laura Martinozzi married the Prince 
of Modena, who died in 1662. Their daughter married James II. 
of England. Olympia Mancini married the Count de Soissons 
and became the mother of the famous Prince Eugène. Many. 
stories and slanders, here duly rebutted, gathered round the name 
of the Countess. Mary Mancini, between whom and Louis XIV. 
there was a really pathetic love-affair, was the most brilliant of all 
the nieces; but Mazarin, who appears to have been afraid of his 
niece’s great abilities, would not allow the marriage. ‘“‘ You love 
“ me,” she said, “‘ you are the king, and I must go!” At that 
date, when Louis was but twenty, Mazarin was ruler and arbiter 
in Europe. So Mary, who might have rivalled the Cardinal, was 
‘sent back to Rome to be the wife of Prince Colonna. Hortense 
Mancini married Armand de la Porte, the only son of the Marshal ° 
de la Meillerie; though every effort was made by Queen Henrietta 
of England for her to marry Charles II. King Peter II. of Portu- 
gal also sought her hand. She brought her husband, who 
became the Duke de Mazarin and was already wealthy beyond 
the dreams of avarice, the vast Mazarin fortune. These two 
marriagés were unhappy. The last niece, Marie-Anne Mancini, 
a girl of extraordinary intellectual gifts, married the Duke de 
Bouillon, the nephew of Turenne, soon after Mazarin’s death. 
She was really the most successful of all the family, and lived 
on, the ruler of society, till 1714. The Count de Soissons traces 
the history, the fortunes and misfortunes of the sevenein detail, 
and makes us wonder at an age so entirely out of touch with 
democracy, yet governed by a man from tiers-état, and his nieces. 


NIGERIA.* 


After waiting for many years for an adequate study of Nigeria, 
we are now presented with two admirable works appearing almost 
simultaneously. There is room for both, not only because the’ 
subject is of immense interest and importance, but because the 
writers appioach theif theme from a different standpoint. 
Captain Orr writes of a country in the administration of which 
he has taken a prominent part. © Mr. Morel records the ex- 
periences and observations of a journey which bore fruit in a 
series of articles in The Times, in the summer of 1911. Thus 


* Nigeria, its People and its Problems, by E. D. Morel. Smith, Elder. 
The Making of Northern Nigeria, by Captain C. W. T Orr. Macmillan. 
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we have the view from within and the view from without. It is 
interesting to find that they agree in declaring British rule 
in North Nigeria a decided success, and in recognising the 
absolute necessity of governing through the ‘native rulers. 

Mr. Morel’s unique knowledge of West Africa and its problems 
gives great weight to his judgments and conclusions. His book 
is at once a fascinating record of travel and a solid contribution 
to colonial statesmanship. He is deeply impressed with the 
healthy, manly, prosperous native life of Northern Nigeria, and 
he adjures his fellow-countrymen to do nothing to disturb it. 
He is convinced that the native rulers govern with far greater 
Success, acceptance, and economy than the wisest of white men, 
and that it would be madness on our part to go beyond a general 
supervision. His policy is Nigeria for the Nigerians. It is 
in pursuance of this principle that he utters a grave warning 
against the encouragement of Christian missions in Mohammedan 
States, and points out the dangers of commercial concessions and 
exploitation. | He makes out an unanswerable case for the 
amalgamation of Northern and Southern Nigeria, and for a 
unification of policy throughout our great tropical dependency. 
Exhaustive discussions of cotton-growing and the drink problem 
add to the value of a book of rare interest.and brilliant literary 
power. ` 

Captain Orr’s volume is rather narrative and descriptive than 
critical. , As one of the handful of British officials to whom the 
country was entrusted when the Chartered Company made way 
for the Crown in 1900, he feels it a duty to render some account 
of his stewardship. The early chapters record the fascinating 
but tragic history of the exploration of Nigeria and the foundation 
of British rule by Sir George Goldie. The greater part of the 
work is devoted to a survey of the gradual conquest and occu- 
pation of the vast area in the north—Bornu, Kano, and Sokoto— 
which is now included in Northern Nigeria. As the northern 
expansion was the work of Sir Frederick Lugard, the construction 
of the railway, which now runs from Lagos to Kano, goo miles 
inland, was the task of his successor, Sir Percy Girouard. 
Ot both these High Commissioners he speaks with admiration 
and gratitude. The later chapters deal successively with slavery, 
trade, the administration, justice, land tenure, religion, and 
education. The concluding pages emphasise the importance of 
leaving the inhabitants the greatest possible freedom to manage 
their own affairs, and foretell that in days to come the great 
dependency will repay the sacrifices in life and money that have 
been lavished on it. 


G. P. G. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


“ True Patriotism, and Other Lessons *on Peace and Inter- 
“ nationalism ’’ (The Pilgrim Press, London, price 1s. net), by Mrs. 
Margaret Pease, ‘‘is intended for the help of day School or Sunday‘ 
‘“ school teachers who desire to give lessons on Peace. . . . Theaim 
‘has been to lay the foundations in the hearts and minds of the 
“ children of those ideas of humanity and justice of which peace is a 
‘* practical outcome, rather than to spend time in merely denouncing 
‘ war.” In the address to teachers, it is pointed out that war “is 
‘“ already a hampering survival ”; that the Hague Conference strikes 
the new note; that arbitration grows more and more practicable; that 
the Socialist and Labour Parties ‘‘ work everywhere for the cause of 
“* Peace ” (German Socialists have been a recent exception); that we 
must now teach Peace to the children as a positive ideal. ‘‘ The nation 
“must realise itself as part of Humanity ’’; that is internationalism. 
We deprecate the attack here made on the Scout movement. It is doing 
an immense work for good among children, who would otherwise 
deteriorate into street loafers. War is a hateful thing, but we are bound 
to admit that there are worse things than war, which war has ended. 
Once there was war in heaven, and war to end degradation may be 
necessary. It was the only way to end the slave trade in America. But 
with Mrs. Pease’s ideal we have every sympathy. The children must be 
taught to hate war in itself, and to do nothing that would precipitate 
war unless there is a profound moral case that demands war. The 
settlement of all difficulties between Chili and Argentina is an example 
of what can be done if the desire for true péace can be aroused. The 
various lessons in this book, on Peace, War, Arbitration, Courage, 
Pioneering, Internationalism, Our Fellowmen in Europe and the Far East 
and other races, are of real value. The book deserves careful study, 
though we think that it does not adequately analyse the true notion of 
war. The Happy Warrior is a poem that will always have its meaning. 


* * * 


Miss Jourdain’s ‘‘Breviary,’’ published a year or two ago, showed her 
to be possessed of unusual powers of observation and expression, and 
of a sense of rhythm and language which seemed designed to find its true 
utterance in verse. Her volume of ‘‘ Poems ” (Truslove & Hanson, 
Ltd.), abundantly carries out this early promise. The poems 
comprised in it are to a great extent literary exercises, many being 
translations from French and Latin, and a few obviously derived from 
the influence of the Greek epigram. It is to this rather experimental 
quality of her writing that one should attribute an occasional 
reminiscence of the poets who have in one or two cases been 
her models. Thus, in ®some beautifully written lines on the 
‘* Lotophagi,”” she describes the cataract falling ‘‘ soft as smoke,” and 
in an ode of the Wordsworthian pattern, writes ‘‘ The winds are all up- 
“ gathered like a sheaf.’ The imitation is so candid that it is plain she 
still thinks of herself as a student, and the reader does not feel that 
these echoes in any way detract from the spontaneity of her writing, for 
Miss Jourdain has the true poet’s voice. There is, of course, occasional 
diffuseness, and occasional inequality, but again and again she shows the 
economy and aptitude of the true craftsman. Such lines as :— . 
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“The ‘sea-like rumour of the muttering firs,” 


“And quick bats . . . .... 
Flitting like,flakes of darkness from the trees,” 


“You see the slant sun from his noon decay,” 


‘are the work of one who finds in poetry a natural voice. Indeed, it is 
seldom that one meets a new writer with such remarkable descriptive 
powers, and their very excellence is something of a danger to the writer, 
confining her to what is, after all, but a narrow corner of the poet’s 
legitimate kingdom. She describes so easily and so well that she is led 
to ‘‘ indulge her genius ” with a little too great liberality, and the result 
is now and then a trifle monotonous; or perhaps it as a natural diffidence 
(betrayed also by the experimental quality of the volume already 
mentioned) that has prevented her extending her range. But she has a 
genuine gift of imagination, and her work shows besides, as in ‘‘ The 
“ Light Heart,” that she has powers of thought as well as of vision. 
*One cannot read the few poems which the book contains without feeling 
that Miss Jourdain has no cause to fear a bolder flight, and hoping that 
before long she may take courage to attempt one. 
* * * 

““ Copts and Moslems under British Control: A Collection of Facts 
and a Résumé of Authoritative Opinions on the Coptic Question ” 
(Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., price 3s. 6d. net), by M. Kyriakos Mikhail, 
deals with the fallacy that Egypt is a Mohammedan country, and claims 
that, as Dr. A. J. Butler puts it, ‘‘Muslims and Copts may be treated with 
“equal regard as members of a single community, who have to work 
“together in mutual tolerance and mutual respect for the union and 
“ prosperity of their country.” Professor Sayce points out that ‘‘ the 
“ genuine Egyptians are the Christian Copts.’? Butros Pasha and 
Tewfik Bey were both Copts. Professor Sayce considers that the Copts 
compare favourably with other nations, and if it is true, as this book sets 
out to prove, that the Coptic Christians are suffering grievous 
wrong, certainly the Home Government ought to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to report on the whole case. 


——eto 
“DAYBREAK.” 


(“ Donec aspiret Dies.’’) 


SPARK of Eternity, 
Thou soul of mankind, 
; Mortal’s immortal guest, 
Breath of the unseen wind, 
Flame of a fire unquenchabde, 
Light of a light unapproachable, 
Verity of verity, mystery of mystery, 
As with a garment sadness enfoldeth thee. 
Far hast thou wandered, 
Stript of thy glory, 
Slow thou returnest, 
Slowly, ah slowly! 
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Slow is thy dawning, 
Through ages of ages, 

- Stars of the morning é 
Lighting thee dimly; 
Slow lifts the veil, and š . 
Darkness yet hover. 
Shadows of mountains, 
Glooms of the woodland, 
Mists of the valley. 

Still do oppress thee; 
Yet sweet the acclaim is, 
And loud, of the heraldry 
Greeting thine uprise. 


H. C. BENNETT (Jamaica). 


— oo 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“ The Story Lives of our Great Artists’? (Messrs. Wells, Gardner, 
Darton & Co., 3s. 6d. net), by Mr. Francis Rowbotham, is a book 
dealing exclusively with English painters, in a popular form, beginning 
with Reynolds, and ending appropriately enough with G. F. Watts. The 
artists chosen cannot be said to be completely representative of 
British art—Hogarth and the Pre-Raphaelites are both untouched—but 
the book certainly fulfils the aim expressed in a short prefatory note, 
namely, to excite interest in the masterpieces of English art by a short ' 
account of the circumstances in which they were produced; though 
whether the circumstances of Morland’s life can excite any feeling but 
repulsion is open to doubt. . á 

The book concludes, as has been said, with a brief account of G. F. 
Watts, too brief, indeed, to do justice to the life work of so remarkable 
an artist, for his art was of so comprehensive a nature that it seems to 
include and summarise all the chief tendencies of nineteenth century art. 
It may well be that Mr. Rowbotham felt justified in the exclusion of 
many great artists from his book, on the ground that they were 
exponents of tendencies already touched upon in the work of G. F. Watts. 

Of the illustrations, little need be said; they are quite up to the average 
of monochrome reproductions, and if the exquisite tonal values of 
“ Hope ” and the ‘‘ Sun rising in a Mist’ are not quite adequately 
translated into monochrome, others, such as the portraits of Watts and 
Romney, are entirely satfsfactory. 

M. F. pe M. 
*. * * y 


“« «AJl Hail! *: Simple Teaching on the Bible’ (A. L. Humphreys, 
price 21s. net), by Baroness Freda de Knoop, with illustrations from 
old masters by Miss Annie Thynne, is a very interesting book. The 
bible text is printed in red type, the comment in black. The comment, 
which is, so far as we can see, simple and clear, refers the reader to the 
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striking reproductions in colours from the old masters and from early 
work such as the wonderful sixth century door in the Church of Santa 
Sabina at Rome. The bogk is a gift book that will attract many lovers 
of art in its relation to religion, and religion in its relation to art. 

* * * 

‘The Roll of the Seasons: A Book of Nature Essays ’’ (Messrs. 
Stephen Swift & Co., price 5s. net), by Mr. G. G. Desmond, is really an 
open-air book, and is just the book for boys and girls who want to get a 
working knowledge of country things. To read it is to gain an added 
love of Nature and a desire to accumulat. experiences of our own. There 
is no space in which to do more than note the publication of the book, and 
to recommend it. One point occurs to us: Is there any distinction 
between the viper and the adder? Mr. Desmond certainly confounds 
them, as do most writers on country life; yet in many parts they are 
regarded as distinct species of snakes—in the New Forest, for instance. 

* * * 

‘“ Charles Dickens in his Works” (Valetta, Malta), by Mr. 
Wyndham Levy Grech, is a very interesting little booklet, written and 
printed for school-boys in far-away Malta. It gives one an excellent 
idea of the way in which Dickens worked the experience of his life into 
his books and his characters, and it is an appeal to young people to read 
the great novelist, and learn from him something of the beauty and the 
mystery of human nature. We hope what has been primarily written 
for the boys of St. Aloysius College, Birokircara, will be read in many 
school-rooms. 


* + * 
“ Seems so!: A Working-class View of Politics °” (Messrs Mac- 
millan & Co., price 5s. net), by Stephen Reynolds and Bob and Tom 
Woolley, is a volume of interesting discussions, mainly from the indus- 
trial point ọf view, of political and social problems. We cannot discuss 
the book here, but it may be read with advantage. It is interesting to 
note the high view that it takes of the moral relations of the industrial 
classes : ‘‘ The marvellous fidelity, on the whole, of working-class married 
couples cannot be properly presented ’’; but it is suggested that ‘‘ work- 
ing-class morality is on the change.’ We do not believe it. 
' * * * 

Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son have recently issued some very 
useful schoolbooks, and we only wish we could write of them in detail. 
We have before us three ‘‘ short histories,” namely of Canada, India, 
and Australia, written respectively by Mr. C. L. Thompson, Mr. M. A. 
Hollings, and Mr. Thomas Bateson. They are useful, timely books, and 
mark a new departure in school work. The historical essay on India is full 
of interest : does everyone know why the East India Company was called 
The John Company? It was called by the natives Kumpani Bahadur or 
Kumpani Jehan. The book should be used in connection with the 
account given to scholars of the Durbar. The author relies on a great 
list of authorities, among which, however, we miss both Mr. Keen’s 
admirable book, and that by Dr. T. R. Holmes. Canada at present is 
such a general centre of interest that we are sure Mr. Thompson’s book 
will be of great use. A word of praise must be given to Mr. E. M. 
Hughes’s little volume, ‘‘ The British Isles’ (price 1s. 6d.), in which 
geography is really made interesting. Mr. C. H. Firth’s volume, 
entitled ‘‘ English History in English Poetry ” (price 2s. 6d.), from the 
French Revolution to the death of Queen Victoria, though it contains 
a number of poems of the first importance, and has merits as an attempt 
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to teach nineteenth century history in a new manner, yet leaves one 
rather cold. It is a dangerous business to learn history from con- 
temporary poets and verse-makers; for they may or may not represent 
the views of their generation, and if sincere may be, or perhaps must 
be, prejudiced. 


* * * e ° 


_ Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have produced a delightful edition of 

“ David Copperfield ” (price 15s. net). The coloured illustrations, by 
Mr. Frank Reynolds, R.I., are really very excellent, if occasionally too 
vivid and photographic. «J Fall into Captivity ’’ is an absolutely 
delightful sketch, and- it is but one of many. The book should find 
many enraptured owners among lovers of Dickens. 

* * . * 

Messrs. Morgan & Scott: have been well advised to publish the two j 
selections, with music (6d. each), of ‘‘ Carols Ancient and Modern.’ 
There are twelve carols in each little book, and some of these are very 


ancient and full of charm. ‘‘ O Little Town of Bethlehem ” is set to? - 


an early English melody ; ‘‘ Silent Night ”? is a duet set to an early 
German melody ; ‘‘ Away in a Manger ” is an old Normandy carol ; 
while ‘‘ See amid the Winter’s Snow ’”’ has an early French setting. 
There will be a ready sale of these little books for winter use. 

* * * : 


‘* The Choice : a Dialogue treating of Mute Inglorious Art ”’ (Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., price 3s. 6d. net), by Mr. Robert Douglas, is an 
interesting, though possibly a not very fresh discussion of the Choice 
in Life—the choice of the strenuous, successful path in which if one 
falls one may be said to fall gloriously, or the path of quiet reflection, 
where there are no obvious payments for results, though sometimes 
such payments do arise in a measure that almost staggers the mind. 
The real answer, to the present writer’s mind, is that this question 
- of choice does not really arise; it is a figment of the imagination. 
We create a situation in which choice arises when we need do no such 
thing. ‘‘ All service ranks the same with God,’’.and if a man or woman 
or child is giving his best service, the question of choice does not 
arise, or if it appears to do so, solvitur ambulando : go straight ahead 
and the goal is reached, and when we look back we see that, after 
all, the path taken was the one that to a right mind was the inevitable 
path. Consequently, the question of a boy’s choice, here discussed, 
ought not to arise. If his abilities and qualities are given the best 
environment for development, then the problem solves itself : and this is 
the true end of education. Art has then its true chance ; for no one who 
has had the best education would choose art for a career, unless the 
initial impulse, and the subsequent capacity, were overwhelming, and 
then failure or the wrong path is impossible. The whole problem of 
choice is one of education. The question of choice only arises when 
we are ignorant of our capacity, and this ignorance is abolished by true 
education. The book is one that may well be read with interest, and 
is likely to arouse considerable discussion. 

* ` * #4 $ 

“Poets and Poetry :' being Articles Reprinted from the Literary 
Supplement of ‘ The Times’ ” (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, price 
5s. net), by Mr. John Bailey, will find many readers who appreciate the 
high literary standard maintained in the ‘‘ Times ” Literary Supple- 
ment. Mr. Bailey has much to say of ‘‘ the one or two immortal 
“lights ” that have arisen in our literary sky, and we fully agree, at any 
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rate in Mr. Bailey’s case ‘‘ that an occasional writer in a newspaper 
“ could hardly use his opportunities better than in making a modest at- 
“ tempt, for himself and any readers he may have, to look firmly again at 
“ some of these fixed stars, the most ancient heaven of literature, and try 
‘to see once morg, as exactly as individual and newspaper limitations 
‘ allow, where they and we stand.” His paper on ‘‘ The Function of 
“ Poetry ’’ introduces us to brief essays on Chaucer, Sidney, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Molière, Keats, Shelley, and other men of fame. His 
concluding sentence in the opening essay conveys a profound truth that 
lies at the root of all love of literature : ‘‘ Wherever the breath of poetry 
“ passes it leaves behind it the breath of life.’’ If one can understand 
this then literature has a meaning ; if one is mystified by the saying, then 
literature is paper and ink. A A 

Miss Jessie Annie Anderson has an imaginative mind, and a gift for 

verse, and in her little volume ‘‘ Breaths from the Four Winds ” (Messrs. 
Milne & Stephen, The Caxton Press, Aberdeen, price 6d.) we have a 
series of carefully worked poems, that are attractive and are full of 
thoughts for the Christmas season. There is a certain reminiscence of 
Browning that is not unpleasing in the work, and there is, moreover, , 
promise of larger things and something less sad. It is dangerous to en- 
courage poets, but the work here is not only worthy of encouragement 
but has sterling merits of its own. 
* * * 

Dr. Donald Macmillan’s ‘‘ Short History of the Scottish People ” 
(Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price ros. 6d. net), is intended to supply 
a demand that is not satisfied either by monumental historical works, or 
mere school-books on Scottish history. This is a substantial volume, 
beginning with ‘‘ origins.” The Roman occupation, the details of 
which grow clearer year by year, is hardly touched, and we think this a 
pity, as that occupation had certainly a considerable influence on the life 
of the Scottish people. We pass on to the question of early Christianity, 
to the struggle between Roman and Columban Christianity, and on to the 
dark centuries that end with the death of Macbeth in 1057. 
At this point the early social conditions are traced, and then 
again, at the end of the thirteenth century, we have an 
account of medizval Scotland. Then again, the fifteenth century and its 
social conditions are summarised, and the same method is followed with 
respect to Scotland under the Commonwealth, before the Union, before 
the ’forty-five, and modern times. The intermediate chapters give the 
historical narrative. The method is an excellent one, and the book 
should have a ready market among Scotsmen all the world over. 

* * * 


* “ Strange Siberia Along the Trans-Siberian Railway : A journey from 
“the Great Wall of China to the Sky-scrapers of Manhattan.” (New 
York, Eaton & Mains, price $1), by Mr. Marcus Lorenzo Taft, is 
a very pleasing little book, bringing before us as it does (with many 
interesting pictures) the strange world that lies along the Trans-Siberian 
line. It is lightly and excellently written. Indeed, Mr. Taft has as 
picturesque a pen as one could wish. His legend of the Great Wall and 
the disconsolate maiden is delightful. The Japanese cemetery for the 
Russian dead who fell on 203-Mile Hill is, as he says, a greater victory 
than that achieved on the heights. His quotation of Miss Wright’s descrip- 
tion of the treasures in the Imperial Palace at Mukden is a treasure in itself. 
““ Golden helmets, ruby-set and sapphire-starred, royal coats of yellow 
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“ satin, embroidered solidly in seed pearls, daggers with diamond hilts, 
‘ priceless kakemonos painted by China’s greatest artists, and others 
‘“ painted with a needle cunning as a brush-wall these things, and many 
“ others were shown us in this temple storehouse, piléd to the eaves with 
“ cabinets and boxes.” One does not wonder that«the Chinese feared 
the losing of it in the Chino-Japanese war. Morgan and Captain Kidd, 
and all the brethren of the Spanish Main must rifle it in spirit every day. 
The book deals with town after town in an attractive way, and as the 
work of a literary traveller should be read by all who love both literature 
and travel. i : 
* -+ * 

“ The Soul of the ‘World: A Mystery Play of the Nativity and the 

“ Passion ” (Messrs. A. R. Mowbray & Co., price 1s. net), by Mrs. Percy 


Dearmer, has merits of construction and some striking passages. It 


seems to lack the simplicity of the true mystery play, and is, in fact, 
absolutely modern in its thought. But the play has movement, and an, 
entirely reverent note for purposes of reading. Whether or not the same 
reverence can be achieved on the stage may be questioned. We seriously 
doubt if, under complex modern conditions, it is possible to reproduce the 

e story of-our Lord’s life and death on the stage. The intense faith of the 
middle ages made this possible. Then scenic effect was subsidiary to 

_emotion. To-day emotion is created by scenic effect, with the result that 
real reverence is almost impossible in scenic performances. 


2 4+ Oe 


NOTES. . 


In the work of Children’s Care Committees, and other organizations 
endeavouring to advance the welfare of the children, it is oftentimes de- 
sirable to know the exact legal position in respect to some difficulty. 
There are Mr. Clarke Hall’s book with a well-established reputation, and 
a useful volume by Mr. Atherley Jones, K.C., and Dr. Bellot, besides 
many’smaller works. But the subject is a large and constantly increas- 
ing one, and it may well be that there is room for another. Mr. John 
Murray announces the forthcoming publication of a volume, ‘‘ The 
“ Children and the Law,” primarily intended for the use of teachers, 
school managers, and others, which has been written by Mr. W. H. 
Stuart Garnett, barrister-at-law, of the Inner Temple. 

z * * * 

Ata time when a Royal Commission is inquiring into the custody 
of the Publie Records, it may be of interest to recall that it is just 
fifty years since they were brought together under one roof.in the 
building between Chancery and Fetter Lanes. The step was taken, tq 
say the least, after due deliberation. A proposal was made in 1832 
by the Record Commissioners for the erection of a General Record Office 
on the Rolls Estate. Sixeyears later Parliament authorised the Treasury 
to spend the money on the erection of-a suitable building. After 
thirteen years more the building was begun, and practically was not 
finished until 1900. The work of removal from various depositories was 
undertaken in 1856, and five years later, shortly after the appointment 
of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas Duff Hardy as Deputy-Keeper, it 
was decided that all documents of an earlier date than the reign of 
George III. should be transferred from St. James’s Park to the new 
P ecard Office, thus bringing all the historical State- papers into one 
place. ' 


a 


KING GEORGE AND INDIA. 


N the 12th of last month the great Coronation Durbar was 

held at Delhi; and the same evening Lord Morley, in a 

brief speech, communicated to the House of Lords the substance 

of the gracious announcements made by His Majesty on that 
historic occasion. 

In his reply, Lord Lansdowne, speaking on behalf of the 
official Opposition, refrained from expressing any opinion on the 
merits. He simply stated the case with judicial gravity: “I 
“ doubt,” he said, ‘‘ whether this House has ever listened to a 
““more important statement than that which has just fallen from 
“the lips of the noble Viscount opposite. He has informed us 
“of intended changes in the government of India, which, whether 
“we consider their intrinsic value, or. whether we consider the 
“circumstance under which they are disclosed, cannot fail to 
“mark an epoch in the history of the Indian Empire.” He then 
recapitulated the leading changes announced: the transfer of the 
capital to Delhi; the institution of a new Lieutenant-Governorship 
for Behar, Chota Nagpur, and Orissa; and “the creation of a 
“ great solid Bengali Province, numbering some forty millions 
“of people, under a Governor in Çouncil.”» ‘“‘ These proposals,” 
he said, “involve an abrupt reversal of the policy initiated by 
“Lord Curzon, accepted by his successor in the Viceroyalty, 

““ accepted by the late Government, and continued by the Govern- 

‘ ment now in power.’ As regards the occasion on which the 
announcements had been made, he approved the policy of com- 
memorating the King-Emperor’s visit by a great and beneficial 
measure. . And he recognised that these proposals were of quite 
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exceptional importance because they were connected with the 
personal intervention of the Sovereign. ‘‘The word of the 
“ King-Emperor has been-passed, and that word. is irrevocable.” 
Nothing, he admitted, could now be done or gaid to alter the , 
announcements that had been made. At the same time, he 
claimed an opportunity later on for discussing them with the 
utmost freedom. 

Nothing could be more reasonable than this statement by the 
Leader of the Opposition. No attempt is made to pre-judge the 
merits of the case. The facts are fairly stated; the finality of 
the announcements is recognised; and full discussion is asked for. 
But this attitude of judicial reserve did not commend itself to 
Lord Curzon, who at once plunged into the heart of the con- 
troyersy, claiming that his own policy was the right one, and * 
denouncing the Durbar changes as a departure from the “ tradi- 
‘tional and accepted policy of the Government of India.” On 
this point he expressly dissociated himself from his Leader, con- 
tending that the changes were a reversal of the policy accepted . 
“ during the past century or more,” whereas, according to Lord 
Lansdowne, they were simply the reversal of a policy “‘ initiated ” 
by Lord Curzon himself. : 

It is well that Lord Curzon should haye thus thrown down the . 
gauntlet, and. made it clear that the conflict is one of political 
principle. The challenge will be duly accepted by Lord Morley; 
and in a few days the lists will be cleared, and the world will wait 
expectant to witness a combat à outrance between the champion. 
knights. It is true that we know for certain’ what the result must. 
be. Ivanhoe will overcome the Templar, India will be rescued, 
and all will end happily. ‘But before the trumpets sound for the 
onset, it is well that the spectators should have a clear under- 
standing as to the interests at stake, the grounds of quarrel, and 
the prize due to the victor. 

As the conclusions announced are of the highest importance; 
and as the political history upon which these conclusions depend, 
cover a considerable period of years, it will be convenient to 
divide the subject, dealing first with the principles involved, and’. 
then briefly reviewing the part taken by the leading actors in this 
great Indian drama. rom a political point of view the Indian 
situation is comparatively simple. There are three chief factors 
in the case: (a) the Indian people; (b) the European official class; 
and (c) the Parliament of the United Kingdom, representing the 
British people. The conflict of interest has been between the 
two first-named. Hitherto the European officials have exercised 
absolute power in India, and are unwilling to relinquish it. On 
the other hand, the Indian people claim a reasonable share in 
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the management of their own affairs. The appeal lies to the 
Imperial Parliament, which must decide according to the accepted 
principles of British rule. The question is, what are these 
-principles? ‘ 

First let us take the claims of (a) the Indian people for a share 
of self-government. In the early days of British rule the people 
of India had no articulate voice. When India suffered, her 
cries—to use the poetical words of Edmund Burke—were ‘‘ given 
‘to seas and winds to be blown about, in every breaking-up of 
the monsoon, over a remote and unhearing ocean.” That is 
now all changed, and Indian public opinion has become strong 
and articulate. The change is mainly due to the introduction 

eof Western education. Some have thought that Western science 
and literature might pervert the national idiosyncracy. But this 
has not been the case. On the contrary, this touch of the spear 
of Ithuriel has awakened the national consciousness; Western 
education, like water flowing on the parched soil, has stimulated 
to active growth the dormant but abiding roots of an ancient 
civilisation. Three generations of educated men have now been 
reared in our schools and universities, and the present educated 
class, which can produce a Cambridge senior wrangler, and a 
scientist like Professor J: C. Bose, can bear comparison with the 
intellectuals of any modern nation. With such an impetus to 
progress, Indian opinion naturally formed itself on all important 
public questions. But it needed organisation. And this 
organisation, on strictly constitutional lines, was accomplished 
by a stroke of genius, under the guidance of Mr. Allan O. 
Hume, the founder of the Indian National Congress. The 
Congress movement was, as pointed out by the late Sir W. W. 
Hunter, ‘‘ the legitimate and inevitable result of Western educa- 
“tion in India,” and it represents the laudable aspiration of the 
educated classes to do their part in promoting the welfare of India, 
and especially in improving the economic condition of the masses. 
The educated classes recognise that British rule is a necessity. 
They know that under existing conditions India cannot stand 
alone, and the only other alternatives are Russian rule or anarchy, 
either of which would be destructive to their best hopes. The 
fundamental principle, therefore, of the Congress is the main- 
tenance of British rule; the object being to make it so conformable 
to the welfare and wishes of the people as to give it the strength 
and permanence of a national government. The originators of 
the Congress movement designed to attain this object by placing 
at the disposal of the Government the most mature experience 
of responsible Indian public opinion; and for this purpose it was 
decided to hold an annual Congress, to which members should 
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be freely elected from all parts of India. The scheme took-shape 
in 1885, when the first Congress met in Bombay under -the 
presidency of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee; and since then, each year, | at 
. Christmas time, a Congress has béen held at some important , 
centre, and after full debate resolutions bearing on- the welfare 
of the people have been passed and duly transmitted to the Govern- 
ment. All the proceedings have been open and public; and by. 
thus providing a constitutional channel for bringing popular 
grievances before the Government, the Congress has sought to 
remove the tendency to ‘underground discontent and secret con- 
spiracy, which is a danger necessarily attending an administration 

. conducted by foreigners on’ autocratic lines. Acting on behalf 
of the moderate and constitutional reformers, the Congress has, , 
during the last twenty-five years, regularly performed its special 
functions, both in India and England. In India it has matured 
and focussed independent public opinion; while in England, by 
means of its British Committee, and its journal India, it has 
brought the Indian view of Indian affairs before the British people - 
through Parliament, the Press, and the platform. Especial 
value is attached in this connection to the visits of Indian leaders 
to England. In- this way British public men have had the 
opportunity of learning Indian matters at first-hand. Thus 
before the Welby Commission important evidence was given by 
Mr. D. E. Wacha, the Hon. G. K. Gokhale, Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjea, and Mr. Subramania Iyer. And there can be no 
doubt that the visits to’ England, at a critical time, of Sir 
Pherozesha Mehta, Mr. Gokhale, Mr. Surendranath Banerjea,. 
and the Hon. Bhupendranath Basu, were of the greatest value 
in maturing Lord Morley’s great scheme of Indian reform. f 

_ The people of India having acquired articulate expression by’ 
means of the-Congress, we have next to see in what spirit the- 
new development was received by the official administration. 
Individual Viceroys were: friendly. Lord Lansdowne publicly © 
declared that the Congress movement was perfectly legitimate, 
and that it represented in India what in Europe would be called — 
‘the more advanced Liberal party; and finally, Lord. Hardinge; 
by his cordial reception of. an-address from the Congress, recog- 
nised its position as representing a large and friendly body of 
Indian public opinion. Unfortunately, this reasonable attitude 
has not been generally adopted by. officials, and for many years 
the Congress has been pursued with ridicule, with denunciation, | 
and even persecution. And this brings us to consider the develop- 
ment of the second great factor in the Indian problem—i.e., (b) 
the European official class. It has been. well said that the official, 
like fire, is a good servant but a bad master. Even in England, 
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where the people are master, and financial control is vested in their 
representatives in the House of Commons, it has not hitherto been 
found possible adequatély to control the great spending depart- 
ements. Let the ordinary British elector consider the position 
in India, where these great centralised departments are absolute 
masters, and the only duty of the Indian tax-payer is to pay the 
taxes demanded from him. The Indian Civil Service has been 
the hereditary calling of my family for more than a hundred years, 
and I have always regarded it with pride as the most honest and 
efficient body of officials that the world has seen. But it has not 
escaped the defects inherent in the system; and with grief I have 
seen it gradually degenerate from a friendly paternal autocracy 

into a bureaucratic machine of the Russian type, in direct 
antagonism with the aspirations of the people, and angrily hostile 
to freedom -and progress. The Viceroys, being statesmen 
appointed from England, have generally exercised a moderating 
influence in favour of the people; but unfortunately, at a critical 
time, when the educated classes, enlightened and organised, 
reasonably expected an advance on the conditions suited to a past 
generation, a Viceroy was appointed deeply tinged with the 
Imperialistic spirit. Lord Curzon, a capable and energetic man, 
threw his whole weight-on the side of official domination, and 
the consequences were deplorable. The bitterness produced 
culminated in-the excitement aroused by the Partition of Bengal, 
which the Bengali people interpreted as a death-blow struck at the 
nationality of the most progressive community of the Indian 
population. Let anyone imagine what effect would be produced 
if a Government sought to cut Scotland or Wales in two. Suppos- 
ing that, on account of difficulties in connection with the Education 
Bill, the late Government had cut Wales in two, absorbing North 
Wales in Lancashire and South Wales in Gloucestershire, does 
anyone suppose that any Welshman would ever have forgiven such 
desecration? Equally great was the horror and despair of the 
Bengali people when Holy Bengal was severed by an arbitrary line 
cutting north and south, the eastern half being joined to the 
“half-civilised province of Assam, and the western half absorbed 
by Behar and Orissa. The organic entity of the great Bengali 
nationality, with its forty-two millions of population, was thus 
ruthlessly destroyed. 

We have thus traced the development of two out of the three 
great political factors in India, (a) the people of India, and (b) 
the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. These two great powers are at 
grips; and they both make appeal to (c) the British people. 
We have now to consider the principles upon which the decision 
must be based. Fortunately there is no doubt regarding these 
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principles, which have been declared by three successive 
Sovereigns, advised by responsible Ministers, and speaking on 
behalf of Parliament and the British pedple. .First comes the 
noble proclamation of Queen Victoria in- 1858, when the Crown, 
first undertook the direct administration of India. In giving her 
instructions to Lord Derby, she desired that the language ‘‘ should 
“breathe feelings of generosity, benevolence, and religious 
‘toleration ’’; and it has been well said of: this proclamation 
that it ‘‘ must determine to all time the fundamental character of 
“ British dominion in India. It is in truth British India’s 
““Magna Charta; but one, not extorted from a cowardly tyrant, 
“ but freely granted by a gracious lady, ruler over willing subjects, 
“lawful Sovereign of free-born men.’ These principles of | 
justice and benevolence were affirmed by Edward the Peacemaker 
on-his accession, and in his Declaration to the Princes and peoples 
on the occasion of the jubilee, he gave definite assurances in 
accordance with these principles; he promised concessions to the 
wishes of the people, including the appointment of Indians to 
high office, the extension of representative institutions, and the 
satisfaction of Indian aspirations as regards equality of citizen- 
ship, and a greater sphere in legislation and government. No one 
can doubt that, had he lived, King Edward would have amply 
fulfilled these promises; and with good cause all India lamented 
the death of a kindly Sovereign, who had shown supreme capacity 
for the management of human affairs. But the example he set 
was not lost. He handed on, as a heritage to his son, thé 
tradition of sound popular sympathies; and King George bravely 
took up what he aptly described ‘as ‘‘an unusual though happy 
“burden of toil.” Truly he took occasion by the hand when 
he accepted the advice tendered by his Ministers, and decided 
to give to his announcements at the Coronation Durbar the 
authority of his personal presence among the millions of India. 
“ By my presence,” he said, “with the Queen-Empress I am 
““ anxious to show our affection for the loyal Princes and faithful 
‘‘ peoples of India, and how dear to our hearts is the welfare and 
“ happiness of the Indian Empire. . . . -I am deeply im-* 
‘‘ pressed with the thought that a spirit of sympathy and affec- 
‘ tionate good-will maites Princes and people with me on this 
“ historic occasion.’ Thus, in the third géneration, has ‘been 
manifested Queen Victoria’s spirit of sympathy and benevolence; 
a spirit entirely in accordance with what Edmund Burke has called 
“the ancient and inbred integrity, piety, good nature, and good 
“ humour of the English people.” 
Such are the principles upon which, now and henceforth, ‘all 
questions relating to India must be decided. Between the Indian: 
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and the British people there is no element of discord, both desiring 
to march forward under the banner of freedom and progress. 

Let us now pass on të consider the part taken by the personages 
„chiefly concerned in determining the practical measures announced 
at the Durbar. First in political importance comes the question 
of the Partition of Bengal. This was the thorn in the flesh, 
which poisoned all the body politic,.and until this thorn was 
removed, the ‘“‘ unrest’’ with all its baneful adjuncts would con- 
tinue, the mind of the people would remain alienated, and even 
the best measures of constructive benevolence would fail of effect. 
The prayer of the Bengalis was that Holy Bengal should not be 
mutilated, and that all the men and women of the Bengali race 

, and language should remain gathered together in their beloved 
Motherland. They now have their hearts’ desire. Unitec 
Bengal is erected into a Presidency under a Governor in Council: 
the ancient nationality is restored to life as an organic entity. 
Not only has the Bengal grievance been rectified, but the Govern- 
ment of India has seized the opportunity to carry out two other 
brilliant strokes of policy. To Delhi of the Moghuls has beer. 
restored its historic dignity as capital of the Empire; while the 
claims to autonomy of Behar have been recognised by erecting 
it into a Lieutenant-Gavernorship in Council, with Orissa anc 
Chota Nagpur. S 

This admirable and comprehensive act of statesmanship wil- 
ever be associated with the names of the Viceroy, Lord Hardinge, 
who initiated the measure, and the Marquis of Crewe, who, as 
Secretary of State, was His Majesty’s responsible adviser. And 
with these two British statesmen we must associate the Bengal 
leaders, who by their steady advocacy and prudent managemen- 
helped materially to overcome the difficulties of the case. The 
great difficulty of the situation was obvious. The Partition had 
been in force six years; Lord Morley had announced it to be a 
“settled fact”; many powerful interests were arrayed against a 
change; and the maintenance of Lord Curzon’s fanciful device 
had been made a question of official ‘‘ prestige.’ Further, a 

* section of the Press was eager to seize upon any pretext to 
damage the Liberal Government, rejoicing in a dilemma of thei: 
own invention: if the people of Bengal ceased from agitation, 
that proved they no longer cared, and change would be un- 
necessary; if the agitation continued, the Government would be 
guilty of criminal weakness if they yielded to clamour and menace. 
This dilemma illustrates the painful position in which the Bengal 
constitutional reformers found themselves placed. As a matter 
of prudence they had to restrain manifestations of popular feeling; 
and without such manifestations, how were they to convince Lord 
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Hardinge that the desire for unification was unabated and 
enduring? The distress of the situation will be understood when 
it is remembered that the great Liberal victory of 1906, the over- 
throw of Imperialism, and the appointment of Mr. Morley to the. 
India office, had raised the hopes of the constitutional reformers 
to the highest pitch. Led by their patriarch, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, the G.O.M. of India, they had always maintained their 
trust in the ultimate justice and good-will of the British people. 

Now at last, after long grief and pain, the good time seemed to 
have come. But after 1906, when years passed on and police 
coercion continued unabated, and the great national grievance of 
Bengal remain unredressed, how could trust be kept alive, and 


how could control be maintained over the younger generation , 


burning with patriotic and religious fire? It was indeed a trial 
of faith. All constitutional methods had been tried—and had 
failed; numberless protest meetings, and memorials signed by 
hundreds of thousands, had been treated with contempt. How 
were the elders to preach patience and hope? Gradually their 
old influence dwindled away. The younger intellectuals 
repudiated constitutional methods of protest and petition as a 
policy of ‘‘ mendicancy ’’; according to them, Liberals were no 
more to be trusted than Tories; and they assured the people that 
no redress would be got except by such a boycott of the Government 
_as would make administration impossible. Derided by those who 
had been their followers, and insulted by a witless Press as secret 
sympathisers with disorder, the Indian reformers suffered a strain. 


which for most races would have been unendurable. - But the- 
strong fibre of an ancient civilisation bore the strain. They ‘ 
endured to the.end; and they had their reward, winning all along - 


the line. They succeeded in keeping the popular excitement 
within limits, and, at the same time, they convinced the Viceroy 
that their grievance was a real one. Accordingly, in their 
memorable despatch to the Secretary of State on August 25th 
last, the Government of India recorded their verdict for the’. 


appellant: “ We feel bound to admit that the Bengalis are © 


‘‘labouring under a sense of real injustice which we believe. it~ 
““ would be sound policy to remove without further delay. . _. 
“The scheme which We have ventured to commend tó your 

“‘ Lordship’s favourable consideration is not put forward with any - 
“‘ spirit of opportunism, but, in the belief that action on the lines 
“* proposed will be a bold stroke of statesmanship which will give 
“‘ unprecedented satisfaction and will for ever associate so unique 
“an event as the visit of the reigning Sovereign to his Indian 
‘dominions with a new era in the history of India.” Thus, 
by a happy conjunction of personalities—a strong and courageous 
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Viceroy, a willing Secretary of State, and a Sovereign in sympathy 
with popular aspirations—a disastrous chapter of Indian history 
has been closed, and the prospect opened up of a brighter future. 
* But history will be unpardonably unjust if it does not recognise 
Lord Morley as the principal motive power in these great trans- 
actions, the prime mover who has rendered possible a settlement 
in India of wider dimensions than the settlement in South Africa, 
and of far greater importance to the Empire. From 1906, when 
he took charge of Indian affairs, down to the final triumph in 1911, 
it was his firm guiding hand that saved the Indian ship of State 
from the breakers, and steered it safely into a harbour of rest. If 
we would understand the true inwardness of this great achievement, 
ewe must consider the events of these five years in their various 
stages: (1) The condition of affairs to which he succeeded; (2) the 
main objects he had in view; and (3) the results of his policy, as 
made manifest by the Royal announcements at Delhi. To me, 
watching from outside the developments of his policy, various 
metaphors suggested themselves. ,In the first stage, he seemed 
like a captain newly appointed to a great ironclad; in the second, 
he acted as a master builder, laying his foundations on a rock; in 
the third he was like the Hebrew lawgiver, who during weary years 
guided the children of Istael through the wilderness, but did not 
in person lead the entry into the promised land. Lord Morley 
thus describes (1) the position to which he succeeded: ‘‘ We came 
**in at a perturbed time; we did not find balmy breezes and smooth 
“water. It is notorious that we came into enormous difficulties, 
“which we had not created.” This was a restrained way of 
describing the chaos created by Lord Curzon, and the general 
exasperation against British rule. And the intrinsic difficulties of 
Lord Morley’s task were aggravated to an indefinite extent by 
the fact that he could not, at the-outset, choose his own agents. 
He had perforce to work through the clique of officials at Simla 
and the India Office, who during the past five years had been 
selected and advanced to positions of power by Lord Curzon as 
suitable instruments to carry out his Imperialistic policy of 
repression at home and aggression abroad. The new Secretary 
of State could thus fitly be likened to a captain put suddenly in 
command of a great ironclad, strayed from her course, and speeding 
towards the breakers. It needed a man of nerve to accept the 
responsibility of such a charge; hampered by hostile officers and 
an unwilling ‘crew, without special knowledge of the rocks and 
shoals, and with only the stars for guidance. It is also to be borne 
in mind that a heavy ship steaming ahead has much way on, and 
does not rapidly answer the helm. These difficulties were not all 
apparent to friends watching from the shore, and many of them 
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were surprised and indignant because the new captain did not at, 
once turn the ship’s head and steer her straight to the port of 
safety. Let us next consider (2) the main objects he sought to 
gain. There is no doubt that the Partition of Behgal was the front 
of the offending, the culmination of a policy antagonistic to the 
people; and Lord Morley could have gained unbounded popularity , 
if he had at once righted this manifest wrong. But if he had done 
this he would have created for himself Parliamentary difficulties 
which would have rendered legislation for India impossible. Like 
a wise master-buildet, he gave his first care to laying his 
foundations well and truly, leaving to a later period the crowning 
of the edifice. To right Bengal needed only the stroke of a pen; 
but to carry a great measure of constitutional reform through both 
Houses of Parliament, and thereby lay the foundations of future 
self-government for India, was a labour of Hercules. And this 
labour he accomplished with consummate skill. From beginning 
to end he carried with him the general approval of the country; 
there was no scare of importance in the yellow Press; no 
embarrassment to the Cabinet from Indian affairs; and his great 
measure of reform passed through both Houses of Parliament 
practically without serious attack. The secret of his Parliamentary 
success was to be found in the dictum to: which he rigidly adhered : 
“ Unfaltering repression on the one hand, and vigour and good 
“faith in reform on the other.’ Naturally the ‘ unfaltering 
“ repression ” was bitterly distasteful to his friends, both in India 
and England; but he bore heroically the reproaches of supporters, 
and the obloquy of supposed desertion of his principles. As with 
repression, so also with regard to Partition. There is no doubt 
that the dictum ‘of the “ settled fact,” the personal refusal to 
reconsider the Partition, was a temporary sacrifice in order to 
secure a permanent good. 

There remain to be considered (3) the results of his policy, as 
manifested at Delhi. It was a case of Sic vos non vobis; he had 
paved the way for the ultimate triumph, but took no part in it 
himself. Like the Hebrew lawgiver, he led his murmurin 
followers to the entrance of the promised land; like Moses, he did 
not enter in; but he excelled in this respect, that his abstention 
was an act of voluntary self-denial. 

Looking to the future, we find that, slowly but surely, Lord 
Morley has prepared his instruments for a further advance. He 
made no violent changes ir the official personnel. Lord Minto, the 
nominee of his political opponents, was confirmed in his position 
as Viceroy. But his successor in the Viceroyalty was one who. 
by conviction, as well as personal attachment, was well qualified to 
give effect to the humane views of the late King-Emperor. Mr. 
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John Bright’s scheme of provincial decentralisation will now be 
carried out; and the great Provinces, in friendly rivalry, will be 
free to work out their own salvation. That this scheme may be a 
success, Lord Motley has appointed to the Governorships men who 
can be depended on for loyal co-operation. And these men will 
be in friendly touch with the people through the Indian members 
of both their Executive and Legislative Councils. At present the 
non-official majorities in-the Legislative Councils are somewhat 
nominal, but this defect will cure itself as the electors become more 
alive to their responsibilities. General supervision will come from 
Delhi and Whitehall, but here also the popular element will not be 
absent, for provision has been made for experienced Indian advisers 
gn the Councils both of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State. No 
doubt the new departure will materially affect the position of the 
Civil Service. But, to my mind, none will benefit more from the 
change than civilians of the rank and file, who are now mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for the great centralised 
departments. From being a helpless detail in a rigid mechanism, 
the District Officer will now find pleasant and fruitful work in 
co-operation with all classes of an intelligent and law-abiding 
people. And soon those who regret a certain loss of authority will 
doubtless, with British practical good sense, accept the situation, 
and act in accordance with the wise admonition of Sir Edward 
Baker, late Lieut.-Governor of Bengal: ‘‘The Indian Civil 
“ Service,” he said, ‘‘ has never failed to respond to whatever call 
“has been made upon it, or to adapt itself to the changing 
“environment of the time. I feel no doubt that officers will be 
“ found who possess the natural gifts, the loyalty, the imagination, 
“and the force of character which will be requisite for the conduct 
“of the administration under the more advanced form of govern- 
“ment to which we are about to proceed.”’ 

The Royal visit, with healing for the past and hope for the 
future, is now over; and the great episode has been closed by 
the kindly message of His Majesty to the Prime Minister: 
“ Before leaving India on our homeward voyage, I am sure that 
~ you, as head of the Government, will be glad to know that from 
“all sources, public and private, I gather that my highest hopes 
“ have been realised, and that the success of our visit has exceeded 
“all anticipation.” 

In conclusion, let us sum up the inner history of these great events. 
The Partition of Bengal was the centralefact. From the beginning 
Lord Morley held that it was wrong; he declared it to be “ wholly 
“‘and decisively ” against the wishes of the people. But he was 
faced by two impossibilities. On the one hand, the conciliation 
of India was impossible unless the Partition was rectified; on the 
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ITH the object of studying the electoral machinery, party 
politics, and campaign methods as used at a German 
Reichstag Election, and also in order to understand the feeling in 
Germany about British politics, I spent the first fortnight of this 
year visiting German friends, discussing politics with them, and 
witnessing German party warfare. The first political meeting 
which I attended was at Cologne, where a Catholic friend took me 
toa Ward meeting of the Centre (Catholic) Party. At eight o’clock 
we reached a large concert hall attached to a beer restaurant. 
On a low platform was a long table for the speakers. The hall 
soon filled up, men with a few women sitting at long narrow tables; 
beer was brought in, which each one paid for, unless he had coffee, 
lemonade, or some other refreshment. In this way the cost of the 
hall is met, for the host repays himself from the sale of refresh- 
ments. As we went in and came out a collection-plate was offered, 
in which subscriptions to the election funds were placed. This 
collecting of funds for the fight is seldom absent from a meeting of 
the Centre, and never from a Socialist meeting. 

Not before 8.30 did the meeting begin; this is the usual hour 
fixed for election meetings in the cities. The chairman rises, rings 
his bell, opens the meeting, and announces the “‘ order of the 
“day ’’; for, as in the House of Commons, there must always be 
a question before the House; the order of the day may be in a 
Centre Party gathering, “ the danger to religion and morality,” 
with a Liberal meeting ‘‘why the Blue-black Block must be 
“smashed,” with a Socialist meeting ‘‘ how the workmen are 
“robbed,” or ‘‘ whom must we thank that the cost of living has so 
“ enormously increased ’’; or on the eve of the poll ‘‘ for Kaiser 
“and Fatherland ” (this in a Conservative meeting), or ‘‘ take 
“ your stand ” (this for a Socialist gathering). Then the chief 
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speaker (the Referent) is called on; there is always a Referent 
stated in advertising a meeting; the term implies something 
between lecturer, opener, and chief speaker, and is characteristic of 
the educational method of German politics. The Referent’s speech 
is expected to be long, more or less exhaustive and argumentative. 
At this meeting it was a newspaper editor who delivered from a 
manuscript a full explanation, with many statistics, of the 
Protectionist policy, the results of the social legislation which the 
Centre Party has supported, and a defence of the unpopular taxes 
which the Blue-black Block had imposed. At this, the first meeting 
I attended, I was anxious whether references to British policy might 
not be made that would be uncomfortable to me. But from the 
first moment I had been set at ease by the chairman of the meeting 
announcing who were on the platform, and his adding, ‘‘ We hav 
“the honour of having a Member of the English Parliament 
* present ’’’: this being greeted with friendly applause, I was re- 
lieved; and in all the meetings I subsequently attended, though I 
heard outspoken criticism of British policy, I had no uncomfort- 
able feelings. I never heard anything like racial hatred or 
bellicose menace. 

This meeting lasted just under four hours, and did not break up 
till past midnight. The working men,, five hundred or so, who 
composed the audience, were mostly workers from Stollwerck’s 
- cocoa works or engineers. They stayed in a body till the close. 
Somé opponents were present, but made no demonstration; it is, 
in fact, not common to have anything like opposition expressed or 
hostile interruptions in German political meetings. ‘‘ Heckling,”’ 
as we know it by questions to the candidate or speaker, is not 
known, though occasionally critical interjections are made. But 
“ free discussion ” is often offered. This means that an opponent 
is permitted to speak. He comes to the desk, and for five to ten 
minutes is allowed to state his point of view. The chief speaker 
replies. to such criticisms of his policy. 

The Sunday before the poll I was at an afternoon Socialist 
meeting in a suburb of Heidelberg. The chief speaker was 
a trades-union secretary from Mannheim, a Swiss by birth, who 
told me in conversation the story of his expulsion from Prussia 
for taking a leading part in.a coal-mine strike. The story had 
some amusing incidents, but the instructive part of it was that, 
as the strike developed, he printed and circulated leaflets advising 
the men to return to work on the terms offered them; these were 
seized and destroyed by the police on the supposition that they. 
would cause an outbreak, and the action of the police, in having 
confiscated leaflets which they had not read and of whose advice 
they were in ignorance, had to be confirmed; so he had come 
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into Baden as an ‘‘ undesirable alien.” His speech rebutted 
the argument which is so frequently used against the Socialists 
that they would destroyeall religion and are atheists; it took 
the line that to care for the weak and oppressed and to redress 
injustice was religious work which the Socialists did and which 
Jesus would do were He on earth to-day. In the subsequent 
free discussion a Catholic workman of the Centre Party took the 
` democratic line of argument that religion must always be main- 
tained in the school, because it was the only basis of real education, 
that army and navy must be maintained and even increased, if 
other powers, especially England, were unfriendly, but that he 
could well imagine Germany without any nobility or even without 
a Kaiser. In reply to this the chief speaker replied that if Ger- 
many wanted to defend itself it need only support an army on the 
lines of the Swiss citizen force, but that, of course, if Germany 
were invaded by any foreign foe, then every citizen, of whatever 
politics, would be ready to defend his country with his life. 

I arrived at Munich in time to attend a great meeting in the 
famous Bierhalle, “Zum Münchener Kindl.” This hall can 
accommodate 6,000 persons when the tables are removed ; as 
arranged with long narrow tables, on which beer glasses stood, 
Over 4,000 men with a few ladies were assembled. It was 
Monday before the poll, and the two National Liberal candidates 
for the two divisions of Munich held a great demonstration. Dr. 
Kerchensteiner, well-known as an educationalist, the candidate 
for the First Division of the city, whose election is still to be 
decided by a second ballot between him and the Socialist, gave 
the first speech. It was a really fine intellectual treat, this 
oration directed against the feudalism which was the essence of 
the Conservative Party, against the mediæval faith in ecclesiastical 
power, which animated the Catholic Centre and would make every- 
thing turn upon a creed; first he dissected the blue Conservatives 
and the black Clericals. He then turned against red Social 
Democracy, built up on an untenable theory of economics, with 
its destruction of national and individual idealism. The speaker’s 
own ideal, as he developed it, was the state in which individual 
character and ability had the best chance to develop themselves, 
in which every class and interest would share both in policy and 
government, in which a popular, well-organised, middle-class 
would be the real leading force of the State. The speech was 
characteristic both of German idealism and of the National Liberal 
Party at the present, which has many fine aims but no popular 
cries. The Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten gave this speech 
in extenso next day, with the heading “The Psychology of 
“ Parties.” How German! and how like the National Liberal 
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Party! That party holds its place among a nation where every 
man is a bit of a philosopher, because the party has a philosophic 
basis; it fails to grow or excite enthusiasm, for it has no popular 
practical programme which can attract the miasses. 

Two extracts from this speech may be quoted, as they show an 
attitude commonly taken up towards England. Speaking of the 
need of Liberalism in the nation as a whole, Dr. Kerchensteiner’ 
said: ‘‘In countries like the United States, which have never 
“suffered under the heavy burdens of past feudalism, and in 
“ countries like England which have laid them aside as harmful 
“ traditions, the holiest demands of liberty, whether ‘religious, 
“ scientific, artistic, or educational, have become no longer party 
“‘demands.”’ He expressed, what one often hears in Germany, 
the view that’ our British practice of constitutional liberty is 2 
national glory, which other countries can’only copy. 

The other quotation I give is the only reference in the whole 
speech, the most important one made in his campaign by this 
eminent man, to the Morocco difficulty: ‘‘ The most dangerous 
‘opponent to Social Democracy is a Liberalism that acts fairly, 
“does not shrink from working with the Socialist party in all 
“ matters of administration in the State, and lets it share respon- 
“ sibility with it. `. . . No one has understood better how 
“to work in the spirit of a mature, clear-sighted Liberalism than 
“the man who last summer treated with -such scant friendliness 
“the feelings which we all have for our German Fatherland, Mr. 
‘“ Lloyd George.” That was the only direct reference in the’ 
whole speech to the strained Anglo-German relations of last 
summer. As a matter of fact, they have played very little direct 
part in the recent German electoral campaign. 

The demand for female suffrage was not prominent at the recent 
election in Germany. At the great Liberal meeting at Munich 
above described, I heard the well-known female suffragist, Frau 
Anita Augspurg; she took part in the free discussion, and another 
lady also spoke. But the tone of their remarks was moderate, and 
not directed primarily to ‘‘ votes for women.” The real agitation 
for female suffrage is carried on by the Socialists, whose party 
programme includes adult suffrage; that is, the vote for every 
person, man or womag, at the age ‘of twenty-one. The 4,200,000 
votes which the Socialists have polled must be considered as thrown 
in favour of adult suffrage. Then some of the left wing of the 
Liberal Party, the Democratic Union, have also adult suffrage in 
their programme. With manhood suffrage in operation for forty 
years, any limited female suffrage, on a property basis, such as so 
many English supporters of the causé desire, would be an untenable 
policy. Of course there are no militant tactics by the female 
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suffragists. Outside Social Democracy they are, in fact, divided 
in tactics. A section, headed by Frau Augspurg, counsels the 
withdrawal of women frorh all social, communal, or public energies, 
and concentrates on agitation for the vote until the franchise is 
granted. Another section believes that the more women take part 
in committees, in social movements, and such opportunities for 
public work as are open to them, the sooner will the vote be given 
to them. 

The Socialists utilise women more than the other parties in the 
electoral campaign ; few women appear in the meetings, or as active 
helpers of the parties of the Right. But special women’s meetings 
were held by both Centre and Social Democrats at Cologne and 
elsewhere. There is nothing corresponding to the Primrose 
feague in Germany. In the election work of the Radicals (Liberals 
of the Left), and especially of the Socialists, many women are found 
actively engaged. Those who bring up late or laggard voters to 
the poll are called Schlepper, i.e., tugs; and the service of “ tugs,” 
which is so splendidly organised and carried out by the Socialists, 
for dragging up voters in the final hours of polling gains much 
strength from Socialist women. 

Discussing with me the problem of female suffrage, a candidate 
who had declared himself for it observed that the peculiar personal 
interest in home, children, cooking, and in all departments of house- 
keeping which is shown by the German Hausfrau in middle-class 
and even higher grades of society, was a national asset, a great 
economic factor, which in part accounted for the German readiness 
to work for small profit, for the careful use made of what many 
would regard as waste or surplus, and for the German family’s 
living as well on £200 as the English family lives on £900 a year. 
On the grounds of liberty and democracy, he was in favour of 
female suffrage, but it seemed to him to lead to less intense home 
life and a deep economic change which he would deplore. 

I was assured more than once that, whereas thirty years ago nearly 
all professors and most students at the Universities were National 
Liberals, now only a very few own either active or passive 
allegiance to that party. Then Bismarck had united the great 
national movement for a general freedom of expansion, intellectual, 
economic and political. Since then the grawing identification of 
officialism with Conservatism, the general scientific cynicism which 
prevails, the fact that official advancement is less likely to be given 
to any political reformer, and a dread of the rising power of Social 
Democracy, has made perhaps a majority of the professors Con- 
servatives, and a very large number indifferent to all party politics. 

The students, if they seek an official, scholastic, or academic 
career on completing their course, know that Liberal views will be 
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against them. Besides, they see the few great and popular pro- 
fessors, like Brentano at Munich, who express advanced or 
progressive views, slighted by the authdrities for their audacity. 
The tendency of higher education is to become more specialised 
or distinctly preparatory to a career or profession, while the wide 
outlook on things, men and movements which means political 
enlightenment, retreats. The German student is not a politician. 
A few hundreds out of the many thousands in Berlin I. acted. 
s ‘‘tugs’’ on polling day for the Radical candidate. 

I had a chance to study the political temper of German 
University men, as I attended a Liberal meeting arranged especially 
to interest Akademiker, University men, both students and 
graduates, at Munich. Very few Dozenten, i.e., teachers of any 
class, were present, and these mostly quite young men. The’, 
Liberal candidate was present, and an excellent speech was made 
by Dr. Hollman, a young graduate who is devoting himself to 
politics, and of whom more should be heard. The audience 
numbered about 400, among whom were perhaps forty women 
students. In the free discussion there were many speeches, from 
different points of view. One voiced the Centre Party’s policy of 
regarding everything from the interests of religion, that is, of the 
Catholic Church; this was answered ,by a young Doctor of 
Philosophy, a Modernist Catholic. Another student urged that 
University life was not the place for taking up politics at all. 
There were several who showed dissatisfaction with the State of ` 
officials (Beamtenstaat) which Germany has become, and expressed 
admiration for the constitutional Parliamentary State which 
England has developed. But there was ‘none of that excitement, 
passion, conviction, and enthusiasm, such as a corresponding 
meeting would have produced in England or in Scotland at election 
time. I felt that whatever Germany owes to its wonderful 
Universities, they are doing little to educate men as politicians, 
nor to lead the best fitted. among their students to become what 
Germany. so much needs, real statesmen. 

Whenever I saw anything of the Social Democrats, I was 
impressed very powerfully’ by their solidarity as against the dis» 
organisation and differences among the Liberals, of their sacrifices 
and devotion as against the feudal selfishness of the Conservatives, 
of their progressive democratic spirit as opposed to the narrow 
ecclesiastical outlook of the Centre Party. It is often said against 
German Social Democracy that it is based on class-hatred, and can 
appeal only to the labourer and proletariat. This is not fair; true, 
that its Marxian economics teach the increasing misery of the 
labourer in a capitalist society; but many small traders, clerks, 
officials (in secret), such as postmen and railway men, many in all 
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classes, who see no hope for democratic government save in the 
support of Social Democracy, are in its ranks. It is not only the 
Socialism of this. party Which appeals; it is also the Democracy ; 
there is a crying*need of democratic government, and there is no 
solid progressive democratic party like the Social Democrats. 

It is often said, moreover, that Social Democracy has achieved 
nothing, and can achieve nothing. This, too, is untrue. A man, 
who knows German colonial administration, told me that the 
exposure of colonial scandals by the Socialists in the Reichstag had 
purified colonial administration. A Central Party Reichstag 
member admitted that the social legislation of Germany was more 
the outcome of the Socialist demands than of anything else; indeed, 
Bismarck said as much over twenty years ago. A Prussian officer 
*told me that the Socialists had exposed the ill-treatment of men in 
the army by their officers, especially non-commissioned, to such 
effect that the evils had been checked and the morale, the temper, 
and the real strength of the army had thereby been greatly 
improved. A Liberal journalist admitted to me that the Socialist 
were about the only papers whose policy was dictated purely 
without regard to any commercial considerations, and that there 
was far less dirty matter (Schmutz) in the Vorwärts and the other 
Socialist newspapers than in the ordinary journals. The Social 
Democrats’ steady and enormous growth, so that they now number 
4,200,000 voters in the Empire, and ought if seats were apportioned 
in fair relation, to population to command nearer 200 than 100 
seats in the Reichstag, must have moral influence. I was 
frequently hearing that the Government policy will not be based 
on any consideration of the Social Democrats; that whether they 
come fifty or a hundred strong to the Reichstag, they simply do 
not count. If this be so, it is a condemnation of those who ignore 
the most remarkable movement in European politics to-day. But 
surely, if the Social Democrat Party outnumbers in Berlin all 
other parties by about seven to two, and if, while every Social 
Democratic Reichstag member stands for an average of 50,000 
voters, every Conservative member stands for only 11,000 votes 
in the country, then Social Democracy must count for a great deal 
in the thought and policy of even the most self-confident of German 
ministers. ° 

The organisation of this Party is in itself a testimonial to its 
moral force. It has 800,000 subscribing members. A book is 
given to each subscriber, with pages marked out in squares for 
each week in the year; these squares are filled up, on the same 
principle as will be used in our National Insurance scheme, with 
special stamps of ten pfennigs or of higher value; so that each 
subscriber gives at least fifty-two times ten pfennigs (five marks, 
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twenty pf.) annually. This sum at 800,000 members works out 
at £200,000 a year. A simply astounding sum to collect from 
working-men for social and political prépaganda ! 

Besides, in a land of officials no official is permitted to be an 
avowed Social Democrat. This cuts off postmen, railway men, 
schoolmasters, and many others from openly joining the ranks. 
But as the cause of the lower orders of public servants always 
- receives attention in the Socialist newspapers, and their grievances 
are always being ventilated by the .Social Democrats, both in 
the Reichstag and on other public bodies, under the secrecy of 
the ballot many officials ‘‘ vote red,” and quietly ippon the 
Socialists. 

The devotion and self-sacrifice of the Socialists are notorious. 
They penetrate into the most unpromising districts as missionaries 
of Socialism among peasant proprietors and as messengers of 
freedom on the feudal estates, where a man must vote as his land- 
lord directs. -A boot operative, outside a polling-station in 
Berlin, giving Socialist voting-papers to the voters, told me that 
he was giving up a day’s work to be there, and had begun it at 
5 a.m., distributing leaflets outside the Friedrichstrasse railway- 
Station by 7 p.m. he would have put in fourteen hours’ con- 
tinuous work. This is just a typical case. The Socialists have 
more political workers, who work with more energy, than the 
other parties; all their workers are unpaid, unless it be that an 
unemployed Genoss is given a small wage to keep him 
going. They agitate in season and out of season. While the 
political organisation and educational propaganda are more or 
less dropped by the other parties save at election times, the 
Socialists year in, year out, are holding meetings, distributing ` 
literature, canvassing for new subscribing members. An 
enormous amount of their work is done through the trades unions. 
In a country where the cost of living has been constantly grow- 
ing, and where the Government either cannot or will not do 
anything to relieve the strain on the workers, the trades unions 
offer the only hope of their improving their lot, and Social 
Democracy is the obvious politics for the trades unionists. : 

The population in and around Berlin is overwhelmingly Social 
Democratic. Each of the ‘six electoral divisions of Berlin was 
even in the last Reichstag held by a Social Democrat, save the 
Palace Quarter, Berlin I., in which are not only the royal palaces, 
the University, the Wilhe|mstrasse with its embassies and official 
residences, Unter den Linden, but also the great business premises 
and banks.’ In Berlin I. a Radical banker was the outgoing 
member. Here the growth of public buildings, museums, ware- 
houses, and blocks of offices has recently reduced the population, 
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especially of the working-class; but the only candidates that 
polled over 500 votes were the Radical Banker, Herr Kaempi 
(4,657), the Socialist, Diiwell (4,408), and the Democrat, Colonel 
Gadke (1,395). ‘The first two of these will contest the second 
ballot; Colonel Gadke having asked his supporters to vote, not 
for the Radical, but the Socialist, there is a fatr chance that the 
whole of the Berlin representation, including the Palace Quarter, 
will fall to the Socialists. This contest for Berlin I., the Palace 
and business district, showed 10,660 votes cast against the 
Government and against its Blue-black Block, and only 642 votes 
cast for it! It is indeed hard to find anyone in Berlin who has 
a good word for the system of personal Government by the Kaiser 
and his selected Ministers, and who does not want to see a change 
made to Parliamentary rule. 

I spent the night before the poll attending the chief meeting of 
the Socialist candidate for Berlin I. At 7.30 I found myself 
in a big hall, already over half full. The chief speaker was 
Herr Ledebour, the Socialist member for the largest district of 
Berlin, who did not arrive till 8.40; the meeting patiently waited 
for his arrival, He is an admirable platform speaker. His 
speech occupied an hour and three-quarters, and therefore only 
closed at 10.30, just three hours after I had taken my place; and 
the meeting continued for nearly an hour longer. I confess that 
four hours in a box at the opera would not have been a more 
stimulating treat than those four hours in a packed Socialist 
meeting. 

Herr Ledebour’s speech followed the well-known Socialist pro- 
gramme: the injustice of direct taxation, the unsympathetic 
officialism of the State as it now is, the selfishness of the Junkers, 
the timidity of the National Liberals, and so forth. Two argu- 
ments were especially developed, the gist of which I may recall. 

The speaker devoted quite twenty minutes to good-humoured 
ironical criticism of the Kaiser. Last election the Kaiser joined 
in jubilation over the Socialist defeats, and made a speech from 
his window. This time what would the poor fellow do ?—for every- 
one knew the Socialists would gain far more than they then lost, 
and that meeting would help to give the Kaiser himself a Socialist 
for member of the Palace district. The Kaiser had found since 
then that his cost of living was higher; he did not see much of the 
real hardships of the people, but the rise of prices had reached him, 
and, like the working-man’s wife, he-found that his bread, his 
butter, sausages, salt and herrings, were all dearer. So he asked 
for an increased civil list, and had obtained 34 million marks more 
a year. The Socialists were the only party that voted against this 
increase. But did not the rise in prices press still more severely on 
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the workers? And what had the Kaiser done in return but let his 
Government, with the aid of the Blue-black Block, put still more 
taxation on the living of the people? Then came a delightful bit 
of play with the Kaiser’s speeches; especially ‘with his famous 
saying ‘‘that if a soldier were called to fire on his father and 
“ mother, he must obey.” In a passage of really powerful 
eloquence, the speaker declared that for these words ever to have 
been uttered meant that the Kaiser contemplated using his army 
against his own subjects—and against what subjects? Of course 
the Social Democrats. Four million citizens, who patiently worked 
and paid their taxes to keep the Kaiser and his friends were really 
regarded by their Kaiser as enemies much more to be feared than 
the foes without. If any of those foes without were to attack our, 
Fatherland, we should all be ready to take our arms in defence. 
But for the Social Democrats to be regarded as foes to be trodden 
down, ridden down, and possibly shot down—that was intolerable! 
It must be stopped by winning Parliamentary control, by 
obtaining a Reichstag majority. It is just because the Socialists 
face the issues with such courage, conviction, and clear policy as I 
heard Ledebour thus eloquently express, that they go on growing, 
and seem likely to grow, in numbers and power. 

The other passage in this speech which I will recall was where 
the speaker discussed the Morocco question, and the menace of war 
which had grown out of it. His line was the usual criticism which 
the Socialists have without any reservation boldly taken from first 
to last—that the colonial policy, which the Government tried so 
successfully in 1907 to raise as a patriotic cry against Social 
Democracy, was a pricked bubble; it had led to the resignation of 
Biilow and Dernburg, and no one was talking colonial policy 
to-day. The German colònies were an economic failure, costing 
far more than they brought in, maintained to foster a false 
Imperialism and to give opportunities to big capitalists, financiers, 
and speculators. That was the whole secret of Morocco. The 
German claims were made to get up a popular election cry. It was 
part of the financier’s game. Neither Morocco nor all the German 
colonies were worth a war to the German worker. Trade with them’ 
was insignificant. No part of the world was unoccupied or avail- 
able, which could suppért the surplus population of the Fatherland. 
The real solution was peaceful relations towards all nations. This 

- could only be secured by the proletariat of all lands uniting on the 
basis of Social Democracy. , What good would it do to the nation to 
let the financiers make full use of the incapable aristocrats and 
plutocrats, who alone were admitted into the Diplomatic Service and 
Foreign Office? There was no need whatever, therefore, for the 
increase of army and navy. If they wanted to be secure against any 
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attack or invasion at home, let them have a citizen army on the 
Swiss system. In Switzerland, every able-bodied man took his 
turn, learned his drill, and was proud to have his rifle at home, 
ready any momehit to protect his native land; but not to be used in 
any other cause. That was what Social Democracy approved. But 
what an idea! Just fancy the Kaiser, to whom 4,000,000 of his 
subjects were men to be ridden or shot down, approving these 
enemies of the Fatherland keeping their rifles ready at home! 

This line of argument has been consistently and constantly 
expressed by the Social Democrats all through the campaign. 
Conservatives have shouted for bigger army and navy, but not even 
they have been wild enough to propose such preparations as would 
overawe at once France and England together both on land and 

*sea. It is the Conservatives who have lost seats and votes, the 
Social Democrats who have gained. ' 

During my fortnight in Germany I spoke, of course, with many 
persons on Anglo-German relations. With retired ministers, 
professors, journalists, and others outside the political fighting 
forces, and with candidates and active politicians of very different 
groups. There is undoubtedly among many a deep feeling of 
distrust, disappointment, and even dread of British policy. The 
belief that our diplomagy is always being directed to thwart 
Germany all over the world was freely admitted to me. The 
conviction was expressed by men who surprised me by acknow- 
ledging it as they did, that the British navy was more than once last 
year within a few hours of attacking the German fleet or invading 
German waters. The irresponsible utterances of Captain Faber 
were taken as authoritative proofs of this intention. The recent 
espionage cases in Germany have been like lighted matches thrown 
about in a carpenter’s shop littered with shavings. General distrust 
and even despair of good relations between the Governments was 
allowed by men who declared that the peoples as a whole were 
anxious to trade together, live in peace, and join in a common 
civilisation. 

Two views were repeated from very different quarters, which I 
‘venture to give as suggestive. The earnestness with which these 
two points of view were emphasised by very different men impressed 
me deeply. First of all (they said), do not make speeches or say 
anything at all just yet, unless you can do something at the same 
time; and seek out something to do, rather than something to say. 
When I asked what can we Englishmen do, many things were 
suggested or discussed. I will only mention one. A man of the 
highest experience and authority said to me, “‘ Don’t you English- 
“ men go about talking and behaving as if our increase of our fleet. 
‘to make it commensurate with our expanding commerce and our 
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“ world-wide interests, were undertaken as if we meant to invade 
“England. Weare not fools. Don’t you be fools either.” 

The other view expressed to me more tlian once was that the real 
struggle coming in the world is not between Germany and 
England, but between yellow man and white man, between the 
Western Christian civilisation of. Europe and the Eastern non- 
Christian civilisation of Asia. What may not China become in a 
few years? May it not be a greater military force than Germany, 
a greater expanding or colonising force than England? The 
common civilisation of Germany and England must go hand in 
hand; otherwise the world’s hegemony will pass from us: 

Here, as in many things in German politics, one sees how the 
German is a philosopher and historical student. In this, as in 
many things, he is so different from the Englishman. i 

At the end of my fortnight as an onlooker of the German 
elections, the abiding feeling is that an Englishman can be easily 
at home in Germany if he tries to understand, by patient personal 
intercourse, the nation which alone disputes with his own the right 
to be viewed as the greatest progressive nation in Europe. 


Joseren Kine. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 
I. 


HERE is a striking difference between the present Govern- 
ments method of procedure in regard to the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill and the way in which Mr. Gladstone took 
the country frankly into his confidence upon Irish Disestablish- 
ment. The primary issue, if not the only issue, of the General 
Election of 1868 was Irish Disestablishment. At the last General 
Election, on the other hand, only two Cabinet Ministers made the 
slightest reference to Welsh Disestablishment, and only twelve 
Liberal candidates, four in England and eight in Wales, men- 
tioned the subject in their election addresses, while no more than 
eight others, six in England and two in Wales, referred vaguely 
to “ religious equality.” According to Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Royal Commission on the Church in Wales was appointed in 
1906 because ‘‘ the evidence and facts collected and sifted care- 
“fully by the Royal Commission would be accepted by English 
““ public opinion as more or less settling the. dispute’? Since, 
however, ‘‘the evidence and facts collected and sifted carefully 
“by the Royal Commission’? were not published until the 
evening before the last General Election began, English public 
opinion had no opportunity of considering the Report of that Com- 
mission. The Government, indeed, seems to be particularly 
anxious that English public opinion should never have a proper 
opportunity of considering the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Church in Wales, for it has declared its intention of passing 
its Welsh Disestablishment Bill into law, if it can, before another 
General Election takes place, and, in pursuance of this policy of 
Dismembering the Church of England behind the backs of the 
people, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill is to be forced through 
the House of Commons this year alongside of Irish Home Rule 
and the extension of the suffrage. 
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English public opinion is deeply interested in the Welsk 
Disestablishment Bill, for, as Bishop Creighton said, “ A Dises- 
‘‘tablishment Bill for Wales means a Suspensory Bill for 
“ England. About that there can be no posŝible doubt. It, 

‘can only mean that it is found more advantageous to deal with 
“the Church of England piecemeal. . . .  It-is obvious. 
“ that the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales must carry 

“with it the whole question of the existence of a National 
“ Church.” Sir William Harcourt had previously said that “ if 
‘you raise the question of the Church in Wales you raise the 

“whole question,” and, according to Mr. Runciman, ‘ Dises- 
‘“tablishment would not be a distant subject for England.” 
The position of the Church in Wales is defined in the majority 
Report of the Royal Commission (p. 27), signed by seven out of” 
the nine Commissioners, including its learned Chairman, “Lord 
Justice Vaughan Williams, and three pronounced Welsh 
Disestablishers. One of these three, Sir D. Brynmor Jones, ` 
M.P., explained that though the majority Report did not contain 
all that he desired, he had signed it because, as far as it went, 

“ every sentence in it was true.” According to the Report thus 
endorsed, ‘‘ each of the four Welsh Dioceses is a constituent unit 
aie the province of Canterbury, and. has in all respects the 

‘same status in the province as an English Diocese. 

“In the organisation of the Church of England each Bibeese: 
“whether in Wales or in England, has a large measure of 
“ autonomy subject to an appeal to the Archbishop’s Court in 

“all judicial matters and to the consent of the Archbishop in 

“ certain specified matters of administration, such as the holding 

“of benefices in plurality.” It is worthy of notice in passing 

that, according to Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ we might really speak with as 

“ much justice of the Church of Wales in England as of the 

“ Church of England in Wales, while, according to Bishop 

Westcott, ‘‘ you might speak without any paradox of the Church 

“of Wales in England even more truly than of the Church of 

“ England in Wales.” This being so, Welsh Churchmen are not 

reasonably open to the taunt of being unpatriotic Welshmen for? 

valuing the unity of the Church in England and Wales; and on 
account of this unity®English Churchmen, as well as Welsh — 

Churchmen, are entitled to be heard before a Bill which means, 

in the first place, the piecemeal Disestablishment of the Church 

of England becomes law. . 

- The majority of Nonconformists at the present time are under- 
stood to be in favour of the general principle of Disestablishment, 
while the great majority of Churchmen in England and Wales 
are against it, as was shown last November at the meeting of the 
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Representative Church Council. The Puritan Divines, however, 
and the founders of Methodism and other eminent men of a later 
age, such as Dr. Chalmers, as well as the Protestant Reformers, 
strongly upheld the principle of National Religion. Those who 
differ on religious grounds upon the principle of Disestablishment 
are agreed as to the magnitude of the issue. On the one side 
Disestablishment is desired as a great religious blessing, while, 
on the other side, it is opposed as a great and far-reaching religious 
disaster. On both sides alike it is recognised to be a great issue. 

Two considerations illustrate the magnitude of the issue at stake. 
At the present time there is a growing tendency to include in the 
sphere of the operation of the State almost all philanthropic, 
educational, and other objects which were regarded not long 
‘ago as matters for voluntary effort. When the Liberation Society 
was first established, the laissez-faire theory of the State prevailed, 
and it was natural enough for Nonconformists, who then believed 
education as well as philanthropy to be outside the sphere of the 
State, to think likewise that the State should have nothing to do 
with religion. It is, however, a very different question, and a 
question of great gravity for those who are enthusiastic for State 
control of education and philanthropy, to single out the cause of 
religion as practically the only public interest about which 
the State should care nothing at all. It is a curious 
paradox that those who advocate this detachment of the State 
from religion should at the same time earnestly desire to ‘‘ moralise 
“the State.” The question of Disestablishment, like the 
question of Education resolves itself from this point of view 
into the question of the practicability of the preservation of 
morality among the masses of the people except upon a religious 
basis. Bishop Creighton went to the root of the matter when 
he said “‘ it is a large issue which is raised when it is purposed 
“that the English State should divest itself of its religious 
“character. . . 4 Disestablishment would work a more 
“ abrupt change in the principles on which national cohesion rests 
“than any other alteration in our political system.” The large 
number of Nonconformists who view with deep aversion any 
national system of secular education would do well to consider 
the close connection, both in principle an@ practice, which exists 
between Disestablishment and secular education. Ata time wher 
both Nonconformists and Churchmen cannot but view with 
anxious concern the menacing advance of materialism and in- 
difference, the reflex action of legislation upon public opinion 
cannot be lightly disregarded. It is a question of great gravity 
whether the repudiation of a national recognition of Christianity 
by the State, when it undertakes philanthropy as well as educa- 
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tion, may not increase the tendency already too prevalent among 
masses of people to regard religion as unworthy of the serious 
attention of an enlightened- age which prides itself upon its 
practicality. 

The magnitude of the issue as a religious issue is even graver. 
in its bearing upon the work of foreign missions. One of the 
most encouraging signs of our times is the growing recognition of 
the united responsibility of all Christian people for carrying 
out with all possible strenuousness the missionary commission of 
our Lord to His Church. The Student Volunteer Movement, 
the Shanghai Conference, and the Edinburgh Missionary Con- , 
ference, are signs that if there is a growth of evil, there is 
also a growth of good among us. All who are interested in. 
the future of Foreign Missions ought to consider seriously the 
effect of Disestablishment in the mission field. The cultured, 
thoughtful peoples of India, China, and Japan have hitherto 
looked upon England as a great Christian State. They do not 
understand, and are not likely to understand, our ‘‘ unhappy. 
“ religious divisions,” which are not very intelligible to ourselves. 
It cannot but be a question of the greatest gravity to all Christian 
- believers whether the nations of the Far East would. not regard 
Christianity as unnecessary for the highest civilisation if England 
should appear to them, through Disestablishment, to repudiate 
the national profession of Christianity as the historic foundation 
of its national strength. 

These considerations, though they do not foreclose the issue, 
do emphasise its magnitude and its gravity. It is wrong, for two 
reasons, to deal with one of the greatest of national issues in the 
piecemeal fashion proposed by the Government, whose method of 
procedure clearly shows that it wishes the people to regard Welsh 
Disestablishment as a small measure which merely concerns 
Wales. It is not loyal to democracy to ask Parliament to 
determine an issue of great magnitude without letting the people 
know beforehand the real size of the thing proposed.. It is in , 
the second place wrong to reduce a question which is primarily 
a religious question down to the political level of a mere affair of 
local option. Bishop Creighton’s protest against this lowering 
of the issue cannot be disregarded by reasonable and fair-minded , 
men. ‘‘ We have a right to demand,” he said, ‘‘ that so large 
‘fa question should not be approached piecemeal, and should 
‘not be discussed in relation to mere local and temporary con- 
“ditions. . .«  . We resolutely object to confusing the 
‘“ question of the existence of a National Church with that of the 
‘“ desirability of a larger measure of local self-government in a 

“* particular district.” 
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The Government's policy of piecemeal Disestablishment is 
defended sometimes as a measure of particular benevolence to the 
Church in Walg¢s and at other times as a measure urgently 
required for the special redress of Welsh Nonconformist 
grievances. It is difficult to understand the special fervour of the 
Government’s benevolence towards the Church in Wales in view 
of the character of its proposals for Disendowment. Those who 
support the Welsh Disestablishment Bill solely for the good of 
the Church in Wales in face of the earnest opposition of Church- 
men, would do well to remember that it is contrary to the 
recognised principles of Liberalism, as well as to the best traditions 
of Nonconformity, to force religious benefits upon other people 
@gainst their will by Act of Parliament. The plea that piecemeal 
Disestablishment is necessary for the redress of Welsh Non- 
conformist grievances calls for more attention. Mr. Ellis Griffith, 
M.P., the Chairman of the Welsh Parliamentary Party, in his 
memorable oration at the National Liberal Club last October, 
authoritatively formulated four specific Nonconformist grievances 
in Wales arising from four so-called privileges of the Church in 
Wales; one social, one legal, and two political. The social 
grievance is that ‘‘ they and the Roman Catholics . . . were 
“the only ones who could be said to be Clerks in Holy Orders.” 
As the Roman Catholic Church is not established in this country, 
it is difficult to understand how piecemeal Disestablishment would 
redress this supposed grievance. The second grievance is thus 
stated: “ As to their legal privileges they had ecclesiastical courts 
“and the coercive jurisdiction of the State Courts.” Since 
ecclesiastical courts nowadays do not deal with Nonconformists, 
it is not clear what Nonconformist grievance in this connection 
it is desired to redress. Many Churchmen do not view the present 
arrangement of ecclesiastical courts with enthusiasm, and would 
offer no objection to a specific Bill giving Nonconformists such 
arrangements‘as to their own courts as they may desire. The third 
and fourth grievances are as follows: “ As to political privileges, 
“ they alone could crown the King—the King must be of necessity 
“in communion with the Church of England, and the Bishops 
“were members of the House of Lords.”, No Welsh Bishop 
officiated at the Coronation of the King, and English Bishops, 
after Welsh Disestablishment, would continue to officiate at future 
Coronations, while the Welsh Disestablishment Bill would not 
repeal the provision of the Act of Settlement which requires the 
King to be in communion with the Church of England. As 
regards the fourth grievance, it may very well be left to the Bill 
for the reform of the House of Lords which the Prime Minister is 
pledged to introduce into the present Parliament. Two of the 
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four grievances alleged are therefore irrelevant; while the other 
two cannot be said to justify a piecemeal method of dealing with 
one of the greatest of national issues. j 

A Welsh Disestablishment Bill is much more than a measure of 
piecemeal Disestablishment. It is three bad Bills rolled into one. 
It is a Bill not only of piecemeal Disestablishment, but also a Bill 
of Church dismemberment and a Bill of drastic secularisation of 
religious endowments. The three previous editions of this Bill 
introduced into Parliament respectively in 1894, 1895, and 1909 
contained a clause expressly excluding Welsh bishops and clergy. 
from the place ın the Convocation of Canterbury, which has 
belonged to them from the beginning of Convocation. Such a 
bald invasion of the Constitutional liberties of the Church would 
not have been embodied in a separate clause unless the dismember- 
ment of the Church had been recognised to be a necessary 
condition of piecemeal Disestablishment. 

In a manifesto issued in 1894 the two Archbishops and all the 
Diocesan Bishops of the Church at that time put in the forefront 
of their reasons against the first Welsh Disestablishment Bill that: 


“ A proposal is made to dismember the Church and to deal with 
“ a portion of it in a way detrimental alike to the spiritual, moral, 

> “and temporal well-being of many of our parishes. 

“ Its provisions for Disestablishment are such as to weaken the 
‘unity of the Church; to endanger the whole relation which 
ought to.exist between the Welsh and English Dioceses, for 
“ the purposes as well of legal discipline and jurisdiction as of 
“ joint deliberation, and consequently for the security of spiritual 
“ teaching.” í - 


The report of the Royal Commission recognises that at the 
present time ‘‘ the Welsh dioceses have the guidance of the whole 
“© Church in religious problems of a general character, while they 
“ are free to a large extent to adapt themselves to local conditions.” 
The main religious problems which confront the Church in Wales 
to-day are not local problems peculiar to Wales, but social, 
intellectual, and moral problems common to both England and 
Wales alike, arising from the complexity of modern life and ‘the 
unsettlement of modern thought. The magnitude and complexity 
of these problems tax the spiritual resources of the Church as a 
whole. Church dismemberment would, therefore, seriously impair 
the spiritual efficiency of the Church in Wales for its work’ by 
forcing it to deal by itself; in isolation apart from the Church in 
England, with the religious difficulties of the age. 

No Nonconformist denomination in Wales is confined to Wales, 
and all of them except one have the great majority of their 
members in England. A‘representative Wesleyan witness before ` 
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the Royal Commission was very clear that the separation of Welsh 
Wesleyan Methodists from the British Annual Wesleyan Con- 
ference ‘‘ would be injurious to the Welsh Methodists 

‘‘ they get such great help from English Methodists that I think 
“tit would be disastrous.” The four Welsh Federations of the 
Free Church Council held a special meeting at Llandrindod two 
and a-half years ago to consider a proposal, urged in the interests 
of Welsh political nationalism, for the dismemberment of the 
National Free Church Council of England and Wales, and the 
creation of a separate National Free Church Council for Wales. 
This proposal was deliberately rejected on the ground that ‘‘it 
““ would not be for the good of the movement in Wales to have a 
<“ distinct separate Council. . . . Nothing but good could come 
** of the uniting of England and Wales in one solid force.” If 
the Free Church Council had some sense of humour it would have 
had more sense of justice than to press the Government, in the 
name of religious equality, to force upon the Church by Act of 
Parliament a measure of dismemberment which the Free Church 
Council declined to adopt for itself because it would be injurious 
to the cause of religion among Nonconformists. There are clear 
limits to the moral rights of Parliament. It is within the moral 
rights of Parliament, upon a definite mandate from the country, to 
sever the existing relations between the State and the Church as 
a whole, but it is not within the moral rights of Parliament, as was 
well said by Lord St. Aldwyn at Gloucester, to break up the unity 
of Church organisation. Religious liberty means that those who 
are primarily concerned should be allowed to decide for them- 
selves what is or is not for their Spiritual welfare. The maintenance 
of the organised unity of the Church of England is therefore 
primarily a question for Churchmen rather than a question for 
either the Free Church Council or for Parliament to decide 
‘contrary to the convictions of Churchmen. It would be therefore 
a flagrant violation of the fundamental principle of religious liberty 
for Parliament, by passing the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, to 
dismember the Church of England without the consent of Church- 
men. The Irish Disestablishment Act affords no precedent 
for the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. The union of the 
Churches of England and Ireland was a Statutory union under 
which the Church of Ireland’ retained its own provincial 
organisation, whereas the unity of the Church in England 
and Wales has been complete in all respects for eight centuries, 
and was neither created nor has hitherto been touched by any 
Act of Parliament. What Parliament did in 1869 was to repeal 
a particular provision of a Statute which it had passed sixty-nine 
years before. This is no precedent for asking Parliament to tear 
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up by the roots an historic unity of Church organisation with which 
it previously had never had anything to do. It is a hollow ` 
argument that the votes of thirty-one Welsh members of Parlia- 
ment justify the piecemeal Disestablishment of the Church, when, 
the Government has‘no intention of allowing either the settlement 
of religious education or Disestablishment in England to be 
decided by the votes of English members of Parliament. It is, 
however, a scandalous argument that the votes of thirty-one Welsh 
members of Parliament justify the violation of the fundamental 
principle of religious liberty by the Dismemberment of the 
Church. Bishop Creighton rightly said, ‘‘ The State may split 
“itself up into fragments—that_is in its own option, but the 
“ Church must remain one and undivided.” x 

More than three-fourths of prėvious Welsh Disestablishment 
Bills have been devoted to Disendowment, which is an essential 
part of the policy of the Government. The oldest part of the 
Church of England is singled out for compulsory isolation, and 
its poorest part is singled out for drastic Disendowment. Mr. 
Gladstone said in 1891 in the House of Commons that “ un- 
‘““doubtedly the Established Church in Wales is an advancing 
“Church, an active Church, a living Church, and I hope very 
“ distinctly a rising Church, from elevation to elevation.” Mr. 
Asquith said in the House of Commons in 1909 that ‘‘ everybody 
“knows that during the last seventy years, at any rate, in the 
“ Church in England and Wales, there has been opened a new 
““ chapter, a new, beneficent, and fruitful chapter, in their history. 
‘« She has learnt, alas, too late, the lessons of the past. She now, 
“ by every means which an enlightened ecclesiastical statesmanship 
“and a strong spiritual devotion to the best needs of the Welsh 
“people could dictate, is overtaking, or is endeavouring to over- 
“take, the arrears of the past.’ The sense of honour which 
constrained the Prime Minister to make this weighty admission 
is worthy of all respect, but it is difficult to understand how be’ 
can reconcile it with the principles of equity to single out for drastic 
disendowment four Dioceses which he admits to have been for 
the last. seventy years faithfully endeavouring to discharge the 
trust attached to their endowments. 

Church property isea form of trust property, and upon all 
recognised principles of equity trust property ought not to be 
alienated from its original purpose when the trust is faithfully 
discharged. The Report pf the Royal Commission proves up to 
the hilt that the Prime Minister’s words in 1909 were words of 
truth and soberness. The four Welsh Dioceses stood in ‘1906 
rather above the general average of the Church in England and 
Wales in respect of Easter Communicants, Sunday-school 
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scholars, and Church accommodation, while the two Dioceses of St. 
Asaph and St. Davids stood in these respects considerably above 
the general average of the whole Church. The evidence laid 
before the Royal Commission likewise shows that there has been 
a steady and striking progress in the Church in Wales during the 
past seventy years, and especially during the past thirty years, 
and I may add that the figures given in evidence for the Diocese 
of St. Davids show that this progress has taken place in the 
rural, no less than in the industrial, parts of Wales and among the 
Welsh-speaking, no less than among English-speaking, parts 
of the population. 

It cannot be contended that the endowments of the Church 
in Wales are excessive for its growing work. The net value 
Df its parochial endowments at the end of I910 was no more 
than £243,987 a year towards the maintenance of 1, 544 
parochial clergy—983 beneficed and 561 unbeneficed—and during 
the last twenty years the voluntary contributions of the four Welsh 
Dioceses towards Church purposes came to £5,496,284. The net 
value of all the endowments of the Church in Wales, including 
£29,760 a year Diocesan Endowments, was £273,747 a year at 
the end of 1910. According to all the previous Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bills, £51,124 4 year of this amount would have been 
taken away from the Church in Wales to the Church in England, 
202,039 a year would have been alienated to Welsh secular 
objects, and only 420,584 a year would have been left to the 
Church in Wales. It is Strange equity to transfer £51,124 
a year from the poorest part of the Church to the richer part 
which does not desire it. It is contrary to all equity to alienate 
to secular objects £202,039 a year of religious endowments 
admittedly well used. The Insurance Act shows that the 
philanthropic, no less than the educational objects, towards which 
Welsh Church endowments are to be alienated, could be provided 
‘for by the State out of its large resources. It is contrary to 
public policy thus to use trust property for the private relief of 
Imperial tax-payers, and no decent tax-payer would welcome a 
relief which amounts to no more than one-third of a farthing in 
the £ on the Income Tax obtained at so great a moral cost. It 
is contrary to public policy for Parliamen?, in making laws, to 
violate the principles of equity upon which it expects the laws 
which it makes to be afterwards administered by the Courts. 
Dr. Chalmers, in his memorable lectures on National Churches, 
proved once for all that the efficiency of the parochial system of 
religious work is impracticable without endowments, because, in 
things of the spirit and in things of the mind the economic law 
of supply and demand does not hold good. The efficiency of 
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the parochial system of the Church in Wales, therefore, would ` 
be seriously impaired for more than one generation by a Bill 
which, subject to vested interests, takes away from the Church in 
Wales all its endowed income for the maintenance of the ministry 
except 1s. 6d. in the £, and which takes away every penny of 
their endowments from 511 out of 983 incumbencies in Wales, 
and leaves 132 others with less than £10 a year each. 7 

The State does not need this money. The Nonconformists do 
not wish to have it. The Church needs it but the Government 
is determined, nevertheless, to take it away from the Church at 
the bidding of thirty-one Welsh members of Parliament. It was 
not proposed by Mr. Gladstone in his Irish Home Rule Bilis 
to give the majority of electors in Ireland a free hand in regard 
to religious property. The Bishop of Ossory (Dr. Bernard), 
in his address to his Diocesan Synod last September, called 
attention to the claims advanced on behalf of Irish Roman 
Catholics to the pre-Reformation Church buildings of the Church 
of Ireland. Unless the Government, in its Irish Home Rule 
Bill, intends to leave religious property in Ireland at the disposal 
of an Irish majority, it is difficult to understand the moral con- 
sistency of its proposal for the drastic disendowment of the Church 
in Wales at the bidding of a local majority obtained in Wales 
at the polls amidst a confusion of cries on a medley of issues 
among which the secularisation of religious endowments was 
hardly mentioned. It is essentially immoral to make the security 
of property, especially trust property, depend upon local party 
politics. . 

The Prime Minister, last summer, took pains to explain that his 
object in leaving the House of Lords such a power of delaying 
Government measures as is left to it under the Parliament Act 
was to allow-public opinion some opportunity of making itself heard 
upon measures proposed by the Government. Public opinion is 
already beginning to realise, and is likely to realise more and more 
in the near future, the iniquity of forcing into law before another: 
General Election a measure of piecemeal Disestablishment, of 
Church Dismemberment, and of drastic Disendowment which wag 
not put before the country in any real sense at the last General - 
Election. It remaing to be seen how far the Government will 
honour the pledge definitely implied in the Prime Minister’s 
exposition of the Parliament Act last summer, and respect the 
expression of public opinion which is likely to take place upon 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill which, being a far-reaching and 
irrevocable measure of great gravity, ought to be referred to 
the poll of the people in England and Wales. 


J. St. DAVIDS. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN WALES. 
H. 


(d 
Woe is the only country in Christendom which still has an 
alien Church established by law. In our great self-govern- 
ing dominions beyond the seas, and in the United States of 
America, as well as in all the new countries of the world, there is 
no such thing as an Established Church. On the Continent of 
Europe France has disestablished the Gallican Church. The 
various States of Germany have a Lutheran or a Catholic Establish- 
ment, according to the religious belief of the majority of the people. 
Prussia is Lutheran; Bavaria is Catholic. The Old Kirk of Scot- 
land is historically, at all events, the National Church. It was the 
Church of John Knox and the great Reformers who created 
modern Scotland. The Anglican Church was forced on the people 
for a time by Charles and Laud, but the stern Presbyterianism of 
Scotland summarily disposed of it during the Great Rebellion. 
It was re-imposed by Charles II. The perfidy of Lauderdale 
and the prowess of Claverhouse for a time enabled Charles to 
succeed, and the blood of the Covenanters and Cameronians 
seemed to have been shed in vain. But the Revolution of 1688 
brought one great blessing in its train—it liberated Scotland for 
all time from the Anglican yoke, and it restored the Church of 
John Knox and the Regent Murray to its predominant and pri- 
vileged position. It is not for me to inquire whether Scotland 
‘would not have been happier and better if no Church at all had 
been established in 1688, but that there shoyld have been a com- 
plete severance of religion from the State. My point at present 
is this. The Established Church of Scotland, whatever be its 
faults and defects, is Scotch in origin, in tradition, in character, 
and in sympathy : it is in no sense an “‘ afien ” Church. 
Ireland, as everyone now concedes, had am alien form of 
teligion established by law until the year 1869. The Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Ireland by Mr. Gladstone was a great act 
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of justice and of conciliation. Irish Episcopalians to-day acknow- 
ledge that, by reconciling the Church to the nation, Mr. Glad- 
stone proved a benefactor to the Church, and they would not now 
accept the doubtful blessings of an Establishment, even if they 

were offered it. The Church of Ireland is sounder, purer, and 
stronger to-day than ever it was before. 

In England the Established Church is an accurate reflection of 
the English genius. In its sanity and moderation, in its love of 
compromise and avoidance of extremes, in its insistence on duty and 
‘its distrust of emotional fervour, in its reliance on the reasoned 
devotion of the ordinary man and its failure to appeal to men in 
their moments of spiritual exaltation, it is the very embodiment 
of the English national character. It has its faults, its conspicuous: 
defects. It has, notably in the eighteenth century, occasionally 
failed in its duty. But, for good or ill, it has reflected the average 
mood of the nation.. It has responded to the call of public opinion.. 
It has played a great part in the story of England, and no picture 
of English life would be complete without the appearance of the 
parson or the bishop. If we take, for instance, the most typical 
English novels from the days of Fielding to our own, it is amazing 
what a great part is. played in them by clergymen—from Parson 
Adams and the Vicar of Wakefield down to Archdeacon Proudfoot 
and Robert Elsmere. Novels are the mirrors of social life, and 
the Anglican clergy have figured conspicuously in English litera- 
ture because they are outstanding figures in English life. The 
Anglican Establishment, with all its defects, is racy of the soil, 
and to a considerable extent it represents the nation in its religious. 
aspect. ; 

That cannot be said of the Church of England in Wales. If 
one takes any test that comes to hand, the result is the same. 
The English Church is an exotic, an alien growth, in Welsh soil. 
What Welsh novelist would ever dream of making the clergyman 
of the parish the centre around whom his story should revolve? 
Rhys Lewis, the Methodist preacher, is recognised at once as- 
a real national type; the Rector is at best only a subsidiary figure. 
It is not because Welsh novelists are prejudiced against the clergy; 
it is because from the very nature of their position in Wales, the- 
clergy fill not only a subordinate, but an insignificant piece in the- 
national life. ` 

Let me apply two other tests, which, I trust, may not be thought- 
too trivial. It is the invariable practice that English bishops 
should, on their appointment, be admitted to the degree of D.D. 
ut Oxford or Cambridge. No one thinks it strange that it should’ 
be so, and no one has ever been heard to protest against it. The 
Establishment is regarded as a great national institution; and’ 
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it is only meet that its chief officers should receive such a recog- 
nition at the hands of our ancient Universities. But imagine what 
would happen if anyone were to proposè that the Welsh bishops 
should receive their doctorship, not from Oxford or Cambridge, 
but from the Welsh University! The suggestion is so unthinkable 
that not the most enthusiastic churchman in Wales would ever 
dream of making it. Last year the Prince of Wales was 
iu'vested with the insignia of his office in Carnarvon Castle. 
It was a moving and a thrilling spectacle, a real national 
gathering. But the Established Church was represented at it 
only as one denomination amongst many. The representatives 
of Dissent were accorded an equal prominence in the historic cere- 
mony with the bishops. Anglicanism alone was recognised at 
the Coronation ceremony at Westminster Abbey. The Prince’s 
Investiture could never have taken place in a Welsh Cathedral, 
and it would have been felt to be an insult, and not a compliment 
to Wales, if the Free Church ministers had not played their public 
part in the national recognition of the Prince. 

If I have accurately described the distinguishing characteristics 
of the Anglican Church, it follows that it cannot be the creation 
of Celtic genius. It is surely no mere chance or accident that 
Anglicanism has taken no deep root in any Celtic country—neither 
in Scotland, Ireland, Cornwall, the Isle of Man, nor in Wales. 
The Celt thinks less of well-ordered piety, calm devotion, and 
cultured ritual, than of soul-sweeping fervour and exalted emotion. 
The Englishman, as Professor Brewer observed, likes a religion 
which is suited to an ordinary man living in normal times. He 
wants neither too much reliance on authority nor too much em- 
phasis on the individual conscience. The Celt is a creature of 
moods and seasons. Saturated though he is with religious ideas, 
he feels more intensely at one season than another. The Saxon 
hates the display of emotion. He thinks it indecent to be carried 
away too patently by appeals to his feelings. He is trained in a 
Spartan school, and enthusiasm of all kinds is ‘‘ bad form.” The 
Celt, on the other hand, is a child of fancy and imagination; his 
fears give way to smiles; sobs and laughter commingle in his 
vivacious and variable nature. He is subject to periodical ‘ re- 
“‘vivals’? in religion, and he wants a form*of worship which will 
allow him free scope for his emotions when he is in his ecstatic 
moods. He scorns the conventions which the Saxon worships. 
When moved, he requires for his soul what one of his poets called 
“an everlasting highway.” 

The attempt to engraft an Anglican Establishment on the Ancient 
British Church was foredoomed to failure. That it has failed no 
one who takes a detached view of Church life in Wales can deny. 
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That the Church of England is doing beneficent work in Wales 
to-day is not disputed; that it is doing a service which no other 
Church can perform may further be admitted. But it is in no real 
sense a Welsh or National Church. Its best work is done in the 
English-speaking districts in Wales, where, be it remembered, 
the “ancient endowments”’ are few and insignificant. It is 
weakest where the Welsh language is strongest, and where the 
endowments are.most plentiful. It is an Anglicising agency, 
and though some of the clergy are still to be found in the ranks 
of Welsh littérateurs, their numbers are small and diminishing. 
For over twenty years no ordained or lay churchman has won 
either the Chair or the Crown at the National Eisteddfod. As far 
back, indeed, as 1847 Lord Lingen was told, when he visited Waleg 
as an Education Commissioner, that the refuge and bulwark of 
the Welsh language was the Nonconformist pulpit. The clerical 
witnesses whom he examined did not disguise from him the 
benefits which they expected would be derived by the Church 
through the demise of the ancient tongue of Wales. 

** There is a phrase,” said Mr. Gladstone in the House of Com- 
mons on February 2oth, 1891, ‘‘ which describes the Established 
“ Church in Wales as the Church of England in Wales. As far 
‘as I know the history of the case. +. . . we might really 
“ speak with as much justice of the Church of Wales in England 
“as of the Church of England in Wales.” Mr. Gladstone lived 
to acknowledge the error of this view of the historical position of 
the Established Church in Wales. As a matter of fact, we can 
trace with exactness the steps by which the Ancient British Church 
became part and parcel of the Ecclesia Anglicana. 

When Augustine came to Britain, a missionary from Rome to 
convert the heathen Saxons, he found in Wales a Church that- . 
was even then ancient and historic. It would take too long to 
discuss here the character and constitution of the British Church, 
or to attempt to describe the particulars in which it differed from 
the growing Roman Church. It is sufficient to say that Augustine 
came into violent conflict with the Welsh prelates, who refused 
to yield to his pretensions or to acknowledge his authority or that 
of the Bishop of Rome. As time went on, however, the Roman 
Church encroached môre and more on the territory and power of 
the Celtic Church. At the Synod of Whitby in 660 A.D., the 
Roman drove the Celtic Church out of the North of England. 
Northumbria and Deira—sthe country between Edinburgh and 
Durham—had been Christianised by Celtic missionaries from 
Iona, and St. Aidan had established Lindisfarne as the metropoli- 
tan Church of Northumbria. But all-conquering Rome beat back 
the Celts. Gradually the Church in Wales fell away from her 
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ancient independence. As the Saxons embraced Christianity, the 
influence of Rome came nearer and nearer. Penda was the last 
heathen King of: Mercia. At his death the Midlands were con- 
verted to Roman Christianity, and imperceptibly—we cannot trace 
the stages—the Church in Wales conformed more and more in 
ritual and doctrine to the Church of Rome. By the time of the 
Norman Conquest, there can be no doubt that the Welsh Church 
was in full conformity with Rome, and it is asserted that the Bishop 
of St. Davids received the palliwm—the symbol of metropolitan 
authority—from the Pope. But however complete was the sub- 
mission of the Welsh Church to Rome, it still remained entirely 
and absolutely independent of Canterbury and of the King of 
England. The Welsh bishops were elected by the Welsh Chapters 
and clergy, they were consecrated by their brother-bishops 
in Wales, and they owed allegiance to the native Princes of Dyved 
or of Glamorgan, of Gwynedd or of Powys. 

Such was the condition of the British Church down to the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century. But with the invasion of Wales 
by Robert Fitzhamon and his knights in the reign of Rufus, 2 
new state of things began to arise. Fitzhamon secured himself 
at Cardiff, within a short distance of the Cathedral Church of 
St. Teilo at Llandaff. Fitzhamon himself did not interfere with 
the Church, but his successor, Robert of Gloucester, forced a 
Norman bishop on the see when a vacancy arose. Even before 
this, in 1115, the Norman Bernard had been appointed to the 
chair of St. David by the English King. Such an arbitrary in- 
terference with the freedom and integrity of the Ancient British 
Church was only possible by force of arms. The Norman adven- 
turers had already overrun South Pembroke, and had transformed 
it into a “little England beyond Wales.” Within another half- 
century, a like fate befel the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph. 
Alien bishops were forced on the unwilling clergy amid the mur- 
murs of the people, and against the protests of the Welsh princes 
and chieftains. The Norman adventurers, having no thought 
of the controversies of the twentieth century, did not disguise from 
‘themselves or from the world the meaning of the ecclesiastical 
revolution. They put Norman bishops in Welsh sees in order 
to facilitate their conquest of Wales. They*made no pious pretence 
that they cared for the spiritual welfare of the people. The de- 
nationalisation of the native Church was part of their plan of cam- 
paign, and a sign that their arms had already broken down the 
Welsh resistance. This is clearly noted by Bishop Stubbs in 
the second volume of his Constitutional History of England. 
“ The fact,’’ says the historian, “ that the Welsh bishops received 
“ their consecration at Canterbury, and were, from the reign of 
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“ Henry I., elected and admitted under the authority of the Kings 
“of England issufficient to prove that anything like real sovereignty 
““ was lost to the so-called Kings of Wales.” The admission is all 
the more valuable because it is indirect. For nine score years, 
after the accession of Henry I., Wales—or portions of it—was 
still nominally independent. Llewelyn, the last Prince, only 
fell in 1282. It might be said, therefore, that the Welsh Church 
was amalgamated with the Church of England at a time when 
Wales was still independent under her own Princes. Stubbs 
will have none of such arguments. He assumes that if the Welsh 
Princes had retained “‘ anything like real sovereignty,” they would 
have resisted the change. It was a sign of conquest that the 
Welsh Church submitted to the King of England and to the metro- 
politan authority of Canterbury. The Ancient British Church? 
was transformed into the Church of England in Wales against 
the will of the people, the clergy, and the Princes of Wales. 

Church apologists in modern days try to gloss over the real 
nature of the transaction. We are smoothly told’ that the con- 
tinuity of the Church was not broken. In one sense, but only in 
a very narrow and technical sense, that is true. The Norman 
king waited till a vacancy occurred before placing his own 
creatures on the thrones of Dewi and Teilo, of Deiniol and 
Cyndeyrn. But the real and essential continuity was broken. 
The bishops henceforth were nominated by the English sovereign ; 
they were no longer elected by the Welsh chapters. A form of 
election by the chapter was still preserved, as it is to this day. 
But everyone knows that the chapter has never dared to refuse 
the King’s nominee. Once, indeed, in 1175, the Chapter of St. 
Davids ventured to elect the famous Giraldus without waiting 
for the King’s commands. They were soon brought to their 
senses, and they never repeated their temerity. But not only 
was the mode of appointment different—the method of consecra- 
tion was different. Up to that time the Welsh bishops conse- 
crated each other. Henceforth the Welsh dioceses were not self- 
governing and independent. The bishops received their conse- 
cration at the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the successof 
of that Augustine whose authority was repudiated by Abbot Dinoth 
of Bangor and the prelates of the Ancient British Church. Church 
defenders sometimes speak of Welsh Disestablishment as the 
“ disruption of the Province of Canterbury.” It is nothing of 
the kind. It will restore ifs real limits and historical boundaries 
to the Province of Canterbury. 

The true significance of the change that took place in the twelfth 
century was not lost by contemporaries. Llewelyn the Great 
vigorously supported Giraldus in his long campaign against 
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Canterbury ‘‘for the honour of Wales.’ Petitions poured into 
Rome from the Welsh Princes, from the Welsh chapters, and 
from the Welsh clergy, praying the Pope to curb the arrogance 
of the English Primate, and to restore to the Church of Wales 
its pristine independence. Probably all the petitions were the 
work of Giraldus—they are certainly too eloquent to have been 
drafted by the illiterate Princes and nobles of old Wales. They 
describe in pathetic terms the evils which had befallen Welsh- 
men through the usurpation of Canterbury. ‘By the violence 
“of the King, and not by reason or by the authority of the 
“ Apostolic See, it (the Welsh Church) was subjected ’’—so runs 
a letter of six Welsh Princes to the Pope in 1210. ‘‘ The Arch- 
e bishops promote men to bishoprics who are utterly ignorant of 
“our customs and of our language, who can neither preach the 
“ Word of God to the people, nor receive their confessions except 
“through an interpreter. . . . These bishops, because they 
“love neither us nor our country, but pursue us with a deadly 
““hatred, only seek their own advantage. . . . And whenever 
“the English invade our country and attack us, the Archbishop 
““of Canterbury immediately lays the whole country under an 
““interdict, and we, who are only fighting for our fatherland and 
““for the defence of our liberty, are at once involved in a sentence 
“‘ of excommunication, and that by our own bishops.” The first 
signatory to the letter was Llewelyn the Great. In it we find 
described with graphic touches the real reasons for the change. 
It was not out of love for religion or love of the people of Wales. 
The Church was used for a frankly political purpose, as an effective 
engine for the subjugation of Wales. Archbishop Hubert, in 
his letters to the Pope, did not disguise his purpose. He wrote: 
“* Unless the barbarity of this fierce and lawless people be curbed 
“by ecclesiastical censures and restrained by the Archbishop of 
“ Canterbury, they will rise in frequent and unbroken rebellion 
““against the King to the unavoidable disquiet of the whole realm 
“of England.” The sturdy old Archbishop made no canting 
professions about his zeal for the spiritual welfare of the Welsh 
people. He made no complaint of the piety or efficiency of the 
Welsh Church. He openly defended the change as an act of war. 
It was part of the English plan of campaign against Welsh 
nationality, a step towards the conquest of Wales. 

The Establishment has never lost the mark of its origin. The 
trail of politics is on all its subsequent history. Llewelyn, the 
last Prince, died fighting for the freedom of his country, but he 
died under the ban of the so-called ‘‘ national ’? Church of Wales. 
“ Ecclesiastical censures ” were levelled a century later against 
Owen Glyndwr, the last to strive for Welsh independence of the 
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English crown. One bishop was deprived of his see for no other 
reason than that he was a partisan of the ‘“‘ rebel.” Since the 
days of Henry I. to our own time there has hardly been a national 
movement in Wales which has received the sanction and encourage-. 
ment of the Established Church. Fitfully it has produced great 
men, but they have seldom received any recognition at the hands 
of their ecclesiastical superiors. . 

The reign of Elizabeth may be termed the Golden Age of the 
Anglican Church in Wales. For a time it almost looked as if it 
would capture the people. William Salisbury and Bishops Davies 
and Morgan, Dr. David Powel, Morris Kyffin, and Archdeacon 
Prys—to name only a few of the benefactors of Wales in that age 
—were strong and convinced supporters of the Church, and for 

“one or two generations it seemed as if Church promotion would 
come to men who laboured for Wales. But the Golden Age closed 
soon after the Tudor Queen was laid to rest. The people of Wales. 
became estranged from the Church, and they ceased to attend 
its ministrations. The author of The Welshmen’s Lover, 

` published in 1630, states that one-fourth of the churches of Wales. 
were never used even in summer, ‘‘ when the roads are dryest 

‘Cand the weather most genial.’ His account accords with the 

other evidence which we have. Wales was lapsing into paganism . 

under the first two Stuart kings. ` The old Catholic practices and 
traditions still survived, but the people were without knowledge 
and without instruction. The author of the Welsh translation of 
the Marrow of Modern Divinity, printed in 1651, says that not 
one out of sixteen of the Welsh clergy could read or speak Welsh- 
The old faith had practically died out; the reformed religion, re-- 
presented by the Anglican Church, had failed to grip the people; 
and John Penry, the first Welsh Nonconformist, had been re- 
warded for proposing to preach in Wales by execution on the 
gallows. Wales was at the nadir of her fortunes when the Great 

Rebellion Froke out. We have only to read Vicar Pritchard’s. 
Welshman’s Candle to realise the deplorable condition of the 

people. They had no Bibles except those that were chained to 
the lecterns in the parish churches; they had few schools. Fifteen 
hundred copies of the five-shilling Welsh Bible were struck off in 

1630; twenty years later half the copies were still unsold in London. 

The native language was decaying. On all sides there were signs 

of national decadence. The Eisteddfod was dead. Poetry was | 
represented only by Huw and Edward Morris. Welsh prosè 
was non-existent since the days of the great Elizabethans. I ques- 
tion if any people in Europe in modern times have fallen upon such 
evil estate as the people of Wales at the outbreak of the Civil War- 
The Reformed Church of England had had its chance for a cen- 
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tury. It had no competitors or opponents. It had signally failed 
to take advantage of its opportunity. Morally and religiously the 
people of Wales were worse than they were before Cranmer 
‘initiated his reforms. 

With the Great Rebellion came a startling change, the full effects 
of which have hardly yet been realised. In 1636, the first Non- 
conformist congregation in Wales assembled at Llanvaches. 
Before long the new sect invaded all parts of Wales. Walter 
Cradock and Vavasour Powell, Morgan Llwyd and Stephen 
Hughes, carried on the work which Wroth and Erbury 
had commenced. With the religious revival came, as 
usual, a renaissance of letters. Unlike what happened 

"ein the eighteenth century, the two movements under the 
later Stuarts went hand in hand. Morgan Llwyd pub- 
lished a semi-political treatise, Tke Book of the Three Birds, which 
is even yet a Welsh classic. Stephen Hughes, to whom under 
Providence Wales is more indebted than to any other one man for 
the preservation of her language as a literary organ, brought out 
cheap editions of the Bible, of the Welshman’s Candle, and of a 
Welsh version of The Pilgrim’s Progress. The number of Welsh 
readers grew apace. An edition of 10,000 copies of the Welsh 
Bible was soon exhausted. The people were roused from their 
secular stupor. Even the Church felt the influence of the new 
movement. Theophilus Evans, the author of The Mirror of the 
Early Ages, and Elis Wyn, the author of The Sleeping Bard, were 
both clergymen. Griffith Jones, the son of a Puritan deacon, 
became the pioneer of Welsh elementary education, and the Vicar 
of Llanddowror. But the men in high places frowned on those 
of the clergy who betrayed any sympathy with the Welsh awaken- 
ing. Goronwy Owen was driven into exile; Ieuan Brydydd Hir, 
the finest scholar and antiquarian in Wales, lived and died in an 
impoverished and outlandish curacy in Cardiganshire. Howel 
Harries, the founder of Welsh Methodism, was refused episcopal 
ordination; Daniel Rowlands, the most eloquent preacher that 
even Wales has produced, lived and died a curate; Williams of 
Pantycelyn and Thomas Charles—the two men who have left an 
indelible imprint on modern Wales—were driven from the Church 
in which they were ordained deacons. To be known as a Welsh 
poet or scholar was a bar to success and promotion. Ieuan in 
1766 deplored the fact that even then the majority of Welsh books 
were the productions of Dissenters, white those published by clerics 


were ‘‘ the worst as to language and usefulness.’’ A century later, 
in 1876, the late Silvan Evans, in reprinting the book, made the 
following bitter comment on this statement: ‘‘ How can it be 


“ different,” he exclaimed, ca while the alien bishops who rule the 
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“ Welsh Church oppress and persecute and crush every cleric 
“« who dares serve his nation by means of the press.’ It is pleasant 
io recall the fact that Silvan Evans lived to be promoted to the 
Chancellorship of the diocese of Bangor by his old friend and 
pupil, the late Bishop Lewis Lloyd. But Bishop Lloyd’s policy 
died with him. 

Since 1870 no “alien bishops ” have, it is true, been appointed 
to Welsh sees, but no one who knows the condition of the Welsh 
Church can say that this has effected any great change in the 
character of the Establishment. The Episcopal bench can no 
longer boast of the scholarship of a Thirlwall or an Ollivant, but 
the policy of the Church is as anti-Welsh as ever. Indeed, it is 
probable that it has been emphasised. Clergymen are appointed, - 
nowadays to Welsh Bishoprics not because they are fine preachers, 
or ripe scholars, or saintly clerics, or even good organisers. Mitres 
are the reward of political services, and he who is the most expert 
electioneerer is the most sure of wearing episcopal gaiters. There 
is not a single Cathedral service held in the native language. The 
Bishop of St. Davids, whose Cathedral stands surrounded by 
Welsh-speaking people, has followed the example of Bernard the 
Norman rather than that of Dewi the Welshman. He has 
appointed as his Dean a monoglot Englishman, a cleric who once 
fulminated against Disestablishment when Mr. Gladstone was one 
of his congregation at Swansea. The Cathedral services are sup- 
posed to act as models for the diocesan clergy to copy ; but in Wales 
they are conducted in a language *‘ not understanded of the 
“ people.” What a commentary on the Welsh character of the 
Anglican Church in Wales! 

While the Church has been holding aloof from the main streams 
of national life and activity in Wales, Nonconformity has built 
up the nation. Wales owes her all to Dissent—the preservation . 
of her language, the revival of her literature, the awakening of 
her spirituality, the development of her education—all can be 
traced to the fertilising energy of Nonconformity. Wales has 
worked out her salvation in her own way. She has even fashioned 
her Free Churches after her own model. She has composed her 
own hymns and sung them to her own hymn-tunes. She has 
adopted her own form’ of worship and largely her own form of 

- organisation. She has taken to herself her own peculiar style of 
pulpit oratory. Nonconformity found Wales derelict; it has reared 
up a new nation. It found Wales pagan; it has made it one of 
the most religious countries in the world. It found Wales ignorant; 
it has so stimulated its energies that to-day Welshmen, largely by 
their own self-sacrifice, have provided for themselves the most com- 
plete educational system in Europe. It found Walesa nation of no, 
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account; it has trained and disciplined its character so that to-day it. 
is recognised as one of the component nations which form the 
United Kingdom, and one of her sons—a characteristic product of 
Welsh Nonconformity, unaided by the culture of the schools—is the 
second man in the Government of the Empire. Wales owes her 
success and her increase largely to her Nonconformity. To-day she 
reaps the fruits of her devotion and self-sacrifice. It is as true to 
say of Welsh Nonconformity as of wisdom, ‘‘ Exalt thou her, and 
“she will exalt thee.” 


W. LLEWELYN WILLIAMS. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE PROBLEM 
OF CHRISTIAN REUNION.* 


HI. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES OF 
‘TO-DAY. 


E remember Matthew Arnold’s satirical dictum : ‘‘ The spear 

“of freedom, like that of Achilles, has the power to heal 

“the wounds which itself makes.” It.was written in jest, but 

there is a serious side to it, and it is true of other things besides 

freedom. The only real corrective for the ill effects of criticism 

is more and better criticism. And the only sure remedy for the 

ill effects of historical theory is historical theory revised. and 
rectified. 


The process is of this kind. An institution, or a group of 


institutions, comes down from the past, -and for a long time it is 
passively accepted and prevails simply because it has so come 
down; the world acquiesces in it, and settles itself comfortably 
to sleep upon it. But after a while the great inert mass begins 
to stir; one here and another there rubs his eyes and awakes. 
Awkward questions are asked; and soon the old passive acceptance 
and acquiescence gives way. New theories are broached; there 


is a hubbub of debate and discussion in the air; sects and schools” 


are formed, and rally round a few given types. These sects 
and schools keep up tlfeir controversies; statements and counter- 
statements are constantly put forward; and by degrees points 
emerge one after another on which. all the controversialists are 


agreed. Little by little these plots of agreement are enlarged ~ 


and expand, and wider spaces are enclosed. Gradually ‘the 


* The two previous articles appeared in April and May, Igil, pp. 395—414 and 
545—561. 
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original process of division and separation is reversed; gaps are 
bridged over; walls of partition are thrown down, and ditches 
are filled in; till at last the broken and intersected surface is 
restored to order and continuity. 


If I am not mistaken, something of this kind has been going 
on in regard to the old controversies about the Constitution of 
the Primitive Church. Different ideals have had their advocates. 
Arguments have been put forward on this side and on that. But 
even controversialists have a conscience; as time goes on, and 

*Qistorical methods become more fixed, the margin of possible 
difference is reduced; the strong points in opposing propositions 
obtain recognition ; almost imperceptibly the advocates of different 
sides draw nearer to each other; they become less of advocates 
and more of disinterested historians. At last there arises a critic 
or historian who is really master of his craft. He steps into the 
field, surveys it as a whole, and re-states the various ex parte 
contentions in such a way that discrepancies are removed and 
conflicting claims are satisfied. Sectional and partial opinions 
yield to the unifying force of truth. 

In a previous paper we have followed a process like this in 
the footsteps of one who is probably the foremost critic of this 
generation (Prof. Harnack). And now we may place by the side 
of our conspectus of the results of analytic criticism a picture 
of the same ground drawn by the hand of a constructive historian. 
This too, if I can trust my own judgment, is a very masterly 
picture, based upon profound knowledge and traced upon the 
lines, not of this party or of that, but of strictly objective science. 

The picture to which I refer is contained in the chapter on the 
** Organization of the Church,” contributed to the first volume 
of the Cambridge Medieval History, by Mr. Cuthbert H. Turner, 
of Magdalen College, Oxford. We have had to wait for the 
appearance of this volume,* though through the kindness of the 
author I had access to the paper before publication. The chapter 
is concerned primarily with the organisation of the Church in 
the fourth century, but it is introduced by “a sketch of the ante- 
cedent conditions, which, for all its brevity, is remarkably full and 
exact. 

The chapter opens with an impressive statement of the double 


*It was published after more than one postponement, on November rsth, srr. 
I am indebted to the Syndics of the Cambridge Press for their kind permission to 
quote as freely as I have done. 
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process, partly simultaneous and partly successive; on the one 
hand, the gradual articulation and differentiation of functions 
within itself of the single community, and on the other hand, 
the no less gradual union of these communities into a federated 
system. This double process is sketched in broad outline. ° 


“In the early days of Christianity the first beginnings of a 
` new community were of a very simple kind: indeed, the local 
organisation had at first no need to be anything but rudimentary, 
just because the community was never thought of as complete in 
‘ itself apart from its apostolic founder or other representatives of 
the charismatic ministry. ‘ Presbyters’ and ‘ deacons’ no doubt 
existed in these communities from the first: ‘ Presbyters’ were 
+ ordained for each church as it was founded on St. Paul’s first 
missionary journey ; ‘bishops and deacons’ constitute, together , 
with the ‘holy people,’ the Church of Philippi. These purel 
local officials were naturally chosen from among the first converts 
in each district, and to them were naturally assigned the duties ' 
of providing for the permanently recurring needs of Christian life, 
especially the sacraments of Baptisnr—St. Paul indicates that . 
baptism was not normally the work of an apostle—and the 
Eucharist. But the evidence of the earlier epistles of St. Pauk 
is decisive as to the small relative importance which this local 
ministry enjoyed: the true ministry of the first generation was the 
ordered hierarchy, ‘first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers,’ of which the apostle speaks with such emphasis in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. Next,.in due order, after the ranks 
of the primary ministry came the gifts of miracles—‘ then powers, 
‘then gifts of healing ’—and only after these, wrapped up in the 
obscure designation of ‘ helps and governments,’ can we find room 
for the local service of presbyters and deacons. Even without 
the definite evidence of the Acts and the Pastoral Epistles and 
St. Clement of Rome, it would be already clear enough that the 
powers of the local ministry were narrowly limited, and that to 
the higher ministry, the exercise of whose gifts was not confined 
to uny one community, but was independent of place altogether, 
belonged not only the general right of supervision and ultimate 
authority over local churches, but also in particular the imparting 
of the gift of the Spirit, whether in what we call Confirmation or 
in what we call Ordination. In effect, the Church of the first age 
may almost be said to have consisted of a laity grouped in local 
communities, and a ministry that moved about from place to place 
to do the work of missionaries to the heathen, and. of preachers 
and teachers to the converts. Most of St. Paul’s epistles to 
churches are addressed to the community, the holy people, the 
brethren, without “ny hint in the title of the existence of a local 
clergy: the apostle and the Christian congregation are the two 
factors of primary account. The Didache shows us how right 
down to the end of the first century, in remoter districts, the 
communities depended eon the visits of wandering apostles, or of 
prophets and teachers—sometimes wandering, sometimes settled— 
and how they held by comparison in very light esteem their 
presbyters and deacons. Even a well-established church, like that 
of Corinth, with half a century behind it, was able, however 
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unreasonably, to refuse to recognise in its local ministry any right 
of tenure other than the will of the community ; and when the 
Roman Church intervened to point out the gravity of the blow thus 
struck at the principle of Christian order, it was still the com- 

: munity of Rome which addressed the community of Corinth. 
And this custom of writing in the name, or to the address, of the 
community continued, a relic of an earlier age, well into the days 
of the strictest monarchical episcopacy: it was not so much the 
bishop’s headship of the community as the multiplication of the 
clergy which . . . made the real gap between the bishop and 
his people. 

“ Most of our documents then of the first century show us the 
local churches neither self-sufficient nor self-contained, but 
dependent for all special ministries upon the visits of the superior 
officers of the Church. On the other hand, most of our documents 

™ of the second century—in its earlier years the Ignatian letters, 
and an ever-increasing bulk of evidence as the century goes on— 
show us the local churches complete in themselves, with an officer 
at the head of each who concentrates in his hands both the powers 
of the local ministers and those also which had at first been 
reserved exclusively for the ‘ general’ ministry, but who is himself 
as strictly limited in the extent of his jurisdiction to a single church 
as-were the humbler presbyter-bishops from whom he derived 
his name.” 


I am ashamed to quote so much; but I think the reader will agree 
with me that it has not beeri possible either to stop or to omit. Ina 
picture so nicely calculated, every word tells, and every word 
seems to be necessary to the balance and completeness of the whole. 

I am compelled to go on: 


‘In those early days of episcopacy, among the diminutive groups 
of Christian ‘ strangers and sojourners’ which were dotted over 
the pagan world of the second century, we must conceive of a quite 
special closeness of relation between a bishop and his people. 
Regularly in all cities—and it was in the provinces where city life 
was most developed that the Church made, quickest progress—a 
bishop is found at the head of the community of Christians: and 
his intimacy with his people was ïn those primitive days unhindered 
by the interposition of any hierarchy of functionaries or 
attendants. His flock was small enough for him to carry out to 
the letter the pastoral metaphor, and to ‘ call his sheep by name.’ 
If the consent of the Christian people had always been a necessary 
preliminary to the ordination of Christian ministers, as Clement 
of Rome tells us, in the case of the appointfhent of their bishop the 
people did not consent merely, they elected: not till the fourth 
century did the clergy begin to acquire first an equal and ultimately 
a predominant share in the process of choice. . . . [Illustrations 
follow.] . . . If it is true that in the first century the apostle- 
founder and the community as founded by him are the two out- 
standing elements of Christian organisation, it is no less true that 
in the second century the twin ideas of bishop and people attain 
a prominence which throws all subordinate distinctions into the 
background. . . . . But this personal relation of the bishop te 
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his flock, which was the ideal of church administrators and thinkers 
from Ignatius to Cyprian, could only find effective realisation in a 
relatively small community: the very success of the Christian 
propaganda, and the consequent increase everywhere of the 
numbers of the Christian people, made some further development 
of organisation imperative. . . . In the larger towns, at least, 
there could be now no question of personal acquaintance between the 
president of the community and all its members. No doubt it 
might have been possible to preserve the old intimacy at the cost 
of unity, and to create a bishop for each congregation. But the 
sense of civic unity was an asset of which Christians instinctively 
availed themselves in the service of religion. . . . [Illustrations 
follow.] . . . Both in East and West, in the largest cities as 
well as in the smallest, the society of the faithful was conceived 
of as an indivisible unity, and that unity was expressed in the 
person of its one bishop.’ The apoio of Christians in an 
locality was not like a hive of bees, which, when numbers multi- 
plied inconveniently, could throw off a part of the whole, to be 
henceforward a complete and independent organism únder separate 
control. The necessity for new organisation had to be met in 
some way which would preserve at all costs the oneness of the 
body and its head. x 

‘It followed that the work and duties which the individual 
bishop could no longer perform in person must be shared with, or 
deputed to, subordinate officials. New offices came into being, 
especially in the course of the third century, and the growth of 
this clerus or clergy, and its gradual acquisition during the fourth 
and fifth centuries of the character of a hierarchy nicely ordered in 
steps and degrees, is a feature of ecclesiastical history of which 
the importance has not always been adequately realised.” 


lt is one of the special contributions of the chapter from which I 
am quoting that it works out the history of this process—not quite 
for the first time, for Harnack had again laid the foundations—but 
yet with unexampled fulness and precision. For details anyone 
who wishes must go to the original. But the general descrip- 
tion of the process is very important; and the parts relating to the 
presbyters and (in a less degree) the deacons, are for our purpose 
almost indispensable. I will try to give the very minimum that 
I can of these. 


“ Of such a hierarchy the germs had no doubt existed from the 
beginning ; and, indeed, presbyters and deacons were, as we have 
seen, older compenent parts of the local communities than were 
the bishops themselves. In the Ignatian theory bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons are the three universal elements of organisa- 
tion, ‘ without which nothing can be called a church’ (ad Trail. 3). 
And the distinction between the two subordinate orders, in their 
original scope and intention, was just the distinction between the 
two sides of clerical office which in the bishop were in some sort 
combined, the spiritual and the administrative: presbyters were 
the associates of the bishop in his spiritual character, deacons in 
his administrative functions. - 
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‘* Our earliest documents define the work of presbyters by no 
language more commonly than by that which expresses the 
‘ pastoral’ relation of a shepherd to his flock: . . . But in 
proportion as the local organisation became episcopal, the pastoral 
idea, and even the name of oy concentrated itself upon the 


bishop. . . . Besides pastoral duties, however, the Pauline 
epistles bring presbyters into definite relation with the work of 
teaching. . . . It is probable enough that the second-century 


bishop shared this, as all other functions of the presbyterate : St. 
Polycarp is described by his flock as an ‘ apostolic and prophetic 
‘teacher’: but, as differentiation progressed, teaching was one 
of the duties less easily retained in the bishop’s hands, and our 
third-century authorities are full of references to the class known 
in Greek as of mpeaBirepor Kat 8iddoKaXor in Latin as presbyteri 
doctores. 

“If presbyters were thus the bishop’s counsellors and advisers 
where counsel was needed, his colleagues in the rites of Christian 
worship, his assistants and representatives in pastoral and teaching 
duties, the prototypes of the diaconate are to be found in the 
Seven of the Acts, who were appointed to disburden the apostles 
of the work of poor relief and charity, and to set them free for 
their more spiritual duties of ‘prayer and ministering of the 
‘Word.’ Quite similarly in the S:dxovo. or ‘servants’ of the 
local church, the bishop found. ready to hand a personal staff of 


clerks and secretaries. . . . Originally, as it would seem, 
deacons were not ministers of worship at all; the earliest 
subordinate office in the liturgy was that of reader. . . . But 


the process of transformation by which the diaconate became more 
and more a spiritual office began early, and one of its results was 
to degrade the readership by ousting it from its proper 
functions. i 

‘“‘ But this development of the diaconate is only part of a much 
larger movement. In the greater churches at least an elaborate 
differentiation of functions and functionaries was in course of 
process during the third century. Under the pressure of circum- 
stances, and the accumulation of new duties which the increasing 
size and importance of the Christian communities thrust upon 
the bishop, much which he had hitherto done for himself, and 
which long remained his in theory, came in practice to be done for 
him by the higher clergy. As they moved up to take his place, 
they in turn left duties to be provided for: as they drew more and 
more to the spiritual side of their work, they left the more secular 
duties to new officials in their place. . . 

“ Promotion from one rank of the ministry to another was of 
course no new thing. In particular the rise from the diaconate to 
the presbyterate, from the more secular to the more spiritual office, 
was always recognised as a legitimate reward for good service. 
f But it was a serious and far-reaching development when, 
in the fourth century, the idea grew up that the Christian clergy 
consisted of a hierarchy of grades, through each of which it was 
necessary to pass in order to reach the higher offices. . 

“In spite of any occasional reassertions of the older freedom, it 
did nevertheless remain true that the clerus and all it stood for 
was gradually establishing itself as a real influence: and it stood 
for a body continually growing in size, in articulation, in strength, 
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‘in dead weight, which drove in like a wedge between bishop and 
people, and fortified itself by encroachments on both sides. 
Doubtless it would have been natural in any case that bishop and 
people, no longer enjoying the old affectionateness of personal 
intercourse should lose the sense of community and imperceptibly 
drift apart; but the process was at least hastened and the gap 
widened by the interposition of the clerus. It was no longer the 
laity, but the clergy alone, who were in direct touch with the 

‘bishop. Even the fundamental right of the people to elect their 
bishop slipped gradually from their hands into the hands of the 
clergy. Within the clerical class a continual and steady upward 
pressure was at work. The minor orders take over the business 
of the diaconate: deacons assert themselves against presbyters : 
presbyters in turn are no longer a body of counsellors to the 
bishop acting in common, but, having of necessity begun to take 
over all pastoral relations with the laity, tend as parish priest, 
to a centrifugal independence. The process of entrenchment 
within the parochial freehold was still only in its first beginnings : 
but already in the fourth century—when theologians and exegetes 
were feeling after a formal and scientific basis for what had been 
natural, instinctive, traditional—we find presbyters asserting the 
claim of an ultimate identity of order with the episcopate.”’ 


I am most reluctant to stop, though I am still far from having 
exhausted the portions directly relevant and cogent for the par- 
ticular purpose which I have before me; the whole chapter is rele- 
vant and cogent for it. I must needs refer my readers to it as a 
whole. Unless I am much mistaken, the whole treatment of the 
growth of Christian organisation is nothing less than classical. 


II. 

What, then, is the net result, so far as we have gone? What 
does this new contribution offer towards the solution of our 
problem? In what relation does it stand to the competing ideals 
between which the Church of Christ has to make its choice? In 
particular we have to test its relation to the Congregational and 
Presbyterian ideals. I have called it classical; and, if it is classical, 
it is so specially from the point of view of history. Of course I 
would not for a moment deprecate criticism. That is the first stép 
in the process of testing. By all means let anyone who thinks he 
can find a flaw in thè statement, whether of fact or of inference, 
come forward and say so. 

But, in the meantime, and at least so far as this present series of 
papers is concerned, I can only give my own opinion for what it is 
worth. The impression made upon me is of something more than 
what we ordinarily mean by sound and accurate history. In the 
paragraphs that I have quoted, and in the whole chapter from 
which they are taken, there is a certain quality which reminds me 
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of that “ inevitableness ” which Matthew Arnold ascribed to the 
poetry of Wordsworth. In this case it comes, not merely from the 
accuracy and admirable selection of the facts, but from what I would 
call the close-knit catenation throughout the chapter of effect and 
cause. I cannot remember a piece of historical writing in which 
this quality has impressed me so much. If the maxim holds good 
vere scire est per causas scire, then I conceive that the work of which 
I am speaking marks a height of knowledge that is seldom attained. 
The effect is to give one a feeling of security, a feeling of being 
upon solid ground which no criticism is likely to shake. I must 
leave it for time to show how far others will share in this feeling. 

But, supposing for the moment that I am right in this estimate— 
if I am right in my view that this chapter of The Cambridge 

“Medieval History has the comprehensiveness and thoroughness 
that I attribute to it—I believe it may be taken as a test of the 
different ideals that have been based upon the study of the Early 
Church. I will leave it to others—especially to those who do not 
belong to our communion—to apply this test to the Church of 
England. I have myself ventured to apply it to the ideals of 
Congregationalism and Presbyterianism, with a result that I con- 
fess does not surprise me. The conclusion to which I come is that 
these ideals are—not by any means wrong, on the contrary, it seems 
to me that they have a great deal to say for themselves—but 
sectional and partial. They are true enough so far as they go; but 
they do not cover the whole ground. They do not reproduce the 
picture of the Early Church either literally or in principle and 
essence, but they are included and absorbed in it. It is as if a 
basket were set before us laden with all manner of fruit and flowers, 
and as if a hand were thrust into it, first here and then there, and 
took out at each place a handful of its contents. The fruit is 
genuine fruit, and the flowers are genuine flowers; but more of 
both is left behind. 

This is what appears to me to have happened to the advocates 
of both the Congregational and Presbyterian ideals. Their 
method seems to be eclectic. The one takes a handful here, 
and the other takes a handful there; but in each case it is a 
handful, and not the whole. 

I willingly admit that, when one takes # competent exponent 
of the Congregational theory like Dr. Vernon Bartlet, or a com- 
petent exponent of the Presbyterian theory like Dr. T. M. Lind- 
Say, one recognises at once abundance ef truth in both. I would 
invite them, or other writers on the same sides, to read through 
the lengthy statement which has preceded, and see if there is not 
sentence after sentence which has their cordial approval. I should 
myself have no difficulty in picking out such sentences, which 
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could be placed in parallel columns with others of their own. 
And these would relate, not to secondary and unimportant matters, 
but to points that with them are points of principle. My criticism 
would relate, not—or in very rare cases—to that which they affirm, 
but to that which they deny. They seem to me to come to an end 
too soon; and the end is sometimes rather abrupt. There is a 
point at which their tone changes, and their language, which 
has hitherto been that of warm acceptance and sympathy, begins 
to be disparaging and condemnatory. That is not like the pro- 
cesses of nature; and it is there that such a statement as 
Mr. Turner’s seems to me to have the advantage. 

For instance, I feel sure that Dr. Bartlet will accept the attractive 
picture of the primitive Christian congregations—bishop and i 
people in closest touch with each other, the laity active, and tMe 
whole community eager in the cause of religion, and ready to 
incur for it sacrifice and martyrdom. And yet he has a tendency, 
both in this and in a still earlier stage, to minimise (as it seems to 
me) the influences which made for unity between the congrega- 
tions. He can write a sentence like this: 


“ As a rule, the superior or more inspired ministry was one at 
large, while the humbler practical type was strictly localised, con- 
fined to the single congregation to which its holders belonged.’’* 


And yet, although this superior ministry is distinctly recognised, 
and although stress is laid upon its higher endowment, when the 
field comes to be surveyed as a whole, its functions, and especially 
its unifying functions, seem to fall into the background. The 
local community is treated as a unit complete in itself. The idea 
of the collective.Church—the Church as One—seems to be for- 
gotten. What may be called the ‘‘ plastic force’’ inherent in it 
drops out of sight. 

I can of course understand the fascination of the primitive stage. 
The early days of a religious society nearly always have a charm 
which appears to be lost as time goes on. When zeal is high, 
and discipleship select, and motives pure, and the selfish instincts 
in abeyance, the freshness of the dawn still seems to be abroad; 
the dust and heat of the journey are not yet felt. And these 
happy qualities areeapt to be idealised even beyond what they 
deserve; the other side of the picture escapes us; survivals from 
the state before conversion (as we see them, for instance, in an 
epistle like First Corinthians) do not obtrude themselves upon 
the vision. All problems are easier so long as a society is small. 
That appears to me, if I may say so, to be the fallacy of Con- 


* Paper read at the Third International Congregational Council (enburgh\ > 
1968), Report, p. 214. . N 
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gregationalism. I do not; bine it, because it is always good 
for us to be guided by an ideal ; and the first days lend themselves 
to an ideal construction mare readily than those which follow. 
But that which looks like ‘degeneration, and is in fact within its 
limits really degeneration; is, after all, only the inevitable price 
that has to be paid for enlargement and expansion. All that is 
excellently brought out by Mr. Turner, and I have nothing to 
add to his exposition, much of which is new as well as true. 

I do not wish to be coritroversial; I find no fault with those 
who adopt a Congregational ideal, so long as they keep within 
their own -borders and da not make aggressive raids into the 
territory that lies outside them. I could only wish that they would 
accustom themselves to read history a little more dispassionately, 

®and apply to all ages the same measure that they apply to some. 
Consequences that clearly, follow from definite historical causes 
are not, as such, a proper subject for either praise or blame. 
I would commend to those who think otherwise, or who write 
and speak as if they thought otherwise, certain wise words with 
which Dr. Hatch introduces his sketch of The Growth of Church 
Institutions (London, a) 


“ The differences are e great when an ancient is put side by side 
with a modern form.” "But between the ancient and modern form 
lies a long series of changes, which are linked together by the 
strong bond of historical continuity, and which pass into one 
another by an almost imperceptible transition. Each link in the 
series carries with it its own justification, if it is found to be a 
natural and inevitable‘result of historical circumstances, a modi- 

fie. fication of an institution. or a usage which was forced upon 2 
community by the needs of a particular time. It is true that a 
change which has once established itself has not gained by the fact 
of such establishment a right to perpetuity ; but, on the other hand, 
it does not follow that such a modification of a Christian institu- 
tion should be abolished as soon as the historical circumstances 
which gave rise to it have passed away. We cannot, without 
risk of enormous loss, and only under the rarest circumstances, 
cut the moorings which bind us to the past °> (op. cit., p. 5). 


. This book on The Growth of Church Institutions will be found 
very profitable reading, as taking up the story from the point 
at which Mr. Turner lays it down. It does for the Early Mediæval 
period what he has done for the Patristic period. It continues, 
more especially for the West, the line of development which hə 
has traced for the Roman: ‘Empire as a whole, but more particularly 
for the East. The Congregational system is really, in its ultimate 
foundations, a product of a state of things that was characteristic 
of Greco-Roman antiquity. It belongs of right to a civilisation 
of which the unit is the: small or moderate-sized city. It finds 
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its exact model in countries like Italy or Syria or the Western 
coasts of Asia Minor, which were just those that in the early 
centuries of the Christian era were most flourishing and in which 
Christianity spread with the greatest rapidity: The conditions 
were quite different in Gaul or Britain, where cities were few 
and where there were wide spaces of open country. Dr. Hatch 
has traced with great skill the effects that were due, on the one 
hand, to the planting of private chapels on the great landed estates, 
and on the other hand, to the institution of missionary bishops 
which spread from the British Isles. These gradually passed 
into the large territorial sees that were characteristic of Feudalism. 
‘The process was so gradual, and so necessary and inevitable, 
that it is wrong to denounce it and give it a bad name. 

This is one fruitful cause of the present-day opposition ta» 
Episcopacy. Its critics appéar to be unable to get out of their 
minds the medizval conception of the bishop. He is still for 
them the “proud prelate,” the ‘‘ despot, ’’ and the ‘‘ autocrat.” 
I imagine that most of our Anglican bishops would tell a different 
tale. Except for the size oftheir dioceses, there is not much 
of the autocrat left about them. If there is any autocracy in the 
Church of England, it is rather that of the parish priest entrenched 
within his freehold. No human institution ‘is perfect. All alike 
are dependent upon the characters and dispositions of those who 
work them. If due allowance is made for this; if the various 
forms of pressure are considered from which limitations of freedom 
may come, the Anglican Church, even in its present condition, 
may well bear comparison with any. And it is always seeking 
to reform itself by the nicer adjustment of tasks and burdens. 


III. 
So far as I can judge, it seems to me that in Harnack’s book and 


Mr. C. H. Turner’s monograph, taken together, we have a state- 
ment of the facts relating to episcopacy from the side of the his- 


torian that will not easily be improved upon. It is true that Mr, ` 


Turner’s half of this statement is focussed primarily upon the fourth 
century, and that the earlier portion is an introduction leading up to ' 
this, and subordinated to it. If the author would go over the same 
ground on a fuller scale, it would be very welcome; though his 
language is so precise and so well-considered that we are rarely left 
in doubt as to the view that the would take. To me that view seems 
to be as satisfactory as anything that I could hope for; and it is 
supplemented by Harnack’s book on points where further detail 
might seem to be needed. These two appreciations of the historical 
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position are before the world, and they furnish what I believe to be 
an excellent starting point for future discussion. In the next few 
months or years we may look for criticism which will help either to 
establish or to refute them. 

But, in the meantime, what more can be done by way of further- 
ing the great object that is in view? It is often expressed in the 
form that we are called upon to test the validity of Ministries and 
Sacraments. On that I would ask leave to say a few words. 

Nothing is gained by being too squeamish. We must look facts 
in the face on all sides. At the same time, I must confess that I 
have a very considerable point of conscience on this question of 
the validity of Sacraments and Orders. It seems to me to be a very 
delicate matter, and, indeed, scarcely admissible, for one Christian 

ody to take upon itself to pronounce upon the validity, or other- 
wise, of the ministrations of another. I think that at least the ques- 
tion ought not to be put in that bald and sweeping form. 

If that is doné at all, it should not be in the way of general public 
discussions. It is, perhaps, another thing for the responsible 
leaders of one communion to examine, as it were, in camera, the 
credentials of another. The calm, severe, technical atmosphere of 
such an examination is perhaps sufficient safeguard. The formule 
in use on such occasions have been handed down from the past, and 
they can be handled in the way in which technical terms are usually 
handled by experts. 

But it is another thing where appeal is made to a wider public. 
When the inquiry begins to probe at all deep, it soon ceases to be 
good for either party to the case. It is injurious to the sus- 
ceptibilities of the one to have its ultimate credentials canvassed, 
and perhaps challenged; and for the party which canvasses and 
challenges, it is just as bad to lay itself open to the horrible tempta- 
tions of self-complacency and censoriousness. 
nd, what is still worse, on the broad general question of the 

of a particular ministry, it seems to me that no human 
l is really competent to judge. The competence of human 
nt is really confined to smaller issues than this. And it 
o:me that it would be well if it were rigorously so confined. 
t may be said to be only a question of wording; but, even if that 
were true, still I wquid urge that the one ferm of words is more 
defensible than the other, just because of its limitation. As in so 
many other matters, we cannot avoid some kind of judgment. Each 
individual among us is compelled to makg up his mind what form o? 
ministry he desires to be under. If he was born in that which has 
his allegiance, still he must be prepared to justify his continuance 
in it. This implies ; wcthing of comparison, and something o: 
examination. Henc Say that a particular form of ministry 
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has a “ defect,” or in wider terms that it is ‘ defective,” may well 
be a conclusion that cannot be avoided. But this is not to go nearly 
so far as to call it “ invalid.” We may be sure that every ministry 
under the sun, at least in ifs individual members, has its defects and 
is defective. But it is not theréfore invalid. God alone knows 
what accumulation of defects constitutes invalidity. He can strike 
the balance of one quality with another as we cannot do. It may 
well be that the decisive elements in His sight are entirely beyond 
our ken. That does not absolve us from the responsibility of 
making up our minds on matters that are within our competence. 
In regard to these, we must do the best we can. 


IV. 
a 

What further have we to say as to our practical attitude towards 
competing conceptions of the Christian Ministry? Is there any- 
thing more to suggest that may help to ease the situation ? 

I have expressed my belief that, if we have not got it already, 
we are at least not far from obtaining a general view of the course 
of events in the early centuries that may claim to be sound as 
history. It will be a great step forwards if in the next ten years 
that result can be generally agreed upon. A statement has been 
made with which I think that the Episcopalian bodies at least 
ought to be content. If they are not, it is incumbent upon them 
to show cause why they are not. But I do not myself think that 
substantial exception can be taken to the statement that lies before 
us—a statement, not from the hands of controversialists, but from 
the hands of responsible historians. I am not so sure about the 
non-Episcopalian side. It is possible that there may be criticisms 
to be made that are not obvious to me. In any case, the turn 
is with them. It is for them to say what points they would like 
to have stated differently. j 

In this respect the issues are being perceptibly narrowe 
the whole ground of the history, as history, it ought n 
long before a verdict by consent is reached. 

But if that is so, what then? How is the confessional q 
affected? Is there any change in the way in which that ough 
to be presented? I ebelieve there is; and, if there is, I believe 
that the tension ought not to be so-great. 

The point may perhaps be stated thus: 

Hitherto Episcopacy has been presented mainly as a dogma; 
it is a dogma on which one of the parties has made up its mind, 
and which it offers, to be taken or left. But what is a dogma? 
It is a summary proposition, extracted the data, and ex- 
pressed barely in the concisest possible It expects a direct 
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1911 discloses a very remarkable progressive situation, in which 
Ireland at the earlier date is seen contributing 34 and 4 per cent. to 
the cost of our Imperial services, but at the present moment is not 
contributing any amount to those services (army, navy, diplomacy, 
commerce, &c.), but, on the contrary, has over a million spent in 
Ireland on civil purposes more than is raised there by means of 
taxation. It is only fair to say that were the figures for 1910-11 
taken singly Ireland is shown to have contributed £ 11,665,500, 
to have had £11,344,500 spent there on civil administration, and 
thus to have contributed £321,000 to Imperial services; but mani- 
festly, the better analysis is that given in the tabular form above 
by means of an average of the figures for the two years 1909-10 and 
IQIO-II. Ireland at the present time has a million more spent 
upon her civil government than is raised within her borders by 
Imperial taxation. 

This position should be accounted for; and to do so a review of 
the legislation of the past twenty years, 1890—1910-11, which 
brought it about must be attempted, for crucial matters of import- 
ance will depend upon a readjustment of these financial details. 

A well-known fact must be displayed. Both on the revenue and 
the expenditure side the figures have been swollen during the years 
in question; but if larger sums have been raised in Ireland, still 
larger sums have been spent on the civil government of the country. 


REVENUE AND CIVIL EXPENDITURE IN IRELAND, 
18g0—IQIO-IT. 


Revenue (true). Civil Expenditure. 

1889-1890... aor «= 47)734;678 Ks .- £5,057,708 
` 1899-1900 ae wee 8,664, 500 DE See 6,980,000 
Ig07-1908_... ose cab 9,621,000 wat eae 7,810,000 
1908-1909... tse axe 9,250,000 os re 8,667,500 
Ig0Q-I9IO_... ase tie 8,355,000 ise ss 10,712,500 
IQIO-I9II... sag see 11,665,500 Grey is 41,344,500 


So having averaged the two years 1909-10 and 1910-11, we find 
that since 1890 the revenue raised in Ireland has increased by nearly 
go per cent., but the civil expenditure by no less than 118 per 
cent. One of the official papers also (221 of 1911) exhibits the 
above figures for revenue as 8.18, 6.74, 6.29, 6.23, 6.5, and 5.7& 
per cent of the revenue of the United Kingdom in the same years. 
If we average the last two years, we find the revenue from Ireland 
was 6.14 per cent. of the total revenue of the United Kingdom. A 
similar percentage of the expenditure cannot be offered, for we 
deal here only with the expenditure on civil government. But the 
figures just given exhibit clearly how Iris 1e and expenditure 
in Ireland have been growing rapidly, res in the above 
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table do not include a large addition (say £500,000 for Ireland) 
made under Old Age Pensions in the estimates for 1911-12. On 
the other hand, according to the Parliamentary. Paper quoted be- 
fore, the true revenue contribution of Ireland has increased, so that 
the £1 12s. 6d. per head of 1890 has been replaced by £2 5s. od. 
in the average for 1909-11. 

In all the calculations of revenue which have just been adduced, 
the basis seems to be the tax revenue—i.e., omitting the non-tax 
revenue from postal services, Crown lands, and miscellaneous 
sources. The reader knows also that Ireland continues to enjoy 
immunity from the Land Tax (1692), house duty, establishment 
licences, and railway auty, all of which are payable in Great 
Britain. 

This makes it more necessary to find out how this result ha$ 
been brought about during the last twenty years; and we may 
begin with the revenue. In 1890 Customs and Excise brought from 
Ireland about 86 per cent. of the tax revenue; in 1899-1900 about 
83 per cent.; and in the average of 1909-11 only about 70 per cent. 
That, undoubtedly, is a great change, contemporaneous also with | 
the growth of the total amount raised in taxation. The net result 
was an addition of considerable substance to the direct taxes 
throughout the United Kingdom. The changes made by the 
Budget of 1909-10 will be in the recollection of all; but it may be 

well for my present purpose to add that, while Customs and Excise 
were raised on beer, spirits, and tobacco, the heavier increases were 
made on licences, on a stiffer graduation of Death Duties, on’ 
Income-tax (raised to 1s. 2d. again, and supplemented by a super- 
{ax on incomes above £5,000), and by the introduction of the four 
Land and Mineral Duties, which have not yielded much yet. In 
Ireland, whether we look at the revenue as collected or as adjusted 
for the true Irish revenue, the effect has been very important. The 
true amount of revenue raised has gone up from 7.7 million pounds 
in the twenty years ending 1911 (March) to 10 million pounds and 
over, or by 30 per cent. Not only has it increased so, but its 
sources have changed very considerably. Regarding only the tax 
revenue, while Customs had advanced from 1890 to-1g10-11 only 
from 2.3 to 2.8 million pounds, and Excise only from 3.1 to 3.3 
million pounds, we find that Estate Duty advanced from -£396,000 
to £914,000, stamps from £213,000 to £343,000, and Income-tax 
from £565,000 to £1,307,000. It is true that by March, ro11, to 
which date this calculation brings us, the addition to-the Spirit 
Duty had not been proved fully ; ; but that is a remark which applies 
tc the Estate Duty and to Income-tax also, probably. There can 
be no question th éland (as in the rest of the Kingdom) the 
incidence of th has been shifted more heavily to the 
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shoulders of those paying the direct taxes. Old Age Pensions, 
for instance, would have been practically impossible but for such 
changes in raising the revenue, and those pensions involve some 
2,800,000 of expenditure in Ireland. 

The changes in the revenue of the Irish Treasury have been 
large and important since 1890; the changes in the expenditure 
in Ireland in the same interval have been much larger and much 
more important. The table on p. 217 shows the revenue rising 
from 7.7 million pounds in 1890 to 11.6 million pounds in 1910-11, 
but the expenditure is shown rising from 5.0 million pounds to 
11.3 million pounds. It will be found that the nature of this in- 
creased expenditure is as significant as its amount. According to 
the Pease return, quoted already, the growth of expenditure may 
Be shown in the following way. Certain payments charged on 
the Consolidated Fund (and therefore not voted annually), such 
as pensions for judicial services, salaries of the judges, and the 
salary of the Lord-Lieutenant, were in 1910-11 4375430 less than 
in 1890. The payments under other general heads were all con- 
siderably larger. They may be shown thus :— 


GROWTH IN IRISH EXPENDITURE, 1890—1910-11. 


Civil List Pensions and Salaries... 633 aa ws — 4371430 
Local Taxation Grants 25 a tne ies ..  +1,280,553 
Civil Service Votes... Les Fes me zx ... +4,188,086 
Customs and Excise and Inland Revenue Departments ... + 73,888 
Post Office Services... ies we “ss axe .. + 781,695 

Increase ia oes sir oe eh ... $6,286,792 


Sufficient has been said, perhaps, to indicate the movement in 
the pensions and salaries paid; they are destined probably, 
especially the total on judges’ salaries, to a further reduction. Of 
the Local Taxation Grants and their policy and action, a long paper 
might be written. They virtually sum up, without the Old Age 
Pensions, the policy which has guided this great increase of 
expenditure in Ireland. 
°" The total of these Local Taxation grants for 1910-11 was 
41,477,244 128. 6d. It should be observed how they all fall 
within the twenty years we have under notfte here, and, in view 
of current discussions, their nature should be observed closely. 
Were Ireland to have a separate Treasury, for instance, how would 
the £727,655 a_year,-instead of the owner’s half of the rates, be 
found ?Wotld the Irish people be ready to raise it in Ireland, 
and so shoulder the whole of the rates, or cess, of which the 
occupiers of agricultural land only paid the half until 1891? 

The increases in the next item of the above table, the Civil 
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Service Votes, might be traced likewise. The increase was from 
43,837,914 in, 1890 to 48,026,000 in 1910-11. This last item, the 
most formidable in the table, is concerned with the ordinary Civil 
Service departments, which are provided for in the Imperial), 
estimates in seven classes. 

In the last class there is the Irish Development Act grant— 


£191,500. This last item is an annual vote; and after a portion” ` 


has been used to meet the expenses of the Land Purchase Act, and 
the annuities payable under the Labourers Acts for cottages and 
allotments, it is directed to be used for education and for ‘‘ the 
‘* promotion of the economic development and transit facilities of 
“Ireland.” Used largely by the congested Districts Board, it is 
pre-eminently one of those grants which requires reconsideration 
by the tribunal which may be entrusted with the reorganisation of 
expenditure in Ireland—a most ungrateful task. Looked at from 
any standpoint, the growth of these Civil Service votes—a growth 
witnessed in Great Britain also—is a formidable fact; it is a rise 
of nearly 120 per cent. in twenty years. 

Little need be said of the remaining two items of increase shown 
in the table on p. 219. The increase of £73,888 on the cost of the 
Customs and Excise and Inland Revenue is heavy; and it should 
be understood that it is the consequence of changes of policy during 
the twenty years, by which many new duties and taxes have been 
imposed, including the sugar duty and the formation of the 
valuation department of the Inland Revenue. In Ireland, „of 

- course, this last item was an extension ofthe existing valuation 
work. As for the increase of £781,695 on the postal, telegraph, 
and telephone services, that may be accounted for by commercial 
reasons; but this matter will raise problems of readjustment for 
Ireland, among them the relation of Ireland to the net profit of: 
about four million pounds a year on the total of these Imperial 
postal services. 

A very significant result is shown in the Return to the order of 
Mr. John O’Connor, M.P. (p. 220, of 1911), founded upon the 
Revenue and Local Expenditure of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, severally, in the years 1910-11. * 


REVENUE AND [f,O0CAL EXPENDITURE OF ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND AND IRELAND, SEVERALLY, IN THE YEAR, 
` IQIO-15. i 
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As I have explained, however, on p, 217 that revenue for 1910-11 
was swollen by the interruption of collection the year before, and 
should be averaged by taking 1909-10 along with it. The first line 
of the above table would then show Ireland contributing a little 
over six per cent. of a revenue amounting to £165,137,000, with 
the further result that, instead of contributing a trifle to Imperial 
expenditure, she was for the last two years short by over a million 
of meeting her own local expenditure. Yet meantime her popula- 
tion had been decreasing from 4,704,750 in 1891 to 4,381,951 in 
1911; her revenue had grown from £7,734,000 to £11,665,000; 
but her local expenditure (civil) had grown-more rapidly—from 
45,057,000 to 411,344,000. Then we may put in juxtaposition the 
go, 11, and g per cent., the proportions in which Mr. Goschen 
distributed the local taxation money in 1888-91, with the above 
local expenditures (though disturbed probably by the collection of 
revenue which was in arrear), showing 73.19, 11.03, and 15.78 
per cent. for England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. The 
population of: Scotland was 4,759,445 in 1911; of Ireland, 
4,381,951; and yet the local expenditures were £7,927,000 for 
Scotland, and £11,344,000 for Ireland, in 1910-11. In this relation 
it is significant that while in 1910-11 Scotland received £1,064,000 
for Old Age Pensions, Ireland received £2,408,000. Is Ireland 
so much the poorer, or is there also some extravagance in ex- 
penditure on local national government? And the answer should 
be an affirmative to both propositions. Yet it should be recollected 
that evidence has been adduced in an earlier portion of this paper 
showing the economic progress of Ireland during the past twenty 
years. When every allowance is made, the fact that 114 million 
pounds are spent now on the civil government (or for civil pur- 
poses) of Ireland must arrest attention sharply. 

This brief and imperfect account of Imperial Funds spent in 
Ireland would be more defective far if the subject were dropped _ 
at this point. There are other Imperial funds, not touched in this 
paper so far, which are being spent and used in Ireland. I am 
not in a position to give a list, a complete list of them, but some 
of the leading ways in which the Imperial Government spends and 
uses money in Ireland will occur readily to the reader. So far, 
this paper has been devoted to local revénwe “md expenditure which 
might come into Irish hands were Ireland autonomous—it is all 
for civil purposes. But in addition to that a considerable sum is 
spent in Ireland on the maintenance ef a military force. That 
sum may represent the assertion of Imperial might; but it is a 
sum that the shopkeepers and merchants of Ireland would not part 
with, say, by the relinquishment of the camp at Curragh and other 
military posts in Ireland. Further, a considerable portion of the 
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consolidated National Debt is managed in the Bank of Ireland, 


and the Bank makes a goodly sum in that way. How much of the ` 


National Debt itself may be attributed to Ireland now is a very. 


moot point, which will have to be decided contingently. Mean: _ 


time it may be remarked that the Bank of Ireland in 1910-11 
‘managed nearly 334 million pounds of the debt, in addition to the 
large advances under the Land Purchase Acts, of which further 
in a moment. As much as £19,015,000 of the debt was due to 
the Bank of Ireland in March, i911. 

By far the most significant and important use of the Imperial 
credit is made in two leading ways in Ireland by means of the Local 
Loans Fund for public works and improvements, and by means 
of the various Guaranteed Land Stocks at 2% and 3 per cent. under 


the Land Purchase Acts of 1891, 1903, and 1909. These sums ~ 


advanced under these Acts are not regarded by the Treasury as 
within the deadweight of the debt, but are regarded as contingent 
liabilities. The guarantee, however, is that of the Imperial 
Government; and the advances made in Ireland to purchasers 
through the Land Commission and through the Congested Districts 
Board now, under the Act of 1909,~are subject to redeeming 
annuities at 34 per cent., instead of 34,under former Acts. The 
chief interest here is to estimate the amount of money thus 
advanced in Ireland. Down to roto there were about 18 million 
pounds on loan in Ireland through the Loans Fund, in part from 
_ the Public Works Commissioners, and in part from the Irish 
Land Commission. Then the Guaranteed Land Stock issued and 
due at that date, 31st March, 1910, amounted to over 56 million 
pounds; and we know that these advances on land purchases are 
going on constantly. This brief mention of these services is 
sufficient to suggest the magnitude, the nature, and the value of 
the services rendered in Ireland by this use of the Imperial credit; 
and in considering Irish expenditure on Government, even on civil 
government, it will be impossible to overlook the work of the 
Public Works and Land Purchase Commissioners, which will con- 
dition the life of the people for many years to come. It may Be 
pointed out that this financial work, in addition to similar work done 
by the Congested Déstricts Board, is closely connected with the 
much-improved economic position to which reference has been 
made already. From my standpoint of grants to Ireland at this 
moment, the effect of these great financial operations must not be 
overlooked : they are transforming the face of Ireland, but whether 
they will prove an unmixed evil only time will tell. That the 
operations are large and important is visible to all; that they are 
valuable is equally plain; and the hope engendered among the 
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people will, aA, do much to ensure ultimate success, and 
triumph over all difficulties. 

In my short ireview of a long subject, several points of much 
Significance have been brought to light. Ireland is still losing her 
population, though the meshes of the sieve appear to be smaller 
than they were, Ireland is prosperous in many ways, as figures 
touching the events and conditions of the last twenty years show ; 
and this advance is visible in the country. Ireland, in regard to 
her civil government, presents a number of problems which call 
for close attention, whatever the events of the coming days. Ire- 
land raises in revenue, based upon Imperial taxation, about 52 per 
cent. more than twenty years ago, and appears to do so quite as 
easily as before. Ireland has, during that same interval, increased 
“her expenditure on that civil government by about 126 per 
cent—from 5 million pounds to 114 million pounds; and about 
25 per cent. of that remarkable increase is due to the Old Age Pen- 
sions granted.| Ireland’s scale of expenditure, compared with that 
of Scotland on similar purposes to a slightly larger population, 
call for inquiry and close attention. How was it justified, how 
was it brought about, does the poverty -of Ireland demand this, 
and is the application of money done wisely in the civil govern- 
ment of Ireland ?—are only some of the forms of questions which 
arise. Ireland is subject to the same taxes as other parts’ of the 
United Kingdom, save that two or three minor taxes are not im- 
posed there. Ireland’s expenditure now seems to call for attention 
prior toa reconsideration of her taxation. Finally, Ireland enjoys, 
in common with other parts of the Kingdom, the benefit of Imperial 
credit already, to the tune of 70 or 80 million pounds, whereby, at 
an economical rate, large sums are advanced for public works and 
for the purch; se of land. The question will assert itself whether 
Ireland is at this time to be regarded as paying her way, even in 
her improved economic condition; and if not, then what steps 
should be taken to make the Irish ‘administratión less costly and 
more in accord with the sacrifices the Irish taxpayer is called upon 
to make. Ajcountry which spends mofe than it raises is in an 
anomalous position, however much might be due to it, on account 
of past years, which is virtually irrecoverable. 

The representation now given of Ireland’s relation to our public 
finances will help to account for the fact that the Imperial Govern- 
ment, some few months ago, appointed a Committee of Inquiry, 
“to ascertain and consider, among other things, the existing finan- 

‘cial relations between Ireland and the other component parts of the 
“ United Kingdom, and to distinguish, as far as possible, between 
“Irish local expenditure and Imperial expenditure in Ireland.” The 
Chairman of the Committee is Sir Henry Primrose, and associated 
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with him are the Most Rev. Denis Kelly, D.D., Bishop of Ross; 
the Right Hon. Lord Pirrie, K.P.; Mr. W. G. S. Adams, Reader 
in Political Theory at Oxford; Mr. H. Neville Gladstone; Mr. F. 
Huth Jackson, President of the Institute of Bankers; and Sir Wil-. 
liam Plender, President of the Institute-of Chartered Accountants. 
This paper will prove sufficient, it is hoped, to convince us that 
the Committee is charged with a task requiring diligence, ability, 
and ingenuity, and it is obvious that should their report see the’ 
light, it will be perused ina very critical spirit. Yet the ee 
- is essentially preci’: and should yield to treatment. 


W. M. J. WILLIAMs. 
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CHARITY UP-TO-DATE. 


HE tender mercies of the thoughtless, as of the wicked, are 

. often cruel, and charity when it ceases to be a blessing is 
apt to become a curse; Mansion House funds we used in old days 

to count among the possible winter horrors of East London. The 

boldly-advertised details of destitution, the publication of the sums 

collected, the hurried distribution by irresponsible and ignorant 

agents and the absence of any policy, stirred up wild expectation 

and left behind a trail of bitterness and degradation. The people 

were encouraged in deception, and were led on in the way which 

ends in wretchedness. - 

In 1903 a Committee was formed which used a Mansion House 
fund to initiate a policy of providing honourable and sufficiently- 
paid work which would, at the same time, test the solid intention 
of unemployed and able-bodied applicants. The report of that 
Committee has been generally accepted, and has indeed become 
the basis ot ubsequent action and recommendations. It seemed 

f to us East Londoners as if the bad time had been passed, and that 
henceforth charitable funds would flow in channels to increase 
fruitfulness and not in floods to make devastation. 

The hope has been disappointed. Funds inaugurated by news- 
papers, by agencies, or by private persons have appeared in over- 
whelming force, and have followed in the old bad ways. The 
heart of a public has been torn by harrowing descriptions of 
poverty and ‘suffering, which the poor also read and feel ashamed. 

‘The means lof relief are often miserably inadequate. A casual 
dinner eaten|in the company of the most degraded cannot help the 
“toiling widows and decent working-mes,”’ “ waiting in their 
“ desolate homes to know whether there is to be an end to their 
‘pains and| privations.” Two or three hours spent in fields 
hardly cleariof London smoke, after a noisy and crowded ride, is 
ot likely to give children the refreshment and the quiet which 
eed for a recreative holiday. 

of the charity of to-day, it has to be confessed, is mis- 
not even cruel, and to its charge must be laid some of 
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the poverty, the degradation, and the bitterness which characterise 
London, where, it is said, eight million sterling are every year 
given away. - Ruskin, forty years ago, when he. was asked by an 
Oxford man proposing to live in Whitechapel what he thought 
East London most wanted, answered, ‘‘ The destruction of West 
“ London.” Mr. Bernard Shaw has lately, in his own startling 
way, stated a case against charity, and we all know that the legend 
on the banner of the unemployed, “‘ Curse your charity,” 
represents widely-spread opinion. 
But—practically—what is the safe outlet for the charitable 
- instinct? The discussion of the abolition of charity is not practical. 
People. are bound to give their money to their neighbours. Human 
nature is solid—individuals are parts of a whole—and the. knowledge 
of a neighbour’s distress stirs the desire to give something, as surely” 
as the savour of food stirs appetite. But as in the one case the 
satisfaction of the appetite is not enough unless the food builds up 
,the body and strength, so in the other case the charity which relieves 
the feelings of the giver is not enough unless it meets the neigh- 
bour’s needs. Those needs are to-day very evident, and very com- 
plex. Our rich and ease-loving society knows well that a family 
supported on twenty shillings a week cannot get sufficient food, and 
that even forty shillings will not provide means for holidays—for 
travel or for study. There will be children whose starved bodies 
will never make strong men and women; and there will be men and 
women who live anxious and care-worn lives, who cannot enjoy the * 
beauties and wonders of the world in which they have been placed. 

There are ghastly facts behind modern unrest, which are hardly 
represented by tales of destitute children and the sight of ragged 
humanity congregated around the free shelters. : The needs are 
obvious, and they are very complex. The man whose ragged dress 
and haggard face cries out for food, has within him a mind and a. 
soul fed on the crumbs which fall from the thoughts of the times, 
and he is a member of society from which he resents exclusion. 
Relief of a human being’s need must take all these facts into 
account. It must not give him food, at the expense of lowering his 
self-respect ; it must not provide him with pleasure at the expense of 
degrading his capacity for enjoying his higher calling as a man, 
and it must not be kind at the expense of making independence im- 
possible. The man who is stirred by the knowledge of his neigh- 
bour’s needs must: take a deal of trouble. 

The only safe outlet for the charitable instinct is, it may be said; 
that which is made by thinking and study. The charity whichg 
thoughtless is charity out of date. It is always hard to be 

. date, because to. be so involves fresh thinking, and it is 
easier to say what has been said by previous 
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and to imitate the deeds of the dead benefactors. They 
who would'really serve their neighbour’s needs by a gift 
must bring| the: latest knowledge of human nature to bear 
on the applicant’s character, and treat it in relation to the 
structure of society as that structure is now understood. 
They must be students of personality and of the State. They 
must consider the individual who is in need or the charitable 
body which makes an appeal, as carefully as a physician considers 
his case; they must get the facts for a right diagnosis, and bring to 
the cure all the resources of civilisation. The great benefactors of 
old days weré those who thought out their actions—as, for instance, 
when Lady Burdett-Coutts met the need of work by building amid 
jhe squalor of East London a market beautiful enough to be a 
temple, or as Lord Shaftesbury when he inaugurated ragged 
schools—but| new ages demand new actions, and the spiritual 
children of the great dead are not they who act as they acted, but 
those who give thought as they gave thought. 

The charity which does not flow in channels made by thought is 
the charity which is mischievous. People comfort themselves and 
encourage their indolence by saying they would rather give 
wrongly in ten cases than miss one good case. The comfort is de- 
ceptive. Theigift which does not help, hinders, and it is the gifts of 
the thoughtléss which open the pitfalls into‘which the innocent fall 
and threaten the stability of society. Such gifts are temptations to 
idleness, and widen the breach between rich and poor. When 
people of good will, in pursuit of a good object, do good deeds 
which are followed by cries of distress and by curses there is 
a tragedy. | i 

Charity up to date, whether it be from person to person or 
through some society or fund, must be such as is approved by the 
same close thinking as business men give to their business, or 
politicians toļ| their policy. The best form of giving must always, 
I think, be tħat from person to person. Would that it were more 
used—would|that those whose feelings are stirred by the sight of 
many sick folk were content to try and heal one! There are always 
individuals in need at our own door—neighbours, workpeople, rela- 
tives, servants; there is always among those we know someone. 
whose home Icould be made brighter, or whose sickness could be 
lightened ; there are tired people who could be sent on holiday, 
boys or girls who could be better educated. Gifts which pass from 
person to person are something more than ordinary gifts. “The gift 
“ without the giver is bare,” and when the giver’s thought makes 
itself felt, thelgift is enriched. The best form of charity, therefore, is 
personal, and if for some reason this be impossible, then the next 
best is that which strengthens the hands of persons who are them- 
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selves in touch with neighbours in need, such as are the almoners 
of the Society for the Relief of Distress, the members of the Charity 
Organisation’ Committees, or the residents in Settlements. > 

The personal gift, inspired by good will and directed by pains- 
taking thought, is the best form of charity, but people who have 
learnt what organisations and associations can do will not be con- 
tent unless those means also are applied to the relief of their neigh- 
bours. The consequence is the existence of numberless societies 
for numberless objects. ‘‘ Which of them may be said to represent 
“‘charity.up to date?’’ The answer I submit is, ‘‘ Those which 
“approve themselves to thoughtful examination.” 

Appeals which touch the feelings of the readers, with well- 
known names as patrons and hopeful forecasts, should not be, 
sufficient to. draw support. The would-be subscriber must 
leisurely apply his mind, and weigh the proposals in the light 
of modern knowledge. The giving a subscription involves a 
large responsibility; it not only withdraws from use money - 
which, as wages, would have employed useful labour, but it may 
actually be a means of doing mischief. As one familiar with the 
working of many charities, I would appeal for more thoughtfulness 
on the part of all subscribers. People must think for themselves 
and judge for themselves; but perhaps, out of a long experience, I 
may-.suggest a few guiding principles. 

I. Charities should aim at encouraging growth rather than at 
giving relief. They should be inspired by hope rather than by pity. 
They should be a means of education, a means of enabling the 
recipient to increase in bodily, mental, or spiritual strength. If I 
spend twenty shillings on giving a dinner or a night’s lodging to ` 
twenty vagrants, I have done nothing to make them stronger 
workers or better citizens, I have only kept poverty alive; 
but if I spend the same sum in sending one person to a 
convalescent hospital, he will be at any rate a stronger man, 
and if, during his stay at the hospital his mind is interested - 
in.some subject—in something not himself—he will probably ` 
be a happier man. Societies which devote a large income to 
providing food and clothing do not in the long run reduce 
the number of those in want, while Societies which promote the 
clearing of unhealthy areas, the increase of open space about town 
dwellings, greater accessibility to books and pictures, gradually 
raise people above the need of gifts of food and clothing. Hospitals 
which do much in restoring strength to the sick would do more if 
they used their reputation and authority to teach people how to avoid 
sickness, and to make a public opinion which would prevent many 
diseases and accidents. The distinguished philanthropist who 
used to say she would rather give a poor man a watch than a coat 
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was, I hetiove: Wisc: than another philanthropist who condemned 
a poor woman; fo. ding her money on buying a picture for 
her room. It is more tant to raise self-respect and: develop 
taste than just:to meet phy. ‘al needs. 

Charities intruding themselves upon the intimacies of domestic 
life have by their patronage often dwarfed the best sort of growth. 
Warnings against patronising the poor are frequent, but many 
charities are by their very existence ‘‘ patronising,” and many 
others, by sending people to collect votes, by requiring expressions 
of their gratitude, and by the attitude of their agents, do push upon 
the poor reminders of their obligations. They belong to a past age, 
and have no place in the present age, where they foster only a cring- 
ing or rebellious attitude. It has been well said that ‘‘a new spirit 
is necessary; in dealing with the poor, a spirit of humility and 
“ willingness |to learn, rather than generosity and anxiety to 
“teach.” This is only another form of saying that charities must be 
educational, because no one can educate who is not humble. Our 
schools, perhaps, will have further results when the teachers cease 
to call themselves ‘‘ masters! ” i 

II. Charities should, I think, look to, if not aim at, their own 
extinction. Their existence, it must be remembered, is due to some 
defect in the!State organisation or in the habits of the people. 
Schools, for instance, were established by the gifts of good will to 

_ meet the ignorance from which people suffered, and when the State 
. itself established schools the gifts have been continued for the sake 
of methods and experiments to meet further needs which ‘the State 
has not yet seen its way to meet. Charities, in this case, have 
looked, or dojlook, to their own extinction when the State, guided 
by their example, may take up their work. They have been pioneers, 
original, daring by experiment to lead the way to undiscovered 
good. Relief societies have, in like manner, shown how the State 
may help the poor by means which respect their character, by 
putting work jwithin their reach, by emigrating those fit for colonial 
life, by giving orphan children more of the conditions of a family 
home. There are others which have looked, or still look, to their 
extinction, not in State action, but in co-operation with other 
societies with! which they now compete. Competition may be the 
strength of commerce, but co-operation is certainly the strength of 
charity, and|wise are those charities which are. content to sink 
themselves in common action and die that they may rise again in 
another body. The Charity Organisatjon Societies in some of the 
great cities have in this way lost themselves, to live again in Social 
Welfare Councils and Civic Leagues. There are, finally, other 
charities which, by their own action, tend to make themselves un- 
necessary. The Children’s Country Holiday Fund, for instance, 
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by giving country holidays to town children, and by making the 
parents contribute to the expense, develop at once a new desire 
for the peace and beauty of the country and a new capacity for satis- 
fying this desire. When parents realise the necessity of such holi- 
day and know how it can be secured, this Fund will cease to have a 
reason for existence. ; 

Charities are many which fulfil this condition, but charities also 
are many which do not fulfil it. They seem to wish to establish 
themselves in permanence, and go on in rivalry with the State and 
with one another. There is waste of money, which might be used 
in pioneer work, in doing what is equally well done by others ; there 
is competition which excites greed and imposition, and there is over- 
lapping. Very little thought’ is wanted to discover many such 
charities which now receive large incomes from the public. . 

A wise observer has said: ‘‘ A charity ought every twenty-five 
“ years to head a revolution against itself.’” Only by some such 
means can it be brought into adjustment with the new needs of 
a new time, only by some such means will it clear off excrescences 
and renew its youth. But, failing such power of self-reform, it is 
worthy of consideration whether every twenty-five years each 
charity should not be compelled to justify its existence before some 
State Commission. ; ; 

III. Charities should keep in line with State activities. The 
State—either by national or by municipal organisation—has taken 
over many of the duties which meet the needs of the people. | 
Ignorance, poverty, disease, and dulness have all been met, and the 
means by which they are being met are constantly developed. The 
Church, it may be said, has so far converted the State, and a 
cheerful payer of rates may perhaps deserve the same Divine com- 
mendation as the cheerful giver. But State organisations, however 
well considered and well administered, will always want the human 
touch. They will not, like the charities, be fitful bccause de- 
pendent on subscribers and committees, but they will not, like 
charities, temper their actions to individual peculiarities and 
feelings. Charities, therefore, I think, do well when they keep 
in line with State activities. They may, for instance, working 
jn co-operation with ‘the Guardians, undertake the care of the 
families when the bregd-winner is in the infirmary, or superintend 
the management of industrial colonies to which the unemployed 
may be sent, or provide enfeebled old people with pensions until 
othe age when they are eligible for the State pension. They may, in 
connection with the School and Education authorities, support the 
Care committees who look after the interest of children in 
elementary schools or, like Mrs. Humphry Ward’s society, give 
guidance in play during the children’s leisure hours. They may 
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also, in conjunction with the Sanitary Authorities, work for the 


increase of health and the wiser use of playgrounds and means 
of recreation. ; Men and women of good will may, I believe, find 
boundless opportunities if they will serve on municipal bodies 
or on the commiftees appointed by such bodies to complement 
their work. | 
It may, indeed, be a further indictment against charities 
that much of] the good will which might have improved and 
humanised State action has by them been diverted. If, for 
instance, the passion of good will which now finds an outlet in 
providing free shelters and dinners for the starving, or orphanages 
for destitute children had gone to improve casual ‘wards and 
barrack schools, many evils would have been prevented. At any 
fate, it may be said that charities working alongside of the State 
organisations | would become stronger, and State organisations 
inspired by the charities would become more humane. It costs 
more, doubtless, to work in co-operation with others and to subject 
self-will to the common will as a member of a Board of Guardians 
than to be anjimportant member òf. a charitable committee, but in 
charity it is cost which counts. ^ i 
Charity—tojsum up my conclusion—represents a very important 
factor in the making of the England of to-morrow. The outbreak 
of giving, of which there has been ample evidence this Christmas, 
„may represent increased good will and a more vivid realisation of 
‘ responsibility |for those afflicted in mind, body, or estate, or it may 


/ represent the impatience of light-hearted people anxious to 


y 


relieve themselves and get on to their pleasures. Society is 


out of joint [because the wealth of the rich and the poverty 
of the poor have been brought ifto so great light.' It seems 
intolerable that when wealth has to invent new ways of 
expenditure there should be families where the earnings are in- 
sufficient for necessary food, where the children cannot enjoy the 
gaiety of their youth, where the boys and girls pass out through 
unskilled trades to pick up casual labour and casual doles. The 
needs are many, but the point I wish to urge is that charity which 
intends to help may hinder. No gift is without result, and some 
of the gifts are responsible for the suffering, carelessness, and 
bitterness of our times. Charity up-to-date is that which gives 
thought as well as money and service. The cost is greater, and 
many who willgeven deny themselves a pleasure so as to give 
a generous cheque cannot exercise the greater denial of giving 
their thought. “There is no glory,” said Napoleon, “where 
“‘ there is no danger *”; and we may add, there is no charity where 
there is no thought, and thought is very costly. 
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THE WEST INDIAN RECOVERY. 


HE idea of West Indian depression is very deeply implanted 

in the public mind. The prolonged misfortunes of thé sugar 

industry touched a chord of sympathy which has never ceased to 

vibrate. The frequent appoiniment of Royal Commissions, and 

the exceptional remedies recommended in their Reports, and 

adopted by the Imperial Government, created a widespread impres- 
sion that distress in the West Indies was universal, permanent; ` 
and inevitable. A sensational sequence of hurricanes, earthquakes, : 
and volcanic eruptions accentuated the popular despair.  - x 

„It is time that this despondent belief began to be modified. It | 
would, indeed, be premature to predict the advent of a West 
Indian ‘“ boom,” but if the steady recovery of the last few years ° 
continues, a very real prosperity is approaching. 

In bringing about this satisfactory change many causes have 
combined. The removal of the sugar bounties effected by the 
Brusséls Convention of 1903.has undoubtedly been one of them. 
If it has not done all that was expected of-it by its supporters in 
steadying the price of sugar in the, world’s markets, even its 
opponents cannot deny that the Convention has given to planters 
a new confidence that they cannof ‘be undersold by State-subsidised 
competitors. With that confider \has come willingness to invest, 
or ability to borrow, the sum Yiodically needed for keeping 
machinery abreast of the times/ ean 

Even more than to the Conv, n, however, credit is due to the 
preference given by Canada to V. -st Indian sugars at a time when 
the United States market was suddenly closed to them through the 

. more favourable treatment accorded to the produce of Puerto 
_ Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Together, Conven- 
` tion and Preference have arrested the decline of the British West 
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Indian sugar industry. So long as both Convention and Preference 
continue, there is reason to hope that where sugar estates are 
favourably situated, well equipped, economically managed, and 
properly cultivated, a modest return may yet be earned upon 
capital invested. 

But, after all, sugar no longer reigns supreme; and if the new 
West Indian prosperity is more widely diffused among all classes 
than was ever. the old, the reason is to be found in the fact that it 
is not based upon the success of a single cultivation. Other crops 
have increased both their actual and their relative importance. 
Entirely new ‘industries have entered the field. Under the Com- 
missionership’ of Dr. Francis Watts, C.M.G., the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture has continued its excellent system of 
experiment, demonstration, and advice. That its teaching has not 
fallen on deaf ears is evident from the remarkable agricultural 
progress in the Leeward and the Windward Islands. 

Aided by the British Cotton-growing Association, the Departs 
ment has resuscitated, after a lapse of half a century, the important 
Sea-Island Cotton industry. In some of the smallest and poorest 
islands, wheré a new industry was most needed, a long-staple cotton 
is now being regularly produced, equal to any in the world. In 
the island of ‘Antigua, in February, 1911, there was held an Ex- 
hibition under the combined auspices of the Imperial Department, 
and of the local Agricultural and Commercial Societies. Not only 


_ were the exhibits of great variety, but of high excellence. The 
' keenness of competition, and the alertness to new ideas of the 


Antigua planters, gave some clue to the striking success of the 
Gunthorpe’s ;Central Sugar Factory, and explained how it is 
that this small island is leading the British West Indies in green- 
crop manuring as well as in implemental tillage. 

In St. Vincent, again, an altogether new spirit prevails. Instead 
of the old, lazy, conservative doctrine of ‘‘ Let us do as our fathers 
“did,” planters are keenly alive to the advantages of keeping pace 
with the developments of modern agriculture, both in theory and 
in practice. : Admirable work is being done in agricultural 
education. Under the enterprising and prudent guidance of 
Administrator the Hon. C. G. Murray, much has been accom- 
plished within the last three years to second the efforts of the 
planters. By’ the Agricultural Products Protection Ordinance of 
1909, predial larggny has been checked, and a co-operative cotton- 
buying scheme started at the Government Ginnery. This has proved 
a great success. The important local Industry of arrowroot has 
been assisted ' ‘by means of a sort of ‘‘ valorisation ”? plan, and by 
the establishment of an advertisement fund. Satisfactory results 
are following from the acquisition, under the Land Settlement 
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Ordinance, of derelict estates by the Government, and the location 
of small holders upon them. 

In several of the islands rubber plantations have been established. 
Tobago is perhaps the farthest advanced in this respect, but 
Dominica and Trinidad are not far behind. The tota} acreage of 
rubber planted is undeniably small, as compared with the enormous 
area in the East; and only a limited. number of trees have arrived. 
as yet at the size or age for tapping. Nevertheless, the cultivation: 
exists and expands. And the fact that the scattered West Indian 
tubber plantations consist, not exclusively of Hevea, but 
also of Castilloa and Funtumia, may in the future be a valuable 
safeguard against the attacks of those fell diseases which are ever 
most liable to occur where vast contiguous areas are cultivated con— 
tinuously under a single crop. s 

In Trinidad a notable advance has been made both in agri- 
cultural and in technical education. For some years after the crea- 
tion of the Imperial Department of Agriculture, there is no doubt 
that Trinidad suffered by being excluded from its sphere of influ- 
ence. But since the creation in 1908 of a local Department of 
Agriculture, with Professor Carmody at its head, valuable work 
has been accomplished. With a threefold organisation consisting 
of a department of Agriculture, a Board of Agriculture, and an 
active Agricultural Society, it is inevitable that some overlapping 
and occasional friction should occur. But the measures necessary, 


for the harmonisation of the conflicting elements are obvious, and . 
they are simple. Here, too, planters are rapidly awaking to the ` 


imperative need for modern methods. The lectures upon the scien- 
tific cultivation of cacao delivered by Mr. O. W. Barrett, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, during his visit to Trini- 
dad in 1907, have had a remarkable and lasting influence in this 
direction. The useful experiments of the local Department at the 
“ River Estate ” are closely followed; while the original research 
regarding insect and fungoid pests, carried on by the staff of ento- 
mologists and mycologists, is watched with keen interest by the 
planting community. 

The technical and commercial side of education can show equally 
good results, thanks to the Board of Industrial Training. The 
ready response, of the people of Port-of-Spain to the educational 
facilities provided for them may be gauged from the numbers of 
persons who have taken the following courses atgje Victoria Insti- 
tute during the past twelve years:—Bookkeeping 604; Building 
Construction 117 ; Painting 105 ; Dressmaking 750; Shorthand 825 ; 
Drawing 463. 

Numerous other subjects are taught; and the grand total of those 
who have attended the various courses amounts to 5,412. So 
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sensible, indeed, are the citizens of the value of the work done at 
the Victoria Institute that, at a public meeting held in Port-of-Spain 
in April, ror i it was unanimously resolved that the Colony’s 
memorial to King Edward VII. should take the form of an 
additional wing to that already capacious building. 

The Censusjof 1911 shows that the population of Trinidad has 
increased by almost sixty thousand in the last ten years. Evidences 
of prosperity abound. The improved position may in part be 
traced to the adoption of a wiser policy regarding Crown-lands. 
The colony has been fortunate in the succession of two very able 
Directors of Plublic Works. Areas of Crown-land have been set 
apart for the conservation of forest and water supply. Crown-lands 
ére now being alienated upon a definite and orderly plan, and upon 
terms slightly;more commensurate with their value. A network 
of well-built, well-graded roads covers the island. New roads are 
being added as fast as financial considerations permit. An abun- 
dant supply of pure water has been provided for the principal towns. 
Under the Railway Department two important extensions, after 
prolonged and unaccountable delays, are about to be undertaken. 
The first sod, indeed, of the Rio Claro line has already been cut. 
When these |new lines are completed, it is to be hoped 
that the management of the Trinidad Government Railway 
will be revised and brought more into consonance with 

ý modern railway ideas and with the requirements of a growing popu- 


/ lation and of al tropical climate. 


é 


The important cane-farming industry of Trinidad ‘has attained 
an assured position. Thanks to the security given to them by the 
manufacturers’ guarantee of a minimum price of nine shillings per 
ton of canes, these industrious small-holders continue to number 
from eleven to twelve thousand, and to produce rather more than 
one-third of the island’s crop. If the so-called sliding-scale 
arranged in 1907 were-to evince a little more flexibility in sliding 
upwards fromjnine shillings when the price of sugar is high, there 
is no doubt that even this satisfactory position would be improved 
upon. Agriqultural Banks, however, are urgently needed, and 
the question of their early establishment should be considered 
seriously by the Colonial Government. The Report of the Com- 
mittee which recently inquired into this subfect in British Guiana 
contains valuable information and suggestions. Many of its 
recommendations are applicable to Trinidad, though it may be 
hoped that, in| the latter Colony, the principle of mutual unlimited 
liability will not be too hastily dismissed. 

It is perhaps the discovery of great deposits of oil that has done 
most to stimulate financial enterprise in Trinidad. For several 
years past the existence of oil in various parts of thie island has 
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been known, and the position of the anticlines accurately located. 
But it was only the flotation of a series of Trinidad Oil Companies 
in the early part of 1910 that brought the facts prominently before 


the investing public. Since then, exploitation has been rapid: and ~ 


nearly forty companies have been formed. The 29th of April, 1911, 
will remain memorable in the annals of the island as the date on 
which its first cargo of petroleum was shipped—for America. - 
After the inevitable ‘‘ shake-out ” of weak concerns, and the equally 
inevitable amalgamations, there is no doubt that Trinidad will take 
a place as one of the principal oil-producing countries of the world. 
How far the Colony itself will participate in the profits is another 
question. No export tax is imposed upon oil: a royalty only 
in certain cases. If the officers and the machinery of 
the industry are to come chiefly from the United States, 
while the oil and the dividends go thither, then the 
labourers alone in Trinidad would appear to derive much 
advantage. Clause 57 of the Land Regulations states indeed that 
‘“ No licence shall be granted to any Company which is not 
“ British in its control and organisation ” ; but to such a very pre- 
cocious infant industry, it is an easy task to surmount that obstacle. 
Another factor in the new prosperity of the British West Indies 
is undoubtedly the surprisingly rapid improvement in the sanita- 
tion of the towns, and in the healthiness of the islands generally. 
The late Sir Rubert Bo, ce, in his two books, Mosquito or Man,\ 


and Health Progress and Administration in the West Indies, has \ 


borne eloquent testimony to the admirable efficiency of the measures \ 


taken to exterminate the sources of tropical disease. Vigorous and 
sustained campaigns against the mosquito have succeeded in 
practically eliminating yellow fever, and in greatly diminishing the 
prevalence of malaria, the twin scourges of the tropics in olden 
days. The death-rate of West Indian towns can now stand com- 
parison with that of almost any European cities. Personal health 
may indeed be said to dépend on personal habits. 

With the improvement in the reputation of the West Indies for 
healthiness, there has come a considerable increase in the annual 
incursion of tourists. In several of the islands there are now 
first-class hotels. Jamaica is especially well provided in this 
respect. The introduction of motor-cars has rendered sight-seeing 
pleasanter and more expeditious, and has brought a wider extent 
of country within visiting range. When scenery vegetation, and 
climate—all such as to capture the fancy of the winter migrant— 
have been gratuitously advertised by recent, but. not too recent, 
eruptions and earthquakes, the combination is one to titillate 
pleasantly the jaded palate of the most hardened globe-trotter. 

Finally, there has been a small; but increasing, and very valuable ~ 
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influx of young British settlers of an excellent type. This is 
especially noticeable in some of the smaller islands, such as 
Dominica, Tobago, and St. Lucia. Coming at a time of depression, 
they bought their land cheap; and, equipped with common-sense, 
energy, and moderate means, they have, in most cases, prospered. 

The history of the West Indian depression may be given in 
statistical form by a comparison of the value of the imports and 
exports, and of the amount of the revenue and expenditure, of 
various Colonies during certain typical periods. 

An average of the five years, 1877-1881, shows the position in the 
days of prosperity before the great slump of 1883, which led to the 
appointment of the Royal Commission of 1884. Then the 
depression of the five years from 1892-6, which was the immediate 

*cause of the Royal Commission of 1897, may be compared with 
that of the quinquennial period from 1898-1902 preceding the 
Brussels Convention. 

The extent of the recovery is indicated in the figures for the five 

years, 1905-6 to 1909-10. 


J.—GRENADA. 


Imports. Exports. Revenue. Expenditure. 
1877-1881 ... ... $137,006 162,109 434,492 34,217 
1892-1896 ... ste 170,499 225,252 58,559 60,219 
1898-1902 ... Pen 231,214 290,246 68,974 62,769 
1905-6—19009-I0 ... 264,278 311,007 73,203 771,335 

II.— JAMAICA. 

Imports. Exports. Revenue. Expenditure. 
1877-1881 ... ... 41,452,054 43343723 £535,369 £529,908 
1892-1896 ... ... 2,087,269 1,820,052 801,422 812,311 
1898-1902 ... ... 1,825,829 1,911,855. 851,494 831,855 
1905-6—1909-I10 ... 2,419,826 2,221,590 1,058,689 ( 1,044,069 

ILI.—TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. F 

Imports. Exports. Revenue. Expenditure. 
1877-1881 ... © ... £2,136,854 £2,169,944 £434,288 £422,849 
1892-1896 ... ... 2,266,043 2,175,426 591,985 573,092 
1898-1902 ... we 25530,770 2,479,063 700,932 689,661 
1905-6—I909-10 ... 3,154,136 3,133,364 834,547 835,959 
g IV.—BARBADOS. 

Imports. Exports. Revenue. Expenditure. 
1877-1881 ... .. 61,112,076 41,148,446 130,344 £127,788 
1892-1896... 1,147,849 899,938 e 163,373 172,220 
1898-1902 ... oe 999,300 815,295 185,147 189,293 
1905-6—I909-10 ... - 1,170,327 928,066 198,484 190,747 

V.—BRITISH GUIANA. 

Imports. Expofts. Revenue. Expenditure. 
1877-1881... ... 42,046,501 42,697,436 £400,515 £400,376 
1892-1896 ... +» 1,631,008 2,100,198 577,599 576,579 
1898-1902 ... «» 1,388,499 1,838,756 532,702 516,151 


1905-6—I909.10 ... 1,746,354 1,927,711 537,088 525,168 
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From the above tables it is clear that the bold policy of Grenada . 
has been amply justified. As soon as sugar ceased to pay, Grenada - 
courageously elected to ‘‘ cut her losses,” abandoned sugar, and 
devoted herself to the cultivation of cacao and spices. Her progress 
has been steady, and her prosperity now far surpasses that of the 
palmiest days of sugar. 

In Jamaica, sugar has been relegated to a very subordinate 
position by the gigantic growth of the banana industry. The 
continuous expansion of her trade, even during the worst periods, 
is very satisfactory. 

In Trinidad, cacao is king, though sugar still occupies an impor- 
tant position in an ever-widening circle of industries. After two 
decades of comparative stagnation, this colony has during the last 
ten years made almost magical progress. ° 

Barbados and British Guiana still continue to put their trust 
almost solely in sugar. Their statistics, therefore, form an epitome 
of the fortunes of this industry. The blasting effect of the Bounties 
is seen at its worst, and the recovery due to the Brussels Con- 
vention and to Canadian Preference is clearly shown. 

What, then, of the future? There is no reason why the1 recovery 
should not continue, and result in complete convalescence. Care 
must be taken to guard against any relapse, such as would certainly 
supervene on the withdrawal of the Canadian preference, or of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture. And certain further remedies | 
are urgently needed. 

Action requires ‘to be taken along the lines indicated in the 
admirable Report of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s Royal Com- 
mission :— £ 

(a) Improved and cheapened telegraphic communication among 
the West Indian islands, and between them and the outside world ; 
(b) a better steamer service between those islands and the Dominion 
of Canada; and (c) a great extension of the existing Canadian 
preference. by means of a rearrangement of tariffs. The case is 
well put in the terms of a Resolution passed by the Legislative 
Council of Trinidad and Tobago on March 27th, 1911 :— 


“ That in the opinion of this Council it is advisable to establish 
reciprocal trade relations between the Dominion of Canada and.this 
Colony, on the lines recommended in the Report of the Canada 
West Indies Commission, with a view of assuring a continuance of 
the preference now given by Canada, which is of vital importance 
to the sugar-industry, and of securing like treatment for cacao, 
cocoanuts, asphalt, oil, rubber, fruit, or other staples on which 

” import duty is now chatgeable, or may hereafter be made charge- 
able by the Dominion ; and this Council recommends that a rebate 
of not more than twenty per cent. be allowed on the duty imposed 
on a reasonable number of articles of Canadian production, to be 
mutually agreed upon : Provided— 
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“ (a) that in the case of Canada the preferential treatment az 
present extended to a certain quantity of foreign sugar 
be withdrawn ; 

‘“‘ (b) that certificates of origin accompany all shipments to be 
entered under the reciprocal Agreement, certifying tha: 
such shipments are bond fide the products of the United 
Kingdom or the Dominion of Canada, as the case may be ; 
and 

“ (c) that preferential treatment be extended only to such 
Canadian and British goods as come direct from Canadian 
and British ports.” 


A twenty per cent. tariff’ abatement is not a very long step in 
the direction of inter-colonial Free Trade, but still it would be a 
beginning. The inherent difficulties of agreement among half-a- 
«dozen West Indian Governments are immense, but still the above 
Resolution outlines a policy upon which a majority of the Colonies 
would be in accord. All, excepting Jamaica and Grenada, have 
expressed approval of the general tenour of the recommendations 
of Lord Balfouf’s Commission. It is therefore surprising that no 
action has been taken to give effect to them. Such action might 
already have been taken, but for the error of the Royal Com- 
missioners in embodying in their Report* the fatal paragraphs 
Nos. 161 to 165. 

It unhappily occurred that towards the end of their inquiry the 
question arose of the renewal of the contract for the carriage of His 
Majesty’s mails between the United Kingdom and the Antilles. 
The Commissioners, perhaps after insufficient reflection, allowed 
themselves to make the unexpected suggestion that these mails 
should be conveyed by way of Canada! 

The natural hostility aroused by this proposal, which was the 
first demanding decision, threw the other recommendations of the 
Commissioners into the background, and concentrated West Indian 
attention upon securing a direct mail-service with the Mother 
Country. 

From 1905 to 1910 the Transatlantic West Indian mails had beer. 
conveyed fortnightly, without subsidy, upon a poundage basis, by 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. This arrangement the 
Company now gave notice to terminate, and supported its claim 
for a subsidy by a skilfully organised disorganisation of its sailings. 
The Colonial Office was embarrassed by the impatience, as well as 
by the conflicting desires, of the West Indian Colonies; and the 
Opposition Press was not slow to perceive the possibility of a useful 
party cry, and made the most of it. ‘In the end, the combined 
wisdom of the Colonial Office and the General Post Office provec 
no match for the native genius of the Company. The spoils of 
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victory consisted in a contract for seven years, under which, on 
‘the one hand, the voyage of 3,600 miles from Southampton to 
“Barbados has been shortened from thirteen to twelve days; while 
on the other, the Company obtains an annual subvention of 
463,000, equivalent to a dividend of seven per-cent. upon the 
whole of the £900,000 of its Ordinary Stock. ; 
To this striking result several causes contributed. In the first 
place, there was a general recognition, supported by five years’ 
experience, of the fact that natural competition among unsubsidised 
lines cannot be relied on to provide an efficient and regular service, 
-so long as that competition is restricted by the existence of oe 
combinations euphemistically known as ‘‘ Shipping Conferences.’ 
Secondly, the mail-route between Britain and the West Indies 
inevitably becomes the passenger-route; and children of the 
tropics revolted at the prospect of accompanying their corre- 
spondence through the wintry rigours of the North Atlantic. 
Thirdly, they have a strong sentimental attachment to a Com- 
pany which has been associated with the West Indies ever since 
1839, and provides the chief means of communication among them 
by a really admirable service of inter-colonial steamers. 
‘And, fourthly, the absence of any Central West Indian Govern- 


ment permitted the Company to play off,.most skilfully, one Color —~ — 


against another. The Company had, moreover, the inestimabli 
advantage of keeping its cards unseen, while those of the variou: 
Colonies lay, face upwards, on the table. ` 

Instances of the grave disability imposed upon the West Indies ' 
by their disunion might easily be multiplied. The proceedings of ` 
successive Imperial Conferences proclaim the added prestige and ` 
influence that have come to Australia and to South Africa through 
federation or unification. At none of these Conferences have the 
affairs of the West Indies been considered. Scarcely, indeed, have 
the West Indies been mentioned. A West Indian Federation would 
be entitled, as of right, to a seat and a voice at all future Con- 
ferences; and the obstacles to federation are by no means insuper- 
able. The difficulty of communication between the various islands 
is certainly not greater than between Western Australia, Tasmania, 
and the other States of the Australian Commonwealth. 

The complete success of the unification of Trinidad and Tobago 
proves that the blue waters of the Caribbean need form no barrier; 
and if the Federal Government of the Leeward Islands has been 
less successful, it is because the framers of that clumsy constitution 
failed through halting between two opinions. 

' Leaving Jamaica aside, the length of the whole chain of Colonies 
from British Guiana to the Virgin Isles does not exceed goo miles. 
If, now or hereafter, Jamaica should desire to enter the group of ` 
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Federated Colonies, a hearty welcome would await her, but she 
has interests so diverse—perhaps still further diverging—from 
those of the other islands that, at first, she would almost certainly 
prefer the rôle of a New Zealand or a Newfoundland. 

Among the other Colonies, the initial tie must be of the very 
slightest. The bond must be so light as not to gall the feelings 
of the most susceptible island. Collective must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from individual interests. Local institutions must be 
jealously safeguarded. The Central Authority must be super- 
imposed on the local governments already existing, even though 
such a course involves, in the beginning, some additional cost. 
Changes must be introduced gradually. Amalgamation of posts 
must only be ‘made as vacancies occur. Unification of the West 
Indian Civil Service would be a strong consolidating influence. 
Assimilation of tariffs would be a stronger. Sir Robert Hamilton, 
in 1894, reported that ‘‘ the time has not yet arrived for the estab- 
“ lishment of:such a Federation.” The position is very different 
in 1911. There are thoughtful men in each Colony who think that 
the time has now arrived. Everything depends on the first step. 
What is it to be? Not, let us hope, yet another Royal Commission. 
Rather let it take the form of a free and open Conference, sum- 
-moned, indeed, at the suggestion of Downing Street, but held in 
the Antilles. 

If, as has been suggested, the members of such a Con- 
ference were to take for their agenda paper the Clauses of the 
Federal Council of Australasia Act, 1885, Ch. 60, a way would 
open before, them. Tentative, conciliatory, combinative, yet 
allowing the widest intérnal freedom of action to individual States, 
this great constructive Act contains many provisions admirably 
suited to present West Indian requirements. 

By such a beginning the centripetal impulse would be given. 
Time and experience would do the rest. What though, as in 
Australia, Federation were to take fifteen years to reach its final 
form? Those trees which thrive slowly outlive all plants of quicker 
growth. . 


Norman LAMONT. 


’ 
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IETZSCHE, writing in the year 1888, remarked to a friend, 
“ Fate has ordained that I should live in a period of great. 
‘intellectual barrenness, of pitiable sterility.” His words applied. 
to Germany; and like so much of what Nietzsche has written, the 
exaggeration contains the germs of truth. The two last decades of 
the nineteenth century, if we except the names of Hauptmann and 
Sudermann, gave birth to little literature of high value, though 
„these years, in Germany as in England, were extraordinarily. 
prolific in the output of drama and novel. The novelists of the’ 
mid-century, Spielhagen and Heyse, Raabe and Wilbrandt, whose 
writings enjoyed widespread popularity, had already done their 
best work and were beginning to be looked upon as almost “‘ old- 
“fashioned,” so rapidly does fashion in literature, as in dress, 
change from decade to decade. 

As in England, so in Germany, women writers have rapidly come 
to the front during the last twenty years; many belong to the ex- 
treme “‘ feminist’? group and have dealt with the so-called ‘‘ sex 
“* problems ” which loomed large in the novels of our own country- 
women in the early nineties. A great many had a ‘‘ cause ” to 
further, an object to promote; few wrote as artists, and, conse- 
quently, among the crowd of women writers that Germany hae 
produced during recent years only three or four are worthy of 
serious consideration from a literary point of view. Marie von 
Ebner Eschenbach, an Austrian by birth, has written a very large 
number of delightful novels which cannot be said to have any 
tendency whatever; an aristocrat herself, she gives admirable pic- 
tures of aristocratic life, buf she has also.lived much in the country 
and has an intimate and sympathetic knowledge of the peasant, of 
whom she has written many novels and stories. Like the older 
generation of novelists, Spielhagen in Germany, Thackeray and 
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Dickens in England, she has a good plot to which she pays more 
attention than to what is called to-day the ‘‘ psychology ”’ of her 
characters. Her movels—Lotti die Uhrmacherin, Das Gemeinde 
Kind, Genrebilder, &c.—are very widely read, and she probably 
has a larger circulation in German-speaking countries than any 
other woman novelist. 
Since the death of the Baroness von Ebner Eschenbach the two 
authoresses who|enjoy the greatest reputation in Germany are 
Gabrielle Reuter, and the subject of this study. The former may 
rightly be described as a ‘‘feminist,’’ for she uses her powerful 
pen on behalf of her own sex, who possess fewer rights and oppor- 
tunities in Germany than in England. Her trilogy—Aus Guter 
Familie, Ellen von Der Weiden, and Frau Burgerlin—deal, respec- 
tevely, with a daughter, a wife, and a mother, each of whom suffers 
much from uncongenial circumstances. In nearly all Gabrielle 
Reuter’s novels ie heroine is a woman of extreme sensibility who 
is cramped by Her surroundings, fettered in the development of 
ego, and misunderstood by the middle-class milieu in which she 
finds herself. Yo Gabrielle Reuter the middle-class is anathema, 
and it is only among the artists and the literary folk who have flung 
convention on one side fhat there is freedom and scope for the 
ndividual. There is a very genuine heart-cry in the novels which 
re a protest against the older idea of woman as the haus-frau, 
nd as the subordinate, rather than the equal, of man; but they 
are marred by| exaggeration and one-sidedness which greatly 
detract from their artistic value. We know what to expect when 
we take up a novel by this gifted writer, whose first novel, Aus 
Guter Familie, published in 1895, was the parent of a vast progeny 
inferior in every respect to this really remarkable book. : 
~~ ~Frxno way is Clara Viebig more remarkable than that, unlike her 
sister Writers, she has no problem to propound, no “‘ axe to grind,” 
no cause to advocate; and it says much for the healthy tone of 
public opinion/in Germany that her books have all gone into a 
great many editions, and have received the highest praise from 
both the critic and the man in the street. She isa genuine daughter 
of,Germany, and therein the patriotic German feels it his duty, as 
well as his pleasure, to read her works, while as a true artist she 
needs must win praise from cultivated criticg who recognise that 
she carries on the tradition of German literary art. Ina charming 
little piece of alitobiography which Clara Viebig wrote a few years 
ago for her German readers, she tells us that she had ‘‘ three loves ” 
—the Eifel district, where she was born*and dwelt as a child; the 
bright and gay town of Diisseldorf, where her girlhood was spent; 
and Poland, where, on the death of her father when she was 
eighteen years of age, she lived with relatives who owned large 
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estates in that land where Poles and Germans so often come into 
‘conflict. ‘‘ In the West and in the East, and in the Lower Rhine 
‘district, dwell my three ‘“‘ loves.” My heart belongs to each, 
“and to-each I owe much happiness, but my highest happiness 
“I owe to my art!” To these three ‘‘loves”’ she later added a 
fourth, Berlin, where her married life has been lived and where 
she has laid the scene of perhaps her finest novels, Das tägliche 
Brot and Einer Mutter Sohn. Her early works, Kinder der Eifel 
and Das Weiberdorf—the latter now in its twenty-sixth edition— 
and a much later novel, Das Kreuz im Venn, all deal with.the dis- 
trict on the borders of France and Germany, the gloomy, barren ` 
Eifel so curiously set apart in the Rhineland, a country steeped 
in superstition, and with its folk-lore and its peculiar customs, 
which the authoress learnt as a child from her peasant nurse. fn 
all these stories there is wonderful and intimate knowledge of the 
peasantry, and the power of giving an ‘‘atmosphere’’ which 
makes the reader see and understand men and women entirely 
outside his own ken. Clara Viebig, in these stories, gives us the 
peasant as he really is: his dense ignorance,-his hard struggle with 
a soil that yields the minimum of result for the maximum of labour, 
his wonderful power of endurance, the influence of religion—the 
district is Roman Catholic—and the strength of human love, eve 
among the roughest and most brutal ‘of beings. She sees thd 
German peasant as Crabbe saw the English peasant at the end’o 
the eighteenth century, but she has what the English poet lacked, 
a sense of humour and a capacity to see, behind and beyond the 
outward struggle and ugliness of peasant life, something of that 
. Light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, which, 
though dim and flickering in many cases, is never wholly extin- 
guished. 

Das Weiberdorf, on its publication in 1900, aroused the 
greatest interest in Germany, and a widespread amazement that 
a woman should have written such a powerful and virile book. It 
is a study of an Eifel village; where, owing to the impossibility of 
gaining a livelihood in their native land, the men go off to work 
in the factories of Westphalia and only return twice a year to their 
families, -their return being celebrated by orgies of a truly 
Bacchanalian nature, Primitive, natural man, for whom civilisa- 
tion has done practically nothing, stands before us, and we are 
sometimes shocked at the spectacle, for there is-much that is very 
coarse and brutal in these Eifel folk. But not all are so; and the 
figure of the young heroine stands out fair and bright in her rough 
surroundings. The wild landscape of this Eifel village, encircled 
by extinct volcanoes, is in harmony with the people it breeds, in 
whom strength and the primitive instincts seem equally combined, 
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and though some of the primitive instincts are ugly and at variance 
with modern civilisation, others are at the very root of all that gives 
strength and beauty to human nature. Clara Viebig has not been 
afraid to see things as they are, nor to depict them as she sees them ; 
she has, however, none of the Zolaesque love of dwelling on what 
is coarse and ugly and physically repulsive, but she does not refuse 
to see them as well as the many fine qualities which redeem a coarse 
and ignorant peasantry. Two very powerful and sombre dramas, 
Die Bäuerin and Das letzte Glück, also deal with peasant life, and 
show Clara Viebig to be possessed of considerable dramatic talent. 
In the former, an elderly woman, the owner of a farm, has married 
a young and handsome but poor farmer, who has already had the 
closest relations with a young girl who is regarded as the purest 
and best maiden in the village. The young farmer is dying, a 
fact that is told him, without circumlocution, by the Sairey Gamp 
who watches by his bedside while the wife is in church, and waits 
expectantly for the coming of the young maidens who are to pray 
for the soul of the dying man. But the man will not accept his 
sentence: ‘Ich . . will . . nicht . . . sterben,” he repeats again 
and again with increasing intensity. Then enters the young girl 
who is to be one of the group to chant the hymn for the dying. 
While the old woman sleeps the girl utters passionate words of love 
to the man whose strength is surely ebbing away ; she implores him 
to live for her sake and reminds him of their days of happiness. Her 

Vaoids are cut short by the entrance of the wife and the other 
maidens, who with her sing the dirge; and to the utter surprise of 
the old nurse the patient shows signs of reviving. She declares 
that such a thing is impossible unless one of the singers is of im- 
pure character, and in this case it cannot be so as all the maidens 
are well-known: to her. On hearing the words of the nurse the 

“young girl faints, while the wife goes to the bedside of her husband 
whose first word on recovering from uncónsciousness is the name 
of the girl. ‘All at once the wife’s suspicions, hitherto vague, 
assume\certainty. Her mind is torn by the most terrible conflict: 
if he lives he is no longer hers, dying, none other can claim him. 
Fer love for hèr husband is the absorbing passion of her life, and, 
religious woman as she is, she prays to the Virgin for his death. 
“ Mein muss er bleiben—lass ihn sterben,” @nd when assistance 
from her would have enabled the man to regain his breath she 
pushes him fiercely back, and he dies with the girl’s name on his 
lips. It is a grim, moving tragedy, which would scarcely bear 
acting, perhaps, for it is unrelieved by one touch of lightness. 

In the year 1900, Clara Viebig published a long novel which 
made her name famous in Europe. This book was Das tägliche 
Brod, which deals with the small tradesman and the servant girl 
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classes of Berlin, not a very inspiring subject the reader may think 
before he has read this wonderful ‘story, but in the hands of the 
authoress it reveals unknown possibilities. The painter Crome, 
when dying, exclaimed to his son: ‘‘ Paint, but paint for fame, and 
“if your subject is only a pig-sty, dignify it.’ The words are 
applicable to Clara Viebig and her choice of subjects. The 
authoress has chosen as her heroine a poor, ignorant servant girl, 
but she has shown us the soul of this girl with such illumination, 
she has given such dignity to her simple character, that the sur- 
roundings are forgotten in our admiration of the possibilites of 
human nature. ‘‘ Only a’ servant girl,” says Mark Rutherford 
of Phoebe, the true-hearted and loving’ maid in his novel, 
Catharine Furze; ‘‘ only a servant girl—and yet there was somg- 
“ thing in that soul equal to the sun whose many rays were pouring 
““ through the window. That is what we feel about this German 
Dienstmadchen, whose life is one long struggle against terrible 
circumstances, but whose native goodness and sturdy strength 
finally enable her to reach some kind of a harbour of refuge. 
` Das tägliche Brod is the story of Mina, a peasant girl, fresh, 
honest, and affectionate, who comes to Berlin in the expectation 
that her uncle, who has been regarded by her parents as a man of 
importance and wealth, will do great things for her. She travel 
in company with Bertha, the daughter of the village midwife, wha 
has left home in order that she may have a “ good time.” - On‘ 
their arrival in Berlin the girls find, to their disappointment, that ~ 
the uncle keeps a very indifferent greengrocer’s shop, and the aunt, 
a terrible woman, a registry office. The shop is the rendezvous 
for all the servant girls of the neighbourhood who spend their 
leisure time in backbiting their mistresses and in trying to flirt with 
Arthur Reschke, theson. Mina finds life in this crowded dwelling, ae 
much of which is underground, unendurable after the fresh air~ 
and space of her village; her aunt, seeing she is strong and induS- 
trious, employs her to do all the roughest, hardest work of the 
house, while her cousins, Trude, a pretty, flighty shop-girl, and 
Elli, a precocious child who sings the lowest of music-hall songs to 
the delight of her parents’ customers, despise the clumsy, countty 
girl. Only for Grete, the neglected and backward second daughter, 
who is forever being‘pushed on one side, and often roughly treated 
by her mother, does Mina conceive any affection. Grete, shunned 
by all her own folk, finds refuge and consolation in the Salvation 
Army, of which there is æ fine description. A vein of mysticism 
shows itself in this picture of the poor child as it does in that of 
Rosa in the later novel, Absolvo TE, and heightens the impression 
made by the details of the sordid life amid which the afflicted girl 
lives and dies. What a picture we get here of low German life, 
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not unlike the low life, probably, of any great city! There is the 
daily struggle to live for the greengrocer and his wife, which be- 
scomes increasingly difficult as newer and brighter shops are opened 
in their street ; all the petty meannesses of the inferior shopkeepers, 
the temptations|of servant girls and shop girls, the search for work 
-by the feeble, incapable, yet not wicked Arthur, for whom his 
mother had formed high ambitions. The descriptions are pitiless 
in their sincerity and truth, and indeed it is often difficult to believe 
that the writer of some of these terrible scenes is a woman, though 
no one but a woman probably could ‘have given the character 
of Mina. George Moore, in his Esther Waters, deals with a 
similar subject; but fine as this book undoubtedly is, the German 
authoress shows greater insight into a woman’s heart and greater 
@elicacy in describing it. Mina leaves her aunt’s and goes out as 
a servant. She is hard worked, underpaid and underfed, her life 
is one long round of tõil from early morn till late at night. For 
one brief moment she believes that love, in the shape of a coach- 
man, has come to her, only to learn, however, that the smart-look- 
ing driver who has offered to take her out is a married man, and 
her short-lived romance dies. In her loneliness and out of pity 
r the miserable Arthur, whose refusal to study as a doctor, a pro- 
ession for which he knew himself utterly incapable, has hrought 
urses and bigws upon him from his parents, Mina turns to the 
oung man who has shown a certain liking for her, with the in- 
evitable results. When the baby, a girl, is born, Arthur is out of 
work, and Mina has been obliged to leave her situation. In her 
-moment of dire distress she finds a refuge with an elderly servant 
who shares her poor garret with her and looks after the infant when 
once more the mother goes back to work. The difficulties of the 
poor unmarried mother have never been more tellingly given; 
\rejected by her own people, shamefully deceived by the woman 
whom she had trusted, Mina almost determines to abandon the 
little girl in the public park, but when for the first time the little 
thing cries out ‘‘ Mam-ma’’ her heart fails her. She resolves 
with that direct, simple sense of what is right, which has not been 
‘corrupted by her city experiences, that the father must acknowledge 
their child, and she takes the little girl with her to the Reschkes’ 
Shop. It wag midday when Mina, the child on her arm, reached 
the shop where Arthur, rejected by the milifary authorities, now 
helped his mother, and was at the moment engaged in polishing- 
up cooking-apples to look like beautiful eating ones. ‘‘ At the 
“* door a tall form appeared with a child” ‘Arthur sprang up ——: 
“It was Mina!” ‘‘ Good day, Arthur,” said she, and stretchecé 
forth her hand; a feeling of discomfort seized him, he stared fixedly 
at her, then the blood mounted suddenly to his face and he lowerec 
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his eyes. She turned neither red nor white. No change was to 
be seen on her features, only when she showed him the child 
a touch of joy gleamed on her face. 

‘< Arthur, here’s the little girl!’ He made an involuntary 

‘movement, seemed about to shake hands, and then drew back 

ae ; 

‘** Our little girl,’ continued she, and with a sudden movement 
‘she put the child on his arm; he had to take hold of her, otherwise 
“ she would have fallen. 

“ “What—is—her name?’ he stammered. 

“< Fridchen.’ 

‘He said not a word, neither did she, dumbly they faced one 

‘another. The child looked with wide-open eyes from one to the 

“other. ° 

“€ Look, Fridchen, there’s your Papa,’ said Mina softly, and 
“ she tenderly pinched the little one’s cheeks. ‘ See, there is Papa.’ 

“ A quiver ran through Arthur. The unconscious child tugged | 
“at his moustaches with confidence. Mina’s face changed, it be- 
“ came very sorrowful and she laid her hand heavily on the young 
“man’s arm. ‘Arthur, the child doesn’t know anything; we 
‘€ mustn’t let her be shoved about anyhow in the world, must we? 
“ She looked at him enquiringly; he sought to avoid her glance 
“ but, frank and direct, she looked straight at him. 

“< Wot d’yer want? Go away, leave me alone.’ But she was 
“ not to be deterred. ‘ What do you mean, Arthur ?—-what are we 
66 6 to do ? 3 5 

“s How do I know, Leave me alone—cursed and miserable 
‘** © creature as I am, what can I do?’ 

«< You must marry me,’ she said firmly.” 

Then Frau Reschke enters and she showers every opprobrious 
epithet upon the girl, and fiercely urges her son to disclaim the 
demand. But Mina remains firm. ‘‘Er muss mer heiraten,” 
and she explains that her master has informed her of the nature 
of her claim upon Fridchen’s father. But she does not want 
money—‘‘’s is "besser fiir de Fridchen wenn se’n Vatter hat.” 
She listens to the storm of abuse from Frau Réschke unmoved; 
she tells her she is no longer the inexperienced girl whom she over- 
worked and frightened i in those early days in Berlin. To-day she 
has a child, she is a different being, and for her child she will 
fight. 

“ Da hab ich nu das kleene Mädel, weiter nischte uf der Welt, 
“ Zu Hause haben se mer rausgeschmissen, in ’n Dienst kann ich 
“ de Fridchen nich bei mer behalten un ich will se bei mer behalten. 
‘* *Rumstossen lassen, mein Fridchen ?” Her words aroused 
the last remnants of manhood in the wretched Arthur, and he agrees 
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to marry. Their married life continues the struggle, for Arthur 
is constantly in and out of work, and sometimes, out of sheer des- 
peration, he ill-treats his wife. But the book ends on a note of 
hope: through the kindness of Mina’s old employers she and her 
husband obtain a post as caretakers, and their daily bread seems 
assured. Into her heavily burdened and trouble-seared soul 
there penetrates a glimpse of the Invisible; on Christmas Eve she 
vaguely feels the presence of One who dwells beyond the stars, 
and she murmurs the Lord’s Prayer. She will teach her little girl 

—topray. ‘‘It is good; it makes one’s life easier,” she says as she 
draws the child towards her. Space does not allow of more than 
a reference to the tragic history of poor Trude, whose vain, heart- 
less nature is changed by her passionate love for the rich young 
than who so basely plays with her and flings her aside at his 
pleasure; and to the adventures of Bertha. The three girls are 
strikingly’ dissimilar, though their surroundings are much the 
same; each lives, and has a distinct personality, but Mina is 
throughout the protagonist and centre of the book, so that there 
is unity, in spite of the many threads out of which the plot is woven. 
Great art was required in the management of so many characters, 
each of which has an individuality of its own. Clara Viebig has 
no gospel to preach, no solution for the many problems she puts 
before us; she is no social reformer, but an artist and a woman of 
yieep sympathy with those whose struggles seem to outsiders so 
, pitiful and so sordid. She arouses in us the same feelings as those 
` we have in witnessing some great tragedy, pity for those helpless 
' souls whose sufferings are largely due to the present social chaos, 
and awe, as we recognise that sometimes on the dunghill the lily 
blooms in fragrant purity. 

Of quite another genre is Einer Mutter Sohn, the story of a 
childless wife belonging to the most cultured section of Berlin 
society who adopts an infant of peasant birth, the son of a man 
who has been shot while smuggling goods across the frontier, and 
of a poverty-stricken mother left to struggle with five young 
children. It is an extraordinarily powerful study of heredity, 
though whether the authoress is in accordance with the latest 
scientific views in laying so much stress on heredity and so little 
on environment, I do not know. It is likewige a wonderful study 
of a child showing an insight into the child-mind which only 
imagination and a real knowledge of children could give; it is un- 
equalled in contemporary literature, in spite of the vast amount of 
attention that has been paid to the psychology of: childhood in 
recent years, and should be read by all mothers and teachers. From 
the very moment that the child is taken away from the hovel in 
the grey mist'which rises so suddenly in the bleak Venn district, 
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when the mother, half maddened by grief and destitution, throws 
an ‘axe after the departing visitors, an air of tragedy, sure and in- 
evitable, hovers over the book. We feel it as we feel the coming 
tragedy in the first scene of Macbeth, and though for some. years 
the child gives intense joy and happiness to his foster parents, we 
know that sooner or later the blow will fall. The boy grows up 
strong and sturdy, fond of all rough outdoor amusements, capable 
of bearing physical ills with a carelessness that surprises his 
‘mother, and makes her wonder: whether he is less sensitive than 
other children. He loves digging and gardening, but like a true 
son of the soil he prefers to grow vegetables rather than flowers. 
At seven he goes to school, but he finds lessons difficult, and he 
does not assimilate with his companions, who early begin to per- 
ceive—as children seem to do with such unerring instinct—that he 
is different from themselves. He makes friends with the children 
of the porter and the coachman, and his happiest hours are spent 
in the tiny flat of the former. From the porter’s wife he receives 
much homely affection and learns of many things that are never 
talked of in’ his own home. He feels towards this uneducated, 
warmhearted woman an affection he has never felt towards his ` 
foster mother who has lavished so much love on him. A strong 
factor in his mental growth is the coming of a new servant, a 
peasant girl, who tells the boy stories dnd sings to him songs of | 
her country village which awaken an extraordinary response in hisi 
heart. He feels, dimly and vaguely, and yet surely, that there is 
a closer bond between him and this rough girl than between him 
and his foster mother. Up till now he has always believed that he 
is the son of his foster parents. But from: certain remarks of his 
schoolfellows and of the porter’s wife he begins to get suspicious, 
and on the day of his confirmation he demands, to the horror of 
his mother, who has always insisted that the secret of his birth, 
should be kept, ‘‘ Whose child am I?” At this critical moment, 
when the truth alone would have saved all three from future misery, 
the wife prevents her husband from saying more than the bare fact 
that he is not their child, and the boy, dazed and overwhelmed, 
rushes out of the house with the words “‘ Why do you torment me? 
“Let me go! I must go, I want to think of my mother—where 
“is she?” But wiser counsels prevail, and the boy remains with 
his foster parents, and the incident is almost forgotten. He grows 
into a fine, handsome young man; he leaves school and is destined 
tc enter his father’s business. But every day the distance between 
him and his foster mothet grows greater and greater. It is the 
fault of neither. She has no comprehension of the young man’s 
feelings and thoughts, his follies, which are only those’of a high- 
spirited youth who begins to feel his manhood, are abhorrent to 
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her, and there slowly grows up in her heart a feeling that almost 
amounts to repugnance. He has caused her so much suffering, 
he has come between her and her dearly loved husband—for there 
have been endless, though often silent, disagreements concerning 
the boy—and her love seems exhausted. Had he been her own son 
such feelings would surely have been impossible ; but however close 
may be the relation between a woman and her adopted child, there 
may probably come moments when she recognises that the link 
is, at bottom, a slender one, and capable of being snapped. And 
the youth realises that the life of the merchant is not for him: he 
is cabined, cribbed, confined. During a storm one night—a very 
fine piece of descriptive writing—that arouses a passionate revolt 
against his present conditions, the young man determines to break 
Isis fetters. But next morning life looks cheerful and attractive, 
he has plenty of money, plenty of amusements, and only a couple 
abuts attendance at the office is expected of him, and the feeling 
of revolt is forgotten. He goes into rooms soon after, grows idle 
and restless, he knows not why, and looks forward with eagerness 
to his year of military training. But alas, he is rejected on account 
of a weak heart, the result of scarlet fever in his youth, and within 
a few months the youth, who has been sent to the Riviera with his 
mother, is dead; but not before he and his mother are brought close 
to one another and all the’old passionate love and affection on the 
mother’s part are revived. Yet, so curious is human nature, 
z husband and wife who meet over the dead body of the being who 
/ has meant so much to them, feel that death was the only solution. 
The book is full of poignant scenes, and at times the close analysis 
of a sensitive loving woman’s heart becomes almost too painful. 
Sunt lacrymae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt. We are con- 
fronted with some of the inexplicable problems of the universe, the 
love that finds no fruition, the passionate longing of a wife for a 
child, perhaps of all unsatisfied desires the most poignant, the fact 
that love cannot force a return of love, the question of heredity. 
It is a book which must be read to be appreciated to its full extent, 
and it is surprising, when so many inferior French novels are trans- 
lated, that Clara Viebig’s masterpiece should remain inaccessible 
to the majority of English readers. 

Two historical novels, Die Wacht am Rhein pand Das S chlafende 
Heer (The Sleeping Army), enjoy a very great popularity i in Ger- 
many, and show the many-sidedness of this writer’s genius. The 
former deals with the growth of Prussia during the years 1830-1870, 
and gives us a picture of Düsseldorf, that gay city on the Rhine 
where the authoress spent so many happy years. Three genera- 
tions of one family are depicted, beginning with the good- 
tempered, easy-going old inkeeper who cares nothing about nation- 
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ality, whose daughter is married to a stern, patriotic Prussian 
serjeant-major. ‘‘Treue, Tapferkeit, Gehorsam, Pflichtgefiihl 
“und Ehre ” (fidelity, courage, obedience, duty, honour)—these 
are his watchwords, and these he impresses on his daughter 
Josefine. ‘‘In the Wacht am Rhein,” writes Clara Viebig, “I 
“ have endeavoured to paint old Dusseldorf as my imagination 
“ pictured it in its most eventful and greatest period, to embody 
“ the Rhine maiden, fresh and joyous and frank, in the fair-haired 
“ Josefine, and to show in her how excellent is the combination of 
“ the gay Rhenish blood with the sterner, darker Prussian blood.” 
There are admirably vivid pictures of fighting in the streets of 
Dusseldorf in 1849, when father than live dishonoured the old ser- 
jeant shoots himself after encountering his son in the ranks of the 
enemy. The patriotic feeling, which was so strong in 1870, urges 
Josefine to send her son to fight in spite of his hatred of war. ** Wie 
“ blau ist der Himmel, wie lacht die Sonne! Hörst du den Vogel, 
“ Mutter? De is vergniigt! Un ich—warum muss ich in den 
“Krieg? Wah hab ich dann verbrochen?’’ He is killed early 
in the war; mourned by his mother as one who gave his life for his 
country. The evolution of modern Germany is better understood 
from this novel than by the study of a dozen histories. 

Das Schlafende Heer takes its name from a legend which says 
that one day the hill of Lysagora, in Poland, will open to give 
passage to 300,000 soldiers who-will win back Poland for the Poles. \ 
The conflict between two nationalities, of utterly dissimilar 
character and of different religion, is shown with great imparti- 
ality, though it is, I think, quite clear that the authoress holds that 
Poland will greatly benefit by being Prussianised. The hero, an 
aristocratic Prussian of sterling, sincere-character, but clumsy and 
stupid in all his dealings with his neighbours, the Poles, fails 
through his utter tactlessness in his position of Governor. He is 
hated on all sides, and the reader is not surprised that during the 
excitement of his electoral campaign for a seat\in the Reichstag 
he is thrashed by a body of masked Poles. The women in the book. 
are finely drawn and bring out strongly the gulf that separates the 
Prussian from the Pole. Can it, indeed, ever be bridged? Our 
authoress appears to think so, but the reader will probably feel un- 
convinced. He will, jhowever, delight in these admirable pictures 
of a practically unknown country whose fate must appeal to all 
sympathetic lovers of little nations that make a courageous fight 
for their nationality. : 

„Sufficient has been said, it is hoped, to show that in Clara Viebig 
‘Germany has a great novelist who deserves to be far more widely 
known in this country. She possesses more of that wide sym- 
pathy and humanity, of that detachment of mind which we call 
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Shakespearean, than any other_woman writer of to-day. She 
presents to us living pictures of human beings, good, bad and in- 
different, and seems to say to us, as Thackeray so often said to us: 
“ Here are fellow men and women, often foolish, mean, abject 
“even, yet capable of heroism and noble self-denial, and with < 
“ profound capacity for intensity of emotion, and even at their 
“ worst always to be pitied and loved.’ She endows peasant life 
with a sense of dignity that puts it on a level with life of a higher 
social scale, and makes us recognise the intrinsic equality of man. 
She is more truly democratic than many who proclaim themselves 
champions of the people, for to her clear sight there is no hard anc 
fast line between class and class. She is both realist and idealist. 
or better, she is neither, but a true artist who sees life steadily anc 
‘sees it whole. 


FLORENCE B. Low. 


THE SLAVES OF YUCATAN. 


UCATAN is full of famous ruins, but the crumbling caracol 

of Chichen Itza and the colour which is fading quickly front 

that splendid wall at Acanceh.do not inspire in me as much resent- 
ment—no, nor does the lamentable state of Uxmal where a section 
of the House of Turtles fell to dust the other day—the plight of 
these extraordinary ruins does not cause as much resentment as 
the pitiful condition of the Mayas, the descendants of the builders. 
I did not discover Yucatan. Fierce battles have been 

waged already over the remarks of those who came before me, 
hacendados (owners of the haciendas and of slaves) asserting that 
the books, if rigorous, are written after an absurdly brief experi- 
ence. Sometimes they say that Anglo-Saxon residents in Merida, 
the lovely capital, amuse themselves at the expense of poor and 
unsuspicious writers. I have no doubt but that I shall be 
charged with something heinous, only it will have to be with some- 
thing new, because I stayed for many weeks in Yucatan, I was 
not unsuspicious, and I got one of the ablest and the most respected 
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hacendados—Don Ignacio Péon—to state his point of view. I ` 


then proceeded to reply to his remarks, he listening with great 
forbearance. Don Ignacio is not by any means a blind supporter 
of the present system which has turned the Mayas into cattle and 
presented a most urgent problem to Madero the idealist, the con- 
queror of Diaz. We shall see if it is possible for him to conquer 
in the Yucatan Peninsula those ancient vested interests. ° 
** What the Indians want,” says Don Ignacio, “‘ is a little educa- 
“tion.” He himself would be prepared to educate if all the other 
hacendados were obliged by Government to do so. As it is, the 
Indian on a farm of Don Ignacio’s is instructed in the Christian 
Doctrine, nothing else. Some other farms, whose owners are 
religious, inculcate the same course of study, but the editor of La 
Verdad (The Truth)—an organ which is published somewhat fur- 
tively out of the basement of the Austrian Archbishop’s so-called 
Palace—tells me that in far the greater number of'the farms there 
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is a total lack of education. Not that they are made to toil until 
they drop, as I remember seeing in a somewhat lurid picture (in 
a recent book entitled Barbarous Mexico) that would have been 
more convincing if the people had been clad as Mayas, not zs 
Mexicans of the mainland. No, when they have done their daily 
work they are allowed to go a-hunting or, if they prefer, they can 
go hunting with the moon. Of course, nò guns are given to the 
stalwart Yaquis who were carried from the valleys of Sonora and 
are prisoners of war (men, women, children and the ‘child unborn 
—all prisoners of war). These cannot be allowed to have a gun 
—when possible they seize one, to the unconcealed dismay of all 
the local troops who, being brought down in the train, have had 
the first firing practice of their lives en route out of the window— 
“so that Yaquis after they have done their work have usually nothing 
else to do than dream about their distant valleys that, alas! were 
all too fertile. They can watch the Mayas going in pursuit of deer 
or mountain:pig; the Mayas who have had three centuries of servi- 
tude and certainly would not have made such violent resistance 
to the introduction of new landlords, modern landlords, in Sonora. 
And these gentle Mayas are not unsuccessful in the chase; it ‘s 
indeed the chase, for they will follow deer or bird until they sit them 
down and then, then the poor creature is in peril. Many hours 
are thus employed, not only to the Indian’s satisfaction but to tke 
hacendado’s, since the Maya is in this way kept from mischie:. 
“ Once,” writes a Yucatecan artisan—I cannot give his name— 
‘once I had occasion to be in one of these haciendas in which 
“ there was a Mexican who did not know much, but at least how to 
“read and write, though not correctly. This Mexican bought a 
“ book, one of those children’s reading books, and with it he began 
“to give lessons to one of these poor wretches with whom he had 
“ some friendship. When he began to read the first lessons he had 
“ the misfortune that the master noticed it, and immediately and in 
“a very cruel manner he put the Mexican out of the hacienda, so 
“that he should not go on teaching.” From Isidro Mendicuti 
I have heard a ghastly case, one of a multitude. This Don Isidro, 
a most brilliant person, the ex-editor of La Revista de Merida, wes 
within a fortnight of his death when I first met him—with his 
battered head thrust out towards me from thg hammock, speaking 
with fire all. the afternoon, swaying to and fro, an hereditary 
leper. He maintained that we have liberty if we have chances tq 
improve, and as the Maya has no chance he is deprived of liberty. 
A boy had been entrusted to him by his mother-in-law, who had 
some business with a hacienda. She was there acquainted with 
a woman who on dying gave the boy to her, and she in turn delivered 
him into Isidro’s hands. This boy was taught to read and write; 
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he learned so rapidly and with such eagerness that he detested 
Sundays when there was no teacher. With a few centavos that 
they gave him he acquired a flute and in two days could imitate 
the birds. The hacienda changed proprietors; the new one started 
searching for the ex-hacienda boy. He traced him to Isidro, asked 
for him and was refused. He then began to persecute the mother- 
in-law, so that she finally besought Isidro to send back the lad. 
He did so. Six months later he was sitting at his mother-in-law’s, 
the boy was in the house, he was brought in to see his former 
patron—he had turned into a perfect savage. He that might have 
been an artist was no doubt a skilful cutter of the leaves of 
henequén. 

“The laws of Mexico have always striven against slavery,” 
says Don Ignacio, ‘“‘ and the Indians enjoy the same rights as thé 
“whites, and have the saine property rights as any other citizen.” 
The laws of Mexico are excellent, and far too excellent, it seems, 
for daily use. Not Indians alone but all the people have to lead 
a lawless life. ‘‘The judges, though one hears the contrary,” 
says Don Ignacio, ‘‘ do pay attention to the Indians’ complaints, 
‘because they have judicial responsibility, and if one often sees 
“them sending back complainants to the hacienda it is not because 
“they were not heard in justice, but because they are disarmed 
“by guarantees of better treatment which the owner offers them 
“and they desist from the complaint.” . . . But never has 
a judge been punished for neglect of duty; rather for excessive 
conscientiousness has he been frowned upon by his superiors. 
And these authorities in little towns, the jefes politicos, are they 
so often conscientious? Don Ignacio informed me that a certain 
one in southern Yucatan was very good, they had been colleagues 
long ago at school. A fortnight later I had ascertained that this 
official took 300 pesos monthly from a neighbouring hacienda, and 
of course complied with all the hacendado’s wishes. Jon Ignacio 
was not astonished ! 

Once the Mayas were a noble race. And now the hacendado 
says that they are indolent, that the prosperity of Yucatan would 
vanish if the Mayas were not forced to labour; they would live op 
sunlight and a patch of beans. Not so when they were dragging 
stones up the gigantic pyramid of Chichen Itza. Who would not 
be indolent when there is never any hope of better things ? 

They are a gentle people: from the Spanish conquest they have 
been imposed upon. And sometimes, out of desperation, they 
imposed upon their conqverors. The Friar Motolinia (in the 
Historia de los Indios de Nueva España) tells how they were 
forced, by means of blows, to bring their idols that were putrefying 
and forgotten under ground, and certain Indians ‘‘ were so much 
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“‘tormented that in truth they made new idols, which they gave 
““ up to the Spaniards so that they should be no more maltreated.”’ 
I am much afraid that Spain does not export such 
estimable priests to-day as was the Friar Motolinia. Rarely do 
they learn the Maya language, though it has a very limited 
vocabulary and is not more unpronounceable than are the Kaffir 
dialects. In consequence the clergy that attend the‘ haciendas 
have, in almost every instance, to be natives, and the better 
Yucatecos do not lean to this profession, which is unendowed and 
not supported well by voluntary contributions. 

‘* Some people,” I may thus translate the written words of Don 
Ignacio, ‘‘ have gone so far as to assert that Indians can be bought 
“and sold. If this were so I would agree that there is slavery 
* in Yucatan, but it is such a baseless charge as not to be worth 
“ contradicting.’ Now suppose you want a man to leave a 
hacienda, you will give him the account of what he owes (the carta 
cuenta) and with this the man will walk about until he finds another 
hacendado who will pay the sum, that is to say, will buy the slave. 
He does not crudely give 100 dollars, or 200 dollars or 500 dollars 
for the man, he gives that money for the chains. It has been 
known to happen that a man throws off the chains and gets his 
liberty, but hacendados do not think it worth while taking this 
into account when purchasing. Their slave can pay the debt, and 
‘cases have been known—a man of Don Ignacio’s not only paid 
this money but gave several hundred pesos for a church bell—yet 
as their emolument is 75 centavos (1s. 6d.) to a peso (2s.) daily and 
‘the family must be supported, and the Indian has no more idea of 
thrift than any butterfly, it follows that he does not frequently 
‘endeavour to.release himself by paying. He can run away—ah, 
yes, but very probably he will come back, a broken butterfly. All 
‘over Yucatan are people who go hunting for the fugitives and who 
‘are dedicated solely to the chase ; one of the biggest of these hunters 
‘is an erstwhile government official, Benigno Palma Moreno, whose 
head office is in Merida near that of the jefe politico. Just as it 
is not customary to employ the Spanish words for ‘ buy ”’ and 
“sell”? and “slave,” so is the word for “hunter ” not applied 
‘to this Benigno. He is called cohechador, which means “‘ the 
““ briber,” and appears to indicate that he dges not use violence. 
‘He enters any house without an order from the magistrate, 
although this is illegal and the law says that the magistrate must 
go himself and take his secretary. Yucatan is ill-adapted for a 
‘refugee; there is no fruit for him upon the trees, there are no 
‘springs, no rivers, and except if he can cross into Quintana Roo, 
where the wild Indians will assist him, he will certainly be caught. 
‘Suppose he passes through a town he runs the risk of being shot 
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by a policeman (as occurred at Motul, for example, while I was 
in Yucatan—and as the reputable newspaper made only one allu- 
sion to the matter, we may surmise that the Governor, now happily 
deposed, was not inactive); but the shooting is illegal, and be~ 
cause in Mexico there is no law against a refugee, nor can you be 
imprisoned for non-payment of a debt. Suppose the refugee is 
haled off to the hacienda he is flogged; I have so great a pile of 
documents that I will not select one hacendado who is no worse than 
his brethren. Let me mention that the slaves of Yaxché, which 
is quite a show-farm near to Merida, are flogged if they go into 
Merida without permission from the majordomo. These men have 
no wish to fly, but those who have and win to Merida do not find 
all their troubles ended. I will give one from a multitude of cases, 
rendering as far as possible the simple language of the document: 
On the 19th of October, 1910, it being nine o’clock at night there 
“ came into my house, which is marked with the number 330 of the 
“street number 59, the citizen Miguel Burgos, labourer of the | 
‘* hacienda San Isidro. The motive which had made him tramp 
“ to the city at these hours was because the overseer, Señor Vicente 
Aguilar, had beaten him from six o’clock. As this overseer is 
“ accustomed to maltreat the wretched people of this hacienda and 
“ afterwards to have them locked up in the neighbouring village 
“of Conkal, with the knowledge of his master, Señor Pablo 
“ Aguilar, and even if they should be wounded the authorities . 
‘‘won’t listen to the poor who are complaining of their wounds, ' 
‘and the masters in their turn do nothing but give the authorities 
‘bad information of the slave, so you have the unjust punish- 
“ ment which they receive with aching of their soul. Referring 
‘“to what was ‘done to Burgos, to be able to obtain justice and 
“ seeing that he had three wounds in the head, various blows on 
“the shoulders and arms and more on the fingers, he had to fly . 
“in these hours and, as he is my brother-in-law, as soon as it was 
‘* day that which I did was to take the nécessary steps to present 
“him to justice. With the help of a generous advocate we suc- 
“ceeded in presenting him to the criminal judge, Señor: Don 
“ Joaquin Patrón Villamil. This judge gave us justice, and there 
“went by fifteen days without us being able to clear up the deed 
“as it was necessary to have several witnesses the judge was ask- 
“ing for. And as these witnesses were slaves of the hacienda 
“ they were notified and threatened cruelly so that they should not 
“ speak the truth, and thus they got no punishment whatever. And 
“ we could not get justice on account of this. When there had 
‘c gone by two months from when he left the hacienda, Burgos was 
“ pursued, the owner asked the help of the authorities, and with 
“ one who is thought to be a secret officer he could see where and 
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“in what part Burgos was working, and they got so far as to 
“extract him from the very house where he was working. And 
“‘at once the captain and other workers came to find him and to 
“take him to the Mejorada police station, and on the néxt day he 
“was passed into the station of San Sebastian, where he was after 
“a week drafted into the National Guard. And with the activity 

‘‘ of our generous advocate we gained, though late, his coming out. 
“ And in this style are many cases in our State.” 

If you are afraid that any slave will take advantage of the law 
and will pay no attention to the debt which’ has been forced upon 
him, if your scruples will not let you chase him should he go, then 
you had better keep him posted as to the militia (National Guard), 
which they detest and which they can avoid by staying on the 
hacienda. You might also mention that if they should brave the 
horrors once it easily may happen that they will be called upon to 
brave them once again, as the authorities do not pay overmuch 
attention to the card which certifies that So-and-so has done his 
duty. Then there is another weapon which is for the boys who 
are not yet indebted—are not slaves. A hacendado told me how 
he had prevailed upon the parents of a boy whose inclination was 
to be a blacksmith in the city. ‘‘ He will earn much more,” the 
righteous hacendado said, ‘‘ but then he will look down upon his 
“‘father and mother.” And they hung their heads. ‘‘ But more 
“than that,”. the hacendado added, “I can tell you something 
‘“ more which he will do. The hacienda is a moral place, but 
“ Merida is not. How would you like your son to have three 
“women?” 'And they shook their heads. Of course there was 
the possibility that he would not look down upon his parents and 
that he would be contented with his wife.” ‘‘ But I was doing 
“well,” the hacendado said to me, ‘‘ and now the fellow is at work 
“upon my hacienda very happily.’ There is another weapon 
still, a splendid weapon, and that is the love our Indian feels 
towards his birthplace. Where the bones of his beloved lie there 
does he want to live, and even if the bones of his own body have 
been dislocated by a flogging. Sometimes, if the man is 
lazy or in other ways incorrigible, it will be a good idea if you let 
him go and tell the people who are interested in such things that 
every year a certain number leave your farm—jwhatever be the case 
with other farms—quite unmolested. You will thus have some- 
thing to reply if they should form a bad impression of you, having 
heard that you are one of those who will not let an Indian pay his 
debt and leave. You have your human purchase as securely 
as the cattle., With regard to those who sell they either give 
the carta cuenta to the man so that he may himself look out for 
buyers—this is naturally not a common system, as the hacendados 
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will be most reluctant, save if their finances force it on them, to 
deplete the farm—or else they will dispose of all their men together 
with the farm. It is not usual to say that on a property there are 
a hundred men who will perhaps remain, but, in the many brokers’ 
inventories which I saw, it stated that there was so much of 
henequén, so many head of cattle, and so many servants and so 
many boys (not yet enslaved). There is no hacendado who would 
buy a’farm except if he could also buy the men. He takes a 
quantity of guns and cloth to make his entry smooth, but if the 
people should not stay he would set the machinery in motion: 
hunters and policemen, and the higher government officials and 
the faithful of his slaves. So much for buying and’ 
for selling, whose existence I believe that I have shown, securing 
thereby Don Ignacio’s approbation when I say that there is slavety 
in Yucatan. Moreover, I believe that working en fagina, as pre- 
vails in many parts of Yucatan, in haciendas and in towns and 
other places—that is, being forced to give your work for several 
hours a day without remuneration—I believe that by the Anti- 
Slavery and Aborigines’ Protection Society, as well as by most 
other people, this will be considered slavery. Moreover, if an 
adult lets himself be flogged illegally, maybe because he has not 
kissed the hand of his employer’s clerk, I believe that if a man sub- 
mits his body in this fashion to another man he is a slave. 
It will be understood that I do not insinuate that every hacendado 


is iniquitous. Some, here and there, consider that the human . 
beings under them are capable of cultivation. They have schools \ 
for boys and girls. In one large farm I visited the girls’ class , 


was in operation and among them, making letters, was a small 
Corean child. Some hacendados are as good to their own Mayas 
as they have to be to the Coreans, and in one farm I know there is 
a band, while this remarkable establishment is run not by the major- 
domo in so far as punishing the Mayas is concerned. These 
people vote themselves for one man, usually an old man, who with 
two assistants has to judge the sinners, and the most sagacious 
sentence is that for his drunkenness—the usual fault—the culprit 
shall be made to do some work for the benefit of the community. But 
altogether on the haciendas it is far too much a question of the 
owner’s temperamept or that of his administrator. If these happen 
to be disagreeable the slave will have a vista of sad days before him ; 
if they happen to be pleasant then the Indians if you ask them 
whether life is good will not say ‘‘ Yes,” for they have suffered 
so much that they are afraid to talk, and they will not commit them- 
selves to such a downright answer. What they say is Biy huale, 
which means “‘ It will be so.” 
HENRY BAERLEIN. 
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THE FRENCH CRISIS: ITS ORIGIN. 


HE agitation, at first secret and then public, against the 
Franco-German accord, which led to the resignation of the 
French Foreign Secretary and subsequently of the Caillaux 
Cabinet, was the beginning of a marked political crisis of which 
all the consequences are not yet exhausted. Its final phases were 
instructive and unedifying. The Senate was called upon to ratify 
the Franco-German Agreement which the Chamber, with a heavy 
heart and the abstention of 141 members, had acquiesced in a few 
weeks before. . The Senate Committee looked upon the agreement 
less as a given fact than as the outcome of a long series of negotia- 
tions, in the course of which other and more acceptable terms 
had been proposed and settled upon. And it now set itself to 
inquire how it came to pass that of all those possible bargains 
the Republic had struck up the worst; why it was that France 
had ceded an enormous tract of her equatorial possessions in Africa 
for an act of mere neutrality. That was the task of the Committee 
as envisaged by that body itself. And in order to accomplish 
it thoroughly it asked for an insight into all the documents without 
exception which had passed between the negotiators. Thatswas 
the ostensible origin of the crisis. i 
The demand made by the Committee proved to be an apple of 
discord thrown among the members of the Government. Whether 
it was intended to be this is a matter of little concern. M. de 
Selves, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, knew of no cogent reason 
for refusing a request so natural. The Premier, on the other 
hand, knew of several, and his view was adopted by his colleague, 
the War Minister, and others. These officials held that in the 
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interests of the State certain of the transactions should be kept 
secret, even from the Committee. This only whetted people’s 
curiosity. Strange rumours soon intensified it. Little by little 
the nature and even the gist of the mysterious papers were made 
known by one of those regular leakages which temper French 
political reserve. The suppressed reports, it was asserted, con- 
tained records of secret negotiations which had been carried on 
through private individuals, French and German, independently 
of the official exchange of views between the two accredited 
negotiators. The prime mover in these extra-diplomatic pour- 
parlers was the French Premier, who had authorised and con- 
ducted them; but some of his colleagues had had cognisance of 
what was taking place. None of them, however, not even the 
Foreign Secretary, M. de Selves, felt now at liberty to reveal wh&t 
he knew. Ministerial etiquette forbade the indiscretion. The 
members of the Senate Committee would therefore have remained 
in the dark as to what took place if light had not been thrown 
on the subject by a complaint preferred by the Ambassador of 
France in Berlin, M. Cambon. This diplomatist’s endeavours 
had been countered by amateur and clumsy negotiators and solid 
successes actually scored by him had been thwarted by M. Caillaux’ 
marplots. M. Cambon, it was whispered, had negotiated an accord 
which gave France all the liberty of action she wanted in Morocco - 
without requiring any of the sacrifices she has now. had to agree | 
to in the Congo. She forfeited these benefits in consequence . 
of the well-meant, but mischievous, acts of her amateur dip- 
domatists. 


M. CLEMENCEAU VERSUS M. CAILLAUX. | 


In form all these extra-diplomatic devices were irregular. Some 
of them were also technically illegal. The statement discreetly 
put forward in October, and publicly asserted in December, that 
interested financiers were the amateur negotiators and marplots, 
gave great scandal to patriots who insisted on unmasking what 
some of them called “the plot.” A series of short articles dn 
the Liberté, giving an outline of the secret negotiations and the : 
dates on which they were carried on was followed by a vigorous 
indictment of the Cabinet. preferred by M. Jules Roche in the 
République Frangaise. There was but one outcome of these dis- 
closures, and it was manifest to the dullest apprehension;’ and 
yet the Premier seems to*have missed it. By some strange in- 
fatuation he imagined that he could escape the consequence of a 
series of acts which ran counter to public feeling, legality, and 
etiquette, and had not even success to recommend them. 
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Against M. Caillaux it was alleged that on May 7th last he had 
instructed an unofficial person to represent the Cabinet in Berlin 
and to negotiate there in the name of the Republic, and that he 
had had this personal representative recommended by Baron von 
Lancken, the head of the German Embassy in Paris. This was 
bad, but there was worse. The instructions given to this emissary 
differed from those which the Ambassador had received. At 
that time M. Caillaux was not yet Premier—he occupied the post 
of Finance Minister; yet he is said to have kept from the Prime 
Minister, M. Monis, and also from the Ambassador in Berlin, all 
knowledge of what he was doing and endeavouring todo. These 
conversations, it is affirmed, culminated in a Congo convention 
which was so unacceptable that the Minister of the Colonies refused 
to be a party to it, whereupon it was abandoned. The concessions 
and combinations which M. Caillaux proposed or approved in the 
course of these conversations were more advantageous to Germany, 
than those which the French Ambassador was prepared to endorse. 
And on one occasion M. Cambon found the ground cut from 
under him by these informal but binding declarations. 

All these allegations, however precise and circumstantial in 
appearance, might be regarded as unsubstantiated rumours, so 
long as they were mere newspaper charges. Ominous, of course, 
was the circumstance that they provoked no denial. Over and 
over again, the Premier was challenged to traverse any of the 
data set forth in the Liberté, but no reply was forthcoming. Still 
doubt was permissible until the dramatic scene enacted on Tues- 
day, January 9th, when the storm-cloud that had been so long 
gathering burst. This sitting of the Senate Committee was 
attended by many of the most eminent public men of France, some 
curious to hear, others eager to probe, and a few anxious to be 
heard and believed. The main questions were who had first 
suggested that France should cede a portion of her territory to 
Germany, and' what were his motives for making the proposal. 
The Foreign Secretary, M. de Selves, disclaimed responsibility 
for, the scheme. He was further understood to have said in 
private that he could not answer for what had been done by his 
chief behind His back. The Premier, who now came forward, 
raised his voice and said solemnly: ‘‘ I pledge My word of honour 
“that no political or financial dealings took place outside the 
“official diplomatic negotiations.’ This statement was cate- 
gorical, and an outsider would have *thought it satisfactory. 
It amounted to a complete denial of all the charges that had been 
brought against M. Caillaux and his Cabinet since he had taken 
office. It was plain, comprehensive, unmistakable. 
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AN HISTORIC SCENE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


M. Clemenceau, the Cabinet-wrecker, then rose and, addressing 
M. de Selves, asked: ‘‘ Was M. Jules Cambon kept informed of 
“all the negotiations that were going on between Paris and 
“ Berlin?” What that query implied was self-evident. What 
the reply to it signified is equally obvious. ‘‘I cannot answer 
“this question,” said the Foreign Secretary. Dead silence 
followed this announcement. It was broken by M. Clemenceau, 
who was understood to be speaking with a full knowledge of the 
facts: ‘‘ You. may give this negative reply to anyone else, but 
“ you cannot offer it to me.” The meaning of these words was 
clear enough to the assembly. They embarrassed M. de Selves 
visibly. He hesitated and then said: “I am unable to answer 
“ because I feel caught between two duties—that of telling the 
“truth and the obligation of respecting the solidarity of the 
‘*Cabinet.”? That was all. The bomb had fallen. Senators 
and ex-Ministers exchanged glances of bewilderment and pain. 
Comment there was none; there could be none. M. Caillaux 
made no further remark to the Committee, but entered into earnest 
conversation with M. de Selves. The President soon afterwards; 
adjourned the sitting. That evening M. de Selves resigned the 
post of Foreign Minister. 

A curious thing happened after this. The Prime Minister 


who, it may be noted in passing, was one of the candidates for } 


the Presidency of the Republic at next year’s elections, appears ‘\, 


to have imagined that he could remain in power and keep his 
Cabinet together after the ordeal through which he had passed 
and the way in which he had emerged from it. His colleagues, 
too, were presumably of the same way of thinking, for they 
expressed their resolve to stand by him to the last. In a 
collective letter addressed to their chief they all paid a tribute of 
praise to the efficient way in which he had presided over the 
Cabinet, the consideration he had shown-to his colleagues, and 
the aims he had pursued in his policy. But their effort was 
fruitless; the Cabinet survived the Foreign SN oply 
twenty-four hours. 

The outcome of the agitation against M. Caillaux once the data 
had been produced, was a foregone conclusion. „After the 
allegations published by the Liberté and the République Frangaise 
to which no authoritative denial was offered, and especially: after 
the dramatic scene before the Senate Committee, there was but 
one course open to the Cabinet. Yet it eagerly, and indeed con- 
fidently, sought another, and for a brief period fancied it had 
found it. 


Y 
` 


\ 
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THE BARGAIN MADE BY ONE CABINET IS THROWN 
AWAY BY ANOTHER. 


The effect of the disclosures was disquieting. To the questions 
put by the Committee as to who had first suggested the cession of 
French territory in Equatorial Africa, and whether it was really 
necessary that 100,000 square miles of it should be handed over 
to Germany in return for vague rights in Morocco—answers were 
now implicitly given. M. Jules Roche who edits the République 
Frangaise roundly declared that in February, 1911, a most 
advantageous arrangement had been struck up between Berlin 
and Paris, thanks to the diplomatic skill and perseverance of 
M. Jules Cambon, but that it was set aside by M. Caillaux in 
dbedience to motives alien to State interests. This agreement, 
he said, being based upon a Franco-German economic co-partner- 
ship in the conventional basin of the Congo involved no surrender 
of territory. Besides a free hand in Morocco, Germany guaranteed 
free transit through the Cameroons to French merchandise coming 
from or going to the Congo. It was the upshot of hard 
bargaining which, between May, 1910, and February 14th, IgII, 
had gone on between the two Powers and was brought to this 
welcome close on February 15th. This accord was most advan- 
tageous to France—who gave nothing and received much. For 
not only was there no question of abandoning territory to Germany, 
but the participation of France in the industrial and commercial 
enterprises of Germany in Africa would have been a source of 
profit. 

That draft convention was in truth a triumph of French dip- 
lomacy, perhaps the most brilliant triumph which the Republic 
had scored since the Tsar Alexander II. vetoed Bismarck’s 
intention to declare war against the Republic. A most irksome 
bundle of difliculties were to be thrust aside for good and a free 
hand given to France in Morocco. On the part of France, all that 
was needed, after February 15th, was that the Government should 
lay the agreement before the two Chambers of the Legislature 
and have it duly ratified. The fruit was, so to say, set before 
the nation which had but to stretch out its hands and grasp it. 
But the hands:did not move; they were atrophjed. 

A fortnight after the accord was drawn up occurred one of those 
changes of Cabinet which are so frequent and so bewildering in 
democratic countries. The incoming Cabinet contained MM. 
Berteaux, Caillaux, Messimy, and others, some of whom in their 
capacity as members of the Budgetary Committee had cognisance 
of the nature or the general drift of the understanding. M. Roche 
maintains that they had even countered it to the best of their 
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ability and that it was in spite of their opposition that it had "been 
satisfactorily terminated. This alleged opposition he attributes 
to their dislike of the Cabinet. Their unwillingness to abandon `- 
their attitude after they had come into power he ascribes to a 
desire to be logical, or at any rate to a resolve not to condemn their 
< own selves. However this may be, they did not redeem the 
promise given by their predecessors to lay the convention before 
the Chamber. The Republic as represented by one set of 
Ministers disavowed the Republic as represented by another set. 


SECRET NEGOTIATIONS AND CROSS PURPOSES. 


Meanwhile, the German Embassy in Paris grew restive. The. 
Imperial Government, it argued, had gone far to meet the Repub- 
lican Cabinet, had made large concessions to the nation’s amour 
propre, and had evinced a desire to strike up a cordial modus 
vivendi with France. The agreement drafted was the utmost ` 
that could be hoped for from Berlin, and the sooner it was accepted 
the ‘better. These views and expectations were known to the 
new French Cabinet. For a report was drawn up for the behoof 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, containing sixteen enclosures 
which explained the importance of the co-partnership in the Congo 
basin, enumerated the advantages which would accrue to the 
French people from the convention, accentuated the desirability 
of having it approved by the Legislature, and gave subdued 
expression to grounded fears that unless the Cabinet endorsed 
and the Legislature ratified the bargain at an early date an un- 
pleasant manifestation might be resorted to by Germany. That 
urgent report, it is affirmed, was presented to the Government 
about March 14th last, so that whatever motives it had for inaction, 
ignorance of the issues was certainly not among them. Ministers 
therefore were aware of the points stretched by Germany, of the 
benefits that might be reaped from them and of the deplorable 
consequences which would ensue if the agreement negotiated by 
one Cabinet were set aside by another. i 

A fortnight after that report was handed in, the French Govern- 
ment, through the intermediary of M. Messimy, the Minister of 
the Colonies, announced to the Chamber its ‘determination to 
abandon the scheme of a Franco-German co-partnership. There- 
upon: began the extra-diplomatic negotiations arranged by the 
Finance Minister, M. Caillaux, unknown to the Premier, M. 
-Monis, and even, it is affirmed, to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
himself. : 

Meanwhile the Sultan of Morocco, needing help.to quell dis- 
turbances, applied to the French Government, which despatched 
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troops to Fez. On June 28th M. Caillaux, theretofore Minister 
of Finance, became Premier, the German Government carried 
‘out its threat and the Panther appeared before Agadir. 
Again secret [negotiations were resumed by M. Caillaux with a 
German emissary, without the knowledge of the Foreign Secretary, 
M. de Selves,|and were continued between the French Premier and 
the Chancellor of the German Embassy, Baron von Lancken. 
Formally this procedure was incorrect; in its consequence it was 
detrimental to the interests of France. For according to the 
Liberté, whose statements have never been authoritatively con- 
tradicted, this time the conversations turned upon a co-partnership 
between the two States not in Africa only, but in Europe as well, 
and not so much in economics as in politics. In other words, 
the policy which had found its most complete expression in the 
Triple Entente and all that that combination presupposes and 
involves, was|now to be reversed. At any rate, the wind was to 
be taken out of the sails of the Triple Entente; for once France 
went hand in hand with Germany’ she would need no allies to 
stand by her|to ward off German aggression. M. Caillaux no 
doubt thought that in all this he was working for the honour and 
weal of his country, More incongruous views than this have been 
held and acted upon by enterprising Ministers all the world over. 
But the allies| and friends’ of the Republic were alarmed and be- 
wildered when these doings came to light. Great Britain saw 
with dismay that at the moment when she had been making ready 
to prove her fidelity to the entente by making heavy sacrifices and 
` preparing for, untoward eventualities, France, as represented by 
her Premier, Iwas about to turn her back upon her friends and 
go over to the adversary. f 





THE INTERNATIONAL WORSHIPPER OF THE 
GOLDEN CALF. 


During these unofficial pourparlers German politicians took 
up the attitude of eager expectancy. M. Kiderlen Waechter may 
have regarded the success of this coup, which was as much French 
as German, with stronger feelings than mere hope. The Berlin 
Press alluded! to the coming Franco-German friendship as an 
essential factor in the new political Europe, and proclaimed that 
France’s conversion should be celebrated by killing the fatted calf. 
Of course, solid proofs: of the reality of the combination were 
demanded on the banks of the Spree, and the French Government 
is said to have been willing to supply them. The admission of 
the Baghdad Railway Loans to the Paris Bourse and the floating 


of Austria~Hungary’s milliard Joan on the French market were to 
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be the-visible and outward symptoms of France’s change of front. 
And to this extent, it has been affirmed, M. Caillaux was quite 
prepared to go. ; l DA 

In this brusque reversal of a nation’s policy the world now s 
discerns the subtle and mischievous action of the international 
_ financier, whose fatherland is where he makes money, whose 
idol is the Golden Calf, and whose politics are shaped by material 
interests. | Nowhere is there a nation so responsive to the touch 
of this magician’s wand as France, where bankers play the 
part of trusted advisers to people who have laid aside a little money 
“against the rainy day.” Even in political spheres this new 
evangel of money first and political affairs afterwards has made 
considerable headway during the past ten.or twelve years. 
Foreign policy quickened with the financial aims of trusts, join® 
stock companies, and concessionaires was first raised to a system 
by the late M. Rouvier, who even when Prime Minister never 
abandoned the-réle of financier for which he possessed inborn 
gifts. For his politico-financial combinations were not welcomed 
by France’s political, friends, and in the north-east of Europe 
they aroused a feeling akin to opposition. M. Caillaux would 
seem to have gone further and fared worse than his eminent pre- 
decessor. But the danger which his far-reaching project conjured 
up is now laid and it would be fruitless.to dwell on its possible. 
consequences. But one may fairly ask, is the system dead . 
beyond the possibility of resurrection? ` 


Pa 


n 


THE TWO-HEADED CABINET. 


A national Cabinet, based on a coalition of political parties, now 
presides over the destinies of France. In intellect, and character, 
and experience it is the greatest and best instrument of Govern- 
ment which has ever yet been at the service of the Third Republic. 
The very process of forming it, uncommonly rapid though it was, 
afforded an opportunity which was not left unutilised of testing the. 
spirit of unselfish devotion which animates the best men of the 

‘country. Petty jealousies, secret intrigues, and financial deals 
ceased to be moving forces in the country. The nation, too, as well 
as its trusty leaders, suddenly realised the gravity of the issues, 
and grew keen to grapple with them. With a Cabinet which 
includes. politicians of the calibre of MM. Briand, Bourgeois, 
Poincaré, Millerand, and*Delcassé, France may well feel at ease.. 
No danger that can be warded off will be allowed to draw- near her, 
and no opportunity of furthering her interests that can be taken 
will be allowed to slip by. 
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“The Two-headed Cabinet ™ is one of the nicknames which 
political humourists, alluding to the novel and significant division 
of power between the Premier, M. Poincaré, and the Minister o? 
Justice, M. Briand, have bestowed upon the new administration. 
The Haute Finance deems it a safe combination, if one may judge 
by the sudden rise in stocks and shares with which it received the 
names of the Cabinet members. The Chamber’s expression of 
approval was equally emphatic, nay unparalleled. No such 
“brilliant triumph has ever before been witnessed since the downfall 
of the Empire, a vote of confidence being passed after a brie? 
debate on the Ministerial declaration by 440 out of 446 voting 
members. 


°” FURTHER MOROCCO DIFFICULTIES IN SIGHT. 


Between the Austro-Hungarian request for a milliard and the 
smooth working of the Morocco Convention there is an undeniable, 
if cryptic, nexus. The success of almost every convention of that 
nature depends more upon the spirit than the letter. Of the truth 
of this maxim, the Peace Treaty between Russia and Japan offered 
a salient instance. During at least twelve months after the 
document was signed at Portsmouth, it was regarded as little more 
than an armistice, at the expiry of which each of the belligerents 
would resume hostilities. Later on, however, when the atmosphere 
changed, it became the basis of an understanding which is now 
almost tantamount to an offensive and defensive treaty. Of the 
Morocco Convention recently negotiated, this is as true as of the 
Treaty of Portsmouth. The wording of it is inadequate. There 
are gaps which only good-will can fill up, and a host of contentious 
questions will arise which may engender dangerous friction before 
they can be referred to arbitration. One example turns on postal 
communication in Morocco. It appears that the French negotiators 
who bargained for a protectorate allowed Germany’s claim to 
maintain post-offices of her own in the country. The oversight is 
intelligible, and the inevitable damage to France trivial. But 
the grain of sand may cause as much pain as a blow dealt with a 
truncheon, and the pin-prick may become a casus belli. Germany 
holds that the good-will which an amicable settlement of this and 
all kindred contentious matters presupposes can grow up only 
in an atmosphere of friendliness, and that that atmosphere is 
incompatible with the spirit which alone could actuate France’s 
refusal to allow the Austro-Hungariaf loan to be floated in the 
Paris market. 

Germany’s influence with Spain, which is described as powerful, 
would also, it is further argued, be used for or against the Republic 
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in the negotiations now going on, according to the attitude of the 


Poincaré Cabinet towards the Austro-Hungarian loan. If the. 
money is raised, all the weight of Germany’s friendly counsel will í 
be on the side of France, whereas if Austria’s suit is dismissed. 


the negotiations in Madrid, which have now come to a deadlock, 
will not make much headway. It is, of course, for the new French 


Cabinet to gauge the significance of these promises and threats 


which, it need hardly be said, do not emanate from an official 
German source. But there can be no doubt that there is still more 
than one “x” in the Morocco problem, even after its ratification 
by the Legislature of both countries. 


THE TURCO-ITALIAN WAR: HOW LONG WILL ° 
IT LAST? 


When the first bugle-note of the Italo-Turkish conflict was heard 
in Rome, I ventured to give utterance to the view that peace would 
not be concluded quite so soon as Continental politicians professed 
to believe. And in spite of strong appearances to the contrary, 
that judgment has been made good by events. To-day the 
same rumours about impending mediation are rife, and similar 
assurances are heard that peace is already in sight. But although 


a good deal has changed in the conditions of Italy, Turkey, and l 


the Powers during these four eventful months, it is still early 
to talk of peace. To the Moslems in Tripoli, as in Turkey, 
resistance comes easy; it is the resultant of temperament, religious 
ardour, political interests, and racial pride. The eyes of the 
Moslem world are upon Young Turkey which is now in the van 
-of Islam. The war has become a trial of strength between a 
great Christian Power and an inferior Moslem State, handicapped 
by adverse conditions but animated by patriotic enthusiasm. 
And if the Crescent should check the advance of the Cross, even 
to a limited extent, there would be greater joy in Islam than that 
which Japan’s victories over Russia called forth among thé yellow 
races seven years ago. . From every point of view, then, domestic, 


_ international, political, and religious, some sort of success is to 


the Turkish State a,matter of crucial importance. 

I have discussed the outlook with the leading men of the Otto- 
man Empire, beginning with the War Minister, Mahmoud Shefket 
Pasha, and ending with the chiefs of the -new Opposition party, 
Damad Feri Pasha and Colonel Sadik Bey. I asked them 
under what conditions one might hope for peace. One and all 
they gave the same answer: ‘‘ Our resistance must last as long 
“tas Italy’s pretension to annex Tripoli, for we cannot cede that 


~ 


we 
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.. ‘ e 
** province.” Two men, and only two, advocated compromise, 


but so far as I am aware they have not yet ventured to do so 


/ publicly. 


THE DARDANELLES. 


Suppose, ei a moment, that the Italians had carte blanche to 
force the Dardanelles, they would still find it no easy matter to 
compel the Turks to make peace on the basis of the annexation of 
Tripoli. For they would have to land troops, take Gallipoli, and 
confront the Turkish army. That they would lose one or more 
warships in thé course of operations is probable; that they would 
make up for this loss by worsting their adversaries in the field is 
questionable. ‘Consequently that line of action would, it seems, 
fàil of the desired result, even if it could be prosecuted without let 


_ or hindrance on the part of the Powers. As for the seizure of 


| Mitylene, or some other island, the Turks regard that as a ‘‘ peace 


‘ 


‘* measure.” The French had recourse to it a few years ago, as a 
means of recovering a debt, and it then produced the desired effect. 
In war-time the operation would fall flat. 

But Italy may neither force the Dardanelles nor block them. The 
Powers—Russia first and foremost—would, and in fact did, veto 
these projects, and it is to be assumed that the Italian Secretary for 
‘Foreign Affairs was well aware from the outset that this field of 


‘naval enterprise was closed to him. It would hardly be fair to the 
‘ acumen of thé Marchese di San Giuliano to suppose that he ever 


seriously contemplated blocking the Straits. And, as for forcing 
them, this occupation would be deemed risky even by a first-class 
naval Power, and in no case would it avail aught without a landing 
of troops and the seizure of certain strategical points on the shores. 
Consequently, the announcement by Italy of her intention to 
blockade the Straits was probably but a move to enable the Italian 
Government to say to the Powers: “ As you have vetoed the naval 
“and military measures by which we would have attained our 
“object and made Turkey sue for peace, it is only fair that you 
“ should now help us to attain it by different means. Take for 
“granted, and persuade the Porte to take it for granted, that we 
“ have blockéd the Dardanelles and forced Turkey to her knees.’ 


PEACE IS A NECESSITY AND AN IMPOSSIBILITY. 


| 
As for Italy, she is fettered by her own.decree annexing the 
African province. When it was first promulgated, I ventured to 
doubt of the; wisdom of the measure. For the annexation could 
not be recognised by the Powers before the close of the war, unless 
they were prepared to disregard the duties imposed by neutrality ; 
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consequently the only advantage which could accrue from it to Ítaly 
would be to prevent the offer of mediation on any basis other than 
annexation pure and simple, while the disadvantages to which it 
opened the door are many and grave. Whatever now happens, 
Italy cannot renounce Tripoli or Cyrenaica without losing her 
prestige and much else. The Turks, who are aware of this, are 
hoping that force majeure will play the part of a deus ex machina, 
and end the drama to their advantage. But of that there are no 
signs. 
Members of the Cabinet and other men of influence in Con- 
stantinople believe that if the war be protracted long enough, the 
Italian people will grow restive, demand a signal and decisive 
victory, and perhaps spur on the Giolitti Cabinet or another ‘to 


some hasty measure which may culminate in disaster. Those art, 


vain hopes. By Italy, on the other hand, a revolution in Turkey 
is looked for.’ But apart from these unlikely contingencies, people 
fail to discern a way out of the deadlock. My own view is that 
Tripoli is lost to Turkey, and that the utmost the Turks can now 


do is to sell it dearly by a determined resistance which can be pro- 


tracted indefinitely. 
- Recently an eminent statesman suggested peace on the basis of 
the present status quo—tItaly retaining Presidos on the seacoast, 


which she is able to keep, and Turkey exercising her authority over, 


the remainder of the vilayet. To this I objected that Italy would 
then possess all the seaports, while Turkey would be cut off from 
Tripoli altogether. And this the Porte could hardly accept. Neither 
would Italy acquiesce in a solution which would give her a mere 
fraction of the territory she had “annexed.” Another project 
based the peace on a truce, not on a treaty. ‘‘ Let there be a truce 
“‘ proclaimed for the purpose of allowing time for negotiations, 
“ however hopeless they may seem. The two parties need not 
“agree, nor is any formal treaty indispensable. Hostilities would 
“ never be resumed, and the status quo would endure, not in virtue 
“of a diplomatic instrument, but as an accomplished fact. Pre- 
‘cedents for this are the relations of Turkey—who does not 
“ recognise the conquest of Algiers—towards France, who has 
“ conquered it, and her attitude towards Great Britain, who has 
“occupied Egypt. The Italian Ambassador would return to 
“Constantinople o8tensibly for the purpose of negotiating with 
“ the Porte, and he would stay on at his post indefinitely.” 


OTHER OBJECTIONS TO PEACE PROJECTS: 


Against this scheme the main objection to the first would hold 
-good; and in addition to it there are others. For instance, 
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the capitulations which have been annulled by the war would not 
be revived in virtue of a peace which was merely the outcome of a 
truce. And here we perceive another of the disadvantages caused 
by the policy of Signor di San Giuliano. If war had not been 
formally declared, the capitulations would not have been abolished, 
nor would the Ambassadors have quitted their posts, or if they had 
they would have left chargés d'affaires to deal with current 
business. Consequently the subsequent suspension of hostilities 
for an indefinite period would have entailed, ipso facto, quite — 
normal relations. The declaration of war was made, I am credibly 
assured, on the advice of Germany, who alleged as motive the 
desirability of treating Turkey, not like a semi-barbarous State, 
guch as China or Persia, with whom a nation may be at peace and 
at war at the same time, but like a first-class Power. 

The declaration of war was, therefore, intended by the Sicilian 
statesman to be in some sort a piece of subtle flattery; but it 
defeated its object. If Italy had dealt with Turkey as all the other 
great Powers have done, had abstained from declaring war, 
despatched the expedition to Tripoli and entered simultaneously 
into negotiations with the Porte, she would have gained more and 
sacrificed less than at present. She has already suffered in 
prestige, and the list of untoward consequences of her policy has 
unhappily not yet been exhausted. Hostilities will shortly begin 
in Cyrenaica. 


ITALIAN FINANCES. 


Financial difficulties are commonly mentioned among the con- 
sequences of the struggle which Italy must eventually face. And 
there is no doubt they will come. But it is also certain that they 
will not be felt either so early or so acutely as to affect the conduct 
or the duration of the war. During the past twelve years the 
finances of Italy have been sensibly and steadily improving. 
The revenue has been growing, and not only have deficits been 
avoided but the accounts have been balanced with a surplus which 
for the year 1912-1913 amounts to 144 million lire. To a very 
great extent the ex-Premier, Signor Luzzatti, has been instrumenta’ 
in attaining these brilliant results. He has ione for Italy what 
Count Witte accomplished for Russia. The demand which the 
Tripoli war is now making will therefore be met with the surplus 
of the current and former years and a portion of the ordinary 
Treasury sums available for the purpose. 

It will hardly be denied, however, that the actual expenses in 
connection with the annexation of Tripoli are far in excess of the 
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estimated cost. For what was conceived as a mere expedition 
has grown to be almost a real war. If the Marchese di San 
Giuliano had carefully played his cards and made the most of his 
opportunities, the strain on the finances of the country would not 
have been more thana tithe of what it is now certain to be. For 
the war is not yet ended. ‘True the army in Tripoli is no longer 
besieged, since the victory of Ain Zara. But as the city is not 


_properly fortified, the defence of the district immobilises at least 


30,000 men. The remaining 20,000, if there be so many, are 
too few, in the opinion of military strategists, to undertake a 
successful march as far as the Garian mountains, where the Moslem 
troops occupy a commanding position. Nor does the army 
possess the 4,000 camels and 5,000 mules without which the troops 
cannot safely set out. In fact, the difficulty of getting together 
so many beasts of burden has engendered the idea of laying down 
a railway. In Tripoli, therefore, things are quiet. It is in 
Cyrenaica that the next encounters are expected. Here there are 
no newspaper correspondents. The Italian troops there are 
beleaguered by the Moslems who, under Enver Bey, are 40,000 
Strong between Derna and Benghazi. 

The cost of the war to Italy in human lives has as yet been 
relatively small, 674 dead and over 4,171 knocked out of line by 
disease. These figures amount to about one-fifth of the corps of . 
occupation. 

' The conclusion of peace will open a new chapter of expenses. 
The pacification of the people and the exploitation of the resources 
of the country, as well as the wear and tear of the instruments of 


‘national defence, will necessitate heavy outlay. Signor Giolitti’s in- 


surance scheme which was sprung upon the country some months 
ago will doubtless contribute something to the revenue; but it 
will be much less than its author reckoned upon. ` For since the 
inception of that bold measure several of its money-making 
expedients havé been whittled away. 

Owing to the direct consequences of the war, many democratic, 
and possibly socialistic, ingredients will have to be introduced 


- into the coming fiscal reform with which Signor Giolitti hitherto 


merely toyed. A radical change in the entire system of taxation 
and its incidence is now become a necessity instead of a matter 
of choice. And the correlate of this innovation, or say, rather, 
one of its postulates, is electoral reform. Millions of illiterate 
people will henceforward be entrusted with votes. Doubtless the 


- common Italian man, sober, thrifty, and hardworking as he is, 


deserves to haveavote. None the less, however, Italy now stands 
face to face with the unknown. 
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4 
DISSOLUTION OF THE TURKISH CHAMBER. 


A marked crisis in Eastern affairs has been lately inaugurated by 
the Imperial decree dissolving the Turkish Chamber. This 
measure, which had long been expected, is a consequence of the 
growth of the Parliamentary opposition and of the corresponding 
ebb of the Secret Committee’s influence. Nevertheless its announce- 
ment a few days ago as an accomplished fact awoke regrets and 
evoked apprehensions among al! the friends of the Ottoman 
Empire. For one of its main results will be to transfer from the 
Parliamentary spokesmen of the nation to the bombist, the assassin, 
and the gaoler the contest between the secret governing Committee 
and the Party of law, order, and justice. 

According to the Constitution as it was worded after the revolu- 
tion, the Sultan exercised the prerogative of dissolving the 
Chamber. The Committee, which was soon afterwards engaged in 
whittling the monarch’s prerogative, introduced a clause making 
his decree of dissolution dependent upon the approval of the Senate. 
And it was this question on which the recent secret discussion in 
the Senate turned. The Second Chamber has endorsed the Sultan’s 
decree, and now the Committee and the Cabinet become all- 
powerful and irresponsible. The strategic move of the Committee 
is viewed with dark misgivings in diplomatic circles. For it is 
taken to mask an intention to carry outa series of illegal manœuvres 
which may bring far-reaching perturbations in their train. So long 
as the constitutional machinery, however defective, continued to 
work, there were certain shifting limits to arbitrary misrule. 
Henceforward there will be hardly any. Wild passion, petty spite, 
personal ambition, religious fanaticism, racial aspirations, and 
_ criminal instincts will contribute the good and bad elements to the 
moving drama. In Constantinople people fear that an era of pro- 
scription has begun, and facts would seem to bear out these dark 
forebodings. For instance, an exodus of leading and ardent 
members of the Opposition has already begun. A few days ago I 
received a communication from Constantinople to the effect that 
Ismail Kemal Bey, one of the most prominent public men in Turkey 
and a champion of equal rights for all creeds and nationalities, had 
quitted the country, where his life was in danger, and taken refuge 
in Greece. Among other party chiefs whose personal security is 
menaced are: Lutfi Fikri Bey, Riza Nour Bey; the deputy, Ferid 
Bey; the journalists, Djevdet Bey, of the Ikdam and Abdullah; 
Zuhdi Bey, of the Yeni Gazeta; Tahir Haireddin Bey, and Mehmed 
Haireddin Bey, of the journals Alemdar and Meslek; Riza Tewfik 
Bey, Ismail Hakki Bey, and Basri Bey, deputy for Debre. To 
my knowledge many of the Parliamentary opponents of the Govern- 
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ment are taking refuge in Greece or Egypt. This means that the 


coming elections will necessarily result in the return of a - 


Government majority, and the impossibility for Turkey of ridding 
herself of the yoke of the Secret Committee. i 

But it is not only in Constantinople that the news of the Sultan’s 
decree has caused a widespread feeling of alarm. Among the 
Christian creeds and non-Turkish nationalities terror and anger are 
struggling for the mastery. The people of Macedonia, are not 
merely discontented, they are in a frenzy of passion. I have strong 
grounds for believing that they are making ready to rise in arms 
against the Government simultaneously with the Albanians. 
Whether in this case Bulgaria will hold back depends less upon 
the sincerity of her good resolutions than upon the strength of the 


national current at a given moment. The attitude of Montenegfo. 
will be governed by kindred considerations. The key of the situa-' 


tion would then be held by Roumania. European diplomacy is ` 


anxious to see the process of decomposition’ which is now going 
on in the Turkish body politic arrested as soon as possible, and for 
as long as possible. None of the Great Powers will lay a finger on 
the Sick Man. But whether any of them will strike a blow to per- 
petuate a system smitten with the blight of political and social 


barrenness is doubtful. It is certain, however, that European 


diplomacy will persevere as long as possible in contemplating the 
Turkish system of Government, whoever may be its official ex- 
ponents through the decorous medium of diplomacy. But while 
most Chancelleries are hoping for the best, all are preparing for 
the worst. Symptomatic of much is the recent utterance of General 
Paprikoff, the Bulgarian Minister at St. Petersburg: “ We are 
on the eve of far-reaching events in the Balkan Peninsula.” ` 


THE CHINESE REVOLUTIONIST IN CHIEF. 


China has for generations been saturated with European ferments 
which are now changing the social and political face of the nation. 


From the ‘most pacifist country in the world, in which the ideal ° : 


striven after by Western reformers had for ages been transformed 


into a reality, it is quickly becoming a military Power, the main’ 


current of whose aims and strivings is yet in the direction of a 
formidable army. From the most conservative nation on the globe 
it has suddenly metamorphosed itself into the most progressive. 
But it is European theories of government which have produced 
the most tremendous heave of all in the nation, translating itself 
in the dethronement of the Emperor, the disestablishment of the 
dynasty, the levelling down of a privileged race, and the establish- 
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ment of a democratic republic. The most prominent leader, one 
may now call him the first citizen of the Republic, Sun Yat Sen, 
is a Socialist of a kind whose influence may set free tremendous 
social forces with incalculable results. For China is still a medieval 
community. Communism in land has survived there. Labour has 
never been organised. Home industries have not yet been 
supplanted by works and factories. ‘Many of the 380 million human 
beings over whom Sun Yat Sen, the Socialist, is now called to rule 
not only live from hand to mouth, but support life on fare on which 
a European would starve. 
EN Sun Yat Sen was undoubtedly the storm-cloud compeller, who 
dint of Chinese patience, marvellous perseverance, and inex- 
ustible resource, gathered together all the revolutionary elec- 
icity available, and forged thunderbolts, which he hurled against 
the dynasty with dire effect. Six years ago he formed a students’ 
association, the object of which was to free the nation from the 
Manchu dynasty and tribe. It was divided into five sections, and 
revolutionary apostles were sent to the five regions into which he 
divided the Empire for the purpose of gaining adherents. A 
twelvemonth and a traitor sufficed to bring the young organisation 
to ruin. Three of the leaders were arrested, of whom one was 
beheaded. Undaunted, Sun Yat Sen continued the propaganda 
abroad. Among his countrymen in India, Indo-China, Siam, 
Java, and elsewhere, he worked hard and successfully for the 
cause. Over the globe a network of revolutionary organisations 
was soon spread, with all of which the organiser kept in constant 
touch. Many of them he visited in person. 








PLENTY OF HEROISM, BUT FEW DOLLARS. 


Courage, and even heroism, Sun Yat Sen found among his 
countrymen everywhere, but hardly any money. Yet funds were 
indispensable. For revolutions, like wars, depend for their success 
upon money and money’s worth, as well as upon soldiers. Now- 
adays a revolution without the assent or connivance of the army 
is impossible. And after a long time the Chinese Army seemed to 
stand by the dynasty with exemplary fidelity. To a lack of 
financial resources, the failure of the rising Which broke out in 
the centre of China in 1909 is mainly ascribed. Yet there was 
wealth enough in the country, and generosity too. Many a man 
of means spontaneously devoted a large part of his substance to 
humane or cultural objects. But the well-to-do class as a whole 
looked with mistrust on the avowed aims of the revolutionists. 
They dreaded a struggle between the lack-alls and the have-alls. 
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But fortune favoured Sun Yat Sen. While the tireless emissary 
was still abroad laboriously collecting alms for his gigantic scheme 
a telegram was put in his hand bringing the welcome news that 
the army was ready. It is said that all the money he had succeeded 
in scraping together amounted only to ten thousand pounds. 
Against the Republican form of Government chosen and 
obstinately insisted upon by Sun Yat Sen there has been a loud 
outcry even among China’s best- friends abroad. The people, it 
is urged, are not ripe for a Republic. This criticism doubtless 
strikes home, but only in a sense in which it can be asserted that 
few peoples anywhere are ripe for that form of government. China 
is perhaps as well off in this respect as are most other countries. 
A Republic postulates a high degree of collectrve culture in ti 
_ community. And the Chinese people possess it. It also presup 
poses personal integrity in the officials, and public spirit in the 
political leaders. Whether these qualities characterise the govern- 
ing classes there is questionable. Viewed from a national angle 
of vision, the republican form of government seems least adapted 
to the conditions now prevalent in the Far East. The bonds by 
which it keeps the elements of the nation together are loose and 
easily severed. The degree of compactness with which the pro- 
vinces are united is slight, and the danger of disintegration is 
correspondingly great. 


IS CHINA RIPE FOR A REPUBLIC? 


Some object to the manner in which the negotiations that lead 
up to it were conducted by Sun Yat Sen. This reformer took a 
straight line to the goal, they say, and paid no heed to obstacles. 
He wanted a Republic, so he ignored the difficulties in the way 
of its establishment. The monarchy was odious to him, so he was 
blind to its advantages. His conduct, too, was tortuous. He bar- 
gained for terms with the Court, and was successful. He received 
huge concessions, which were ‘unexpected and adequate for the 
reform party and humiliating for the reigning house. A côn- 
Stituent assembly was to be brought together, with power to dèter- 
. mine the form of government without appeal. No dynasty ever 
went so far as this. But, without waiting for that body to come 
together, he proclaimed the Republic, and formed a provisional 
Government. Technically, this may have been a proof of clever- 
ness; but, ethically, it seems to call for explanation. From another 
point of view it was a doubtful policy; for it seems probable that 
. China stands to lose, not to win, from a régime which has been 


pe 
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literAlly imposed on her. Her unity will perhaps be impaired in 
the first place, and her integrity endangered in the second. 


THE REPUBLIC SETS FREE CENTRIFUGAL FORCES. 


The evil consequences of this republican pressure are already 
making themselves felt. The centripetal forces of the nation are 
less than centrifugal. Mongolia is not nearly so republican as 
Canton. 

The Hutuktu in Urga has had himself proclaimed autocratic 
ruler, and no voice is raised in protest. This dignitary is the 
spiritual head of the Lama clergy who directs the souls of five 
million Buddhists, and in authority is second only to the Dalai 

Lama. This is his ecclesiastical status. Politically, he is a 
` protégé of Russia, whose interests he makes his own. It is said 
of the Hutuktu that he is a toper and a weak-willed old man, who 
is wanting in all the qualities of a monk and a ruler. However - 
this may be, he is playing a subversive part in the Republic. 
Autonomy is certain to be conceded to Mongolia and to other 
portions of the Chinese Empire very shortly. The Russian 
Government, which has never ceased to manifest a keen interest 
in Mongolia, is said to have officially declared to the Pekin Wai- 
wu-pu that the autonomy of outer Mongolia must be acknowledged 
and respected. China, it is also added, must keep no more troops 
in the autonomous territory, and must send no more colonists 
thither. How this incident will end it is not easy to divine; but 
it is clear that China’s hold on Mongolia is loosening since the 
fall of the monarchy. To be quite frank, I must go further and 
give it as my opinion that China is breaking up, and that Sun Yat 
Sen, the Republican in a hurry, has dealt her the coup de grace. 


THE POLAND OF THE FAR EAST. 


In South Manchuria also an upheaval of a kind has already 
taken place. Two military officers, educated in Japan, were the 
leaders of it, and one of them was on the point of being made 
President of the new Republic, when the movment was suddenly 
crushed by other officers, whose views were monarchical, and 
whose courage was heroic. That the Japanese would have no 
reason to regret the separation of the province from China may 
be taken for granted. The Chinese go further, and complain 
that Japanese railway officials refused waggons to the soldiers 
who were sent to quell the subversive movement. And that is 
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probable. Altogether, the outlook for the Chinese Republic is 
dismal. 

The declarations on China’s frontier provinces recently made by 
Yuan Shi Kai to a representative of a London daily paper have a 
pathetic ring about them. ‘‘ The Mongolian negotiations,” he 
said, “‘ are in the gravest condition.. It is regrettable that the con- 
“ spiracy of silence on the part of certain foreign Powers should 
“ have concealed this. The suggestion publicly made by Sir 
“ Robert Fulton that England acts in Tibet, if accepted, means 

e“ that Russia promptly follows suit in China, and our outer 
‘dominions disappear.” Unhappily it is so. Like causes, like 
„effects. Few people of moderate reading are ignorant of the 
“collapse of democratic Poland. China, like Turkey, is now 
pursuing, and will doubtless ultimately overtake a similar fate. ° 


E. J. DILLON. > ` 
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I. THE SUPERNATURAL IN LITERATURE. 


HE use of|the supernatural in literature can be exemplified from 

many, perhaps most, authors of the first rank, but it will be 
sufficient for the purposes of this brief paper to notice the methods 
and purpose of Shakespeare and Scott when they enlarge the vision 

of their art by the introduction of figures or ideas that transcend 

, ordinary or normal experience. A modern writer of great charm 

j and curious insight into the human heart, the Provost of King’s 
į} College, Cambridge, in the second instalment of his excellent 
i ghost stories,¥ gives us his idea of all that a ghost should be, though, 
with a slightly malevolent touch, he assures us that he has “ not 

“ been possessed of the responsibility of authorship which is de- 

fy * manded by the writers of fiction in this generation.’ We trust that 
| Dr. James is possessed of a literary ghost a little less self-conscious 
than those that chuckle on the dull nib-tips of our modern novelists. 

Dr. James has his ideas, and he admirably illustrates them in 

the stories before us, stories that really bring out, at any rate, the 
subjective aspect of the use of the supernatural in art. ‘‘ As to how 

“a ghost story ought to be laid out if it is to be effective, he says :— 





-mmn 


“I think that, as a rule,. the setting” should be fairly familiar 
and the majority of the characters and their ,flk such as you may 
meet or hear any day. A ghost story-of which the scene is laid in 
the twelfth or thirteenth century may succeed in being romantic or 
poetical; it will never put the reader into the position of saying to 
himself, ‘If I’m not very careful, sdmething of this kind may 
happen. to me!’ Another requisite, in my opinion, is that the 


* More Ghost Stories of an Antiquary, ‘by Montague Rhodes James, Litt.D., Pro- 
vost of King’s College, Cambridge. Edward Arnold (price 6s.). 
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ghost should be malevolent or odious; amiable and helpful appari- 
tions are all very well in fairy tales or in local legends, but I have 
no use for them in a fictitious ghost story.” _~ 


Now, in view of Dr. James’ story, ‘‘ Casting the Runes,” in 
which a gentleman of singular powers and extraordinary 
malevolence lays plans of the most devilish kind for the destruction 
of an outspoken literary critic, we feel some hesitation in referring at 
all to this book; but possibly the writer will remain unmolested if he 
uses the Provost’s views as an aid to the ascertainment of a more 

- general theory as to the correct use of the supernatural in literature. 
We may, perhaps, at once dispense with the suggested limitation 
in time, The best literature, so far as the interest created is con- 
cerned, is independent of the age in which it is cast. The interest 
created by the stories of Scott is certainly independent of the age 


that he chooses. The Monastery is a noble novel, and the sense of | 


weirdness is not destroyed by the fact that the time of action is four 
centuries away. . A wanderer on the roads described by Scott might 
still to-day feel “if I’m not very careful,’ something of this kind 
“ may happen to me,” and see the White Lady of Avenel in every 
silver birch shining through the shades of early evening. 

In the introduction to this novel, Scott discusses the use of the 
supernatural in art, and, alas! apologises for it, though he appre- 
ciates that a greater than he, William Shakespeare, had freely used 
the supernatural, with transcendent success. After discussing the^. 


material that came to his hand for the making of the novel, he \ 


says :— 

“ Machinery remained—the introduction of the supernatural and 
marvellous ; the resort of distressed authors since the days of 
Horace, but whose privileges as a sanctuary have been disputed 
in the present age, and well-nigh exploded. The popular belief 
no longer allows the possibility of. existence to the race of mysteri- 
ous beings which hovered betwixt this world and that which 
is invisible. The fairies have abandoned their moonlight turf; the 
witch no longer holds her black orgies in the hemlock dell; and 


Even the last lingering phantom of the brain, 
The churchyard ghost, is now at rest again. 


From the discredit attached to the vulgar and more common modes 
in which the Scottish superstition displays itself, the author was 
induced to hay recourse to the beautiful, though almost forgotten, 
theory of astral spirits, or creatures of the elements, surpassing 
human beings in knowledge and power, but inferior to them, as 
being subject, after a certain space of years, to a death which is to 
them anihilation, as they have no share in the promise made to 
the sons of Adam.’’- 


Sir Walter goes on to refer to Undine, and declares that his 
White Lady of Avenel is “an imitation of an example so success- 


) 
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a fub” and justifies the creation from the use made by Shakespeare 


“ the first of authorities in such a case,” of Ariel. ‘These three 
creations are capable of sympathy: 
t 


“ The inferences from this are singular, but seem capable of 
regular deduction. A being, however superior to man in length 
of life—in power over the elements—in certain perceptions 
respecting the present, the past, and the future, yet still incapable 
of human passions, of sentiments of moral: good and evil, of 
meriting future rewards or punishments, belongs rather to the 
class of animals, than human beings, and must therefore be pre- 
sumed to|act more from temporary benevolence or caprice, than 
from anything approaching to feeling or reasoning. . . . All these 
propensities are, however, controlled by laws which render the 
elementary race subordinate to the command of man—liable to 

e be subjected by his science (so the sect of Gnostics believed, and 
on this turned the Rosicrucian philosophy), or to be overpowered by 
his superior courage and daring, when it set their illusions at 
defiance.’} 


In this rank of beings the White Lady of Avenel stood in a middle 
class, friendly to the family with which she was associated but 
otherwise whimsical and malevolent, yet on the whole harmless, 
standing between “the Esprit Follet, who places its pleasure in 
‘ misleading and tormenting mortals, and the benevolent Fairy of 
“the East, who uniformly’ guides, aids, and supports them.” It 

\is plain that Sir Walter Scott and Dr. James have a good deal in 
common in their views as to the use of the supernatural in literature, 
and their creatures are closely related to the horrid creatures that 


} Mr. W. W. Jacobs introduces in his wonderful and too rare ghost 


i 


stories. Mr. Jacobs’ beings represent malevolence at its height; 
Dr. James gives us malevolence that often enough serves a moral 
purpose (we trust that there will be no Runes cast our way), while 
Sir Walter gives us a whimsical spirit begotten of Undine and 
Ariel. 

Now let us carry this a step further, and do so by reference to 
Shakespeare, “‘ the first of authorities in such a case.’ If Shake- 
speare’s supernatural creatures are examined, we see at once some- 
thing quite different to anything that we have noticed in the beings 
hitherto described. In the supernatural creatures of the greatest of 
the Elizabethans, we are conscious of a deliberate element that only 
comes accidentally into the sprites of later writers. The former repre- 
sent in all cases a mind-element of one or other of the great figures 
of the drama, and herein approach very close in practice to the 
modern theory of apparitions. We agree with Dr. James that to 
introduce the! quasi-scientific jargon of Birmingham into’a story 
would be absurd ; but Shakespeare’s ghosts are real ghosts, and for 
that reason necessarily come very near a scientific explanation—if 
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there be ghosts, and if there be an explanation of them. Shake- 
speare’s ghosts are, to use the slang of philosophy, subjective 
creatures, the veritable children of the brain, not directly of the 
dramatist, but of the particular character to whom they are related. 
Shakespeare’s supreme art is seen in the way in which he reconciles 
two conflicting problems, the first to satisfy the most critical audi- 
ence of groundlings that any dramatist has ever faced, the second 
the satisfaction of the most subtle brain that ever set itself to play- 
writing. Shakespeare satisfied himself and (a minor matter as far 
as his cares went) all subsequent thinkers, by creating apparitions 
that were figments of the mind or modes of the personalities of 
the human actors; while he satisfied his audiences for all time by 
giving a substantial reality to his ghosts—ghosts which turn the 
marrow in a way that neither Undine nor the White Lady, nor (to 
take a modern instance) the spirit who dominates Whistle and I will 
come to you, can achieve. 
Consider some instances of Shakespeare’s art: Take the case of 
that Drama of Eternity, The Tempest, where we have two creatures 
at first sight as objective as may be, the son of Sycorax and Ariel 
her slave. Their presentment may well satisfy the groundlings; 
but they have a subjective meaning in the mind of Prospero of the 
most profound importance, for they respectively represent the 
physical nature and the mind of Neanderthal man; representing in 
the case of Caliban, the human self-emerging from the brute- 
monkey stage of evolution, and in the case of Ariel the human mind | 
craving, and wrongfully craving, with impatience, fretfulness and 
haste, for liberty from the burden and bondage of the beast-stage. 
Shakespeare shows in a flash the dreadful epoch in time when 
Sycorax, the semi-human something that lies behind the advent of 
man, held Ariel, the new-born Mind, in bonds. cial 


‘* Thou best know’st 
What torments I did find thee in ; thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breasts 
Of ever angry bears : it was a torment 
To lay upon the doom’d, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo. It was mine art, 
-When I arriv’d and heard thee, that made gape 
Thy power and let thee out.” 


With Shakespeare, as with Dante, Divine Wisdom came and 
gave the awakened mind its opening, its possibility, its escape. And 
Shakespeare does not forget that unaided Mind may be ungrateful. 
The groundlings were not asked to note all this; Caliban and Ariel 
were real to them; but they are real to us in another sense: they are 
the poet-thinker’s statement of the whole doctrine of mental and 
physical evolution and of its spiritual limitations. So profound 
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a usé of the superatuti in literature is not found elsewhere—not 
even in Greek, literature, and hardly in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
This is not one of ‘‘ the resorts of distressed authors ”’ ; it is a setting 
forth of the Drama of Eternity. 

We have taken first Shakespeare’s supreme achievement in the 
use of the supernatural. The same principle of Combined sub- 
jectivity and objectivity is present in every other case. It is almost 
needless to take the case of Julius Cæsar. As has been recently 
pointed out, the spirit of Cæsar dominates the play ; but that spirit 
is in the minds of men, and not really fretting the boards of our 
worldly stage.; Brutus has no other thought but Cæsar, the be- 
loved Cæsar whom he slew. Of whom else could he think at 
Sardis— : 


| 
Brutus : Sak to me what thou art. 
i Guost: Thy evil spirit, Brutus. 


And that was!what the ghost was; that and nought else; the 
memory of a deed of deathless treachery. that could not rest because 
the doer of the deed was good. 

Consider a ghost not less famous, the ghost in Hamlet. It is 
strange how little in all the arguments as to the sanity or insanity 
of Hamlet, the significance of the ghost has been considered. There 
is the ghost forjthe groundfings, the ghost that Horatio, Marcellus, 
Bernardo saw, ‘and admirably he plays his part, this picture of the 
figment of Hamlet’s mind. The facts are plain enough : Hamlet’s 
mind had penetrated to the deadly secret—his mind is brooding on 
it before he hears of the ghost—and the secret revealed the ghost, 
not.the ghost the secret. A man possessed of such a secret could 
have in his mind but one idea, one figure—his father. With that 
figure ever in mind, love, duty, hope, all, all but honour, take their 
wing. The tragedy of an unrevengeable sin stalked in the form 
of the ghost through his sleeping and his waking vision. The - 
question of madness i is not one that really arises at all; you may call 
Hamlet mad or may call him sane; the answer reveals nothing ; but 
speak of a man who is haunted by the memory of one whose wrongs 
can only be righted by the crime of matricide—nay, by the crack of 
doôm itself—and then Hamlet is no longer a mystery, but a man 
meshed in the net of fate. This ghost is not “ one of the resorts of 
“ distressed authors ”; it is perhaps the subtlest presentation of 
baffled humanity known to literature. 

What, finally, shall we say of the supernatural agencies in 
Macbeth? Of ithe witches we may say that never before or since 
have the grounidlings been so fed with indubitable horrors. The 
witches are objective enough for any audience, and Géethe lags 


behind in his feast for greedy, timorous ears and eyes. But the 
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witches, all the same, are the shadow of the mind of Macbeth 
before the crime» Who can read the first act with patience and 
understanding and not know it? They are the chorus to his 
thoughts; the stages of his ambition—Thane of Glamis, Thane 
of Cawdor, King hereafter. ‘“‘They met me in the day of 
*“success.” Temptation came—that was the supernatural fact 
underlying ali—a glorious reality ready to his hand, and he fell 
scarce knowing that his wife’s great love made her the ready instru- 
ment-of his fall. The question of the relationship of the pair has 
been discussed in these pages recently.* This perversion of love is 
the tragedy that is brought before us. But the punishment of 
each has to be suggested as well as the moving forces of evil. 
In the case of Lady Macbeth we see in direct fashion the working 
of the mind, an indication that throws light on the use that 
Shakespeare made of the supernatural. In Lady Macbeth’s case 
we are moved in just the same way as in the case of supernatural 
agency. Indeed, the Knocking at the Gate is a supreme 
psychological achievement. But in the case of Macbeth the method 
is different. The hasty mind shaped its own fears as well as its 
own hopes. It projects into the King’s own seat at the feast the 
bloody form of Banquo; not, it will be noticed, of Duncan. Duncan 
is the nightmare of the Queen. The first scene of the fourth act is a 
pure figment of Macbeth’s brain. There was no other way to bring 
his distracted self before the audience. We see the King’s mind 
reflected in these apparitions in a way that no soliloquy could 
produce. Scott was right when he said that Shakespeare was 
“ thé first of authorities in such a case.” He shows us the mind 
and the personality at work through the presentation of super- 
natural agencies. And a ghost is not less real in that it is a 
projection of the mind—though that is another story. 
i J. E. G DoE M. 


——————2+o<—__- 


| | REVIEWS. 
MR. ‘PEEL ON THE FUTURE OF ENGLAND.+ 


Mr. George Peel has with this work, which ‘‘ purports to 
“ give an account #f the inward forces determining our future, 
“and attempts to indicate the result,” completed that investiga- 
tion of our position which began with a description of the outward 
forces for and against us in the two books, The Enemies of 


* Literary Supplement, March, roxr. 


+7 he ‘Future of England, by the Hon. George Peel, author of “The Enemies’ 
of England,” and “The Friends of England.” Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd. (price 6s. net). 
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England . (1902) and The Friends of England (1905). The 
attempt to summarise our position has been an ambitious one, 
but, based as it has been on a really close and generally first- 
_ hand acquaintance with the authorities and data available, and 
/ a shrewd judicial and, on the whole, optimistic judgment, and 
set forth, as it is, with a singularly lucid prose style, it wi-l 
influence the minds of many readers. The book takes the form 
of a series jof meditations brought to the mind of the author 
as he watched London from Traitor’s Hill on Highgate Edge. 
The thinker} meditating on the rise of England, concludes thet 
her greatness ‘‘ cannot be ascribed either to the resources of her 
*“ wealth, or/to the impulse of her religion, or to the organisation 
*‘of her armaments, or to that inborn attraction which shines in 
*** some characters.” She is great because she led the way fer 
the organisation of modern freedom and modern industry. ‘‘ She 
“claimed for the individual such security against his kindred, 
vo, “man, and ‘such power over his parent, Nature, as he had never 
; ““yet known?” Whither will she next lead the world? Mr. Peel 
| realises that ““ the hopes of the people are the future of England ”’; 
jhe reasons that ‘‘ our industrial system, apart from certain curable 
‘ weaknesses, is sound. . . . Our system, thus rectified, 
I will be oné of the highest excellence, and that. it is thus capable 
i“ and assured of a long and goodly future.” Our foreign trade 
ihas, in the last ten years, expanded by nearly fifty per cent., and it 
“is very evenly distributed throughout the world; our business men 
‘and: our artizans are- the fittest in the world; our capital is ample 
and boldly worked. On the other hand, we need more creative 
(capacity in our industries, which (whether it be in manufactures 
Ær agriculture) do not give the return we might expect. The 
few science (and the new education) must step in here and give 
the new outlook. Demand for our products must be stimulated, 
and it is in this respect that the peace which we have given to our 
Abian and African Empires will, in the long run, 'repay us. 
We must create markets in these great lands. We must, by 
wise devices} and ameliorative legislation, solve the problem cf 
casual labour; we must create smooth relations between capital 
and skilled labour; we must create by social machinery social 
conditions that will render impossible the bulk of unnecessary 
\isery that surrounds us to-day—‘ there is to be a Plimsoll line of 
titizenship, ”; and, lastly, we must have profit-sharing on a vast 
ee “thei only final cure for the war of labour and capital is 
i - that labour should own some actual share in its own industries ” 
zand the land-industry not the least. We agree most heartily 
avith Mr. Peel that along these lines lie the rays of hope. There 
ia is a good tf and it may well be our time. 
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Mr. Peel goes on to`deal with “ Our Domestic Future.” Our 
hope lies in the phrase of Mr. John Burns, ‘‘ We are beginning 
“ to concentrate on the child.’ On the subject of education Mr. . 
Peel is less accurate than is his wont. Our grammar schools 
are pre-Renaissance creations—the best gift of the Middle Ages; 
‘while what we are told about American education, and even 
‘Scottish education, is, alas, only true on paper. The early > 
American schools died out, and in the ’sixties of the last century, 
when our schools were at a very low ebb, they were really better 
than the Scottish schools. But it is true that we are on the 
verge of a wonderful advance in English education; that and the 
new attention to child-health are the most hopeful signs of the 
times. We are a little surprised that Mr. Peel does not see that 
the present distinction between primary and ‘secondary education’ 
is-artificial, unreal, and harmful. . What we need is a threefold . 
system of preparatory schools (to the age of eight years), inter- 


mediate schools, and universities’ in direct relations with. the,“ 


intermediate schools, and the treatment in all schools of religion 
as a subject of the first importance. . 

Mr. Peel discusses the future relationship of Democracy t 
International Peace. He feels the weakness of the argument 
for and against the peacefulness of Democracy; he denies, wit 
reason, ‘‘ that nations are fundamentally hostile ” ; and it is a 
least doubtful whether economic pressure makes for war. Th 
whole question is doubtful, but at any rate our interests hav 
become European, and European nations need each other: to-day 
The sense of peace is in the air, and international arbitratio 
is as much in the minds of men as industrial arbitration. Buf 
our relationship with Europe needs the exercise of infini 
patience if we are to achieve a real concert of Europe—a unity” 
of the West kept in permanent equilibrium by the weight of our - 
kindred and our friends in the other quarters of the world. 4 It 
is a fine ideal, and one within the limits of possibility. i 

But Mr. Peel thinks that after all “ the weightiest obligatļon . 
“of England lie eastward. Out there, we shall finally win, 
‘or lose, our title to lead-the world.” We have given Inglia 
much; it remains to give her health of body and of mind. ‘The 
plague in India must be conquered, and her educational sys ym 
re-organised, and so re-organised that the Indian woman comes 
. into her own. As a further goal, there is the question, ‘‘ not ° 
“ of property, but of freedom ”’; and this would not be impossible 
if India adopted Christianity and all that it implies. This can 
only come by building from the bottom, by starting from the 


lowest strata of society. The work has begun, and jif, as the 
Bishop of Madras declares, within as have 
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fluence. ; : : 
;/ It is curious to find that local circumstances prevented thé 
“evolution of a national Italian style until almost the period, the 
twelfth century, when Italy evolved her national tongue. In this 
style we observe the gradual combination of Celtic, Lombardic, 
Byzantine, and classical influences. No better example could be 
given of the interactions of art in Europe in the age that led up 
to the Renaissance. But the gradual tendency was to absorb the 
full Byzantine tradition. Mr. Herbert has an important passage 
dealing with this point. He is describing the Exultet in the British 
Museum (Add. 30,337):—_- 
= Though damaged by the flaking away of the colours, it 
remains one of the finest surviving examples of its class; and its 
best miniatures already foreshadow that lovely early Italian style 
which, seen at its best in the Sienese and Umbrian Schools, added 
dramatic} expression and a light and brilliant colouring to the 
grand and spiritual Byzantine types on which it was founded. Its 
prevailing tints are blue and red; and these, with a-plenteous use 
of gold, give its paintings a rich, bright, and yet charmingly soft 
and harmonious effect. The workmanship is uneven; but in the 
best pictures, such as the Harrowing of Hell, with its splendid 
rushing figure of Christ, one sees more the large, free manner of 
the fresco painter than the comparatively cramped technique of the 
miniaturist. pe 
Mr. Herbert goes on to describe the overflow of the Byzantine 
influence from Southern Italy through the whole of the Peninsula, 

“ producing a sudden outburst of pictorial art, often of peculiar 
“ loveliness, in which the stateliness of Byzantium, her Oriental 
“ faculty for; presenting spiritual mysteries under the guise of 

“ earthly magnificence, was softened, humanised, by the gentler 
“temper of the Italian religious mind.’’ So Italian miniature and 
all Italian art took its peculiar note. How specialised that note 
was may be seen in the effect that the Italian environment had in 
the greatest period on Albrecht Diirer. 

Space will hot allow us to consider that portion of this delightful 
book which will chiefly delight many readers, the period from 
the thirteenth century to the Renaissance. English Gothic book 
illumination reached its height of freedom of line and technique 
in the early fourteenth century. A century earlier began the second 
efflorescence of French illumination, which sħone in the greatest 
splendour for two centuries. Some of the late thirteenth century 
work can truly be called consummate in line-and colour. Flemish 
illumination never in this age attained*to the English and Frenck 
standard of delicate achievement, while Germany never joined the 
new school ;at all. English illumination’ decayed somewhat 
suddenly after the great days of the early fourteenth century, 


éasier to explain by a Byzantine than by a late classical 
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though there was a brief interval, possibly under Bohemian 
influence, at the end of the century. But the French glories did\ 
not fail, and some of. the mid-fifteenth century work may well rank à 
with other great pictorial achievements of the Renaissance. The 
work of Jean Fouquet is of the first rank. All the painters of this 
school are under Flemish influence. Italy, whence so much might 
have been expected, never’ attained the purity of note that dis- 
tinguished the mighty French and Flemish schools—the latter 
extending into the mid-sixteenth century—though the Italian 
Renaissance, of course, produced work of extraordinary elaboration 
and beauty. 
* + # x. 
: ; » 
MR. HYNDMAN’S LIFE.* ' 
Mr. Hyndman’s life, if not exactly ‘‘ adventurous,” has been, 
at any rate, sufficiently interesting to make his experiences worth: - 
recording. We can never hear too much about the men of whom 
he writes; and the movements in which he has played a part are 
still in full swing. Born in the West End and educated at Trinity, 
he ‘came to. be associated with a party which derives almost the 
whole of its strength from the working-classes; and the history 
of Socialism. in England is, to some extent, the history of Mr. 
Hyndman. His first exciting experience was in 1866, when he acted 
as correspondent for the Pall Mall in the Italian war against 
Austria, and shared the fortunes of the Garibaldian army. It was 
the interest thus aroused in the Italian cause that led ‘to his intro- 
duction to Mazzini, to whom one of the most interesting chapters 
in the book is devoted.: On approaching the shabby lodging- 
house in Fulham he felt a sensation of nervousness which never 
affected him before or since., But while recognising his splendid. 
idealism and self-sacrifice, he was convinced that Cavour was right 
‘in his policy of unification under the House of Savoy. Not less 
interesting is the account of his friendship with George Meredith, 
which lasted for half a century. Making his acquaintance just ` 
after the publication of Richard Feverel, he was struck by the 
brilliant spontaneity of his conversation, and he regards the ques- 
tion of Burnand, ‘‘ Why won’t you write as you talk? ’’ as a justi- 
fiable criticism. ‘‘ Why ‘Meredith with such a wonderful gift of 
“clear, forcible language should have deliberately cultivated arti- 
“ ficiality I have never been able to comprehend.” The artificiality 
grew upon him, and there fs a curious scene at Box Hill when the 
host suddenly changed from the natural to the stilted style on the 
arrival of a distinguished visitor. 


* The Record of an Adventurous Life, by H. M. Hyndman. Macmillan. 1911. 
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T he ‘latter half of 1e book is mainly devoted to the Socialist 
movement. The chapter on Karl Marx is of extraordinary in- 
terest, and no more life-like portrait of the great propagandist has 


” ever been painted. Pacing up and down his little room at Hamp- 


stead for two or three hours at a stretch, Marx poured forth his 
thoughts on every theme in heaven and earth. Though the friend- 
ship was severed, Mr. Hyndman looks back on him with affec- 


._tionate admiration. *“‘ He was undoubtedly a genius, and I con- 


“ sider it one of the great privileges of my life that I was permitted 
“to know him well.” Of William Morris the picture is equally 
intiphate. After their differences had been made up, Morris 
generously declared at a public meeting, ‘‘ Hyndman and I had 
“å great quarrel—he was quite right and I was quite wrong.” 
hile Marx and Morris were rather thinkers than politicians, 
¥ Liebknecht, of all the Socialist leaders I ever met, most fully 
‘““ deserved the title of statesman.” Mr. Hyndman draws a striking 
picture of the veteran German leader and Jaurés while guests to- 
gether in Queen Anne’s Gate. ‘‘ Liebkneckt cool, able, cautiously 
“ daring, and quite devoid of oratorical arts and graces; Jaurès 
“brilliant, dashing, and apparently rash, though really much 
“ more prudent than he looked.” But even the star of Jay 
pales beside that of Clemenceau, ‘‘ the most brilliant man I e 
“ knew.’ The volume is full of good things, and it is possible ù 
enjoy it without agreeing with Mr. Hyndman’s politj$ 
[ESRC 
* * * i aL 
DR. MONROE’S CYCLOPÆDIA OE Ia 
l 
The contents of the second volumè (Chu-Fu 

of Education, edited by Professor Monroe, * are a Tram 
ment upon those of its predecessor. There are a solidity and Soun—_. 
ness of treatment which were not so apparent in the first volume, 
while the breadth and variety of subjects suffer no diminution. The 
subject of the first article is ‘‘ Church Attendance of Scholars,” in 
which it is claimed that the attendance of scholars at church pre- 
serves an educational continuity of practice that goes back for many 
centuries. The writer, perhaps, does not appreciate the extent to 
which attendance at Sunday school is now regarded by the children 
and their parents as an adequate substitute for church-going. But 
the attitude of the Cyclopedia to the “religious question ” is 
scrupulously fair and impartial. Place is given-to an admirable 
article on ‘f Convent Schools,” by the Professor of Education in 
the Roman Catholic University of America. The excellence of 


* A Cyclopedia of Education, edited by Paul Monroe, Ph.D. Macmillan & Co. 
(price 21s. net). 
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the education given in such schools is recognised by many people, 
who have no leanings at all towards the Roman communion, 
sending their children to them. In the able review of education\, 
in England, there is a recognition of the important part played by ` 
the divergence of views upon the form of religious instruction, ^ 
together with an estimate of the effect which it has had upon the 
development of the educational system. The editor discreetly 
_ entrusted this article to an American contributor, who sums up: f 
‘““ The education system, like the national life of England, not Siy 
“‘ progresses by compromise, but holds to what is enduring iby a 
“ marvellous system of checks and countér-checks.”’ It is intelrest- 
ing and important to note that ‘‘the means of prolonging 
‘“ education of the industrial classes beyond the ordinary sch 
“period ” is regarded as ‘‘the greatest educational problem 
“ the present time.” There is a small slip on p. 467, where 188 
should be read for 1899 in referring to the Local Government Act. 
In this country the question is often raised whether full value is 
being obtained for the large sums of money expended upon educa- 
tion. Professor Chamberlain discusses one aspect of the inquiry 
in an article upon ‘‘ Education and Crime,” which admits that 
ation has not produced the expected results in the diminution 
rime. The influence of the unsatisfactory home is stronger 
fan that’of the school, and in this connection attention may be 
irected to an article by Mr. Reigart, which endeavours to correct . 
the prevailing tendency to forget that the school is only one among -_— 
many educational agencies of which the home is perhaps the most 
important. 
A feature of this second volume is the number of historical 
articles, chiefly from the pens of Professor Foster Watson, 
Mr. A. F. Leach, and Mr. J. E. G. de Montmorency, 
which will remain of permanent value whatever changes may 
be required in other parts of the Cyclopedia. It is difficult 
to find titles with suitable key words, so that some may be 
in danger of being passed without notice. Such are, for example, 
‘Common Law in English Education,’ ‘‘ Lord Eldon and 
“ Education,” while ‘‘ Commonwealth in England and Education,”’ 
“ Dissenters in Education,” ‘ Eighteenth Century Education in 
“ England,” and ‘‘ Elizabethan Period in Education,” may more 
probably be sought as titles. With these historical articles, con- 
taining the result of much research, may be mentioned two others 
giving accounts of Collegiate Church Schools and Dame Schools. 
_ In one department the Cyclopedia may claim to be an educational 
Notes and Queries by its collection of facts and lore which might 
otherwise escape notice. There is an article on a commonplace 
book which suggests a theme capable of considerable expansion. Is 
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Review. Mr. Harley then states the situation in 1910, and proceeds 
to discuss the work and thought of M. Anatole France and of Proudhon, 

/ and to consider the positive collapse of the old Collectivism, the position 
of the ‘‘ labourist,” and the relation of pure reason to social problems. 
-The book deals with the transformation of the form of a problem. Many 
problems that are insoluble as they stand can be transformed with 
something like ease and then become soluble. Is the Social Problem 
such a problem? The Christian Socialist says yes ; this author says yes. 
It is probably as they say. 


* * * 


'“ Picturesque Paraguay ” (Charles H. Kelly, price 16s. net), by Mr. 
Alexander K. Macdonald, consists of ‘‘a series of loosely connected 
‘* sketches, covering a period of fifteen years’ sport and pioneering in 
“ Paraguay. . . where every man may have bread-and-butter and a 
“ cottage of his own, if he likes to work for it. . . . In Paraguay 
‘, there is, so far, no competition to face. The veriest novice is certain 
‘of making at least a living, if he is really satisfied to materialise the 
'“ simple life in his own person, while the’ skilled agriculturist and stock- 
‘“ breeder may find practically unlimited scope for their capital and 
“energy.” Mr. Macdonald claims that his is the only book of this 
kind yet published (he overlooks a recent book by a missionary whose life 
has been spent in the Chaco area), and adds ‘‘ the average Briton really 
““knows a great deal more of the heart of Africa than the untrodden 
‘ wilds of Central South America.” The book is intended as a hand- 
book of those tropical regions which are still as yet unmapped in any 
scientific sense. We catch glimpses of the River Plate, and are carried 


{ into ‘‘ Monkey Land,” though not in search of the million sterling hidden 


1 
: 


by the Paraguayan leader, Lopez, when in flight from the Brazilians 
during the days of desolation. The Jesuit influence was wholly beneficent. 
and the withdrawal of the Order a disaster. The poverty of the country is 
due to ignorance ; the natural resources are the richest in the world, and 
there is no land that need be waste land. All is richness and beauty. 
The unknown fauna of Paraguay and the Chaco forms an interesting 
chapter. The dog-snake (Mboyd Tagwa)—a monster of thirty metres. 
that barks—has never been captured, but certainly exists in the Laguna 
Ibera, in Paraguay, and the reaches of the Chaco. There is a terrible 
black tree-climbing creature of which the natives go in fear; there is z 
‘white long-haired creature, the size of a sheep, that hunts in packs, anc 
attacks human beings ; there is the spotted antelope ; and the Dinosaurus 
(the natives describe an animal indistinguishable from it); and, lastly, 
there is (perhaps) a phosphorescent bird. Mr. Macdonald does not men- 
tion the mammoth ant-eater which is said to have been seen. A body was 
certainly found, but it is suspected to have been uncovered in an earth- 
slip exposing the remains of prehistoric days. 
* * * 


Mr. Harold Williams has done useful work in his ‘‘ Two Centuries 
“of the English Novel ” (Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., price ys. 6d. 
net), which traces the evolution of this literary form from the time of 


~~Daniel Defoe, who died in 1731, to Robert Louis Stevenson, who died in 


1894. ~Stevenson is included in the chapter, ‘‘ Other names in the Nine- 
“ teenth Century,” and is dismissed with a panegyric on his style and his 
outlook, and with the-phrase, ‘‘ a novelist in the greater sense he hardly 
“ was, save in his last book.” Yet it is probable that Stevenson will 
outlive, in the company of Defoe, most of the other names mentioned in 
this book. The specific names to which Mr. Williams devotes special 
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chapters end with Mr. Hardy, happily still with us. The complete list 
oí first-rank novelists includes sixteen names, Defoe, Richardson, 


Fielding, Smollett, Stern, Goldsmith, Jane Austen, Scott, Dickens, \, 


Thackeray, the Bronté sisters, George Eliot, George Meredith (whom \ 


Mr. Williams regards as somewhat under the influence of his father-in- 
law, Thomas Love Peacock); and Mr. Hardy. Mr. Williams examines 
these successive writers with care and a judicial mind. He says in one 
place: ‘‘ The suggestion that the future of English fiction lies through 
“ George Eliot and George Meredith is, very possibly, less unlikely of 
“ fulfilment than most prophecies ; and it is worth noticing that neither 
“ was wholly English, but rather Welsh by extraction.” This seems 
to us to be true, and yet it is perhaps as likely to be true that the future 
of the English novel will lie with Irish, or possibly American writers. 
But Mr. Williams holds that ‘‘ America has not yet produced novelists 
“ of supreme genius.’ Surely Hawthorne is not far away from supreme 
greatness in art. But Mr. Williams thinks that Thackeray ‘‘ is the most 
“ significant name within the century.’ Every novel reader will enjd¥. 


this book, and fight with other novel readers as to some or other of Mr.*. 


Williams’ views ; and probably Mr. Williams asks no more. 
* * % ke 

In ‘“ The Man-Made World, or Our Androcentric Culture ’’ (T. Fisher 
Unwin, price 4s. 6d. net), by Charlotte Perkins Gilman, we have an 
attempt to analyse ‘“‘ the effect upon our human development ” of the 
dominance in the past of the male. This authoress holds—and the theory 
is certainly a quite possible one—‘ that the female is the race type, and 
“the male, originally but a sex type, reached a later equality with the 
‘“ female, and, in the human race, became her master for a considerable 


“ historic period,” and discusses at length and in various fields the effect $ 


of this overruling power of the male. We fully agrée, with certain 
modifications of so general a statement, that pre-eminence is ‘‘ a distinc- 
‘“ tion of humanity and not of sex,” and that ‘‘ the scope and purpose of 
“ human life is entirely above and beyond the field of sex relationship.’ 
There is some evidence that sex determines certain qualities. There has 
never been a supreme woman musical composer, though women have 
always had a free hand in music ; and though there have been women 
with great mathematical powers of analysis, yet women have never pro. 

` duced a creative or inventive mathematician of absolutely the first rank. 
The whole question of the influence of sex on social and economic and 
political affairs is full of extraordinary difficulties, and we welcome any 
contributions to the subject. It is certainly not possible to eliminate 
the sex element in a large bulk of the questions that arise, and that has 
to be remembered in questions of education. The joint education of 
“boys and girls is never successful, except under circumstances of extra- 
ordinary caution, in the case of older girls and boys. Dual education 
for the multitude has so far not justified itself, though it can be made 
successful by exceptional teachers. 


e.e ——-s+e<—____- 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. . 


We must note the publication by Mr. Robert S. Rait, the Oxford 
authority on Scottish history, of a volume entitled ‘‘ Scotland ” (Messrs. 
A. and C. Black, price 5s. net), in the excellent ‘‘ Making of the Nations ” 
series. Mr. Rait tells us that he has endeavoured to give “ something 
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which was ‘‘ almost intolerable to the vast majority of its people.” 
The sad thing was, Mr. Chamberlain went on to say, that the 
prospects of Welsh Disestablishment should be “ overshadowed 
* and darkened ” by the introduction of Irish Home Rule. Even 
“ the just and pressing demands of ‘ poor little Wales’ ”’ were, it 
seemed, to give way. ‘‘ Poor little Wales indeed,” he exclaimed, 
‘Cif this be truel!” Let us hope that Mr. Chamberlain’s tears of 
pity will be dried now that the just and pressing demands of Wales 
and of Ireland are not to be postponed, the one to the other. 

The desirability of seeking to carry in the same session any very 
large and sweeping Reform Bill in addition must, however, be 
doubted. The two omnibuses may be driven ‘‘ through Templ2 
“ Bar” abreast, but can the three? It must be remembered that 
fhe new machinery of legislation will during this Session be very 
much on its trial. The Welsh Disestablishment Bill, though th2 
principle of it excites much passion, does not involve any large 
mass of detail, and need not occupy any very great amount of time, 
especially if a portion of it be referred to a Grand Committee. 
But the Irish Home Rule Bill is bound to be no less complicated 
than contentious; to offer as broad a front to reasonable debate as 
occasion for obstinate resistance. There are, of course, effective 
weapons in the chamber of Closure; but it is to be hoped that the 
guillotine may not be so employed as to exclude any material 
portions of the Bill from discussion. For it has to be remembered 
that under the new machinery the House of Commons is supreme, 
and that a Bill reintroduced session after session so as to overru-e 
the veto of the Lords in the end must be ‘‘ the same Bill.” The 
first discussion must, therefore, be exhaustive, or there will be no 
discussion at all which can be effective. Yet who can doubt that a 
Home Rule Bill requires effective discussion? Sir Edward Grey 
described the Parliament Act the other day as ‘‘ exceedingly 
‘‘cumbrous.’’? Worse things might come to be said of it if the 
Home Rule Bill were put through without the fullest discussion. 
We should then have a House of Commons ‘‘ supreme,” but in 
fetters. 

This being so, must it not appear an impossible proposition <o 
add to the Welsh Disestablishment Bill and the Home Rule Bill 
a Reform Bill on the sweeping lines which Mr. Asquith forz- 
shadowed (or was supposed to have foreshad@wed) last year? It 
seems probable that Parliamentary exigencies and the limits >f 
human endurance will confine Reform during the present Session 
to the shorter and simpler task of abolishing the Plural Vote. The 
fortune of the ballot has been favourable to this course by givirg 
the first place to a Private Member who intends to introduce a B: II 
in that sense, drafted by the Solicitor-General. If the larger 
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Reform Bill were to be crowded out till next Session, no injustice, 
but rather the reverse, would be done to the cause of Women’s 
Suffrage. It will be remembered that the Government are already 
pledged to give full facilities to a Conciliation Bill. This raises 
the question on a smaller, and therefore, as I apprehend, on a far 
more practicable scale. The promise to introduce an Adult Suffrage 
Bill (for so it was interpreted), on which an amendment to include 
Adult Female Suffrage would be in order, was supposed to have 
“ torpedoed ” the Conciliation Bill. More probably, as it seems to 
ne, it might at the same time torpedo Women’s Suffrage altogether. 
The British people like to make their reforms gradually, and to 
take one step at a time; and I find it difficult to believe that the 
present electorate would support Parliament in swamping them at 


pne swoop by the enactment of Female Suffrage on the larger scale? 


III. 


Thus slightly lightened, the work of reform to which the new 
machinery is to be set this year may -be put through without 
bringing the machinery into discredit. The Opposition, however, 
will attempt, if one may judge from indications given by the pre- 
liminary debate on the Address, to discredit the machinery on 
broader ground. They propose to challenge the moral right of the 
Government to proceed, in the present state of parties and at the 
present stage of our Constitutional evolution, with any large politi- 
cal reforms whatever. Their arguments addressed to this point are 
worth examining in some detail, because they touch fundamental 
principles of government. . 

It is to be maintained by the Opposition, it seems, first, that 
the Liberal Government have no right to pass a Home Rule Bill, 
because they have not an ‘‘ independent ” majority. On this point 
Mr. Asquith’ is to be bombarded with his old speeches on the 
subject-of Home Rule and independence of the Irish vote. It 
may be useful to set out the crucial passages here. Addressing 
his constituents at Ladybank in 1901, Mr. Asquith said :— 


“ I have for some time held the opinion, which I have expressed 
to you, my constituents, before now, that the Liberal Party ought 


‘not to assume the duties and responsibilities of government unless ` 


it can rely on an independent Liberal Majority in the House of 
Commons.—(Times, September 3oth.) 
A ‘little later Mr. Asquith spoke at Edinburgh, and returned to 
the subject in. the following words :— 


C eI said the other day that, in my opinion, it would not be wise 
for the Liberal Party to repeat the experiment of 1892, and to 
assume powér when it would only be retained by the support of 


\ 


` 
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BON 


Irish votes. Some people, some v4 ‘excellent friends of mine, 
have thought that an inopportune rè. 1ark—one of those things 
which, however strongly they are thought, it is perhaps better 
to leave unsaid. (Hear, hear.) I respectfully differ from you, 
and j have nothing to retract or to qualify.”—(Times, October 
17th. 


This is the material at Mr. Bonar Law’s disposal. Out of it, 
by an interpretation which is probably incorrect, he founds an 
innuendo which is demonstrably false. The interpretation put 
upon Mr. Asquith’s words is that he meant to exclude the Liberal 
Party from office unless it could rely upon a majority of its own 
over all other parties combined. The phrase, an ‘‘ independent 
Liberal majority,” may, it is true, mean two different things. 
It may mean either a majority over the Conservatives, if the Irish 
vote be excluded ; or a majority over all other parties in the House 
combined. Mr. Asquith’s words should be interpreted, I submit, 
in the light of the circumstances in which the speeches were 
delivered. He expressly referred to the experiment of 1892, and 
the state of parties after that election must be remembered. I 
compare them with that which existed at the beginning of the 
present Parliament :— 

Lib. & Lab. Conserv. Nationalist. 


1893 TF kas 274 nae 315 eae 8r 
IQII si so 314 Esi 272 oP 84 


In 1893 the Liberals had assumed power when it could “‘ only” 
be retained by the active support, when it would have disappeared 
by the abstention, of the Nationalist vote. To-day, the Liberal 
Party is in power with a majority which is independent of the Irish 
vote, in the sense that it would still be a majority if the Irish 
abstained. In 1893 the Conservatives outnumbered the Minis- 
terialists (independent of the Irish); to-day, the Ministerialist 
coalition outnumbers the Conservatives (independent of the Irish). 
But, says Mr. Bonar Law, if the Irish voted against you, out you 
would have to go. And that is true; but the retort is obvious. 
The Irish could only prevail against the Government if they voted 
with the Conservatives. It is Mr. Bonar Law in that case who 
would be “‘ dependent upon the Irish vote.” If it be wicked for 
the Liberals to stay in because a combination ef Tories and Irish 
could turn them out, it would be equally wicked for the Tories to 
turn them out by means of such a combination. The situation 
to-day is, in short, as Mr. Asquith said in the House of Commons. 

.the other night, fundamentally different from that which existed 
during the experiment of 1893. Then there was no majority for 
Home Rule apart from the Irish vote; now there is a majority for 
it in Great Britain. 
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On an interpretation of Mr. Asquith’s words which thus ignores 
an essential factor, the Opposition found an innuendo which, if 
true, would justly damage the moral credit of the Government. 
But the innuendo is false. The suggestion is that Mr. Asquith had 
abandoned the advocacy of Home Rule after the experience of 
1893, that the Liberal Government of 1906 being (in the larger 
sense) independent of the Irish vote, turned a cold shoulder to the 
Irish cause, and that the present Government has taken up Home 
Rule, not from conviction, but only because they are (in the 
narrower sense) dependent on the Irish vote. Mr. Bonar Law 
will find it impossible to substantiate this case. There was a 
characteristic attitude of Mr. Gladstone’s which many members 
and strangers will remember. An opponent began to read sonfe 
old speech, and Mr. Gladstone with deferential attention put hand 


to ear. The opponent paused with a proud sense of being about i A 


to cover the great man with confusion; and then with a genial 
smile Mr. Gladstone would say, ‘‘ Will you kindly read on?” 
If Mr. Bonar Law should read out the passages from Mr. Asquith’s 
old speeches, set out above, the present Prime Minister also may 
be trusted to say ‘“‘ Read on’’; and if Mr. Bonar Law does so, 
what he will have to read is this:— — 


“I am painfully aware that the language I am using, plain 
though it is, will, if I leave the matter there, be misunderstood in 
some quarters and be misrepresented in others. Let me add, 
therefore, that the problem of Irish "government is as serious and 
intractable as ever it was. You cannot kill it by kindness ; you 
cannot extinguish it by land purchase; you may shut your eyes 
to it, but it will continue to stare you in the face. Indeed, in 
some ways the problem grows more complicated and more perplex- 
ing as it is more clearly seen to be closely bound up with two 
other problems of statesmanship the future has to solve—the 
efficiency of our Parliamentary machine, and the relation of the 
different parts of the Empire to the centre and to one another. 
For my own part, I believe as strongly as ever I did in the two 
governing principles which I have preached among you ever since 
I have had the honour to be your representative—namely, first, 
the necessity of maintaining the universal, absolute, and un- 
impaired supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, and, subject to 
that condition, the policy of giving as large and as liberal a 
devolution of local power and local responsibilities as statesman- 
ship pan from time to time devise.’”-—({Times, September 3oth, 
1901. i 


Mr. Asquith, then, ine1go1 did not abandon the Irish cause. 
Home Rule was not put to the country as an issue on which the 
Parliament of 1906 was elected, because there were other issues 
which for the moment were more urgent. But the cause of Home 
Rule was never removed from the Liberal programme, and liberty 
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of action to deal with that question, when the Parliament of 1906 
should come to an end, was expressly, repeatedly, and emphatically 
asserted by the Jeaders of the Liberal Party. That liberty of action 
is now to be put into operation. The leaders of the Opposition 
appealed to the country at the last election to turn the Liberals out 
on the very,ground that such would be the case; and they appealed 
in vain. Parliament has, therefore, a full and‘ clear right, in 
accordance with the spirit of our representative institutions, to pass 
a Home Rule Bill. There is a majority in favour of the principle 
both among the representatives of the United Kingdom as a whole, 
and among those of Great Britain. It is a strange interpretation 
of Unionism to suggest that Irish, Scotch, and Welsh repre- 
sentatives should not be counted. It is a preposterous travesty of 


, the representative system to say, when British Liberals are in 


favour of a certain policy, which is the policy also of the Irish 
party, that a coalition between them to carry it through is an 
unholy alliance of unprincipled log-rollers. 

There is much talk among Unionists of the Referendum, and 
the division of opinion within the Cabinet on the subject of 
Women’s Suffrage has led many Liberals also to take up the tale. 
A good deal of confused thinking and curious cross-currents have 
resulted. Indeed, it may ‘be said that politicians are now largely 
divided into two classes; (1) those who support the Referendum 
in general, but object to its application to a particular case, and 
(2) those who object to the Referendum in general, but support its 
application to the same particular case. From which state of facts 
a cynic might be tempted to draw the conclusion that men are apt 
to support the Referendum when they think it would favour their 
personal views, and to oppose it when they think the contrary. It 
is better to stick to one’s principles. Without denying that there 
may be special cases for the application of the Referendum, and 
without saying that its introduction may never come to be advis- 
able, the Liberal principle is to stand by the system of representa- 
tive government. That is the principle of the Parliament Act. 
The Opposition put their alternative policy before the country at 
the last election, and the country rejected it. They now seek to 
discredit the representative system by putting the following case: 
“ The present Government are going to force trough Parliament, 
“ by means of a log-rolling coalition, various Bills, none of which, 
“if separately submitted to the people, would secure a majority.” 
An argument unsound in principle andssupported by an unverifi- 
able assumption! Who has any right to assume that Welsh 
Disestablishment or Home Rule would not obtain a majority on 
a Referendum? The result would no doubt depend in part upon 
the amount of party pressure and party propaganda brought to 
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bear. The average English elector cannot reasonably be expected 
to be quite so keen about Welsh Disestablishment as the average 
Welsh one; nor the average British elector to be quite so ardent 
an Irish Home Ruler as an Irishman. And herein a general re- 
flection on. the Referendum suggests itself. You could never 
fairly submit what, on Swiss analogy, may be called a Cantonal 
question to a Federal referendum. Devotees of the Referendum 
ought to be Federal Home Rulers to a man. But our system is 
representative government and party government. Party, 
according to Burke’s definition, is a body of men united to promote 
the national interest by their joint endeavours upon some common 
principle or principles in which they are agreed. They may not 


all be equally interested in every item of the party programmé, | 


and a point may come at which a man’s individual opinion on 
a particular point requires him temporarily or altogether to leave 
the party. But religious equality and local self-government are 
general principles upon which Liberals are agreed. The case of 
the Opposition is that a combination is unholy and log-rolling 
unless each individual is equally enthusiastic on every item of the 
common programme. With strange inconsistency Mr. Bonar 
Law, in his first speech as Unionist leader, appealed to Conserva- 
tives, who might be lukewarm about Tariff Reform, to subordinate 
their feelings to other common ends. Yet the inconsistency is 
not so strange, neither ; for complete independence on each isolated 
point would make party government impracticable, just as the 
normal use of the Referendum would destroy representative 
government. 


IV. 


I claim, then, to have shown that there is nothing whatever in 
the present state of parties to invalidate the moral right of the 
House of Commons to pass a Home Rule Bill. The other con- 
tention of the Opposition, that there is something in the present 
stage of our Constitutional development to invalidate the claim, is 
equally without foundation. The Government, it is said, propose 
to introduce permgnent reforms and: to force them through by. 
means of ‘‘ an interim Constitution.” This article is written before 
the discussion of Mr. F. E. Smith’s amendment in that sense; but 
Sir Edward Grey made a remark at Manchester (Feb. 16th) which, 
torn from its context, may possibly be used to support the conten- 
tion. ‘‘I have never looked upon the Parliament Act,’’ he said, 
“as a final measure’’; and, similarly, Mr. Asquith’s statement 
(March 29th, 1910) that a more complete settlement ““ does not brook 
“delay ” will no doubt be quoted. But the reason why Mr. 
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Asquith and Sir Edward Grey regard the present solution as in- 
complete is neither that it deprives the country of the safeguarcs 
of delay, nor that it gives too great an advantage to a Liberal 
Government; but on the contrary, that it is (in Sir Edward Grey s 
words) ‘‘ exceedingly cumbrous,”’ and that it leaves too great an 
advantage to the Conservative Party. The Home Rule Bill caa 
become law against the will of the House of Lords only if it com- 
mands ‘‘ during three consecutive Sessions the unswerving support 
“of the House of Commons, dependent directly in its turn upoa 
“a stable and consistent public opinion in the constituencies.”’ 
That is a cumbrous proceeding during a Liberal Administratior, 
but so long as the House of Lords remains unreformed there is nJ 
security provided against hasty legislation by a Conservativ2 
Administration. It is the present Opposition, and not the present: 
Government, who are favoured by the “‘interim Constitution.” 


V. 


The Government have, then, the fullest right to pass a Home 
Rule Bill if they can, and the new machinery will enable them to 
make it law, despite the Veto of the House of Lords, if the House 
of Commons and the country continue to support them. What, 
it remains to ask, are the prospects? 

Inside the House the Session has begun very favourably for the 
Government. The defence has been strong; the attack very weak. 
The new leader of the Opposition, from whose militancy we were 
told to expect wonderful things, has opened his mouth only (as the 
Irish bull has it) to put his foot into it. A once popular poem tells 
us of a master ‘‘ who smiled upon the lad at the first stroke whick: 
‘“ passed what he could do.” Mr. Balfour in the intervals of play 
on the Riviera, where opponents have, we are told, found “his 
“ service and returns extremely difficult to take owing to the spin 
“which he gives to the ball,” * may conceivably, if he casts an eye 
over the Parliamentary reports, be tempted to smile, but it will 
hardly be with the-dmile which Mra: Browning attributes to Cimabue 
at the better performances of Giatto. To bring a charge of corrup- 
tion and, when challenged to substantiate it, tasay that you were 
only asking a question, is a form of militancy which shows neither 
chivalry nor valour; while, though, Mr. Bonar Law’s already his- 
toric “ certainly ” was short and sharp, yet a hundred pens (includ- 
ing his own) have since been at work, at great length and pains, 
to explain it away. The “‘ first constructive work ” of the Conser- 
vative Party has now been over-laid, it seems, by two other tasks: 


* Mr. Balfour as-2 Lawn-Tennis Player.—Times, February 2nd. 
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the restoration in one form or another of the Veto of the Lords, for 
one, and the repeal of the Insurance Act, for a second. It is not. 
on such a policy that the Opposition are likely to attract the support `, 
of the country. 

The Opposition point, however, to recent by-elections as proof 
positive that the tide is on the turn. To make light of by-elections 
would ill become one who in past years has sought to persuade 
the readers of various newspapers of the existence of a science of 
political meteorology. Where like can be compared with like, the 
figures of by-elections (and not merely the state of parties as 
affected by them) are a valuable guide to the movement of public 
opinion, but the case of Oldham, where there was a Labour candi- 
date at the by-election but not at previous General Elections, rendefs 
comparison uninstructive. Looking at the voting in recent 
elections, as a whole, one sees a weakening of the Liberal position 
as compared with the Conservative which is considerable, but is 
not large enough to portend any decisive movement. The Opposi- 
tion is still far from regaining, in the constituencies which have 
been tested, the position which it held in 1895 and 1900. As Mr. 
Lloyd George has recently pointed out, there have been twenty 
‘contested by-elections since the Insurance Bill was introduced. The 
Opposition have gained some ground ; but whereasin 1895 those seats 
were held by eleven Conservatives and nine Liberals, to-day they 
are held by six Conservatives and fourteen Liberals. 

It is, I suppose, upon the Home Rule Bill that the Opposition 
count as a principal asset in the present Session. They will make 
nothing out of the Insurance Act; for it is well-nigh certain that 
the more its actual provisions come to be understood, the less will 
the misrepresentations of the Opposition avail against it. When 
the Friendly Societies and great Insurance Companies are at work 
soliciting custom, the benefits made possible by the contributions 
of employers and the State will be brought home plainly enough, 
and Mr. Bonar Law’s friends will find it necessary to be busy again 
in explaining away his intention.‘‘ certainly’ to repeal the Act. 
Nor will the Opposition make much out of Welsh Disestablish- 
ment. The main objections to it are felt by those who are against 
the Liberal Party already and all the time. 

How will the cOuntry receive the Home Rule Bill? This is a 
question in a region of the unknowable. It requires some 
effort on the part of older politicians to realise the fact 
that a large proportions of the present electorate is com- 
posed of a younger generation to whom Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Parnell are hardly more than names, and who have never yet 
become familiar at close quarters with the problems of Home Rule. 
They will have ample opportunity of gaining such familiarity, for 
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the House of Lords—the hereditary foe of Irish liberties—may te 
trusted to use its power of delay to the uttermost. That Home 
Rule in principle and at a certain distance had no terrors for tke 
present electorate is proved by the complete failure of Mr. Balfour 
to excite them at the last election. But how will it be when it 
becomes a question of details and of immediate policy? There 
are those who, counting upon a favourable atmosphere at the 
present moment, are in favour of the largest possible grant of 
Home Rule on a Colonial basis, and who question the necessity of 
any safeguards or restrictions. To such counsellors words of 
caution suggested by past experience may be offered. Home Rule 
will not be carried at a rush. If it is to be carried in the end, -t 
Will have to survive in a fight at close quarters waged for two cr 
three years. It will be obstructed, as Mr. Asquith said in the first 
number of Home Rule Notes, “by the undergrowth of ancier.t 
*‘ prejudice, still powerful by its mere existence to hamper and to 
“clog.” It would be a mistake to underrate the strength cf 
opposition in Protestant Ulster, or to ignore the latent misgivings 
among Protestants nearer home. If anyone is inclined to make 
the latter miscalculation, his eyes should be opened by the remark- 
able letter which Dr. Horton addressed to the Times a few days 
ago. It wasa letter of a strange poignancy. In it we were showa 
that eminent man—the guide, philosopher, and friend of many 
thousands of godly men and women—wrestling anxiously with his 
conscience about Home Rule,‘ deciding ultimately in favour cf 
justice to Ireland as the higher law, but yet admitting that a heavy 
price must be paid; for what he foresees as a probable and desirable 
result of Irish Home Rule is the expatriation of Irish Protestants 
from their country! If this be the feeling in the mind of so staunca 
a Liberal as Dr. Horton, is it not a strong proof of the necessity 
of including in the Home Rule Bill those ample safeguards which 
Mr. Redmond on his side is fully prepared to accept? 

The case for what may be called political restrictions is equally 
cogent. By that expression I mean such limitations as shall 
preserve in fact, and not merely in name, the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, and shall maintain intact the essential unity 
of the United Kingdom. The terms Unionist and Separatist, 
which date from the first Home Rule Bill, weresquestion-begging ; 
but the feeling that the Bill had, or might assume, a disintegrating 
tendency split the Liberal Party and banished it from power for 
nearly twenty years. Let us be warned by past experience. The 
new Home Rule Bill must be so drawn, and so presented, as to 
be unassailably free from a separatist taint. The idea of 
“* Colonial’? Home Rule, involving complete fiscal autonomy fo? 
Ireland, has attracted many able Liberal thinkers in this country, 
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and it has advantages of simplicity and of seeming finality 
which at first sight may naturally commend it. But, as Mr. J.M. 
Robertson has succinctly stated, ‘‘ to give fiscal autonomy would 
“ mean disintegration of the United Kingdom,” and would render 
impossible any general scheme of Federal Home Rule. 

With these limitations, the Home Rule Bill of 1912 may 
reasonably hope to succeed. The atmosphere is far more favourable 
now than when Mr. Gladstone essayed the great deed that was too 
great. The fact, mentioned above, that a generation has grown 
up which knows not of 1886, is itself favourable. It is so, not 
because the present electorate will be less instructed, but because 
its mind will be less clogged by ancient prejudice. The conditions 

_of the time in Ireland, the course of recent legislation for th&t 
country, the tendency of events in other parts of the Empire, may 
all be expected to combine towards mitigating such prejudice, and 
securing for the new proposals a consideration on their merits. 
The congestion of business in the Imperial Parliament, and the 
, unwelcome necessity of meeting it by the closure of discussion, 
must have brought home to many minds the desirability ‘of devolv- 


_ 


ing local business upon local Assemblies. The record of the . 


present Government should clear it from any suspicion of separa- 
tism. It has appeased South Africa. It has admitted the 
Dominions, in the words of one of the Premiers, to the arcana of 
the Empire. And though the success of the King’s visit to India 
must in large measure be reckoned as a personal triumph of His 
Majesty’s, yet it is the policy of his Government which has 
contributed to pacify India. At home new machinery is now, as 
Mr. Bonar Law says, to be brought into operation. This will, 
indeed, be a memorable year in British history if the first result 
of the new machinery should be the passage of a Bill which by 
the concession of Home Rule to Ireland on ‘‘ Federal ” lines will 
give a new efficiency to thé Imperial Parliament, and bring a new 
strength and solidarity to the British Empire. 


E. T. Coox. 


THE WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL OPIUM 
CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 


, + HE High Contracting Powers, desirous of taking another 
“step in the direction marked out by the International 
‘ Commission at Shanghai in 1909, determined to prosecute the 
“progressive suppression of the abuse of opium, morphine, 
‘“ cocaine, and of drugs prepared or derived from them which are 
“liable to similar abuses, having regard to the necessity and 
“ mutual advantage of an international understanding, and con- 
j “vinced that they will obtain in this humanitarian effort the 
* “f unanimous support of all interested nations, have decided to 
“conclude a Convention with this end in view.” These weighty 
and well-chosen words of high purpose and endeavour form the 
eamble to the International Opium Convention, which was duly 
S. ned by the Plenipotentiaries of the twelve nationalities repre- 
ser “ed at the Hague Conference on January 23rd of this year. 
I had been unable to take part in the Shanghai Commission of 
1909, but on November 1 sth last I received from the Foreign Office 
‘and accepted an invitation to be one of the British delegates at the 
International Conference which was then about to assemble at the 
Hague. The names of the official delegates, representing the 
‘Colgnial, Indian, and Foreign Offices, respectively, had been 
previously announced; they were Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, 
‘Sir William S. Meyer, and Mr. W. G. Max Miiller. 
I had never taken part, in the House of Commins or elsewhere, 
‘in any public debate on the Opium question, and was to that 
-extent uncommitted, although I had both medically and politically 
given attentive consideration to the problem. 
I well remember the important debate in the Commons which 
‘took place in 1906, from which date it may be said a more vigorous 
-policy in regard to ‘he opium traffic took shape. The story of the 
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opium trade in the Far East is a long and not too creditable on 
It is unnecessary to recapitulate it here; it is with regard to recen 
developments only that I propose to deal in this article. ' 

At the close of the debate on May 3oth, 1906, on the motion of 
Mr. Theodore Taylor, the House of Commons with unanimity 
reaffirmed its conviction ‘‘ that the Indo-Chinese opium trade is 
“ morally indefensible, and requests his Majesty’s Government to 
“ take such steps as, may be necessary for bringing it to a speedy 
“ close.” i 

Lord Morley, then in the Commons and Secretary of State for 
India, in his memorable speech set off the ‘‘ philanthropists,” on 


the one hand, against ‘‘ the official-minded,’’ on the other, in‘ 


their attitude towards this question. He admitted that the 
Royal Commission appointed by Mr. Gladstone in 1894 to 
investigate the whole problem had ‘‘ somehow or other failed to 


“ satisfy public opinion in this country, and to ease the consciences ` 


“of those who had taken up the matter.” The reason for this dis- 
satisfaction was not, according to Lord Morley, far to seek; the 


Commission quoted doctors as to opium being no worse than’ > 


champagne, but that was not the experience of nations who knew 
it at close quarters. He cited, as an example, the action of the 
United States in the Philippines, where a Commission ‘‘ did not 
“take the medical evidence as conclusive, but examined into the 
“ social effects of opium,” and ‘‘ recognised the use of opium as 
“an evil for which no financial gain could compensate, and which 
“the citizens of the United States could not even passively 
“ encourage.’ Lord Morley ejaculated the question, ‘‘ What did 
‘* China want? ” and when the ever-vigilant Mr. Taylor replied, 
“ Freedom from opium,” he at once retorted that ‘‘ he hoped it 
“was so; if it were so, the thing was done.’ A new policy was 
then and there foreshadowed by the Secretary of State in these 
words: ‘‘ If China wanted seriously and in good faith to restrict 
“the consumption of this drug, the British Government would not 
“close the door. His Majesty’s Government would say they 
“ would agree to any plan for the restriction of the consumption 
“of opium brought forward in good faith, even though it might 
“ cost us some sacrifice.” 

In September of the same year (1906) a decree was issued by the 
Chinese Governrffent, ordering measures to be framed with a view 
to the prohibition of the production and consumption of opium 
throughout the Empire, and directing that all evils arising from 
foreign and native opium were to be eradicated within ten years. 

By an agreement entered into with China by the British 
Government as from January Ist, 1908, a reduction was to be 
progressively effected in the enormous volume of opium 


` 
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inually entering China from India. In the event of the Chinese 

‘overnment duly carrying out their arrangements, in regard to 
the reduction of the native supply in the three years 1908 to 1910, 
a similar reduction was to continue until 1917, when the Indo- 
Chinese traffic would cease. 

Meanwhile, the experience gained by the United States Govern- 
ment in the Philippines had led them to propose an international 
inquiry into the opium traffic in the Far East, with a view to 
ascertain ‘‘ whether the consequences of the opium trade and habit 
“ were not such that civilised Powers should do what they could 
“to put a stop to them.” 

The British Government, in agreeing to participate in the pro- 
posed International Commission at Shanghai, urged the extension 
of the inquiry so as to include the extent of cultivation of the 
poppy in China, explaining that the ‘‘aim and object of His. 
“ Majesty’s Government is to help the Chinese not merely to get 
“rid of the import but also of the production and consumption. 
“of opium in China itself.” 

The Commission sat at Shanghai from February Ist to 26th,. 
1909, and included representatives from the following thirteen. 
Powers; viz., Austria, China, France, Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Persia, Portugal, Russia, Siam, and’ 
the United States, and adopted nine resolutions, which were as 
follows :— 


1. That the International Opium Commission recognises the- 
unswerving sincerity of the Government of China in their efforts 
to eradicate the production and consumption of opium throughout 
the Empire ; the increasing body of public opinion among their- 
own subjects by which these efforts are being supported ; and the. 
real, though unequal, progress already made in a task which is 
one of the greatest magnitude. 

2. That in view of the action taken by the Government of China 
in suppressing the practice of opium-smoking, and by other- 
Governments to the same end, the International Opium Com- 
mission recommends that each delegation concerned move its own 
Government to take measures for the gradual suppression of the. 
practice of opium-smoking in its own territories and possessions 

e with due regard to the varying circumstances of each country 

ae concerned. 
IN 3. The International Opium Commission finds that the use of 
NG opium in any form otherwise than for medical purposes is held by 
almost every participating country to be a matter for prohibition 
or for careful regulation ; and that each country in the administra-. 
tion of its system of regulation purports to be aiming as oppor- 
tunity offers at progressively increasing stringency. In recording 
these conclusions, the International Opium Commission recognises 
the wide variations between the ,Conditions prevailing in the 
different countries, but would urge,on the attention of the Govern- 
ments concerned the desirability of a re-examination of their 
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systems of regulation in the light of the experience of ot 
countries dealing with the same problem. 

4. That the International Opium Commission finds that each. 
Government represented has strict laws which are aimed directly 
or indirectly to prevent the smuggling of opium, its alkaloids, 
derivatives and preparations as to their respective territories ; in 
the judgment of the Commission it is also the duty of all countries 
to adopt reasonable measures to prevent at ports of departure the 
shipment of opium, its alkaloids, derivatives and preparations to 
any country which prohibits the entry of any opium, its alkaloids, 
derivatives and preparations. 

5. The International Opium Commission finds that the un- 
restricted manufacture, sale, and distribution of. morphine already 
constitute a grave danger, and that the morphine habit shows signs 
of spreading ; the International, Opium Commission, therefore, 
desires to urge strongly on all Governments that it is highly 
important that drastic measures should be taken by each Govefn- 
ment in its own territories and possessions to control the manu- 
facture, sale, and distribution of this drug, and also of such other, 
derivatives of opium as may appear on scientific inquiry to be liable \ 
-to similar abuse and productive of like ill-effects. i 

6. That as the International Opium Commission is not con- 
stituted in such a manner as to permit the investigation from a 
scientific point of view of anti-opium remedies and the properties 
and effects of opium and its products, but deems such investigation 

-+to be of the highest importance, the International Opium Com- 
mission desires that each delegation shall recommend this branch 
of the subject to its own Governrhent for such action as that 
Government may think necessary. : ` 

7. That the International Opium Commission strongly urges all 
Governments possessing concessions or settlements in China, which 
“have not yet taken effective action towards the-closing of opium 
divans in the said concessions and settlements, to take ‘steps to 
that end, as soon as they may deem it possible, on the lines 
already adopted by several Governments. $ 

8. That the International Opium Commission recommends 
strongly that each delegation move its Government to enter into 
negotiations with China with a view to effective measures being 
taken in the various foreign concessioùs and settlements in China 
for the prohibition of the trade and manufacture of such anti-opium 
remedies as contain opium or its derivatives. 

9. That the International Opium Commission recommends that 
each delegation move its Government to apply its pharmacy laws . 
to its subjects in the consular districts, concessions, and ‘settle- 
ments in-China.”’ ; . 


These resolutions, as explained in the covering observations 
“by Sir C. Clemesti Smith,* were mainly the outcome of proposals 
“formulated by the American and British delegations respectively, 
‘and agreed upon after informal conference; indeed, their 
~phraseology betrays the composite nature of their authorship. 

An International Commission, as such, can of course result 


* Correspondence relative to the' International Opium Commission at Shanghai 
xtgog.. China, No. 2,(1g9¢9). (Cd." 4,898).: : xe 
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nly in resolutions, which represent the measure of international 

agreement, but have no binding form, unless and until they are 
incorporated in an International Convention duly ratified. Ia 
order to formulate such Convention an International Conference 
would be required. 

One may here pause in order to emphasise the outstanding, and 
in some respects novel, features of the foregoing resolutions. 
These were :— i 

(1) The emphatic recognition of what had previously been 
doubted in some quarters, namely, the sincerity of the Chines2 
Government in stopping the production and consumption cf 
opium. 

e (2) The need for international co-operation to prevent illicit 
traffic in the drugs in question, especially by way of control at 
the source. 

(3) The grave importance of controlling the manufacture, sale, 
and distribution of morphine as well as of opium. 

(4) The recognition that other drugs liable to similar abus2 
required scientific investigation. 

The three latter considerations should have sufficed to show that 
the problem was rapidly passing out of the limitations of the 
“Far East,” however widely the limits of that rather indefinite 
“ geographical expression ’? might be drawn, and was becoming 
a question of world-wide importance, alike on economic and on 
humanitarian grounds. Had this generalisation been kept 
steadily in view at an earlier stage the task of the recent Conferenc2 
might, perhaps, have been simplified. 

The United States Government in September, 1909, had com2 
to recognise that “a serious opium evil obtained in the United 
“States itself’? and, having already embarked on legislation 
on the subject, urged the early summoning ‘of an International 
Conference ‘‘to conventionalise the resolutions adopted at 
“ Shanghai, so that they may be given international effect,” and 
submitted a tentative programme to the Powers which had been 
represented at the Shanghai Commission. 

The Netherlands Government courteously agreed to the Con- 
ference meeting at the Hague. The British Government, while 
regarding the step as somewhat premature, especially in view of 
the new agreement entered into with China to restrict and terminate 
the Indo-Chinese traffic, nevertheless, on the understanding that 
the Conference should deal with the growing evil of the illicit use 
of morphine and cocaine, and exclude certain reserved questions, 
decided, like the other invited Powers, to send plenipotentiaries to 
the Conference. 

Between December 1st and January 23rd twenty-six full sessions 
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of the Conference took place. A programme Committee, over 
which M. Cremer (the first Dutch delegate) presided, sketched out 
the heads of discussion; a technical Commission, of which I was 
Chairman, framed definitions of raw, prepared, and medicinal 
opium, &c., &c.; while a Redaction Committee, first presided over 
by M. Guesde, afterwards by M. Brenier (both French delegates), 
and of which M. Savinski (Russia), M. Delbrtick (Germany), M. 
Van Deventer (Holland), and myself were members, was appointed 
to put the resolutions passed by the Conference into the form and 
frame of a Convention. The official language of the Conference was 
French. The public were not admitted to the sittings, but 
deputations from the British and Dutch Anti-Opium Societies 
` attended, by invitation, one of our sessions and were heard at 
length. 


The terms of the Convention, I have been informed by the . 


Foreign Office, are no longer confidential, so I am at liberty to 
give a general account of them. The Convention consists of 
twenty-five articles, divided into six chapters. The first three 
chapters deal with the restrictions which are to be placed upon the 
production, sale, distribution, import, and export of raw opium, 
prepared opium (for smoking), and medicinal opium, together 
with morphine, cocaine, and heroine. -The fourth chapter deals 
with the measures to be taken by the Powers having treaties with 
China, and in concert with the Chinese Government (a) to prevent 
illicit trafic in opium, morphine, cocaine, &c., in their Colonies 
or leased territories, and in China, by vigilance against smuggling 
through the post or otherwise, and by stricter pharmacy laws, (b) 
to effect the suppression of smoking divans, &c., &c. The fifth 
chapter binds the Powers to examine into the possibility of legis- 
lating against the illegal possession of opium, morphine or cocaine, 
and their respective salts, and to communicate to one another all 
laws and regulations ‘concerning the subject matter of the Con- 
vention, as well as statistics, in as much detail and as promptly 
as possible, of the traffic in these drugs. 

The sixth chapter deals with the signature, ratification, and 
coming into force of the Convention, as well as of the laws ¢nd 
regulations for which it provides. 

In regard to “gaw opium ” the contracting Powers engage to 
enact laws to control its production and distribution, to limit 
the places to and from which import and export will be permitted, 
to forbid its export to places where its entry is prohibited, and 
to control such export to places regulating its import. Packages 


- weighing over five kilogrammes are to bear distinctive marks; 


and only duly authorised persons will be permitted to engage 
in the traffic. 


y 
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As to opium “ prepared ” for smoking, the contracting Powers 
engage’ gradually and effectively to suppress its production, use 
or sale, and either at once to prohibit its export and import ar, 
failing prohibition, forthwith to regulate such traffic to specified 
places, to specially authorised persons, and specially marked con- 
signments, but so as in no case to permit its export to countries 
which prohibit its import. 

It is in connection with the limitation to be placed upon the 
manufacture, sale, and use of morphine, cocaine, and other similar 
drugs, as well as of medicinal opium, and preparations made from 
these, that the influence of the British delegation is especially 
apparent. Thus, Article IX. (which embodies a resolution I 
submitted on their behalf) recites that ‘‘ The contracting Powers 
“will enact pharmacy laws and regulations, so as to limit the 
‘“ manufacture, sale, and use of morphine, cocaine, and their 
“ respective salts, to medical and legitimate -uses only, unless 
“such laws already exist. They will co-operate amongst them- 
“selves in order to prevent the use of these drugs for any other 
“ purpose.’ Various measures are then set out whereby the 
contracting Powers will use their best endeavours to control the 
manufacture, import, sale, distribution, and export of these afore- 
named drugs. Moreover, by Article XIV. (which reproduces 
a resolution I submitted as Chairman of the Technical Com- 
mission) it is further provided that ‘‘ the contracting Powers will 
“apply the laws and regulations for the manufacture, import, 
“ sale or export of morphine, cocaine, and their respective salts, 
“ to (a) medicinal opium; (b) to all preparations (officinal and non- 
“ officinal, including so-called anti-opium remedies) containing 
‘“ more than 0.2 per cent. of morphine, or more than 0.1 per cent. 
“of cocaine; (c) to heroine, its salts and preparations, containirg 
‘““more than 0.1 per cent. of heroine; (d) to every new derivative 
“of. morphine, cocaine, or their respective salts or to any other 
“alkaloid of opium which, as the result of scientific research, 
“shall be generally recognised as giving rise to analogous abuse 
“or as producing like ill-effects.”’ 

*These articles, when put into operation, will have far-reaching 
results. The “ official-minded ” distinction, sometimes attempted, 
between the evits of opium-smoking on the one hand and the 
benefits of opium-eating on the other, or between the relative'y 
harmless effécts of opium on the one hand and the perniciousness 
of morphine and cocaine on the other, can no longer be sustained. 
That these drugs whose use leads to repetition and at last to 
habituation, when so used give rise to volitidnal palsy, 
moral degradation, vice and crime, is a fact now authoritatively 
and internationally recognised. It has further been agreed that 
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_ the conseqtiences of the trade in, and the illicit use of, the drugs in 
question is such that civilised Powers should do what they can to 
put a stop to so flagrant an abuse. 

A word of caution is, however, necessary. The value of opium, 
morphine and cocaine, medicinally used, is great and indisputable, 
and I can scarcely believe that any medical man with a reputation 
to lose, would in his zeal to reform abuse, willingly. abstain 
altogether from their employment. 

Then; again, in countries as India, in which thousands of the 
population never come into contact with a medical man, I have 
yet to learn that these drugs, if employed in cases where they are 
medicinally beneficial, lose their efficacy because they are not 
prescribed or administered by a registered: medical practitioner. , 

These considerations must be borne in mind in any sound and 
prudent policy, lest in ‘‘ our haste to slay ” the evils which anti- 
opiumists so justly, condemn our zeal outrun our discretion, and 
we refuse the use while we renounce the abuse. 

Our honorary President, his Excellency M. Van Swinderen, the 
Foreign Minister for the Netherlands, happily put the problem — 
before the Conference at its first sitting when he invited us to 
consider ‘‘ one of the complications of Providence, in which God 
“ had created a plant containing elements which were a blessing to 
“ mankind, but which man by its misuse might turn into a scourge 
“fraught alike with moral and intellectual ruin.” f 

Nevertheless we can have too much of a good thing, and no fact 
was more sèlf-evident in the course of our deliberations than that 
there is a huge excess of. production of these drugs over and above 
any legitimate consumption of them, and grotesquely out of pro- 
portion to any conceivable medical use. a o 
- Statistics were adduced showing the import annually of many 
thousands of ounces of morphine into China. Our own figures show 
that during the first nine months of 1911, more than 140,000 ounces 
of morphine were exported from Great Britain. Large imports of 
morphine annually enter India in addition to considerable 
quantities which are manufactured there, while there, as elsewhere, 
much smuggling of ‘illicit morphine and cocaine undoubtedly 
goes on. - 

It is not easy to arrive at any standard figure as to what may 
be regarded as thé amount of morphine or opium required for 
medical purposes. As a small contribution to the solution of this 
question, I obtained and submitted to the Conference the following 
figures. At one of the large$t of the London hospitals I ascertained 
from the dispenser the amount of opium and morphine respectively 
which were consumed in a recent year in the treatment of some 
8,000 in-patients and 130,000 out-patients. The figures were 
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12 Ibs. 11 oz. of opium, and 4% ounces of morphine. It is interestir.g 
` to learn that twenty years ago the figures at the same hospital weze 
22% Ibs. of opium and 1 Ib. 1 oz. of morphine. 

If and when the articles which I have quoted from the Convention 

are put in force, there will be need for introducing much great2r 
stringency in the matter of pharmacy laws. The facility wich 
which a prescription, once given, can be repeatedly made up, ar.d 
the ease with which narcotic drugs get into illicit use aze 
notorious; even in some Continental countries which pride them- 
selves on the strictness of their pharmacy regulations, the dis- 
cussions at the Conference demonstrated that the vaunted legisla- 
tion was sometimes either inoperative or easily evaded. 
e There was a disposition in some quarters to regard the 
morphinist and the cocainist merely as invalids and objects of pity, 
but no one who has had experience at first hand of these “‘ addicts,” 
or who has read the accounts of them as given in Allbutt’s 
System of Medicine, or Crothers’ monograph on the subject, cen 
have failed to be impressed with the fact that many of them aze 
social pests of the most dangerous kind. Bankrupt of moral sense 
and will power, they are lying and deceitful, prodigal of time, 
plausible to a degree, backbiting and contentious, prone to vice 
and apt for crime. g 

Great Britain, by painful familiarity with the opium question 
in China and India, has at length learnt to put humanitarian 
endeavour above trade interest, and other nations with Asiatic 
associations have learnt, or are learning, the same lesson. If -o 
some Continental Powers the problem still presents itself as one 
cf economic interest alone, such complacency cannot long survive 
the discussions and disclosures made during the Conference at the 
Hague. 

Two væux were passed by the Conference and embodied in the 
Protocole de Clôture, one urging upon the Universal Postal Unicn 
the stricter regulation of transmission by post of raw opium ard 
morphine, as well as the prohibition of such transmission of pre- 
pared opium ; the other recommending the further consideration of 
tHe abuse of Indian hemp drugs with a view to future legislation. 

A good deal of the discussion which took place on the reassemb’y 
of the Conference after Christmas related te the difficult ard 
delicate question of securing the co-operation of other nationalities 
not represented at the Hague, either because they had not been 
invited or because the invitation hadsnot been accepted. Feas 
were entertained that if certain Powers adopted the stringent 
measures provided for in the Convention while others declined to 
do so, either the effect might be almost nugatory or the resul:s 
might work out unfairly. On the other hand, the hopelessness of 
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waiting for the concurrence of each and all of some thirty-five 
Powers, which had not participated in the Conference, before our 
work could fructify, was emphasised by the British Plenipoten- 
tiaries. As I repeatedly pointed out we were concerned, not for any 
pedantic insistence upon form, but on securing as speedily as 
possible solid, practical results. The Conference, and especially 
the Comité de Rédaction, were deeply indebted to the eminent 
jurist, M. Asser, so recently honoured by the award of the Nobel 
prize, for his assistance at this stage of our deliberations. 

No account of the Opium Conference would be complete without 
some brief reference to the interesting personnel of its member- 
ship. In Bishop Brent of the Philippines we had a Chairman 
of great tact and charm, who, while he disclaimed facility in the 
language of diplomacy, yet won the confidence of all by his 
courtesy and impartiality. In the difficult task of the Comité 

‘de Rédaction M. Guesde, and afterwards M. Brenier, both 
delegates from France, rendered invaluable assistance; the latter 
being equally ready when drafting an elaborate report or indicting 
an òde to our hostess of ‘‘ Duin-en Kruidberg,” the wife of the 
first’ Dutch delegate, M. Cremer. As their technical colleague 
they had Major Doctor Gaide, of the Indo-Chinese Service. 
Germany was ably represented by his’ Excellency M. Félix de 
Müller, Minister at the Hagué, M. Delbrück, the brother of the 
well-known Professor Delbrück, Dr. Kerp, of the Health Office 
of Berlin, and Drs. Grunenweld and Réssler, who had had wide 
experience in the Far East. In addition to Bishop Brent, the 
United’ States sent Dr. Hamilton Wright, who has for years 
laboriously identified himself with the opium question, as well 
as Mr. Finger of the Council of Pharmacy in California. China, 
taking her place among the nations of the world, had as her 
plenipotentiary the able and amiable M. Liang Ch’eng, who, 
though he retains the dress and coiffure of his country, is advanced 
alike in policy and in advocacy.. He was well supported by the 
energetic and eloquent M. T’ang Kwo-an of the Wai-wu-pu and 
the youthful Dr. Wu-lien-Teh, a graduate of Cambridge, who 
so courageously and successfully fought the plague in’ Manchuria. - 
In addition to M. Cremer, the first delegate for the Netherlands, 
renowned for his hospitality, the country of our genial hosts was 
represented by M. Van Deventer, a member of the First Chamber, 
who rendered valuable assistance in drafting the Convention, as 
-well.as by Dr. Scheurer, member of the Second Chamber, M. de 
Jongh, and M. Van Wettum, all of whom had had intimate 
knowledge of the Netherlands Indies. Japan was ably voiced by 
tis Excellency M. Aimaro Sato, whose rigorously logical ad- 
dresses delighted the Conference, while in technical matters he 
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was well supported by Dr. Takaki from Formosa, and Dr. 
Nishizaki, of the Yokohama Laboratory. Russia, in the person 
of the accomplished diplomatist, his Excellency M. Savinski, 
Master of Ceremonies to the Czar, rendered valuable aid in 
deciding delicate details of-an international character, and had 
as his technical colleague Dr. Chapirow of the Russian Army. 
The Portuguese Republic secured consideration for its eastera 
possessions by the vigilance of his Excellency M. Bartholomeu 
Ferreira, fhe Minister at the Hague, supported by M. Potier ani 
Captain Sanches de Miranda. The youngest member of the 
Conference was Mirza Mahmoud Khan, who represented Persian 
interests with vigour and vivacity; while Siam, through the 
presence of his Excellency M. Varadhara and Mr. W. J. Archer, 
showed how progressive that Kingdom had been in respect of opium 
and morphine legislation. Dr. Santo Liquido, who represented 
Italy, owing to duties in Paris connected with the Sanitary Con- 
ference sitting there, was able to attend only a few of our meetings. 
Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, by his mature experience in the service 
of the Crown and intimate knowledge of the Far East, during the 
earlier sittings of the Conference led the British delegation 
with wisdom and distinction. His health, unfortunately, prevented 
his return to take part in the more contentious deliberations which 
followed the Christmas adjournment. Sir William Meyer, with 
his illustrious record of Indian service, was able to speak with 
authority in regard to the opium question in our great dependency, 
while Mr. Max Miiller, thanks to his diplomatic knowledge and 
intimate study of the Chinese problem, kept us in close touch with 
the Foreign Office and other departments of State interested in tke 
question. The Hon. R. Lindsay rendered valuable assistance és 
Secretary to the delegation. ,It is unnecessary to add that under 
the Secretary-General, Dr. Beaufort, and his courteous staff tke 
official work of the Conference was very efficiently performed, 
while the Netherlands Government and authorities at the Hague 
did everything to facilitate our labours and render them agreeable. 
A regrettable indisposition prevented Her Majesty. Queen 
Wilhelmina from receiving the delegates, as had been intended, 
but her Government, through the ever alert and tactful Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, M. Van Swinderen, did all in their power, 
once again, to further international action in the cause of humanity 
and progress. 


‘WILLIAM J. COLLINS. 


THE PROBLEM OF ARMAMENTS. 


T growth of armaments through rivalry or competition 
between Governments has been one of the most character- 
istic features of international life during the past twenty years. 
The whole world has participated. Great firms and companies in 
England, Germany, France, and the United States have sprung up 
to supply the less advanced Powers with the very best and latest 
devices for destroying life and property wholesale—by land, by 
sea, and now also by air. Most living statesmen of repute have 
devoted at least one eloquent speech to exposing the folly and 
futility of the thing—some, like Sir Edward Grey, going so far as 
to predict that this competition will bring even the richest nations 
to bankruptcy and ruin. No cause perhaps has contributed more 
powerfully to the spread of Socialism and to the propagation of 
revolutionary principles. Here in England—though our Army is 
very costly—we are, by geography and tradition, mostly interested 
in navies. Among Continental nations, the burden and slavery 
of conscription are the chief causes—if we may except tariffs—of 
revolutionary propaganda. While Continental competition in 
armies has been severe, the passion for fleets has run of late to 
incredible lengths. Certainly, the modern battleship has proved 
the costliest luxury ever indulged by such poverty-stricken 
exchequers as those of Turkey, Portugal, and Brazil. _ 

At the Conference of Economists in Berne, called last year by 
the Carnegie Peace Endowment, a scheme was drafted for a scien- 
tific and historical examination of armaments, and it was found that 
the subject is exceedingly complex, with almost endless ramifi- 
cations: For example, one might investigate the causes of arma- 
ments, and the motives which have induced the various Powers to 
commence them or to increase them. As to preparations for war 
on land, we might ask when and how conscription came to be 
introduced, why it spread from Power to Power, and what 
regulates the duration of military service. Then, as to naval 
preparations, it may be asked how far they are due to the fact that 
privateering is still allowed in substance though not in name, and 
why Great Britain, France, Japan, and several other Naval Powers, 
have twice at the Hague resisted (and successfully resisted) the 
- proposals of the United States for putting an end to the seizure or 
destruction of non-contraband private property and merchant 
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hips belonging to citizens of the enemy. Certainly it is worta 
inquiry why, when booty is prohibited by land, prize-makinz 
should be encouraged by sea. At present, in order that a little 
property may be plundered for the benefit of an occasional crew, 
the world is saddled with an enormous expenditure on the cor- 
struction and up-keep of cruisers which have no other purpose 
than to prey upon merchant vessels in time of war, or to defend 
merchant vessels from the attacks of hostile cruisers. Another topic 
discussed at the Berne Conference was the propriety of allowing 
loans for war purposes to be raised in neutral countries. It was 
suggested also that a comprehensive inquiry should be made into 
the industries of war, distinguishing between the Government 
establishments and the great private undertakings which sell to 
foreign customers as well as to their own Governments. The 
recent developments of invention, the extraordinary increase ia 
the penetrating power of the big guns and the great but appa- 
‘rently inadequate increase in the defensive strength of armour- 
plate, the evolution of torpedo-boats and submarines, and finally 
of airships; all these things obviously demand patient investigation 
and criticism, in order that the public and its leaders may adjust 
their aims and their policy to the new conditions, and do their best 
to relieve civilisation of its chief menace. 

An eminently practical branch of this immense and far-reachinz 
problem has been examined by M. d’Estournelles de Constant, the 
well-known French Senator, by request of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union ; and his report, which was to have been presented in October 
last to the meeting of the Union at Rome (a meeting ostensibly 
postponed on account of cholera—really, no doubt, because of tha 
projected attack on Tripoli) is now being published in France. The 
full report, extending over many pages, is now before me, and I 
propose to present its purport to English readers, adding after- 
wards a few comments of my own :— 


REPORT ON THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. 


The Commission, which was to have presented the report, con- 
sisted of Herr Conrad Haussmann, Professor Milioukov of Russia, 
and Lord Weardale, with M. d’Estournelles de Constant as re- 
porter in the chair. ‘‘ It is as a patriot,” begins the author of this 
plea, ‘‘in the interests of my country as well as in the interests of 
“ other civilised countries, that I have consented to return to the 
‘“ question of the limitation of armaments. It is humiliating to 
“ begin the report entrusted to me by iny colleagues with such a 
“ declaration; but as we address ourselves not only to those who 
“know us, but also to those who are biassed or misinformed, we 
‘* must not weary of making this point quite clear. None of us will 
‘abandon his firm resolve to defend his own country with all his 
“strength, and not only his own country, but also the cause cf 
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“ liberty, right, and justice.” The existence, the independence, an 
the security of each nation are essential to international life. 
International peace is the security by which national life is 
guaranteed. How to maintain international peace.is the problem. 
But the modern solution of ever-increasing armaments is no more 
the true and final solution than the old one of ever-recurring wars. 
As patriots we must study means of limiting the naval and mili- 
tary burdens which are crushing civilised nations; we must realise 
that the increase of this unproductive expenditure is a weakening 
and not a strengthening factor, an imprudent not a precautionary 
measure. We must show how under protective armaments, 
which are ever growing heavier, the land we love is being 
weakened and surrendered to perils, surprises, and revolutionasy 
discontents. The burden of armaments has been growing ever 
greater owing to neglect on the part of Governments. In 1898 
the first Hague Conference was called by the Czar to deal with 
this very question. The moment was then thought favourable 
for the investigation by international discüssion of the .most 
effectual means of assuring to all nations ‘‘ the blessings of a real 
“and durable peace, and, above all, of putting an end to the pro- 
‘“ gressive development of armaments.” Count Mouravieff 
pointed out in his famous circular thatthe progressive burden of 
armaments strikes at the root of public prosperity, that capital 
‘and labour, intellectual and physical forces, are diverted from 
their proper task of enriching society into channels of waste and 
` destruction, that hundreds of millions are annually employed in 
acquiring and training men to operate ‘fearful engines of ruin 
and slaughter, that these engines, which are for'the moment the 
most perfect that science can produce, are doomed to lose almost 
immediately all their value by reason of some new discovery. 
Since this eloquent appeal the necessity for limiting armaments 
has continually increased, as competition and expenditure have 
grown at an unexampled rate; and yet.diplomacy has not 
advanced a step. The force of inertia, the rivalry of professional 
men, the activity of the private interests which depend upon 
armament orders, have all stood in the way, and statesmen have 
done nothing. The difficulties and dangers of going to war are 
more and more admitted; the arts of conciliation and mediation 
and arbitration are being studied and practised. Much has been 
done. War is no longer the only solution of international dis- 
sensions. Many great disputes, like the dispute over Morocco, 
have been solved without resort to war. Nevertheless, there is 
an unaccountable failure to impose any check upon the continual 
growth of and preparations for war. 

_ “ We are all agreed, without distinction of party or country, each 
`“ in the special interests of his country and in the superior interests | 
‘of all, to renew our protest of 1906 and to insist that our wish 
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be at last considered by Governments. Parliamentary authority 
“is now at stake, and public opinion would never forgive its repre- 
“ sentatives for failing to take up this question. 

‘“ We do not overstep the limits of our mandate; we do not pre- 
“ sume to offer Governments a ready-made solution, for we have too 
“long studied the problem of limitation not to be aware of its com- 
“ plexity. It is brought before each country in different ways: the 
“ navy is to the fore in one country, whereas in another the army 
“is first; or, again, the navy and army rival one another in activity. 
“ Perhaps aerial or submarine navigation has progressed in one 
“country more than in another, but everywhere wireless tele- 
“ graphy, the new explosives, and the development of mines have 
“‘gsompletely transformed the art of war. A country may be pro- 
“tected against aggression by mountains, or sea, or distance, 
“better than another with dangerous surroundings; a small 
“ country may obtain security at less expense than a more populous 
‘“ neighbour.” Limitation, then, isa national question which must 
be studied individually by each country for itself. But as all 
countries have an equal interest in its solution the problem be- 
comes international. It does not suffice to call upon each country 
to limit its armaments. The rivalry which ruins them all must cease. 

“ We would say to each-country: ‘ Remain armed for your de- 
‘“ “fence; keep your armaments up to the standard which you 
“ ‘think useful; but agree among yourselves to reduce this 
“measure instead of increasing jit. Once you have 
“entered into this path, you will discover that a minimum 
“‘of armaments gives more security, with less expense, than 
“‘a maximum. What we ask for is a change in the point of view; 
“instead of blindly increasing naval and military expenditure, 
“make a point of reducing them each for yourself and in your 
“< interest.’ Let us suppose, to take into account the ever-ready 
“argument of sceptics, that a single State refuse to enter into 
“ these views and remain obstinate, then even supposing that this 
** State believe itself to be in a fair way to become master of the 
“world by alone keeping its peace establishments, military and 
“ naval, ata maximum, then we say it would have the whole world 
“against it.’? Its situation would soon become unbearable both in- 
ternally and externally, from an international ag well as from a 
social point of view. The interest of the most powerful nations 
is to reduce their armaments, and that immediately. If ten 
years more are allowed to pass, it will be too late. Revolution 
will be begotten of armed peace. 

At The Hague Conference of 1899 the representatives of the 
Powers were content to pass by the main purpose for which they 
were summoned, merely accepting the academic resolution pro- 
posed by M. Leon Bourgeois :— 


‘ The Conference esteems that the progressive limitation of 
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armaments which weigh upon the world is highly desirab 

for the moral and material good of humanity.” 

In 1907 there was another discussion, and the Conference ended 
by unanimously adopting the following resolution :— 

‘t The second Peace Conference confirms the resolution adopted 
by the 1899 Conference in regard to the limitation of naval and 
military expenditure, and, considering that this expenditure has 
considerably increased since the said year, the Conference declares 
that it would be highly desirable to see Governments resume this 
question for serious consideration.’’ 

The second resolution, it will be seen, is a little stronger than 
the first; and some encouragement may be drawn from the fact that 
while no Powers have actually opened the door to limitation, no 


Power has dared to close it. Here and there, indeed, a Minister, - 


as in Germany, has publicly declared that limitation of armaments 
is impracticable and undesirable. But civilised opinion on the 
whole rejects this view. The suspense is encouraging; it is pro- 
gress. The remedial idea has been kept alive by the action of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, and by the work of Peace Societies and 
philanthropists, and far-sighted publicists all over the world. In 
the Parliaments of England, France, and the United States the 
arguments for a limitation of armaments have been urged over and 
over again. Perhaps most activity*has been shown at West- 
minster; but the subject has been pressed forward at Paris and 
Washington. Even at Rome and Vienna Parliamentary deputies 
have proposed means of regulating one of the most dangerous 
‘ rivalries in Europe. In the spring of 1911 Sir Edward Grey spoke 
in favour of ‘‘ the mutual reduction of expenditure,” and said, in 
language which cannot be strengthened: ‘‘ There is a greater 
“ danger than that of war, the danger which I once outside this 
“ House called bleeding to death in time of peace.” In the German 
Parliament, also, the possibility of limitation has been discussed, 
and the discouraging words of the Imperial Chancellor have been 
answered by leading men of various parties. Progress, therefore, 
is being made, and under pressure of public opinion things will 
develop rapidly. 

It is consequently all the more necessary to supply the neédful 
arguments. The first and favourite objection to the advocates of 
limitation is thag their designs are impossible, and the reply is that 
this impossible problem has been solved under peculiarly difficult 
conditions as between the United States and Canada. The last 
war between Great Britgin and the United States was ended by 
the Treaty of December, 1814, ratified in 1815, and completed by, 
the Rush-Bagot Treaty of 1817. At the time of these treaties a 
frontier of 3,000 miles between Canada and the United States was 
protected on either side by more than a hundred forts, large and 


small, by regiments in arms, and by fleets on the great lakes. The , 


names of these forts, Fort Porter, Fort Erie, Fort George, Fort 
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iagara, &c., call to mind as many fiercely contested battles. And 
et it was ‘decided that the two neighbours should disarm, that the 
fortifications should disappear, and that the guns which armed 
them should serve to ornament the parks and walks. Could any 
more precarious situation be conceived than that of these two 
enemies—one the vanquished master of lost colonies, the victor of 
Waterloo, and the other the new Federal Republic, freed by its 
own exertions with the aid of Great Britain’s hereditary foe? What 
rancour, what germs of hatred might have brought to nought a 
treaty of disarmament, which left the adversaries at one another’s 
mercy! ‘I have personally visited this disarmed frontier,” writes 
M. de Constant, ‘‘ and have seen the old guns which have become 
“‘gmblems of repentance. _ No one thinks of violating the treaty, 
“ whose hundredth anniversary will be celebrated in three years.” 

The United States has also been at war still more recently with 
its southern neighbour, Mexico; but since the conclusion of that 
war, the same system has prevailed on the southern frontier as on 
the northern. Neither nation has attempted to defend itself by 
forts from its neighbour. Another treaty of disarmament, the one 
which relieved the finances of Chili and Argentina, is among the 
most impressive facts of modern history; but successes like these 
are carefully ignored by advocates of naval and military expansion. 
And while precedents prove the practicability, not only of limita- 
tion, not only of mutual reduction, but of actual disarmament, 
financial and social pressure is pleading still more persuasively that 
some check must be imposed upon military and naval rivalries; 
for the growth of armaments is becoming almost more dangerous 
to some modern States than the dangers of war. The loss and dis- 
content caused by the one are more formidable than fear of the 
other. And here we find a distinction between the rich Powers 
and the poor Powers. The contagion of rivalry and competition 
has spread everywhere. Governments which had no fleets and no 
desire to possess them, have been tempted to acquire them; and 
strong Governments have actually brought diplomatic influence 
to bear upon weak Governments, in order to encourage the exporta- 
tion of armaments from their own country, and to provide work 
for their own armament firms. Nations loaded with war debt, like 
Russia, Japan, Turkey, Spain, and Portugal, and young nations 
which require all their revenue and credit for the development of 
their own resources, like the South American Republics, have come 
under this influence, and have been borrowing, buying, and 
building fleets at a feverish rate. Second-hand battleships and 
cruisers, old and obsolete, are forced by rich States on poor States, 
who, in order to borrow money and gain diplomatic assistance, 
have felt obliged to buy. It is calculated that the expense of 
armed peace for Europe alone rose from 4,000 million francs in 
1883 to nearly 8,000 million francs in 1908. Meanwhile, the richer 
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Governments are starving education, starving navigation, rai 
ways, canals, public health, and piling up taxes and debt, in orde. 
to increase every year their armaments by sea and land. Every 
kind of offensive and defensive preparation is becoming larger and 
more costly; ports and docks are becoming too small and too 
shallow. The cost of war preparations is rising to a scale that 
promises bankruptcy. And after the most enormous exertions, the 
proportions of strength may remain the same. When one builds 
one Dreadnought another may build two; and so on. Similarly 
the growth of battleships from ten to twenty or thirty thousand 
tons may double or treble the burden both of prime cost and main- 
tenance without altering relative strengths. The process exhausts 
more and more; but the rivals are merely running faster. The 
distance between them may remain as before. These excesses of 
armaments are described as good investments—insurances. They 
are really disorders of reason and failures of diplomacy. The ' 
Government that would reduce spontaneously its naval and 
military armaments within possible limits would be exposed to 
fewer dangers than the Government which impoverishes a country 
by imposing upon it excessive sacrifices. It would have a loyal, 
happy, healthy, intelligent, and contented population, an enthu- 
siastic patriotism, and, if it were attacked, the support of 
universal opinion. . The advantages of moderation in armaments 
are seen in the strength and prosperity of small States like Switzer- 
land, Holland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, to say nothing 
of Britain’s self-governing Colonies. The disadvantages of excess 
might be illustrated by many examples. The worst difficulties of 
what has been so long called the Eastern Question would have 
been avoided, or at least attenuated, had the rival Powers agreed 
all through to give the Balkan Peninsula and Turkey the first 
elements of civilisation—railways, roads, and schools, instead of - 
armaments. : 

The cleverness of getting ahead of another nation in this 
hapless race implies that a successful war may bring great 
wealth and prosperity. This notion is gradually being dispelled. 
You cannot destroy a nation, or even put an end to its commercial 
rivalry by any war, however successful. It is becoming more and 
more difficult even to deprive the enemy’s private citizens of their 
property, or to stop their commerce with the neutrals either by 
land or sea. But even if war were all that it is not, excessive expen- 
diture on armaments would defeat its own object. If the Russians 
had devoted ‘the huge sums they wasted on their fleet to the con- 
struction of railways or the duplicating of thé lines towards the 
Pacific coast, they would have been better able, though far from 
their country, to defend: their Asiatic possessions against the 
Japanese. They were brought to defeat because they had neglected 
railways for battleships; and the financial and economic troubles 
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all but resulted in a social and political revolution. To bring 
about a diminution of armaments, it is necessary that every nation 
and Government should set to work. Hard and earnest study is 
required of national needs. But if two or more Powers set an 
example of mutual reduction their gains will excite emulation and 
imitation in others. 

There is no reason to despair about the limitation of armaments. 
The only objection that can be urged against it is its novelty. Ten 
years ago the possibility of an International Arbitration Court was 
laughed at; yet the Court has been instituted, and has given con- 
clusive proof of its utility. And so arbitration has ceased to be a 
dream and is now a practical and tangible reality. This will be 
the case with the problem of limitation when, in ‘the near future, 
it will be studied as it should be, and not conceived as unpatriotic 
or impossible. Then we shall see the problem of limiting arma- 
ments solved by the very statesmen who have been opposing us. 


AN ANGLO-GERMAN UNDERSTANDING. 


The preceding argument, in which I have endeavoured to give 
a free rendering of the views set forth by M. d’Estournelles de 
Constant, will probably ‘satisfy benevolent sceptics that the 
problem of armaments, the greatest curse of modern civilisation, 
is soluble now, or at any time when the statesmen of two or more 
countries are inspired by good sense, or by a laudable ambition, 
or by fear of a social revolution. At this particular moment there 
is much alarm in professional and interested circles, both here and 
in Germany, lest the Anglo-German understanding (which now 
at last seems to be in a fair way to fulfilment) should bring about 
any relaxation in armaments, any reduction in the burdens of our 
taxpayers. One sees also a fresh output of preposterous ratios by 
“the naval experts ” and other correspondents whose sources of 
inspiration are easily recognised. To show how far our Admiralty 
has transgressed the limits of reason, I may be allowed here to set 
forth a comparison of existing strengths in the various classes of 
vessels, taking my figures from lists recently published in the 
Navy League Annual. They indicate very clearly what absurdly 
excessive burdens Mr. McKenna, our late First Lerd, managed to 
impose upon his unfortunate fellow taxpayers :— 

1. Dreadnoughts in commission last spring: Great Britain, 12; 
United States, 4; Germany, 5. 3 

2. Battleships of the pre-Dreadnought era: Great Britain, 40; 
United States, 22; Germany, 20—the German 20 were very small; 
the British 40 were very large, and probably gave us better value 
for our money than the Dreadnoughts and Super-Dreadnoughts. 

3- Armoured Cruisers: Great Britain, 34; France, 21; United 
States, 15; Italy, 10; Germany, 9; Japan, 9. And yet we are build- 
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ing huge armoured cruisers as fast as we can, although we have 
34 to Germany’s 9. 

4. Smaller cruisers: Great Britain, 96; Germany, 41; Japan 16; 
United States, 14; Austria, 9. 

5. First-class destroyers: Great Britain, 61; Germany, 18. 

6. Submarines (built and building): Great Britain, 83; France, 
81; United States, 42; Germany, 36. 

When one looks at these figures and thinks of the senseless 
invasion panics of the last three years, worked up by an unscru- 
pulous Press and fostered by public men who knew better (or 
should have known bétter), one is almost inclined to despair. But 
it must be remembered that false forecasts were promulgated by the 
authorities, who led the public to believe, first, that our so-called’ 
invention of Dreadnoughts had made our other battleships obsolete ; 
and, secondly, that in a year or two Germany would have nearly 
as many Dreadnoughts as Great Britain. Ever so, the panic was a 
rich man’s panic, and died rapidly away when the Super-Dread- 
nought was followed by the super-tax. 

In conclusion let me say, after M. d’Estournelles de Constant, 
that more study and more work are required. We can never know 
when the social and economic pressure may bring out a statesman, 
who will boldly reveal himself and invite Europe to co-operate in a 
grand scheme for the simultaneous reduction of armaments. But 
this present year, following three of unjustifiable and unprecedented 
expansion, a year also when nearly all our armament and ship- 
building firms are chock-full of orders, gives us a fine opportunity 
for setting an example to Europe. A big reduction of our naval 
estimates would probably, be at least as contagious as our 
incomprehensible blunder in starting the Dreadnought mania. 
But for the importance of finding a market for armour-plate, I 
verily believe that the days of the monster battleship would be 
numbered—to such a perfection have submarines and mines been . 
carried, and so resistless is the penetrating power of the big gun. 
It is quite true, as Mr. Churchill said at Glasgow, that we can go 
on for some time increasing our expenditure. The super-tax on 
high incomes in Japan is five shillings in the pound, ours is “ only ” 
nineteen pence. But nineteen pence compares with eightpence 
before the Boer,War. It is quite true that Germany can go on 
borrowing for armaments. But Germany is already spending more 
on ‘her navy than we spent before the Boer War, and we are 
spending twice as much—forty-four millions odd, which absorbs 
the whole produce of the ‘income-tax. Let us be wise in time. Let 
us appeal in the spirit of this admirable report to the common sense 
and moral sense of the British Government, and let it be our 
glorious privilege to point the way and lead Europe along the path 
of moderation and prosperity. 

F. W. Hirst. 





METHOD OF RESEARCH IN HISTORY,* 


i belongs to the province of the distinguished professors anc 
lecturers, who treat Ancient History in this University sc: 
admirably, to set forth the social, economic and historical principles 
which run through their subject, showing indeed the way in which 
these principles exhibit themselves in the details of human society, 
but handling the details as examples of the principles. History 
cannot be rightly taught or understood except as unified through 
general principles. The evolution of history is the movement of 
great forces in a line either of development or of degradation, and 
the necessary preliminary of all research and discovery is a firm 
grasp of these principles so far as already known. It is only 
through evaluation of the known that we can go on to fresh 
discovery. 

Into their province I do not propose to enter. Rather I accept 
from your teachers the principles, and direct attention to the details 
within that small part of the great area of Ancient History tc 
which my commission extends—a commission that meets with the 
generous aid of the two Professors of the subject. 

The progress of our knowledge of Ancient History must be 
through the collecting, and the isolating, and the right appre- 
hending of details. To understand any single detail, however, 
means that we catch its true nature as a momentary interlocking of 
the great forces which are moving and continually remaking 
human society: or, to use another metaphor, the detail is a sort of 
instantaneous photograph showing the position of’ these great 
historic movements for a single moment, and fixing ina permanent 
picture the momentary relation of rapidly changing factors. That 
is the true character of what is commonly called a recorded fact; 
and the dangerous error lies in regarding the fact simply as a 
permanent and motionless thing. 

The fact exists for one fleeting morhent in the process of time. It 


is a transition from the past to the future. It is sometimes only 

*Introductory Lecture of the Seminar for Research in the Eastern Roman 
Provinces, which the writer was invited to hold in the University of Oxford 
by the Delegates of the Common University Fund. 
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a stage in the degeneration of a dying society; it is sometimes 
step in the growth of an active and progressive order; but in every 
case its nature brings into momentary focus a whole series of 
changing conditions, religious, social, moral, financial, educa- 
tional, and so on. You cannot enumerate all these conditions. 
You cannot estimate all the forces that are making the history of 
- humanity. Those conditions and forces are as infinitely varied, 


and as delicately graded, as the incalculable variety of human. 


nature. But the more you see in each memorial of history and the 
_ more you can read in any document that records in writing or in 
‘symbolism some momentary aspect of these historical conditions, 
the nearer you have approached to the soul of history, the better 
you have mastered the principles, the more you possess of the 


creative historical imagination, and the more fruitful will your 
research prove. 


In imaginative or in actual travel along the roads that led from `. 


the capital to the Eastern Provinces of the Empire, I hope to be 
favoured in future time, as I have been favoured for many years in 
the past, with the co-operation of some members of this University. 
There are some things, some knowledge, some experience, that I 
can contribute: there are other powers and other processes - of 
thought and methods of analysis in which I am lacking. More- 
over, what I have gathered in thirty-two years of constant work 


I wish to hand on if I can. To whom and in what way shall I 


handit? Ineed much. help. The time is shortened. I had hoped 
to be able long ago to give up other forms of work and to concen- 
trate on Eastern research, but one cannot get all one hopes for at 
the time and'in the way that one desires ; and perhaps it is best to 
be compelled to practise self-denial in many ways, as my readers 
or hearers must. I recall Mommsen’s graceful words in laying 
before the Berlin Academy the first book with which I ventured 
fo afflict the small world of scholars, viz., that he would not con- 
ceal that the reader of the book must practise a good deal of the 
Self-denial which the author had been compelled to exercise in com- 
posing it. Now at last the time for concentration has come, and 
I owe it to the indulgence of the Delegates and the Board of Litter 
Humaniores that I am privileged to ask for co-operation in this 
work of publicatjon and research, and I hope that the stern judg- 


ment of the Roman satirist will not be proved true in this case— ` 


that when the gods wish to curse a man they grant him his prayer. 
That the life-blood of an Empire circulates along the great 


‘arteries of communication, that thought and education grow 


through this circulation of the blood, and that the strength and 
beneficence of the Roman Empire depended on its maintenance of 


‘the great system of intercommunication by land and sea, which _ 
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was better in that period than it ever was again until the nineteentn 
century—all that I assume: it is the province of better lecturers t2 
describe the framework by which the Empire was held together. 
The organisation by Augustus of a system of Imperial communice- 
tion between Rome and the Provinces is another postulate from 
which I start: the existence of this system is accepted, and its 
method will be studied by others. But let me take some examples 
of the details of travel as they meet the traveller who brings to 
their comprehension a trained mind and a knowledge of literature. 
My aim is to show by these examples the method of interpreting 
details as they meet us on the Roman roads in the East ; and, since 
our way is not on horseback or in a waggon or a train, but “ on 
€ the viewless wings of literature,” I shall take my first examp]2 
accordingly. First, however, a few words about the method of 
studying the facts. 

I show you details: you have to see under the apparently hard 
and fixed surface the currents and forces of the universe. I put 
before you the dry bones, and you must clothe them with flesh and 
set the blood coursing through the veins. The humblest and most 
commonplace scrap of inscribed stone that you find on the road 
across Syria or Asia Minor is in itself a record and a measure o? 
the currents of Mediterranean history, if we could only understand 
all that went to the making of it. Often it is dumb to us, but the 
fault is on our side. ‘We cannot hear its voice; we cannot recon- 
struct the whole from the part; but none the less it has a voice, 
and there have gone to its making the interplay of vast forces and 
the sound of celestial music. One thinks of the harmony of the 
universe, an idea or a fancy most familiar from Plato, but older 
than he. There is not one historical fact without its music; buz 
while this muddy vesture of decay—I mean the placid, self-satisfiec 
contentment with! tralakticious statements, borrowed from gooc 
books or teachers, with or without verification, and repeated ir 
‘book after book—while this habit doth grossly close us in, we canno- 
hear the sound. 

Our knowledge of history grows through discovering the recorc 
of facts; every single record of this kind I here call a detail; but 
each fact recorded immediately resolves itself into the interaction 
of general principles. Rightly to observe and staée your facts, you 
need true principles; for a fact misstated ceases to be an historical 
fact. Accordingly, to get your facts you must have true principles, 
and to get your principles you must rightly observe and state facts. 
It would not be difficult to give examples of research based on 
‘wrong principles and presumptions; such research never finds a 
‘true fact to work upon; all the so-called facts are misstated and 
misinterpreted in accordance with a guiding theory ; and it is due 
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to a certain innate genius, or dormant sense for truth, tint such a 
- researcher occasionally succeeds in spite of his false principles and 

theory : in fact, he succeeds by illogically turning his back on his 

own principles. ; 

It is characteristic of the Oxford Final Schools that their system 
of training, as I knew it of old, tended to produce that fine sense of 
balance which enabled a man to see the principle in the detail, 
and reconstruct the detail from the principle, and to remain clearly 
conscious all the time of the distinction and the relation between 
principle and detail. This system of training has, as I believe, 
been improved without losing its fundamental character. Of old 
the fault of that system was that it induced a fastidiousness in taste 
which impeded research and prevented progress. In research you: 
have to travel along a difficult and trying road, full of pitfalls, 
incedis per ignes suppositos cineri doloso. If you succeed, it will 
only be after many slips and many tentatives, which, though really 
steps on the way, are ultimately found to be half, or more than 
half, erroneous. 

History on the Mediterranean waters and lands always presents 
itself to us as a conflict between East and West, Asiatic and 
European. Every other dissension, whatever be its original 
character, turns ultimately into an episode of the one great 
struggle. This conflict is observed in every phase of life during 
the Roman time, according as the forces which were working 
tended towards one side or the other. Among these forces three 
may be singled out as especially important, and must be kept in 
mind as determining factors (amid numerous minor ones) in the 
ise ena of all historical details under the Empire. 

. In politics there was, of course, first and pre-eminent, the over- 
e force of the Reform movement, the true line of Imperial 
progress, seeking for freedom of the individual, for freedom of 
communication, for freedom of thought and religion : it embodied 
the reaction of the provinces against the capital, yet it was not a 
centrifugal force tending towards disruption of the Empire. It 
offered the only way towards real unity among the many countries 
and races that were embraced in the Roman world, for it tended to 
substitute a unity of sentiment, of ideals and of education, instead 
of a unity of gonquest and compulsion. It was the force of 
Hellenism, as it modified itself to overrun the East. It was the 
force of philosophy in opposition to the old paganism. In a later 
stage, it was the force of the Church as arrayed against the 
despotic authority of the Emperors. 

In this last aspect the Reform movement was at first not 
opposed by Hellenism or by philosophic teaching, which had both 
been moving towards the same goal. The Imperial policy, also,. 
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had at first sought similar ends. Yet gradually the Emperors 
recognised that the Church was inexorably and necessarily opposed 
to the fundamental character of Imperial methods, and that they 
must accept a Reform movement dictated by others, or destroy the 
Church. Accordingly, in the later stages, these other powers all 
combined to resist the supreme rule of a religion which arose 
from outside. Vespasian it was who first saw the deep-rooted 
antagonism, and fixed the policy of the Empire to the Church as 
well as to philosophy generally. The latter was a trifling power 
in comparison ; but Trajan and his successors generally confirmed 
the hostile attitude of the State towards the growing power of the 
Church. The general opinion is that Nero, not Vespasian, fixed 
the policy of the Empire in this respect. I have argued that Nezo 
did not fix that policy in its permanent lines, and that Vespasian 
was too genial a ruler to do so; but even if Nero did settle a policy, 
his acts were condemned, and anything settled by him had to be 
confirmed by Vespasian (for Galba’s rule was short and troubled), 
before it became a permanent part of the Imperial policy. Not ¿H 
Emperors were equally conscious of the antagonism, or equal_y 
resolute about it; but on the whole it was (in spite of Tertullian and 
the Apologists) the best and most characteristically Roman-spirited 
of the Emperors who most clearly recognised the power that would 
destroy their system, unless they destroyed it. The history of the 
Empire has to be re-written from the right point of view; viz., that 
every Emperor and every question must be judged according as 
they tended to oppose or to yield to the current of the reform move- 
ment, and to accept the Church as a force which might reform and 
recreate the Empire. 

2. In the sphere of economics the supreme problem was the land 
question, as it may roughly be called. Conquest had taken tke 
ownership of the land from the cultivators (whether they held tke 
soil directly, or communally, or as tenants under the God who 
owned it and governed His people) and placed it in the hands of 
the victors, who did not cultivate the land and could only live 
on the work of the cultivators, and frequently had to depend on 
loans from the only bankers, viz., the great sanctuaries of the 
national gods, for no other persons or corporations in Hellenistic 
times possessed large sums of ready money. The Roman Republican 
period witnessed the growth of large financial companies or 
wealthy financiers, who added a new element of danger to 
the development of society. Under the Romans the force 
of ancient custom, the force of bad system in levying tax- 
ation (much as the Emperors struggled to improve it), 
the force of conquest and the holding of land at rent 
paid by the workers to the conquerors (busy only in war 
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or. public affairs), combined along with many other factors— 
notably with the deterioration of education and the want of general 
postal service—to produce the system of the vast Imperial estates 
(which perpetuated the old Asiatic system of lord and servants), 
with growing attachment of the cultivators to their native soil, or 
even their native city and hereditary occupation, and ultimately the 
servitude of people bound to the soil. ; 

3. In law and custom, so far as the Eastern Provinces are 
concerned, we have never to deal with pure Roman law—hardly 
even in an Augustan military colony like Pisidian Antioch, which 
prided itself on its Roman character and law—but with a mixture 
of Roman law and old Asiatic custom and Seleucid or Hellenistic 
law (in itself a compromise of Hellenic and Asiatic usage); This 
principle must be strongly emphasised. The publicans of the 
Gospels have nothing to do with the publicani of the late Roman 
Republic. The law as St. Paul knew it and referred to it, and as 
his readers knew it and understood his meaning, was different in 
essential character and in many outward details from the law as 
it was administered in Rome and Italy. - ; 

Now take the simplest statement of historical fact. How quickly 
it. discloses itself as a part of a long sequence of events; it is- 
determined by the preceding, and becoimes in its turn a cause of 
succeeding facts. ‘‘ He was born.’’ In that bare statement you 
have not yet come on to the platform of history; it is as yet purely 
biological, but some detail must be added, and then you have an 
historical fact and you are involved in an historic process. Even. 
the date and name may often be enough to show the chain of events. , 
But add, also, the statement of place: ‘‘ He was born in a royal 
“ chamber of Windsor Castle,” or ‘‘ by a roadside under a hedge.’ 
On the one hand, you are contemplating the majesty of England; 
on the other, the life of a tramp. How much each statement 
implies! Even the least trained of intellects gathers a great deal 
from such a statement. It cannot remain content with listening 
to the bare, hard fact; it ‘‘ looks before and after,” and reconstructs 
a sequence of events, using, the historical imagination in an 
elementary form. 

Or, again, take from the period to which I direct your attention 
a statement similer in general character, but one with which is 
associated a greater wealth of circumstance and to which clings 
eternal interest (Luke II., 1-7). It is the statement of a great 
historical authority, long the subject of keen controversy, but now 
at last placed in its true light only during the year 1911, as a 
valuable detail in Roman economic history,-by the most suggestive 
of afl scholars in that department of investigation, Professor 
Rostowzew of Petersburg. 
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“He was born in the stable of a Syrian khan.’ Here you 
are not amid the surroundings of a vagabond life. You see at onc2 
what has occurred; an enforced journey undertaken owing to 
absolute compulsion by respectable people of humble circum- 
stances: in trouble they can go to a khan, and are not reduced to 
the roadside. Now to this add a date and one or two small details: 
take into consideration the character of Syrian society, with its 
tendency to become fixed in a spot and its reluctance to move. 
Suppose the date is in the late Greek or the Roman Imperial time. 
Then you find yourself in the presence of that remarkable forc2 
in the life of the Mediterranean world to which I have just alluded, 
the attractive influence of the special homestead, the principle 
Which in German scholarship is now called die Lehre von 
der i8{a—the force which gradually worked out its issu2 
in the Colonate of the later Empire, the villeinage and 
the serfdom of the Middle Ages—the tendency of society 
to become attached to special localities, with the accompani- 
ment of corporate, instead of individual, liability for taxation under 
the Empire. 

As soon as you hear the word taxation, you recognise further all 
the accompaniments of Roman government organisation, and the 
date then becomes significant. You know that the medizval 
system of serfdom, in which the population was bound to the soil 
and passed with the land from owner to owner, was the product 
of long, slow process, recognised by Imperial law in Palestine 
only in the end of the fourth century, and spreading from the East 
to the West, but produced in the East through the operation of 
various causes—a process traceable in Asia Minor, in Syria, and 
in Egypt for fully a thousand years, becoming hardened from 
custom into law in some places, prevented from that issue byy 
various causes in other places. Only in the last few months has 
it become known, through the remarkable inscription discovered 
by Americans on the inner side of the wall of the great Temple of 
Artemis-Cybele at Sardis, that Pythius and Adrastus, whose tragic 
stories are recorded by Herodotus, played a part in that long econo- 
mic process, that the estates which bore their names were after- 
wards granted to Greek soldiers by the Greek King Antigonus; 
that such soldiers found the gift of land to be wnsatisfying with- 
out the gift of capital also to work the land, and the endowment 
with brains and skill to use the capital; and that they were obliged 
to come to the only bank of the country, the Temple of the Goddess, 
to borrow working capital, guaranteed on the security of the 
produce and rents. The old power in the country, the Goddess 
herself, was the strongest in the long run. Her lands might be 
seized by a conqueror, but without aid from the Goddess the 
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possession proved to be of much less value than appeared at first 
sight. Men must accommodate themselves to the Gods and 
the religion of the country. ; 

Thus you are led on from process to process, and it is difficult 
to stop; one fact becomes intelligible only through another; and, 
if you wish to understand why that child came to be ‘born in the 
stable of that Syrian khan, you are forced away back through the 
centuries in the comparison of facts and thé study of forces, of 
which twenty years ago practically nothing was known except the 
record of Herodotus, mere fairy tales as it then appeared: it is all 
in a sense new discovery, and the connexion of this attractive power 
of the homestead, acting through the edict of a Roman Emperor, 
with the birth in the Syrian stable, was for the first time stated by 
one of the most brilliant of recent investigators into Roman 
economic history in one very brief sentence of his latest book, 
published in 1910.* 

This is what you see and learn as you travel along the roads of 
Western Asia, in literal fact or in imagination, provided you have 
the eyes to see and the knowledge to understand; but if you are 
content to remember the records with the mind of a critic in his 
study, a mind perfectly filled with the knowledge that belongs to 
the infancy of learning, and perfectly satisfied to dismiss, 
in reliance on that knowledge or ignorance, all that is 
valuable because it adds to the store of old knowledge, 
then you have nothing to learn from this subject, which 
I try to set before you, of intercommunication between 
Rome and the Eastern Provinces. The enforced journey 
of that mother, which led to the birth in the Syrian stable, was one 
single, small event in the march of Roman law and edicts and 
armies and officials. But Roman law in the East was a recognition 
and systematisation of Eastern custom; and behind the Imperial 
edict, which compelled that mother to travel, was the force of old 
and growing custom which was gradually attaching people to the 
soil or the city of their origin. This force the Roman Empire 
acknowledged and used in a fitful way, turning it to Imperial 
purposes when it served. It was a centrifugal force, opposing 
centralisation, grouping population permanently round small local 
centres in small Stationary social masses, isolating the groups. 
preventing intercommunication, education, and all wider idea’ of 
thought and civilisation; and yet this force served certain 
apparently useful purposes, and was employed in a stupid fashion 

* “Studien zur Geschichte des römischen Kolonates,” p. 305. In my book, 
“Christ Born in Bethlehem,” the other conditions are rightly stated; but I 
sought to explain the divergence from Imperial ideals, involved in the return 


to Bethlehem, by Hebrew tribal influence instead of appealing to the Lekre 
von der lia, which at that date was still not thought of. 
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to gain some temporary convenience by a blind government, 
unconscious of its Imperial destiny and character. 

The centrifugal force, which Rostowzew calls die Lehre vor. 
der lla was opposed by another force, which was the unifying 
and educating power in the Empire, the tendency to interchange 
of ideas and commodities, to free intercommunication, to travel anc 
settling where opportunity occurred, and where there was, as St 
Paul would say, ‘‘an open door.’ ‘This was the centripeta: 
tendency which was breaking up all small local and nationa: 
groups, producing an Imperial citizenship and unity, an Empire 
compacted of units, self-governing yet loyal to the commor 
Imperial rule, a philosophic conception of universal brotherhood 
ahd a religion common to the whole Empire. 

We have the same forces acting at the present day in different 
outward forms in our own Empire. The pride of blood and race 
that isolates the Englishman far more completely than ever before 
from the native population of many parts of the Empire, that caste 
system with its many evil consequences and with certain seduc- 
tive and apparently good qualities, is the modern analogue to the 
old force which produced the system of serfdom, and whick 
compelled that father and mother to come back to the i8.a, and lef: 
that mother in the khan stable. She and her husband had beer. 
drawn away from their home to a distance by the power which was 
making for free travel and intercourse, and supra-national or inter- 
national ideas. To suit Roman convenience they were brought back 
for the census as the basis of taxation levied on a bad principle 
Of this peculiar operation of the centrifugal force there are as ye: 
only three recorded details: a scrap of paper recording the decree 
of the Prefect of Egypt that all people should return to their owr 
homes in anticipation of the coming census: a stone recording the 
order of the municipality of Mesembria in Thrace, that all the 
population of the State should come into the city for the census 
and the well-known passage of Luke ii., 1-7, an unintentional 
record of exceptional historic value, revealing as by a flashligh: 
the long-forgotten system of the Roman periodic census and the 
forces which were acting on Syro-Roman society. 

Next, if you will permit, while remaining in the same circle of 
interests, I shall give an example of the humbler class of epigraphic 
monuments; and I take one which might readily be passed by as 
conveying little or no information about the bigger problems of 
history. It is a large basis, inscribed with a short and rude 
dedication, probably about A.D. 180-200. It lies close to one of the 
great routes, leading from the Ægean coast to Antioch, Iconium 
and Syria, and is in full view of every traveller along the road. 
provided he is on the outlook. It is a village monument, massive, 
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pretentious and inartistic, suggesting a low estimate of the 
standard of taste in the society where such a poor and ugly work 
could be regarded as a public ornament. The inscription does not- 
raise our estimate of the village education: it consists of five short 
lines, put together without syntax, without a verb, with an 
accusative, a genitivé and a nominative all apparently intended to 
agree with one another. The meaning of the words and the purpose 
of the monument are quite obscure, except that some erection or 
foundation is commemorated at a village, Carbo-kome. The 
original position of the stone, probably, showed its intention. The 
very name, Carbo-kome, shows us the Roman organisation 
working through the forms of the Anatolian village system; and 
one of the two persons mentioned is at once pragmaiécutes (tie 
Greek translation of the Latin term actor), a slave manager of a 
_ Roman estate, anda priest. We are here immersed in the Roman : 
administration of a great landed estate; the slave must be an 
Imperial slave, and the estate belongs to the Emperor. 

The remarkable fact, never before observed in Asia Minor, is 
that the two Imperial officials mentioned on this stone (one being, 
as we must presume, the procurator, a freed man of Marcus 
Aurelius) both, administer the estate under the form of priesthood. 
We remember at once that we are near Antioch, and that the large 
estates which had formerly belonged to the God of Antioch came 
into the possession of Augustus, who dissolved the priesthood, in 
other words, took the priesthood from the native families in which 
it probably had been hereditary (if we may judge from analogous 
cases), and conjoined it with the administrative duties of his own 
representatives, so that his procurator was chief priest, and one or 
more actores held places in the priestly college. The estates, then, 
were administered under the ancient theocratic forms. The 
population of agricultural tenants was united in a religious society, 
in which the leading official as priest represented the native God, 
and as procurator represented the Imperial lord and God—a 
situation which evidently implies the common and usual identifica- 
tion of the reigning Emperor with the God of the land. The 
people, who were called probably plebs, or multitude, though the 
name is attested only by a wide-spread and practically universal 
analogy, were new the servants of the Emperor, as formerly of ' 
the local God of Antioch; and we can imagine, even without 
documentary evidence and solely through analogy, that there 
existed naturally among hem a strong tendency towards close 
grouping round the hieratic centre, and an increasing attachment 
to the soil, for in such a condition of society and education that 
bond was certain to be conjoined by custom with the security of 
tenure which these tenants certainly enjoyed. 
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hus we find ourselves in a situation similar to that which we 
e just been observing in Syria. The population was Oriental 
M1 custom and uneducated in Hellenic ways and language: the 
want of education is apparent on the stone, which is one of the 
worst attempts to write Greek that I have ever found, and yet it is 
an official record of village administration situated on one of the 
great Imperial roads. Yet the Greek language imposed itself on 
them for public purposes, and became the official language of the 
administration. So, too, Greek was the general language of 
Antioch, the Roman colony, although the official language was 
Latin. But here, as everywhere, Rome disturbed no settled form 
of education, and ruled by adopting and legalising the native 
f6rms wherever these could be taken over without endangering the 
Imperial rule and spirit. 

Such was the strange amalgamation of Oriental and Western, 
of native Asian with Greek and Roman custom, that moved along 
the roads connecting the Eastern Provinces with Rome; and the 
better we understand the true character of this mixed custom and 
law, the better able are we to interpret the monuments that lie along 
the roads and the passages of literature that bear upon the history 
of Rome in the East. If we approach such documents with the 
prepossession that Roman’‘law in the East was simply the Roman 
law as Cicero and Tacitus knew it, and that St. Paul had such 
a law in his mind, or could possibly have known about’ that 
kind of law in any other way than by special study, we 
are incapacitated from understanding the monuments. But the 
better we conceive the relation which Professor Mitteis has 
described in his books on Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, and the more 
we can through the power of imagination live in the Roman govern- 
ment of the East as among real people and practical questions, the 
more fascinated we shal! be with the task of solving those problems. 

The right comprehension of. historical principles is the stage 
from which the Seminar starts; but the observation and minute 
scrutiny of details is the method of progress. Airy generalisations 
or deductions from known principles do not constitute progress, 
for the principle itself grows with the growth of historical know- 
ledge, and will hereafter be expressed in a better form than that 
in which we can at present state it. Every begianer can learn to 
frame vague and windy hypotheses: the difficulty is to refrain from 
hypotheses, and to discover and study facts. The purpose of a 
Seminar is to find and to state new facts, to group them properly 
alongside of the known facts, to prove everything, and to do all 
this in the spirit and with the insight which I have tried to describe. 


W. M. Ramsay. 
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"| T is becoming more and more clearly evident that the mental = 

“ regeneration of Europe must precede its social regenera- . N 
“tion.” These were the confident words of J. S. Mill in 1842, and 
in the days when they were written the future appeared to be all 
on the side of science and reflection. Men would run before they 
leapt. They would appeal to reason before they would rely on 
myths or mysteries. All that was real was rational, and all that 
was rational was real. Spectacled professors controlled speculation 
in the magazines or ransacked the corners of the earth for strange 
fossils and ape-like human skulls. Professor Huxley discoursed 
on the Gadarene swine. Geo. Eliot called for a statesman to lead 
who should have some sense of the “ stability in human affairs.”’ 

How different is the outlook to-day! The floodgates have been ' 
opened and the meadows overflow! Physical science has lost its 
ordered calmness in the speculations of Gustav le Bon, and biology 
has become catastrophic. and revolutionary in the theories of 
Hugo de Vries. Sentiment and mystery have displaced logic and 
reason. Political essayists invite us to overturn the whole fabric 
of ‘society on the smallest and slightest pretext. All ranks and 
classes seem to have joined in a conspiracy to overthrow 


: ` u“ The god of bounds, 
S Who sets to seas a shore.” 


e 

“ What are we to do,” asks Maurice Maeterlinck, “in the actual 
*“ State of our society? Must we side à priori systematically with 
* those who are disorganiging it?’’ And after.a brief consideration 
of the problem from the rational and (what he claims to be) the 
supra-rational point of view, he calmly answers ‘‘ Yes’ to his most 
momentous question. i 

This is a serious conclusion; but at no side of the social fabric 
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oes it suggest more extreme consequences than in connection 
with those manifestations of dissatisfaction and revolt which the 
newspapers call the Labour Unrest. Ours is the age of the Fourth 
Estate. Labour is in the lime-light. Tramps and stone-masons 
write arresting autobiographies. Railwaymen, cotton weavers, 
and miners successively combine to make society tremble. The 
men in great industries tear up old agreements and turn their backs 
on their chosen leaders. Everywhere there is the disposition to 
trust to brute force rather than gentle argument. When George 
Eliot developed the Radicalism of Felix Holt, she made him hate 
above all else on earth disorganised rebellion and barbarous 
physical repression. Felix aims at getting a few of his rough 
miners into a little upper room, and then he will calmly argue them 
into the right spirit for facing the problems of the future. Far 
otherwise would act the Radicals of the Industrial Revolution of 
to-day! They might be found with ‘‘ King Pataud ” turning off 
the electric lights of Paris, or with Mr. Vernon Hartshorn 
preaching revolt in the valleys of Wales. Syndicalism, open or 
baptised under the name of Industrial Unionism, is one of the 
unsettling influences in the world of workers, and the high priest 
of Syndicalism is the French writer and speculator, M. Georges. 
Sorel.* 

Sorel started his literary life in a spirit of revolt. ‘‘ I am neither 
“a professor nor a popular writer,” he says, ‘‘ nor even a claimant 
“ to party leadership. I am only a self-taught man who offers to a 
‘* few people the copy-books in which he has written the letters of 
“ his own alphabet. That is why the rules of art have never much 
‘interested me.” The sincerity of this confession will never be 
doubted by any student of Sorel’s writings. There is in none of 
his books any straining after lucidity. There is in all of them the 
suggestion of the copy-books from which notes have been some- 
what miscellaneously drawn. He says himself that he sought ir 

„every book he read, not for the popular thoughts, the thoughts thaz 
afterwards became current coin in the world, but for the unpopula- 
thoughts, those that he could not find elsewhere, and those pre- 
sumably which had not found favour among the aristocratic artists 
of their time. On the second floor of his little house at Boulogne, 
surrounded by many books, he is still engaged in the somewhat 
difficult task of exhuming Syndicalism from the literature of the 
past. Now and then he turns back on his note-book and writes an 
article for the Mouvement Socialiste to serve as an inspiration to th2 
clever young men who in that magazine do the thinking for the 


*-Sorel’s work is for the most part hidden away in obscure or short-livet 
magazines. A fairly complete bibliography up to 1903 will be found in his: 
“ Saggi di Critica del Marxismo.” (Sandron, Palermo.) 
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French Syndicalists. Visit him at his home and pass up the little 
garden which sepdrates it from the street. There you will find an 
eager student about sixty years of age, surmounted by a straw hat in 
summer and an ancient cap in winter, who will deliver himself 
Somewhat dogmatically, and perhaps you will add one-sidedly, of 
his opinions on men and things. - 
During the earlier part of his life Sorel was an engineer, and 
employed his ‘leisure in giving lectures on all kinds of subjects. 
In 1894 he contributed a series of årticles to L’Ere Nouvelle, a 
forgotten magazine of scientific socialism; and afterwards made 
-of them his first detailed book, The Ruins of the Ancient World. 
From the very first it was -plain that he was up in arms against 
the ordered science and reflective rationalism of the mid-Victorign 
days. He protests against the belief that you can schematise 
everything in black and white, just as astronomers compile tables 
rof the moon, or Leverrier -indicated -the position of the’ planet 


Neptune. He emulates, and at times surpasses, Marx in his - 


‘sarcastic references to the thoughts and thinkers of his own time. 
“ Positivism,’* he tells us, “‘ is still admired by a few Belgians, by 
““the employees of the Labour Bureau, and by General André; 
“and these are people who count for little either in literature or 
“*in-society.’’ Mr. Sydney Webb “‘ enjoys a reputation for com- 
“‘ petence which is very much exaggerated. He has ransacked 
“* pigeon-holes full of not very interesting material, and he has had 
“ the patience to produce the most indigestible compilation which 
““ has ever been put together 6n Trade Union history.” Members 
-of Parliament especially have the benefit of his acrid sentences. 
“An M.P.,” he tells us, “is like a Marquis of the ancien 
“ régime—he is a man who knows everything and has.no need 
“ to understand any of it. Almost the only writers whom he ever 
“mentions without a deprecatory epithet are Newman and Bergson. 
“Newman he admires, in the first place, because his theory of the 


‘infallible Church can become, with the necessary alterations in- 


‘language, a theory of the infallible Confederation of Labour; and, 
in the second place, because of the protest of the Cardinal’s illative 
“sense against the ghostly syllogisms of Whately. Bergson he 
“hails without permission as his master and sees in his timeless 
intuition, which is more than knowledge,* a justification of his 
-subsequent contention that you are not obliged to go into an exact 
analysis of the results of the General Strike. ‘‘ Man has only 
“** genius ”’—that is how he finally expresses his conclusion—‘ in 
“the measure that he does not reflect.” 
* In his book “ Za Décomposition du Marxisme,” Sorel points out that Bergson 
-compares our personality to-“‘ une pointe gui insère dans Paventr en Pentamant 


sans cesse,” and remarks that'this fine image shows how prevision is impossible for 
>our intelligence. 
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In 1897 he wrote a magazine article on ‘‘ The Socialist Future 
“of Trade Unions,’’* and this was the beginning of his influence 
on French Syndicalism. These Trade Union speculations were 
published just at a psychological moment. For some years f 
before 1897 there had been, at any rate in working class circles, 
a reaction against the excessive centralisation of the French 
administrative system. It was only in 1864 that the right to 
coalition was recognised, and not till 1884 that any measure 
of liberty was granted to the unions. Sorel’s sketch of their 
socialist, or rather their syndicalist, future came to these 
struggling labour associations as a revelation of unexhausted 
strength. He upheld the unchecked liberty to combine. He 
was all for autonomy among the workmen’s societies. The 
unions must be true to their own destinies. They must not 
degenerate into benefit clubs. They were more than co- 
operative stores. Why should they accept the patronage of 
Ministers or expect their leading officials to become functionaries 
of the overshadowing State? In the first draft of the book Sorel 
said nothing of the General Strike. In the additional chapters 
added to the Italian edition he explains that he had really in 1897 
written a chapter on the subject, but suppressed it because the 
idea of the General Strike was then so unpopular. 

It was not till 1902 that Sorel’s sketch of the Trades Union future 
bore fruit at Montpelier in the constitution of the since notorious 
Confederation of Labour. Sorel himself disclaimed al! the merit 
of being its first and only founder. He rather attributed to 
Fernand Pelloutier, a deserving minor official who, unrecognised 
and unrewarded, founded the Bourses du Travail, the merit of 
giving the original impulse to the Syndicalist movement. But 
there were features about the thought of the men who made 
Syndicalism powerful, which showed the influence of Sorel’s 
characteristic ideas. In the Confederation every union counts as 
one, and none as more than one. The railwaymen command nc 
larger number of votes than the Union of Parisian Compositors. 
And besides this equal value of unions there is a duplex system 
of representation. Each union is affiliated to a Bourse du Travail 
on the basis of locality, and has also a vote in the Confederation as 
included in the central federated organisation of its own particular 
trade. Object, as many democratic commentators have done, that 
this system of representation is unusual and may become inequit- 
able, then you receive from the officials of the Confederation z 
prompt and characteristic reply. ‘‘ Our movement,” says Jouhaux, 

*This is the brochure which has been published as ‘‘ L’aventr Socialiste des 


Syndicats. The Italian edition is the most valuable as it includes two additiona? 
chapters and a preface, ‘“‘ Revolutionary Syndicalism.” 
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the Secretary of the Confederation, “is not only a movement for 
“bigger wages and shorter hours, but it is also a class movement 
“ designed to evoke a Labour opinion which shall be based on 
“the spirit of solidarity.’’ In other words, the leading officials of 
the Confederation have learned from Sorel that the great thing is to 
foster the spirit of combination and co-operation to match the 
overweening power of the State. 

There is a very great deal in this mode of thought with which 
many of us must cordially agree. The voluntary association has 
certainly come to stay in the organisation of democratic govern- 
ment. As against the German tendency to exalt the bureaucrat, 
Sorel’s proclamation of a Trades-Union democracy comes as a 
refreshing surprise. But when Sorel goes further in his thought 
and proceeds to explain the direct action which is the method ‘of 
Trade-Union legislative activity, he gets entangled in consequences 
which are a good deal more than questionable. Of course the 
Trade-Unionist must never take his cue'from politicians. He can 
exist and grow strong far apart from State patronage and control. 
His methods are street demonstrations, strikes, boycotting, 
sabotage, and the Trade-Union label—not Labour legislation, or 
the Parliamentary tactics of Socialist M.P.’s. And there is even 
a more sinister and forbidding spectre in the background! At 
Tours, so early as 1892, Fernand Pelloutier took it upon himself 
to mention the General. Strike, yet notwithstanding, the animated 
advocacy of M. Briand, then a member of the Socialist Party, it 
‘was some time before the new idea was naturalised among the rank 
‘and file of the Syndicalists. But Sorel persevered unceasingly. 
In January, 1906, he published in Le Mouvement Socialiste the 
first draft of his ‘‘ Reflections on Violence,” in which he went in 
whole-heartedly for the General Strike, or at least for the myth of 
the General Strike, as a necessary and energetic stimulus to 
proletarian action and combination. Still, with all his knowledge 
and ingenuity, it must be admitted that there is by no means 
complete agreement among the Syndicalists as to the course of 
events in the great expropriation of the future. Pougét speaks 
of the expropriation as if it might be gradual and partial.* 
Labriola, their Italian representative, hardly looks on violence as 
a real necessity at all. Yet the young .“‘ intellectuals ” are with 
Sorel, and in the'whirl of speculation the brain gets what it wants 
at last. In the Mouvement Socialiste Edward Berth writes on 
philosophy and politics. Hubert Lagardelle discusses the general 
rationale of the new cong¢eptions. And both cheerfully acknow- 


* Pouget has more recently published, in conjunction with-E. Pataud, a book 
“ Comment nous ferons la Révolution,” which may be taken as an attempt to depict 
the Syndicalist Utopia. ' x 
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ledge Sorel as their master, and put the whole power of their 
undoubted ability at the service of Sorel’s conception of the 
ultimate end of Syndicalism. 

In his neat little home at Boulogne Sorel has since devoted him- 
self to writing articles and books in defence of the new point of 
view. It would be wrong to say that the subtler aspects of his 
thought have become part of the mental equipment of the Syn- 
dicalist rank and file. Still, when all reserves are made, it remains 
true that the ideas of Sorel in an adulterated or in their un- 
adulterated form lie very near the animating source of the labour 
unrest not only in this country but all over the Continent of 
Europe. Paul Bourget has submitted them to a travesty in his 
Bagricade and Anatole France has imagined their ultimate con- 
summation in a powerful section of the Penguin Island. It is 
necessary, therefore, to add a few paragraphs on the most dis- 
tinctive characteristic of the thought which has been so powerful 
for destruction—the motive or myth of the General Strike. 

Sorel gets the animating principles of his philosophy of action 
from a combination of Marx and Proudhon.* He holds that there 
has been’ in these later days what he calls a ‘‘ decomposition of 
‘“‘Marxism.’’ Marx, in fact, has suffered the same fate as Hegel. 
Only one of his disciples has understood him, and he did not 
understand him. What, then, is this so-called ‘‘ decomposition of 
“ Marxism ’’? 

Marx, in the view of Sorel, really looked for salvation in the 
future to a movement of the people themselves. Of course he had 
not the advantage of living at a time when trade unions had 
developed. Consequently, he could not have anticipated Syn- 
dicalism. But in the most valuable part of his book Das Kapital, 
he traces an historical movement which, by a kind of fatal necessity, 
seems to be leading the mechanic in his workshop from darkness 
into light. Sorel agrees with him in his estimate of the extent of 
the present darkness. This is the syndicalist pessimism—a point 
of view which Sorel roughly distinguishes from the easy optimism 
of “the urban population, commercial and rich, who regard the 
“world as a big shop filled with good things.” Only Sorel 
protests that if you begin by being a pessimist you must be a 
pessimist all round. You-must not take a sombre view of your 
present evil conditions and then think it is all going to come right 
some day without any trouble on your part. If the world is evil 
to-day the world will certainly not be a Paradise to-morrow, and 
if injustice exists and flourishes, then it must, and ought to be, met 


* Anyone who wants to go more deeply into the relations of Proudhon to the 
Syndicalist thought will find valuable material in a recent book by G. Pirou, 
“ Proudhonisme et Syndicalisme Révolutionnaire.” (Rousseau, Paris.) 
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by the peremptory and violent methods of the General Strike. It 
is very probable that had Marx lived when the Syndicalist move- 
ment was more developed he would himself have recognised the 
seriousness of this problem of the future. / 

At any rate, the Marxians have no right to avail themselves of 


"the great name of Marx. The Socialist parties of Europe have ` 


gone whole-heartedly into politics and thereby they have lost faith 
in the automatic completeness of the Marxian “‘ fatal necessity.” 
It was’ the influence of Lassalle which produced this regrettable 
result, and in 1875, in spite of the protests of Marx, the German 
Socialists adopted the programme of Gotha.* This absorption 
in politics has ruined the vigour of the proletarian societies all over 
Europe. It has caused them to look for. salvation from the State 
‘instead of from the realisation of their .own irresistible strength. 
It has brought middle-class professors, like Jaurés, into their move- 


ment to obscure the consciousness of the industrial class struggle. . 


No words are too scornful for Sorel to express his opinion 
of these political Socialists. ‘‘Jaurés assures us,’’ he says 
in one passage, “that Vandervelde has said some things 
“full of profundity on this subject. I should like to believe it 
“on his word.” l 

In some of the articles of this somewhat bitter indictment Sorel 
is undoubtedly right. If the materialistic interpretation of history 
is correct, then the conscious action of politics is, to-a large extent, 
unnecessary. . If things work or muddle along to the right con- 
clusion somehow, then why have recourse to “‘ wind and tongue ” 
to cajole them to perfection? And there is besides a difference 


in the temper and method of ‘industrial and political action! In ` 


economics there is always the suggestion of a class struggle. Master 


and men confront one another in acute-and sometimes embittered . 


conflict. But when the trade-union secretary passes into politics 
he passes into quite another atmosphere. In the strike negotia- 
tions he is out to represent ‘the men alone. In Parliament he is 
the representative of every rank and class and-industrial condition 
among his constituents. . 

= Sorel is wrong in his assumption that because industrial 
conflicts lead to bitterness and pessimism, therefore there 
is no field of social’ regeneration where you can dispense with the, 
consciousness of a class struggle. But.he is right in his fuer 
deduction that in passing from economics to politics -the Socialist 


and Labour parties of Europe have not always realised the differ- ` 


ences which divide the new field of action from the old. They 


*A detailed and careful history of German political Socialism will be found 
in an article by Dr. Gustav Mayer in “ Archiv für die Geschichte des Socialismus 
und der Arbeiterbewegung.” (Zweiter Band. 1 Heft.) 
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nave attempted to carry the implicates of the class struggle into 
politics. They have founded parties which are understood to 
represent industrial interests only and to be separated by a “‘ great 
“gulf fixed ” from the other political parties. And the conse- 
quence has been a dissatisfaction with the achievements of their 
political leaders among the proletariat which is a very marked 
feature of the present labour unrest. The people fancied that this 
brand-new political method would bring a ‘‘ new Jerusalem ” in 
the twinkling of an eye, and they are deeply disappointed when they 
find they have still to tread the road—the weary, well-worn road— 
of constitutional and industrial evolution. The fault is not with 
political postulates and methods. The fault is with those who 
havę encouraged extravagant hopes which they could not and can 
never fulfil. 

But at this stage Sorel can be asked a final and very pertinent 
question. If the people are to go forward separately in the power 
of their own undivided strength, where exactly are they going? 


© What is to be the end of itall? Is there no beacon that can light up 


' for us the exceeding darkness of the future? Has the sociologist no 
_ Sure and certain hope? Such questions as these are, indeed, very 


much to the point, and it is in trying to answer them that Sorel 
falls back on the spirit, or what he alleges to be the spirit, of 
Proudhon, and at the same time adds a very questionable incitement 
to violence in the prevailing Labour unrest. 

He begins by decrying rational and ordered progress. The 
workman’s march is not to be a triumphal procession through 
sweet-smelling arbours of roses. ‘‘ The proletariat need not have 
“the same experience as befell the Germans who conquered the 
“ Roman Empire. The latter became ashamed of their barbarism, 
“and so had to go to school with the rhetoricians of a decaying 
“Latin civilisation.” If Marx is right in his pessimism as to 
present conditions, there is no reason why we should expect a 
happier fate when we are speculating for the future! Sociology 
must have experiences of catastrophe just like physics and biology. 
Violence is beautiful and even necessary. It was war that evoked 
the pent-up enthusiasm of the French Revolution. It is (the 
illustration is an odd one in these Ulster days) the Anti-Popery 
Crusade that delivers modern Protestantism from the pessimism 
of the doctrines of Predestination and Original Sin.* Your 
‘* peace-at-any-price ” Socialist may hold up his hands in holy 
horror. He may exclaim that this is putting back the clock of time. 
It is reverting to original barbarism. Buf this objection has no 
terrors for Sorel. Sometimes he meets it by reviving Vico’s 
doctrine of the ricorsi. The people must, like the crab, move 


* Réflexions sur la Violence. Introduction xix. 
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forward by going backwards. ‘They must revert to primitive state 

where all is instinctive and poetic. Or he points out the difference 
between advocating arbitration as between co-equal and in- 
dependent states, and suggesting the same remedy where the 
combatants are so unequally matched as are the capitalists and 
their labourers. At the same time he is careful to protest that his 
last catastrophe need not necessarily imply the use of the sword. 
The final rally may end in a bloodless victory. The Confederation 
of Labour may starve society into submission. The General Strike 
may come to an end because society has lost the power to produce. 

In all this ingenious argumentation, however, Sorel is only 
playing with fire. You cannot ever attempt to justify violence 
unless the violence is going to lead you somewhere; and even then 
only on the assumption that you may do evil that good may come. 
But Sorel cannot even tell us at all confidently where the violence 
may lead us. Ask of him to lay down the walis of his new 
Jerusalem, and he becomes philosophic and elusive. The desire 
for a schematised future, he tells us, is a mere craving of 
politicians. It cannot be justified in these days when Bergson has 
vanquished the Rationalists. Sorel becomes sentimental when he 
vaguely talks of the skilled workman in the self-governing work- 
room of the future, much as Ruskin talked of the workers in the 
Gothic cathedrals of the past. But poetic reveries are not,a sufficient 
stimulus to overturn the whole existing fabric of society. In fact, 
Sorel practically reveals the nakedness of his Happy Land when he 
defines the General Strike in Bergsonian language as an ‘‘ un- 
“ divided whole, and invites us to conceive the transition from 
‘“ Capitalism to Socialism as a catastrophe of which the details 
“baffle description.” 

All this is not very convincing! But, if it does nothing else, 
it reminds us of the danger of all depreciation of reason both in 
philosophy and life. Perhaps Bergson would be the first to disown 
the Frankenstein his thought has created and yet here we have 
the Bergsonian depreciation of intellectual analysis contributing 
most powerfully to the prevalence of the present Labour unrest.* 
Bishops may take comfort from the fact that Sorel’s appreciation 
of feeling and sentiment makes him defend religious emotion 
against the cynicisms of Renan, but intuitions are hardly good 
enough to enfitle us to pull down the fabric of the past. Intuition 
was once defined by a lively American as ‘‘ what a woman thinks 
“when she’s wrong,” and the sociologist, at any rate, must insist 
that before any generaf assault is made on what hitherto have been 


*JT have not in this paper dealt with the German idea of a political general 
strike, which is a very different conception from that of Sorel. See Henriette 
Roland Holst’s “ General Streik und Social-Demokratie.” (Dresden, 1906.) 
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the social verities, he shall be furnished beforehand with some sort 
of reasoned defence. 
Of course, it is impossible that all the men and women who have 
| been influenced to Unrest by Syndicalism have read and appre- 
ciated the subtle distinctions of Sorel’s Bergsonian philosophy. 
That is where the whole trouble lies. Thoughts are peaceful and 
innocent when they come from the thinker’s brain as he sits in his 
tranquil study, but when translated into the daily practice of 
industrial disputes and conflicts, they become a menace to the future 
Ge civilisation. The doctrines of Sorel have been most influential 
jin France, Italy, Spain, and Switzerland; but though they have 
not had the same success in the northern and Teutonic lands, their 
influence is indirectly seen in a distrust of evolutionary methods 
and in a tendency to flout the political leaders who realise that Rome 
was never built in a day. l 


J. H. Harvey. 


CELTIC NATURE POETRY. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD’S book on the study of Celtic Literature 


contains perhaps the first realisation by a keen and wise 
English critic of the Celtic feeling for Nature as distinguished from 
that of the Greek, the Roman or the Teuton. Matthew Arnold has, 
indeed, coined a phrase expressive of that Celtic feeling for Nature 
which has been a sentiment for centuries, and which, when 
combined with the feeling for style with which he also credits the 
Celt, produces in Celtic prose tales and verse those flashes of 
beautiful expression in description of Nature which he terms 
“ natural magic.’’? Byron, as he points out, is more of the Celt 
than:the Saxon in his poetry; and no wonder, for Was he not a 
Gordon of Highland descent? ‘‘ All Byron’s heroes,” he writes, 
“are consumed with the Celtic passion of revolt, so warm- 


“breathing, puissant and sincere.” He might have added that 


‘Byron, like the great Irish and Welsh poets, nurses his melancholy 
and exalts his spirits in companionship with Nature, rejoicing in 
its sullen solitudes of frowning mountain top and moaning sea, 
and again exhilarated by the dancing wave or the leaping lightning. 
Shakespeare he considers full of Celtic magic in his handling of 
Nature. Where did he.come by this superlative gift? Was it at 
second hand through Edmund Spenser, or his friend Dowland the 
Lutenist, through whom he is said to have introduced our Irish 
` Puca, as his Puck, and our Queen Meabh, as his Queen Mab, into 
his plays? Or was his mother, Mary Arden, who came from the 
‘Welsh border and whose kin were connected with the Welsh Tudor 
court, of Cymric blood? However this may be, Matthew Arnold’s 
„fine discrimination between Shakespeare’s Greek and Celtic nature 
notes deserves careful weighing. Thus he writes:— ` 


“ I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows.” 


pia 
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strikes a Greek note. Then again in his:— 
“* Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold.” 
we are at the very point of transition from the Greek note to the 
Celtic; there is the Greek clearness and brightness, with the Celtic 
aerialness and magic coming in. 
Then we have the sheer, inimitable Celtic note in passages like 


this:— «The moon shines bright. In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise, in such a night 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls. 
* * * * * 


ms . : i In such a night 

Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 

Upon the wild sea banks, and waved her love 

To come again to Carthage.” 
The earliest Celtic nature poems have a mystical magic about 
them which indicate a Druidical influence, or at any rate 
reminiscences of Druidism, as will be seen from the following 
specimens which represent the ancient poetry of four of the Celtic 
peoples; the Irish, Welsh, Cornish and Breton. Of this strange 
Pantheistic fragment called “ The Mystery of Amergin,’’ Dr. 
Douglas Hyde states it as his opinion that whilst it is credited tc 
Amergin, one of the’ first Milesian princes who colonised Ireland 
many hundreds of years before Christ, no faith can be placed in 
the alleged date, or genuineness of this poem, but that it is of 
interest ‘‘ because, as Irish tradition has always represented 
“ Amergin’s verses as being the first made in Ireland, so it may 
“very well be that they actually do present the oldest surviving 
‘“ lines in any vernacular tongue in Europe except Greek.” 


THE MYSTERY OF AMERGIN. 


am a lake in the plain, 

am a word of science, | 

am the point of the lance of* battle, 

am the God who creates in the head (i.e., bf man) the 
fire (i.e., of thought). : 

Who is it who throws light into the meeting on the mountain? 

Who announces the ages of the moon (if not I)?‘ 

Who teaches the place where couches the sun (if not 1)? ”. 


“I am the wind which breathes nipon th sea, 
I am the wave of the oc€an, a\ 
I am the murmur of the billows, 
I am the ox of the seven combats, \ 
I am the vulture upon the rocks, 
I am the beam of the sun, \ 
I am the fairest of, plants, 
I am a wild boar in valour, ° 
aaah am a salmon in the water, 
I 
I 
I 


. 
\ 
s 
` 
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The early Cymric fragment which follows is of unknown 
antiquity, but it is stated to be as old as the sixth, or possibly the 
fifth, century. It is from the Black Book of Caermarthen (1154- 
118g), ‘‘ that remarkable depository of early Cymric Law,” as Mr. 
William Sharp calls it in his note to the poem in his wife’s Lyra 
Celtica. 

THE SOUL. : 


“ It was with seven faculties that I was thus blessed, 
With seven created beings I was placed for purification ; 
was gleaming fire when I was caused to exist ; 
was dust of the earth, and grief could not reach me ; 
was a high wiad, being less evil than good ; 
was a mist on a mountain seeking supplies of stags ; 
was blossoms of trees on the face of the earth. ° 
f the Lord had blessed me, He would have placed me on matter. 
Soul, since I was made—’”’ 


bi p et ed ed 


— 


The third example of early Celtic Nature poetry of the mystical 
order is ‘‘ Merlin the Diviner,” which, although it is to be found i 
in the old Cornish dialect, is really an ancient Breton incantation. 
The translation is from a Memoir of Thomas Stevens, the author i 
of the following version published by William Rees, Llandovery, 


1849. 
MERLIN THE DIVINER. 


“ Merlin! Merlin! where art thou going 
So early in the day, with thy black dog? 
Oi! of! oi! oi! oi! oi! oi! OF! OF! oi! 
Oi! oil of! of! off | 


‘ I have come here to search the way, 
To find the red egg ; 
The red egg of the marine serpent, i 
By the sea-side in the hollow of the stone. ( 
I am going to seek in the valley ` 
The green water-cress, and the golden grass, 
‘And the top branch of the oak, 
In the-wosd_by the side of the fountain. 


“ Meflin! Merlin! rétrace your Steps ; 

Leave the branch on the oak, 

Ard the green watercress in the valley, 

AS well as the golden grass ; 

And leave the red egg of the marine serpent, 
n the foam by the hollow of the stone. 

erfin! Merlin !. retrace thy steps, 
(There i is no diviner but God.” 


' The poetry of Nature may be applied in two senses; it may ue 
mean “‘ the! work of the poet,” as Wordsworth puts it, ‘‘ with his 
“eye on the object,” and using all his ability to draw and paint 
a lifelike and justly coloured picture of the scene before him. The 
power to do this does not imply. more than accurate observation 
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and artistic sensitiveness to the relation between what is presented 
to the eye and the language in which it is interpreted. 

The second view, which latterly appears to have become tke 
paramount view of nature poetry, is that of Wordsworth and h.s 
school; namely, ‘‘ The poetry of Nature for Nature’s sake,” or as 
it has been well put by Professor Lewis Jones (to whom in con- 
junction with Mr. Stopford Brooke belongs the credit of a fuller 
development of Matthew Arnold’s theory), ‘‘the poetry which 
“ seeks to interpret Nature in terms of mind and spirit, the attempt 
“ to divine its inner meaning and its relation to the mind and soul 
“of man.’’* 

The history of the poetry of Nature in the world’s literature, adcs 
the Professor, ‘‘ is the history of the development of the poetry of 
“ pure natural description as we find it in Homer into the reflective, 
“the emotional, the philosophical treatment of nature of which 
“Wordsworth and his disciples are the recognised modera 
““ exponents.” 

With this second view of Nature poetry, the Wordsworthiar., 
Mr. Ruskin joins issue. As he put it, “for one who can see, 
‘thousands can think. To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, and 
“religion all in one.” „This introspective influence, called by 
Ruskin, “ the pathetic fallacy,” tends, he thinks, to a withdrawal 
into self, arising from solitary communion with Nature, which 
breaks that sympathy between the poet and his fellow-men, which 
is a higher poetic bond than that between him and Nature. . 

“Scott,” according to Ruskin, “ approaches nearest of modera 
“ poets to the Greek attitude towards Nature. He conquers all ten- 
““ dencies towards the pathetic fallacy and instead of making Nature 
“anywise subservient, does not venture to bring his own cares and 
“thoughts into her pure and quiet presence, presents her in her 
“simple and universal truth, and appears, therefore, at first 
“ shallower than other poets, being in reality wider and healthier.” 

Commenting upon these views of Ruskin contained in his 
Modern Painters, Professor Lewis Jones points out that “ the 
“ history of the rise of the habit of regarding Nature as a subject 
“in itself fit and adequate for poetry ” is paralleled by that of the 
growth of landscape painting. 

For Ruskin shows that medizeval landscape was made so sub- 
sidiary to human interest that ‘‘ the workman who was first led to 
“think lightly of natural beauty as being subservient to human, 
““ was next led to think inaccurately of ‘natural beauty because he 
“had continually to alter and simplify it for his practical pur- 


* See the fine paper, “ The Celt and the Poetry of Nature,” in the Transactions 
of the Hon. Society of Cymmrodorion, Session 1892-93, p. 46 ff. 
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*“poses.’’ He thus conventionalised Nature to such a degree that 
these medizval landscapes become largely artificial. 

Even Chaucer is affected by the same vice though in a limited 
degree. His interest in Nature is not as consistent as that of the 
early Celtic poets, or indeed the medizval ones. He is the poet of 
April and May and their inspiration to man through the reawaken- 
ing of the earth to life in its glory of new green and the voices of 

_its singing birds, but he cannot paint an autumn or winter land- 
scape with the sympathy of the Irish or the Welsh bard. Where 
amongst his tales can such a stark presentment of the rigours of 
winter be found as this song attributed to Finn MacCumal, 200 | 
B.C., though, of course, of much later date. My verse rendering 
could hardly be more literal in its reproduction of the Irish 
original : 

“ Take my tidings ! 
Stags contend ; 


Snows descend— 
Summer’s end! 


i 
“ A chill wind raging ; 
The sun low keeping, 
Swift to set 
O’er seas high sweeping. 


- ‘Dull red the fern ; 
` “Shapes are shadows ; 

Wild geese mourn 
O’er misty meadows. 


‘* Keen cold limes each weaker wing. 
Icy times— 
Such I sing! 
Take my tidings! ” 


Though there is a great deal of truth in it, I cannot quite coin- ` 
cide with Professor Lewis Jones’ statement that in Spenser 
“ Nature is but the background to his splendid pictures of romantic 
“life and action, and that the environment of the Faerie Queen is 
“that of Fairyland ’’; a non-Celtic fairyland I presume he means 
—‘‘ the atmosphere vague, dreamy, ethereal, fading away into the 
‘‘verdurous gloom of forests or into the blue mists of pleasant 
‘“ glades and shadowy valleys.” I regard much of the fairy poetry 
of Spenser to be touched just by the same Celtic fairy magic which 
suffuses many of the border ballads and takes us captive in The 
Ancient Mariner, whose author, as his grandson, Mr. Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, has pointed out, had Celtic blood in his veins. 
No one who has, like myself, sat under Spenser’s oak by the Black- 
water where the poet composed much of the Faerie Queen, and who 
knows, therefore, the landscape that was then before his brooding 
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millions sterling—for the Budget of 1911-12. When this Budget 
at last appeared (in December, igi, eleven months late) the deficit 
was 1,966 contos. The Budget clearly had been devised for tae 
benefit of the foreign Press, and to obtain this slender deficit on 
paper, several thousands of contos from the coining of silver had 
been included in the revenue. The second Budget, introduced in 
January, 1912, was more sincere, and the deficit was larger—3,499 
contos, or 4,126 contos, if we subtract from the revenue 627 contos 
obtained by coining silver. | The above deficits, moreover, do not 
include that resulting from the: administration of the colonies, 
estimated at 2,000 contos, but almost certainly larger, the financ:al 
difficulties of Angola beingj especially serious, and the island of 
Sao Thomé alone giving a satisfactory surplus. After mud had bean 
persistently thrown at the Monarchy in the matter of its financ-al 
administration, it was admitted that the reports of sums spent with 
no stated object had been greatly exaggerated by the Republicans, 
and it is a little startling to find O Seculo saying (November 23rd, 
1911): “It is idle to repeat the eternal story of the, dishonesty 
“under the old régime, since there was more Serious incompetence 
‘than immorality.” If it was merely a question of incompetence 
the Republican idealists may fairly be counted upon to rival their 
predecessors in finance. Like the vagut reformers of all time, the 
Portuguese Republicans have shown themselves to be incapable 
of economy. Ten years ago (1902-3) the expenditure was 59,523 
contos; for the year 1912-13 it is estimated at 78,522, an increase of 
3,400 contos on the expenditure of 1909-10. The revenue in 
1902-3 was 57,852 contos, in, 1912-13 it is estimated at 75,123. Of 
this over 30,000 contos go to pay interest on the Debt, only 41,139 
contos being available for the various Departments. The defizit 
has not really been reducediby the Republic, and the revenue has 
probably been estimated with optimism. The floating debt has 
increased. The extraordinary expenditure has been, and must 
continue to be, very heavy} Three or four thousand prisoners, 
however scantily they are fed, cannot be kept for nothing, aad 
apart from this the expensés of the War Department have risen 
from 7,699 contos to 10,389. But indeed the whole state of finarce 
is unsatisfactory—the indebtedness of the State in some 70,coo 
contos to the Banco de Portugal (this debt increased by over 5,coo 
contos in the year 1911), its dependence upon artificial 
duties, the tendency of the Treasury, after feeding upon gold from 
the colonies, to feed upon, loans—and even more serious than the 
increased expenditure under] the Republic is the fact that the p-e- 
vailing unrest has frightened away capital, foreign or Portuguese. 

Concerning education the Republic has, as in most other matters 
human and divine, passed|ja decree—that of March 29th, I9II, 
making primary education [compulsory and withdrawing it from 
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continue, suspicions of dishonesty in administration are bandied 
‘to and fro as before, political gossip is as active and malevolent as 
ever, all the evils of Rotativism are still prevalent. The same 
Penelope’s web has: been woven and unwoven; the Provisional 
‘ Government lavished decrees bestowing the right to strike, the 
tight of divorce, and other privileges which should have been 
preceded by fifty years of education, and it only remained for the 
succeeding Governments to undertake the revision of these decrees, 
which neither the state of the Treasury nor the moral condition of 
the people could support. Politics since the advent of the Republic 
have been confined to a few towns and cut off from a wider public 
opinion even to'a greater degree than before. In December, 
foio, Senhor Bernardino Machado said: ‘‘For the first 
“time elections are going to be seen in this country in which the 
“‘ Government will not intervene. .. . . The whole country must 
“‘be- fully convinced that the. Constituent Assembly is not 

“ appointed by the Government.” These words might possibly 
mislead foreigriers completely ignorant of the country, but to all 
-others they were mere words; and, in fact, at a meeting of the 
Provisional Government, the Republican Directory and the 
-Electoral Junta, a few days later, it was decided that ‘‘ all the forces 
“of the party without exception must unite officially to prevent 
*f the enemies of the Republic from surreptitiously intruding into 
“the politics of the nation,” and the Constituent Assembly was 
appointed by the Government exactly as sores Peviaments had 
been appointed. 

In finance the efforts of the Républicaas can hardly be said to 
have been crowned with greater success. Peninsular revolu- 
tionaries have ever shown themselves weak in this respect, their 
thetoric and abstractions going ill with the figures of arithmetic. 
The Spanish Republic of 1873 had six Finance Ministers in ten 
months; the Portuguese Republic has not equalled this; it had, 
however, four Finance Ministers in fourteen months The decrees 
‘of the Provisional Government produced financial chaos, and when 
a regular Government had been appointed the Provisional Minister 
‘of Justice, Senhor Affonso Costa, admitted (September, 1911) that 
the deficit had been too large. to be presented. It became one of 
the principal preoccupations of the Ministry over which Senhor 
Chagas presided (September-November, 1911) to ‘reconcile the 
** decrees of the Provisional Government with the financial situa- 
“tion,” and the Finance Minister of the succeeding Government, 
that of Senhor Vasconcellos, declared that it would be impossible — 
to avoid large and increasing deficits were the work of the Pro- 
visional Government allowed to stand. M. Marvaud, who had 
carefully studied the financial situation in Portugal, foresaw 
(October, 1911) a deficit of 11,000 contos—about two and a-half 
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jealous exclusion of foreign nations from trading directly with the 
Portuguese colonies, is responsible for a great part of the revenue ;. 
but the deficits have been continuous and Portuguese capital, if 
it is employed in Portugal and not abroad, is employed not in 
encouraging industries or agriculture, but in meeting Government 
loans. Interest on the debt swallows well-nigh one-half of tke 
entire revenue, and no money has been forthcoming for such 
enterprises as the construction of roads ‘and railways; for these 
foreign capital was necessary. In enterprises in which foreign 
capital could not’ be expected to take an interest, such as the 
building of proper schools and prisons, little has been done. 

The problem of education has been twofold. On the one hand. 
a large proportion of the inhabitants are totally illiterate. On tre 
other hand the education given at Coimbra to an ever-increasing 
number of students anxious to obtain a degree is vague and. 
unpractical, and is based too much upon French text-books. 
The students are thus strengthened in two very Portuguese 
characteristics, a love of abstractions and a love of foreign imita-. 
tions. The crowd of doutores coming yearly from Coimbra to 
take their share in law and politics have not been taught to base: 
their schemes and ideals in reality, certainly not in Portuguese: 
reality. With this kind of abstract ambitious education the love 
has increased for an official career, entered not by an examinaticn 
but through supporting, in journalism or otherwise, one of the 
political groups. The officials have multiplied in the State Depart- 
ments as the officers have multiplied in the Army, and the 
administration has necessarily suffered. The tendency, moreover, 
has ever been to look to the example of France rather than to the: 
actual needs of Portugal. The educated speak, read and think :n 
French; the Lisbon bookshops fill their windows with French 
publications, relegating Portuguese books to the more obscu-e 
corners. Lisbon, indeed, seeks to copy Paris in centralisation, 
politics, literature, in its virtues and its vices. 

The weakness of the Republic has been that it was based upon 
these two extremes in edyéation, the indifference or expectations 
of the completely ignordnt, and the generous or interested bit 
unpractical dreams of djoctrinaires. It was abstract intellectuals 
produced by the Univdrsity of Coimbra who undertook to govern 
Portugal after ‘thef fall of the Monarchy. The Republican 
politicians have no fAoubt shown an honest desire to reform politics, 
to subordinate politics to administration, but plus ça change plus 
c'est la même chose, their éfforts have somewhat resembled dancing 
on a rotten scaffol@j, and administrative reform is as far off as ever. 
The political scaffJold is rotten because—even could those upon it 
sink their persondi] animosities—it has no root or support in tie 
country. But inffeed it is evident that the quarrels of party groups: 
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were amazed at the apathy that followed; and the last Prime 
Minister under the Monarchy, Senhor Teixeira de Sousa, com- 
plained that his hands were tied by the general indifference. ‘‘ Ce 
““ qui peut paraître surtout inquiétant,” says M. Angel Marvaud 
in his recent work, Le Portugal et ses Colonies (Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1912), “est cette indifférence profonde, quasi invincible, du 
<‘ grand public a l'égard des choses de son pays. La scène politique 
‘mest toujours remplie que par quelques personnages, mais a 
‘aucun moment, dans l’histoire de ces dernières années on ne sent 
Scie l’Ame du peuple ni battre le coeur de la foule. C’est avec 
“la même indifférence que la grande masse a appris la mort 
““tragique de Dom Carlos et du prince héritier et la fuite de Dom 
“Manoel et la chute de la dynastie nationale et la proclamation de 
“Jla République.” In the provinces a few months after the fall 
of the Monarchy this apathy or docility was very clearly marked: 
In one village after another the stranger would be assured that 
“we are all Republicans here since Portugal is a Republic ’’; and 
to the question, ‘‘ So then, were the King to return you would all 
“be Royalists?’ the answer came unhesitatingly: ‘^ Without 
“ ‘a doubt we should—pois não ha duvida.” The effect of the 
artificial character of the Portuguese party system upon the 
politicians was even more: disastrous. The deputies, practically 
nominated in the Ministry of the Interior, naturally did not seek to 
enter into close relationship with their constituencies, and politics 
‘became almost a private isolated concern of small groups at Lisbon. 


‘Centralisation grew extraordinarily intense, the provincials them- . 


Selves acquiescing in their own neglect provided that Lisbon should 
increase and prosper. The novelist Eça de Queiroz, a generation 
ago, wrote that, if a group at Lisbon decreed to-morrow that 
Portugal should turn Turk, you would find all the hats throughout 
tthe country taking turban shape, and the remark still holds good. - 
Moreover, although owing to the constant Ministerial changes, it 
-could be said in 1902 that “‘a contiñųity of Government no longer 
“exists, each succeeding Ministry ordering its conduct according 
“ to special legislation which it decrees far its own use,” there was 
no very obvious reason why a party onte in power should not, 
‘after appointing its Parliamentary majority, continue permanently 
-in power. Its fall was only to be broughtabout by agreement 
‘between the rotative parties or by the intrigued of the innumerable 
hangers-on of politics, eager to enter with their\party into a share 
‘in the administration. When, however, a diffic ulty arose in the 
«smooth working of Rotativism, recourse was had{ to a dictatorship. 
The system of finance has been as artificial a§s that of politics. 
‘The large sums formerly received from the colopies seem to have. 
‘permanently affected economic ideas in Portug: l. An excessive 
‘Protection, expressed in the exaggerated tariff of (1892 and in the 
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T was one of the opinions of the Abbé Coignard that “ c’est 
“Ta folie des nations de fonder sur la chute des princes de vastes 
“espérances.” In Portugal these hopes had been fanned sedulously 
by the Republicans, so that a considerable part of the population 
in the two cities, Lisbon and Oporto, had really come to believe thet 
the evils from which Portugal was undoubtedly suffering would 
disappear as by magic were the eight letters R-e-p-u-b-l-i-c substi- 
tuted for the eight letters M-o-n-a-r-c-h-y. But, apart from the fact 
that the Constitution had in the nineteenth century strictly defined 
the position of the King, depriving him of initiative, the evils were 
far deeper and not to be removed by any superficial changes. 
These evils might and still may be attributed principally to three 
causes: the nature of politics and administration; the state of 
finance; and, thirdly, education. The British Parliamentary 
system, transplanted to Portugal, led to very strange results. The 
people was quite unprepared by education for the vote, and ro 
attempt was made to interest it in politics. The system, working 
apparently as in England, with alternating return of Conservatives 
(Regeneradores) and Liberals (Progressistas) to power, differed in 
the important particular that the elections followed instead of 
preceding the return of a party. The first duty of a new Govern- 
ment was to appoint throughout the coufitry civil governors and 
administradores dos concelhos (mayors) from its own party, and 
with the help of*these new officials it then proceeded to hold or 
“ make ” the elections. The result was a foregone conclusion, the 
majority being of the exact size decreed in the Ministry of the 
Interior. Consequently, indifference deepened in the country and 
party politics degenerated into a series of intrigues. O Diario de 
Noticias, in a leading article of May 23rd, 1901, spoke of `‘ tne 
“ indifference of nearly the whole country ’’ towards politics; these 
who were in Portugal at the time of the King’s murder in 1908 
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which I hope to follow out in a subsequent article. The connection 
can be traced in the streams of Celtic verse which mingled them- 
selves with English poetry; the first a legacy of the Celtic blood 
in the Lowlands and flowing in the veins of the medizeval Scottish 
poets, Douglas and Dunbar; the second having its source in the 
Principality and represented in the writings of the Welsh poets, 
George Herbert and Henry Vaughan. 

Indeed, in a paper read by Professor Palgrave before the 
Cymmrodorion Society, he goes so far as to write: ‘It is safe to 
“affirm that of all our poets until we reach Wordsworth, including 
“here Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton, Vaughan affords decidedly 
“the most varied and the most delicate pictures of Nature; that 
“he looked upon the landscape both in its fine details and its 
“larger, and, as they might be called, its cosmic aspects, with an 
‘insight and an imaginative penetration not rivalled till we reach 
“our own century (the nineteenth).”’ 

But behind the Scots Lowland Nature poets of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and behind the Welsh Nature poets of the 
seventeenth century, lie the gardens of Irish and Welsh and High- 
land medizval bardic poetry, tended by the O’Dalys, O’Carrolls, 
O’Higgins and O’Coffeys, joint Irish and Scotch bards, the 
O’Husseys, the Rhys Gochs, and beyond all, as the laureate of 
Celtic Nature poets, Davydd at Guilym—true descendants of Finn 
and Ossian, Aneurin and Llwarch Hen. 
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Aneurin’s ‘‘ Months’ and Llywarch Hen’s ‘‘ Tercets’’ and poem 
on ‘‘ Winter,” while Taliesyn’s ‘‘ Song of the Wind ” forms a 
considerable episode in one of his longer poems. 

Space does not permit of our quoting more than a few fragments 
from these somewhat mystical and distinctly gnomic odes. This 
is from the ‘‘ Tercets’’ of Llywarch Hen, a sixth-century Welsh 
bard, though the version of his poem, from which the following is 
my translation, is in language of a much later date :— 


‘* Set is the snare ; the ash clusters glow, 
Ducks plash in the pools ; breakers whiten below ; 
More strong than a hundred is the heart’s hidden woe. 
* * * * * 
‘© The brambles with berries of purple are dressed ; A 
In silence the brooding thrush clings to her nest, 
In silence the liar can never take rest. 
* * * * * 
“ Rain is without but the shelter is near ; 
Yellow the furze, the cow-parsnip is sere, 
God in Heaven, how couldst Thou create cowards here! 


“ Rain and still rain, dank these tresses of mine! 
The feeble complain of the cliff’s steep incline ; 
Wan is the Main ; sharp the breath of the brine. 


“ Rain falls in a sheet ; the Ocean is drenched ; 
By the whistling sleet the reed-tops are wrenched ; 
Feat after feat ; but Genius lies quenched.”’ 


Much of the spirit of St. Francis animates these monkish and 
hermit poems. There is a tenderness for the sufferings, not only 
of the half-frozen wren during the snowstorm, but even of the 
prowling wolf or the hovering eagle. 


‘“ Not even in Cuan’s forest deep, 
To-night the shaggy wolves can sleep, 
Nor can the little wren keep warm 
On Lon’s wild side against the storm. 
* * * * * 
‘The ancient eagle of Glen Rye 
Gets grief from out the storm-swept sky, 
Great her misery, dire her drouth, 
Famished, frozen, craw and mouth.”’ 


But if, as Matthew Arnold has pointed out, Nature poetry, in 
sense between that of the Greeks and that of Wordsworth and his 
school, can thus be proved to be a Celtic endowment, from whence 
did the English school of Nature poets derive its inspiration? 
Mr. Stopford Brooke* and Mr. F. T. Palgrave give us the clue - 


* Theology in the English Poets, Chapter XV. 
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But it is not only the Irish bards who delight us with 
such glimpses of the green countryside, of the heather-clad hill; 
the monks and hermits’ and some of the great. ecclesiastics, 
Columkille and the Bishop-King Cormac MacCullenann, and 
indeed St. Patrick himself, give us beautiful passages of Nature: 
poetry in the midst of their sacred verse. Here is Dr. Hyde’s 
charming rendering of St. Columkille’s ‘‘ Farewell to Erin,” which 
he was ordered to quit for ever, by the judgment of St. Molaise, 
owing to his responsibility > for the battle of Cooldrevin. He 
returned once, however, it is said, to save the Irish bards from 
expulsion from their native land :— 


COLUMKILLE’S FAREWELL. 


“ Alas for the voyage, O high King of Heaven, 
Enjoined upon mey 

For that I on the red plain of mangy Cooldrevin 
Was present to see. 


“ How happy the son is of Dina no sorrow 
For him is designed, 
‘He is having, this hour, round his own hill in Durrow 
The wish of his mind. . 


“ The sounds of the winds in the elms, like the strings of 
A harp being played, 
Themote of a blackbird that claps with the wings of 
Delight in the glade. 


“ With him in Ros-Grencha the cattle are lowing 
At earliest dawn, 
On the brink of the summer the pigeons are cooing, 
And doves in the lawn. 


-* Three things am I leaving behind me, the very 
Most dear that I know, 
Tir-Leedach I’m leaving, and Durrow and Derry, 
Alas, I must go! : 


“ Yet my visit and feasting with Comgall have eased me 
°” At Cainneach’s right hand, 
And all but thy government, Eire, has pleased me, 
Thou waterfall land.” 


The sentiment contained in the last two lines has been reiterated 
time out of mind since the Saint’s day, and we seem almost as far 
as ever from being able to vary it satisfactorily. 

' . The early Welsh poets, Aneurin, TaJiesyn and Llywarch Hen, 
_were warrior bards, yet possessed with a love of Nature so 
absorbing that they have left behind them entire poems devoted to 
Nature, some of them running to considerable length, such as 
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the influence of religion. Primary instruction has, however, long 
been compulsory in Portugal, and it is not by any more decrees, 
but by building schools and inspecting them and paying the 
masters better that general education can be’ improved. Here, 
again, lack of money is the root of the evil, and unfortunately, while 
the Republic has shown no signs of economy, it has already proved 
its love of ambitious, high-sounding programmes. Thus it is 
proposed to build a fleet at a cost of some ten millions sterling. 
One may sympathise with the view expressed by the Premier, 
Senhor Vasconcellos, in January, 1912, that ‘‘the future of 
“Portugal depends upon the construction of a fleet’’; it is no 
doubt humiliating for a nation which has so glorious a sea 
history to be practically without battleships; to see the number of 
Portuguese merchant ships entering Lisbon’s harbour reducec to 
a proportion of six or seven per cent., and the cod fisheries in the 
Northern Seas, started by Portuguese, now in the hands of 
foreigners. Yet for the present there is a humbler but, in fact, no 
less fascinating ideal for Portugal—and the apathy of the nation 
is frequently ascribed to the fact that it has no ideal, feeling itself 
to be dependent on more powerful countries. This ideal is to make 
of Portugal a compact united country instead of, as at present, a 
country of backward and isolated provinces with a cosmopoli-an 
capital. No doubt a large outlay of capital will be required in 
order to improve the material communications between the pro- 
vinces, but communications of another kind can be established by 
all those who have the good-will to serve their country. De- 
centralisation, says O Seculo (October 30th, 1911), ‘‘ presents zhe 
“ solution of the national problem.” The phrase is often repeated, 
but very little is done. Yet much might be accomplished by a 
change in the cast of thought which considers a journey from 
Lisbon to the provinces exile, and vulgarly conceives civilisation 
to consist in tramways and asphalt. And Portugal would win the 
respect of Europe were the country well administered and united, 
so that some measure of the most elementary civilisation should be 
extended to the provinces, even were it necessary to sell some of 
her colonies in order to obtain this result. 

To existing problems the Republic has added that of religion, 
or certainly rendered it more acute. It may be doubted whether 
there was any pressing clerical problem in Portugal; the priests 
were not fanatics, and the religious orders were in many districts 
extremely popular. At the same time there is a marked distinction 
between the deeply religious North and the more sceptical in- 
different South, and of religious matters in Portugal it might be 
said, as was said of Ireland in the sixteenth century, that ‘‘ Things 
“should be letten alone, otherwise hurly-burlys would happen.” 
But many of the Republican leaders were fiercely positivist, and, 
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moreover, the Republicans have shown thémselves feverishly in- 
‘capable of letting things alone. The law separating Church and ` 
State has created great and widespread discontent, and the banish- 
ment of the Archbishops and Bishops, calculated “to, delight 
a small section of the more exalted Republicans and_ to 
satisfy that love of destruction which a Portuguese writer 
recently noted as a chief characteristic of the people in 
Portugal, has also alienated a large number of moderate 
men and contributed to turn the prejudice of the North 
against the Republic into a reasoned detestation. Unhappily, the 
conservative elements of the Republic have seemed to acquiesce 
in the pettier policy of the Democrats, who hold that those who 
do not share their views are traitors. Senhor Bernardino Machadé, 
indeed, said in the Senate (October 2oth, 1911) that a great mistake 
had been made in distrusting all former Royalists; but mostly 
they have been persecuted as traitors, arrested for holding Royalist 
opinions, and in prison treated as criminals. There have been 
some strange doings under the Republic in the name of Liberty, 
once: more interpreted as the right to oppress other -people. 
(Lucretius, had he lived in the present century, would no doubt 
have written ‘‘ Tantum Libertas potuit suadere malorum.”’) The 
banishment of independent judges to’ Goa, the outcry in the 
Radical (Democrat) Press when a Royalist prisoner is acquitted, 
the punishment of thirty parish priests of Lisbon because they 
had signed a message of sympathy with the banished Patriarch, 
and did not deny having done so—these are a few. signs, out 
of many, of a narrow inquisitorial spirit from which it is idle to 
expect any greatness or prosperity to come. 

Even more lamentable than the unwise treatment of the Clerical 
question has been the weakening of the principles of authority by 
means of the demagogue’s art. A speaker in the Senate in 
February, 1912, remarked: ‘‘ There are now in politics no men of 
“ recognised authority who can inspire the popular classes with 
“ respect for existing institutions.” This is a serious indictment 
which it would be difficult for the Republic to refute. In the 
Republican ranks there are, without a doubt, many excellent men 
desirous of their country’s good, but one can see no statesman of 
broad commanding views capable of securing that good—some man ` 
like Senhor Franco not afraid to rule for a time dictatorially, and 
to brush aside with a strong hand the little jealousies of groups 
and the carping political chatter. Perhaps the most striking figure 
among the Republican politicians is that of Senhor Affonso Costa, 
and he is essentially a demagogue—clever, narrow, skilled in 
playing to the gallery, a politician of the rabble. He is the leader 
of the Democrats, and the more Conservative Bloco has no states- 
‘man strong enough to cut short the Radical tactics of this party. 
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The first regular. Government of the Republic was formed from 
the Bloco, and its policy was intended to be moderate and con- 
ciliatory; but cries were raised against reaction and a “ policy of 
“ attraction ” (attraction of Royalists), the moderate Republican 
Senhor Almeida was attacked in the streets of Lisbon, and the 
Ministry resigned. The Government which followed, composed 
of five members of the Bloco and of three Democrats, adopted a 
thoroughly Radical (Democrat) policy. But the Democrats now 
in power found that they. had unchained a force with which they 
were unable to cope. The people had been fed with promises, 
flattered to believe itself supreme, but it had now begun to ask why 
the benefits, like Sisera’s chariot, were so long in coming. The 
whole Lisbon Press spoke of ‘‘ the profound disillusionment, the 
“latent irritation’? of the people of the capital. The riots at 
Lisbon in November, 1911, and the strike at Evora and the Lisbcn 
general strike in January, 1912, were ruthlessly repressed, but it 
was panic following upon indulgence, a repression by weak men 
who had allowed matters to go too far and were then obliged -o 
have recourse to the military authorities. 

The prospects are not very bright for the Republic. It has 
taken for its motto “Order and Work,” but its history has 
hitherto been one ‘of strikes and disorders, so that a Republican 
journal, O Intransigente, could say in December, 1911, that the 
Republic in fourteen months had done more harm than fourteen 
years of Monarchical politics. The Republic is in as great 
a danger from its friends as from its enemies. It has to fear the 
discontent of the devout inhabitants of the North, of the under- 
paid workmen throughout the country districts, of the workmen 
of advanced doctrines in the towns; it has to fear a military 
pronunciamiento in Portugal, an attack of Royalists along the 
frontiers of Minho and Traz-os-Montes. But above all it has 
much to fear from those hysterically ardent Republicans to whom 
the Republic has brought the consciousness of possessing secret 
power, and who pursue with personal, rancour those who are 
inclined to moderate courses. It would have been well for the 
Republic could the secret society of the Carbonarios have been 
disbanded in October, 1910; but they have, on the contrary, 
increased and multiplied; they have been allowed to make arrests 
freely, and seem upon several occasions to have terrorised the 
Government into employing quite disproportionate methods to 
ensure order or, perhaps, to prolong disorder and an abnormal 
situation in which the Carbonarios might display their readiness 
to sacrifice themselves for the Republic and find, if not any 
material advantage, at least the pleasant sense of their own im- 
portance. They have overrun the country, spying, accusing, 
arresting. ‘‘ We know you are discontented,” they seem to say, 
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“ therefore you are guilty of conspiracy.’’ It has been, remarkable 
that in all the conspiracies since that of Oporto last October the 
number of arrests has been enormous, the actual facts proved 
against the prisoners most insignificant. The weakness of the 
authorities in allowing persecutions and excesses has been deplor- 
able. A tiny incident which occurred last October is significant 
of this weakness. For the Republic’s first anniversary cele- 
brations one of the streets of Lisbon had been decorated with the 
names of meritorious-Republicans set upon poles above the words 
“ Ordem e Trabalho.” - Among these names was that of Buica, 
the assassin of King Carlos. The Civil Governor requested that 
the name should be removed, but his request was not listened 
to and no furthér step was taken. O Mundo, organ of the 
Democrats, considered that the request was ‘“‘ in bad taste’’! 

The Portuguese people has shown in its past history that it 
possesses many noble qualities, a capacity for hard work, per-. 
severance and intelligent reception of new ideas. -There exists 
a great unspoilt heart of the Portuguese nation, to be looked 
for in the provinces, and the material awaiting a directing 
will is excellent. But to find politicians deliberately flattering 
the worst elements of the population in the towns may 
well make one despair of the future of Portugal. Senhor 
Chagas, Premier in the first regular Government of the 
Republic, in one of his cartas politicas addressed the assassin 
Buica as follows: ‘‘ You have rehabilitated the people, 
“you have dignified it.’ It is the people of Lisbon 
thus dignified which is wooed by the demagogues. Lisbon, 
however, with its large element of Carbonarios and its under- 
current of anarchism, is a peculiarly dangerous town in which to 
play the demagogue. The Republicans have already discovered 
that although bombs directed against Royalty and aristocrats may : 
be photographed and set in museums, they are nasty dangerous 
weapons when directed against the bourgeoisie. Many of the 
Republicans have shown great activity and good will, but their 
efforts have been misdirected, insomuch as they have sought 
rather to. introduce artificial imitations of the French Republics. 
of 1791 and 1848 than to develop a truly Portuguese civilisation. 
In the nature of things such revolutions as that of October, 1910, 
must ever resemble little limelight plays interpolated in the slow, 
small-grinding march of progress, but greater confidence would 
have been felt in the actprs had they shown a broader outlook 
in personal and purely political questions and a keener eye for 
reality in matters of economy and reform. The instant problem 
is the broadening of politics from small personal groups (and 
the formation of an efficient Civil Service entered by examination), 
and this can only be obtained by the spread of education, whiclr 
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ments with the hospitals for the treatment of the children’s ailments. 
In many towns, notably Bradford and Sheffield, admirable school 
clinics have been set up with remarkable results on the health d: 
the children. In London the education authority has adopted the 
` hospital system of treatment, but the general trend is in the direc- 
tion of school clinics. Among other remedial measures formulated 
by the Government is the provision of spectacles and the establish- 
ment of open-air schools for anzemic and physically feeble children. 

Even nearer to the root of the destruction or depreciation of child 
life came the legislation of 1908, which provided a widespread 
scheme of protection and reclamation for the most neglected waifs 
and strays of society. It destroyed the scandals and crimes of baby- 
farming by systematic registration and by forbidding any foster- 
pafent the power to insure the life of a foster-child; it made the 
death of children by overlaying by drunken parents, or their injury 
from unguarded fires, punishable offences; it provided Government 
inspection for all homes for poor children maintained, or partly 
maintained, by charity; it prohibited the_sale of tobacco to any 
child under sixteen years of 
fourteen years of a 
or whose pare 
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Labour Bureaux Act. In some respects the first is the most 
significant event of the three, for it represents a fundamental 
departure from tradition. It is he first attempt on the part of the 
State in this country to interfere directly between masters and men, 
in the regulation of wages. From this point of view the Act belongs 
to the industrial legislation of the Government rather than to social 
legislation. But it was the social motive which gave it birth. For 
years the sweating evil had been the subject of deep concern to 
social workers, and efforts had been made by well-intentioned . 
people to destroy it by voluntary agencies like the White List. 
But the disease was far too obscure for effective treatment 
in this way, and for some years the late Sir Charles Dilke had 
advocated legislative action on the principle of the application of 
the minimum wage to sweated industries. This remedy had béen 
applied in Victoria, where it now operates in nearly all industries. 
A powerful impulse was given to the movement by the Sweated 
Industries Exhibition promoted by the Daily News, which, like 
the similar exhibition held in Berlin, threw a very searching light 
upon the mem: of the evil. Out of this 
-and it was on the 

gation was based. 
king 
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In the case of the Insurance Act the Government followed broadly 
the example of Germany. The principle of a threefold contributory 
basis was adopted, the normal proportions being: the worker, 4d. ; 
the employer, 3d.; the State, 2d. This proportion is modified in 
the case of low-paid labour, the worker in this case paying less and 
the difference being supplied by the employer. The existing 
agencies, in the form of friendly societies and collecting insurance 
societies, are utilised for the purposes of the Act, and facilities are 
supplied for other approved societies. By these means the whole 
industrial community under the 4160 limit of ‘income will be 
enrolled in a vast national insurance society, under the control of 
Insurance Commissioners, and having the supervision of the State 
in regard to the solvency of their funds. It is estimated that not 
fewer than fifteen million people will come under the operation of 
the Act. One important by-product of the Act is the establishment 
of the existing societies, many of which have been financially 
unsound, on an absolutely solvent basis. 

The benefits cover both sickness and invalidity, 10s. being paid 
to men and 7s. 6d. to women during the first twenty-six weeks of 
illness and 5s. a week subsequently until (in the case of invalidity) 
the age of seventy, when the Old Age Pensions become available. 
Free medical attendance is furnished, and if at the end of three 
years the valuation of any approved society reveals a surplus, it 
is applicable to various purposes such as free medical attendance 
for uninsured wives and children, increased sick pay, maternity 
benefit, convalescent allowance, benevolent fund, and a reduction 
of the pension age. The Act also provides for a maternity allow- 
ance of 30s. to ań insured woman or to the wife of an insured man, 


and for the application of a State grant of a million and a half to 


the provision of sanatoria for consumptives whose dependents will 
receive the usual sick benefits. Persons who are not accepted by 
any approved society become Post Office contributors, whose bene- 
fits terminate with the exhaustion of the benefits credited to them 
individually. For the administration of the Act local committees, 
representing the Societies, the County Councils, the Doctors, the 
Insurance Commissioners, and the Post Office depositors, will be 
set up with new and original powers in regard to dealing with in- 
sanitary areas in which excessive sickness is prevalent. 

The second portion of the Act deals with insurance against un- 
employment. Two groups of trades—building and engineering— 
come under the compulsory operation of the Act. They. are chosen 
as being specially subject to seasonal and cyclical interruptions of 
trade > but provision is made for the extension of the Actin the 
future to other trades. In the selected industries 2,421,000 work- 
men are employed. The contributions are again threefold—oid. 
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per week by the employer, 24d. by the workman, 13d. by the State. 
After deductions for non-payment during unemployment, sickness, 
&c., and for administration, it is estimated that 20S. per member 
per year will be available for benefits. These will consist of 7S. 
per week, with power to increase to 8s. in certain circumstances. 
The maximum payment of benefit is fifteen weeks in any twelve 
months. Benefit is not paid in the case of unemployment through 
strikes or lock-outs, through misconduct or imprisonment, or 
through the workman giving up his place without just cause. 
There are valuable provisions for increasing regularity of employ- 
ment. Thus, an employer who engages a man by the year may 
compound for his own and. the workman’s contributions by paying 
15s. in advance for one year, the amount covering both the em- 
ployer’s and the workman’s contributions. Further, an employer 
who, in a period of trade depression, puts his men on short time 
instead of discharging them will be entitled during that period to 
the remission of. his own and his workman’s contributions. A 
workman after membership of 500 weeks may, at the age of sixty, 
or fifty-five if he has ceased to follow his trade, withdraw the whole 
of his contributions with interest, less the amount he has received 
in benefit. A workman who is repeatedly unemployed through 
lack of skill may be required to attend a suitable course of technical 
instruction in order to remain eligible. = 

The measure, as a whole, is the largest and most complex 
achievement in the history of social reform. It is far more com- 
prehensive than the German system, whose establishment was the 
work of many years. The direct effect of the. reform upon the 
health, independence, and happiness of the mass of the population 
will be incalculable. Hardly less important will be its indirect 
effects upon the fabric of society. Many of the problems of 
pauperism will be solved, the basis of Trade Unionism will be 
modified, and something approximating to the nationalising of 
hospital and medical service will be accomplished. ; 

Not the least important pillar in the new social fabric is the 
Labour Exchanges Act. Itisa commonplace of sociology that the 
vain search for employment is the fruitful cause of deterioration 
in the worker. A stage is soon reached from which recovery is 
difficult or hopeless, and a man who, with a helping hand, might 
have remained a useful and productive member of society, drifts 
into the ranks of the casual and the tramp. This tendency has 
increased under modern industry, which uses labour in big batta- 
lions and throws it aside when its needs are satisfied. A rush of 
work at Woolwich may bring men hurrying to it from all ‘parts. 
When the rush is over they are stranded. There may be openings 
at Glasgow or Newcastle, but they know nothing of it and have 
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the housing side the effect of the Act, so far, has been destructive 
rather than constructive. It has swept away a vast number of 
insanitary dwellings, but it has not, unfortunately, been the means 
of compelling the local authorities to erect new dwellings, with the 
result that the housing problem of the poor is aggravated rather 
than diminished. This is especially the case in the countryside, 
where the cry of “no room to live” is heard with increasing 
volume. What is needed is a very much more effective State 
backing for the provision of houses, such as that which the 
Labourers’ Cottages Fund supplies in Ireland, where the Land 
Commissioners have been given power by the Government to make 
advances up to a total of five and a-half millions sterling for the 
pfovision of cottages and allotments. 

In regard to the administration of justice, many important 
reforms have been carried out. The property qualification of 
justices of the peace which placed the administration of justice 
solely in the hands of the wealthy has been abolished. The 
Probation of Offenders Act is directed towards preventing youthful 
offenders from falling into the criminal classes. The same principle 
of prevention is embodied in the legislation which enacts that 
convicted criminals between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, 
instead of being sent to’ prison, may be detained in Borstal 
institutions. In such directions as the suppression of street betting. 
the appointment of a Public Trustee whose services are available 
for the secure disposition of the estates of deceased persons— 
estates to the value of eight and a-half millions were administered 
by the Public Trustee last year—and similar matters, much has 
been done to purify and invigorate the general life of the 
community. 


FINANCE. 


It will be apparent that the vast schemes of social amelioration 
which have been outlined involve a new and heavy charge upon 
the national resources. To take two subjects alone—Old Age 
Pensions and National Insurance—they impose an additional 
burden on our finances of something like fifteen millions. Ncr 
have these and other increases been balanced by reductions in other . 
directions. On the contrary, the cost of the Navy has increased 
to forty-five millions, the increase alone in one year equalling the 
total charge of the Insurance Act to the State when it is in opera- 
tion. Since the Liberal Government came into power in 1906, tke 
total national expenditure has increased from 150 millions to 1&1 
millions. In the face of such a fact, it might be assumed that we 
had simply taken away with one hand what has been given with 
the other, and that the general body of the people were in no better 
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circumstances than before. But the same principle of social justice 
which has conditioned the legislation of the past six years has been 
present in the adjustment of the financial consequences. One of 
the gravest symptoms of the time is the unequal distribution of 
wealth. This inequality has developed in -recent years to an 
alarming extent, owing largely tothe concentration of industrial and ` 
financial enterprises and to the changing conditions of commerce. 
Some 700,000 persons die in each year leaving roughly 950 
millions sterling. Of this vast sum 4,000 rich people leave 200 
millions, while 625,000 die so poor that no affidavit is sworn. 

The finance of the Government, so far as it has had any bearing 
on this grave, problem, has shown a tendency to modify the evil. 
In spite of the large increase in the national expenditure, the poer 
and the middle classes are paying less relatively than they did six 
years ago. The taxation on food which ‘presses so heavily on the 
poorest has been lightened, and the differentiation between the tax 
on earned and unearned incomes has brought relief to the middle 
classes. Practically the whole of the charge for the social policy 
of the Government is borne by the monopolies and the very rich. 
In six years a new foundation has been laid to society. The morass ` 
of poverty has been drained. The area-of pauperism has shrunk. 
The State has entered definitely upon ‘the task of caring for the 
child, safeguarding the interests of the worker, and preserving the 
liberty and independence of the aged poor. The cumulative effect 
of these changes cannot yet be estimated; but that it will be 
profound and beneficent can hardly be doubted. Much yet remains 
tobe done. The housing problem needs drastic handling, the Poor 
Law must be dealt with, and the pressure of the rating system calls 
for serious readjustment, and for the transfer of the burden from 
industry to land values. When these things are attended to, we 
shall have a social system’ which will challenge comparison with 
anything in history—a system which will give opportunity and a 
fair start to the child, security and a reasonable reward to the 
worker, independence to the aged, decent homes to the poor, access_ 
to the land to the labourer, and relief to the struggling middle class 
from the crushing burden of the rates. These beneficial con- 
sequences will react upon the State, for in improving the lot of the 
parts we shall improve the condition of the whole Commonwealth. 


A. G. GARDINER. 





BAHAISM: THE BIRTH OF A WORLD 
RELIGION, 


“‘ There is one God; Mankind is one; and the foundations of religion 
are one.” Abdul-Baha Abbas. 


e 
Too years ago Professor E. G. Browne, through whose 
researches attention was first directed to Bahaism in this 
country, wrote of it in the Introduction to his translation from the 
Persian of A Traveller’s Narrative as being “a faith which may 
‘“not impossibly win a place amidst the great religions of the 
“world.” And he added the significant words: ‘‘ Let those who 
< know what Muhammad made the Arabs consider well what the 
“ Bab may yet make the Persians.”’ 

Since these words were written, adherents to Bahaism have been 
won over in such numbers throughout the world, especially in the 
Moslem part of it, that we should be justified in claiming, when 
we take also into account the religious and ethical values of its 
sacred writings and the remarkable nature of its conquests, that a 
place among the great religions of the world is already assured 
to it, and that the frontiers of Persia have already proved far too 
narrow for its world-wide aspirations and spiritual energies. 

My own interest in Bahaism is due to the fact that I agree wth 
Mazzini that ‘‘ the question which agitates the world is a religious 
“question ’’; that I dream, as he dreamed, of a ‘‘ Catholicism of 
“humanity,” or, as he finely puts it, of “raising on the old 
“world’s wreck an altar where the peoples may burn the incense 
‘of reconciliation ’’; that I ask pathetically, as did he, and as the 
whole world appears to be asking with a poignant insistence to- 
day: “ Shall we never more possess a bond of common brother- 
“hood, or religion, or conception of universal providential law 
“that all may take and believe?’’; and that Bahaism appears to 
me to be calculated, as nothing else I know, to inspire and promote 
modern religious developments in the djrection of a truly Catholic 
Religion adequate to meet the needs of the modern world. 

Now there are certain questions we should address at the very 
outset to any religion claiming to be, or even to supply the basis 
of, a universal religion for to-day. . . . Has it proved itself worth 
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dying for? Does it issue in heart-warm deeds in the service of 
man? Does it tend toward the unity of the whole human race? 
Does it harmonise with the facts of modern science? Are its ethical 
standards of the highest, and the social regulations it enjoins en- 
lightened? Does it accept with complete faith the moral unity and’ 
sanity of the creative scheme? Does it transfigure this earthly 
life, which is but for a moment, with ‘‘a Light that never was on 
“land or sea °’? Does it communicate that peace which ‘‘ passeth 
““all understanding ’’ and make of prison a paradise, of death a 
victory, and of all that may happen to us a blessedness ? 

To answer these questions it will be necessary to sketch the his- 
tory of this Movement, and to summarise its essential teachings. 
There arose in Shiraz, in 1844, a young reformer, only twenty 
four years of age, who announced himself as the Bab (the Gate). 
This young man suddenly writes marvellous and elaborate exposi- 
tions of the Koran, and holds learned discussions with eminent 
doctors, though, as the Traveller’s Narrative informs us, ‘‘ he was 
‘“ noted amongst the people for lack of instruction and education.”’ 
His peculiar mission seems to have been to promulgate a ‘‘ new 
“theology ’’ of Islam on Persian soil. Or one might even des- 
cribe him as the Luther of a Protestant Reformation of Islam in 
Persia. His chief writing is the Beydn, which is, in part, a new 
rendering of the Koran in the direction of a reversion to it in its 
pristine simplicity, as we speak to-day of a return to “‘ simple 
“ Christianity.” The Bdb’s mission, as he conceived it, was a 
purely spiritual one, and he would have kept it clear, if possible, 
of political and ecclesiastical entanglements, for he came “‘ not to 
‘“ destroy, but to fulfil.’ Yet since his appeal, as is that-of all 
prophets, was to an inward, rather than to an outward, wit- 
ness, it is not surprising to learn that the more his teachings 
excited attention the more alarmed the Mullahs became, finally 
summoning to their aid the civil powers whose interests they made 
to appear as no less menaced than their own by the young pro- 
phet’s innovations. The consequence was that the Bab survived 
only by six years his proclamation of himself, a large proportion 
of which time he spent in prison; he was finally shot publicly in 
Tabriz. A prominent feature of the Bab’s teachings and writings 
was his announcement of ‘‘ Him whom God shall manifest.” He 
himself claimed to be, however, no more than the John the Baptist 
heralding the Christ that was to be. Z 

There had been severe persecution of the Babis during the Bab’s 
lifetime, but, owing to an attempt on the life of the Shah two years 
after the Bab’s death by a fanatical Bábí, a deed condemned by 
his co-religionists, fhe Mullahs were able to stir up the authorities 
against them, to such a degree, that a persecution eeoned 
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so wide in extent and of so ruthless a nature as to be perhaps un- 
paralleled in the world’s history. The lowest computation of 
the martyrdoms in Persia places them at 10,000: some 
Say 20,000. Many of these, which included women aad 
even children, were perpetrated with barbarous cruelty ; 
some of the victims were sawn asunder alive; some were blown 
from mortars; some were chopped in pieces; some were strangled ; 
some were stabbed over the body, and, with lighted wicks inserted 
into the wounds, led through the streets in procession. Most of 
these martyrdoms took place early in the history of the Movement, 
but they have continued almost down to the present day, for, as 
late as 1901, there were ‘‘ 170 martyrs at one time in the city of 
““Yezd.’? The Book of Martyrs of Bahaism should prove one of 
its holiest and most inspiring records. For in countless instances, 
fearless and radiant victims went to their deaths as “a bridegrocm 
“ coming out of his chamber,” and with the ecstatic sense of enter- 
ing at once into “the joy of their Lord.” “Oh, happy that in- 
“ toxicated lover,” cried the aged Mirza Kurban Ali at the foot of 
the execution pole at Teheran, “ who, at the foot of his Beloved, 
“knoweth not whether it be his head or his turban which he 
“casteth.” Indeed, an astonishing feature of this Movement 
from its inception is the passion for martyrdom in its cause which 
it has engendered and encouraged. The red page is, for the Bahzi, 
the highest “‘ station ” of all. ‘‘ My head longeth for the spears,” 
writes Baha’u’llah. ‘‘ The red ink shed in my path is more 
“ precious to me than all else,” he writes again. 

Among those who had been early attracted to the teachings ət 
the Báb was one now known as Baha’u’llah. He was a scion of 
a notable family in Persia, his father having been a Vizier and his 
grandfather a Grand Vizier. When the fierce persecution of the 
Babis took place, he boldly pleaded their cause, and was in con- 
sequence confined in chains for four months in an undergrourd 
dungeon in Teheran. Shortly after his release, he and his family, 
with other believers, departed into exile to Baghdad under the pro- 
tection of the Turkish Government. Abdul-Baha, his son, was at 
that time eight years of age. They were in extreme poverty, all 
Baha’u’llah’s extensive estates and properties having been confis- 
cated, and arrived in Baghdad, after a month of terrible sufferings, 
almost destitute. As Behiah Khanum, Abdul-Baha’s sistez, 
tells us in her narrative of a considerable portion of their 
sixty years of exile, one of the most pathetic of human documen:s 
in its terrible simplicity, ‘‘ their sufferings were indescribable.” 
After a time, however, help came from friends in Teheran, and 
their condition improved. 
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The little Babi community was at this time passing through 
a period of crisis. Several had arisen claiming to be ‘‘ He whom 
‘‘ God shall manifest,’’ and grave disputes arose as to the future 
leadership. At last the situation became so acute that Baha’u’llah 
quitted his family and friends, and abode for two years alone in the 
mountain solitudes, none knowing of his whereabouts. He 
himself assigns as his sole reason for so doing that he wished 
“to avoid being an object of disagreement among the beloved.” 
He was, however, at length discovered, and, on the urgent entreaty 
of the friends who insisted that the Cause would perish without 
him, he returned to -Baghdad. They had remained some” 
eleven years in Baghdad when, in 1863,° orders were re- 
ceived that they should proceed forthwith to Constantinople. 
Baha’u’llah was then forty-six years of age, and Abdul-Baha was 
` nineteen. ‘Four days before the caravan set out, Baha’u’llah an- 
nounced to his son and to four disciples that he himself was ‘‘ He 
“whom God shall manifest,’ binding them to secrecy. 
After two months’ residence in Constantinople, the exiles were com- 
pulsorily transferred to Adrianople, where they remained five years. 
Toward the close of this’ period Baha’u’llah’s declaration of him- 
self was made public, and evoked an awe, a personal devotion and 
affection on the part of his immediate followers of the most re- 
markable character. Practically the whole community accepted 
him as the Divine Manifestation the Báb had foretold, only 
Subh-i-Ezel and five or six others resisting his claims. 

I do not intend here to devote any space to considering the pre- 
tentions of Subh-i-Ezel, who claimed to have been appointed by the 
Bab as his successor. Subh-i-Ezel had resided with the community 
up to the time of their leaving Adrianople; he had been noteworthy 
for the disguises he had assumed in the interests of his own safety ; 
he had shown no qualifications for leadership, nor did his utter- 
ances or writings command attention; he had proved altogether 
unequal to the demands of the situation during the two years of 
Baha’u’llah’s retirement in the mountains; and it is absurd to 
suggest that he could have had the faintest claims to be He 
to whom the glowing descriptions and prostrate attitude of the Bab 
could apply. 

That’ he was in very deed a Divine Manifestation, Baha’u’Hah 
speedily proved, For from Adrianople, and a little later from 
his fortress-prison of Acca, this tortured prisoner penned and des- 
patched astounding epistles to the Pope, to the crowned heads of 
Europe, and to the Shah of Persia. The epistle to the Shah, which 
expounds the main tenets of Baha’u’llah, is a noble, restrained, 
and dignified plea for an oppressed community, and concludes. 
with a solemn and majestic passage on the transitoriness of all 
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earthly things which recalls Raleigh’s address to Death in his 
History of the World or Addison’s ‘‘ Essay on Westminster 
“ Abbey,” while a conviction of security and blessedness under the 
most harrowing trials speaks through it to which these noble writ- 
ings cannot lay claim. The epistle to the Turkish Sultan, written 
later from Acca, at a moment when the community was experienc- 
ing from that tyrant the utmost abominations of lingering torture, 
is a defiance to him, as from a Prometheus to a Zeus, to do his 
worst. Baha’u’llah is in anguish for the piteous sufferings of his 
devoted followers, especially of the women and little children, and 
hurls a divine wrath at his royal persecutor, likening his court to a 
puppet-show and predicting his speedy perdition. 

eShortly after Baha’u’llah’s declaration of himself, the com- 
munity, now some seventy-seven souls, was exiled to Acca (Acre, 
a few miles distant from Nazareth!), a prison to which the worst 
criminals were sent from all parts of the Turkish Empire. The 
charge to the Governor describes them as ‘“‘ murderers, nihilists, 
“and thieves.” Arrived at Acca, they were crowded together for 
two years in two rooms of the barracks, which, during the whole 
of that time, they were not allowed to leave save for recreation on 
the roof. Behiah Khanum’s detailed description of their suffer- 
ings in this ‘‘ Black Hole ” is almost too appalling to repeat. 
They were, when they entered it, nearly up to their ankles in mud; 
at times the only water they had to drink or wash with was the 
filthy water of the pools on the floor; the children in arms screamed 
all night for the milk their mothers could not supply; and, finally, 
typhoid and dysentery seized all but five of the community. 
Nevertheless, it is recorded by one who has known intimately 
several who underwent these two years of horror and martyr- 
dom that ‘‘their faith in him whom they had been follow- 
“ing from Teheran, the joy they experienced in -suffering for the 
“ Cause, the need they felt of dying in his service were so great, 
“that those of them still living speak of those times as the only 
“really happy days they have ever known.” ‘‘ My calamity is 
‘my Providence,” writes Baha’u’llah. After two years, however. 
the authorities relented; the exiles were better housed and 
were allowed to go freely about the city, with the exception 
of Baha’u’llah_ who was compelled for nine more years to remain 
a prisoner within his house. As time went on, owing to the 
increasing respect in which the members of the community came 
to be held, they were permitted to receive friends and to reside or 
travel within a radius of eighteen miles of the city. Hither came 
pilgrims to Baha’u’llah from many countries, and through these, 
and by means of the tablets written in answer to the in- 
quiries of the faithful, the teachings were widely spread abrcad. 
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‘In 1892, Baha’u’llah died’ at the age of seventy-five, and Abdul- 
Baha, his son, has been since the recognised leader. He was so 
designated by Baha’u’llah himself in his testament—the Kitab- 
el-Ahd. He is followed by a devotion scarcely, if at all, less than 
that which had been accorded to Baha’u’llah, though the highest 
claim he makes for himself is that he is simply Abbas, the Servant 
of God. In 1908, -he and his exiled followers were released under 
the Turkish Constitution. Bahais see in this exile at Acca a ful- 
filment of Old Testament prophecies. 

At this stage it will be well to indicate the wide area of the con- 
quests the Movement has already made. Bahaism claims to have 
the adhesion of at least one-third of the Persian people (including 
members of the ruling family, Viziers, Parliamentary. Deputies, 
Governors, and many religious teachers or Mullahs), and has 
not less than 3,000,000 adherents throughout the world. It - 
has numerous followers in European and Asiatic Turkey, Egypt, 
India, Burma, and has excited considerable interest in Japan, 
Siam, Ceylon, Russia, Germany, France, the United States of 
America, and in Great Britain. The main bulk of its followers 
is Mohammedan,* the non-Mohammedans not numbering pro- 
bably very many thousand, though these are rapidly increasing 
and include, I am told, some 10,000 Jéws in Russia and North 
Persia whose attitude toward Christ has been thereby completely 
changed. It counts followers also among all the great religions of 
the world, and it is not an infrequent occurrence in such a cosmo- 
politan city as Rangoon, for instance, to find Buddhists, Moham- 
medans, Christians, Jews, Zoroastrians, and Hindus, met together, 
united by Bahaism into one family of love—race, caste, sect, 
dietary distinctions, age-long severing customs and: prejudices 
all obliterated and merged in the white light of the unity 
of faith. What Christianity has failed to accomplish Bahaism has 
already accomplished. Nor does it appear improbable that 
Bahaism may yet exercise a profound influence on religious 
developments in Western Christendom, and especially upon 
Christian missionary propaganda in the East. The false dictum 
that ‘‘ East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall 
“meet” is challenged at length. The first contacts of this 
Movement with our own country have been remarkable. 
Abdul-Baha arrived on our shores a few months back, himself and 
the Movement he represents almost unknown to most of us. 
A week after his arrival he delivered an address from the pulpit 
of the City Temple, being introduced by Mr. Campbell as “ the 
“t leader of one of the most remarkable religious movements of 

*It should be noted here that Persia is the geographical, political, intellectual, 


and strategical centre of Islam, and may become also, in the near future, the re- 
ligious centre of Islam. 
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A metaphor frequently employed in this connection by the 
Bahais is that of the reflection of the sun ln a mirror. God is the 
sun; His Manifestations are Pūre mirrots. When Abdul-Baha 
spoke at the Church of St. John the Llivine, Westminster, he 
expressed this conception thus: 


“If we claim that the Sun is seen in the mirror, we do not mean 
that the Sun has descended from th holy heights of heaven 
and entered into the mirror: that is Impossible. The Eternal 
Nature is seen in the Manifestations, and its light and splendour 
are visible in extreme glory. But thel Eternal does not becom2 
phenomenal, neither can the phenomen. become Eternal.” 


As this question of the status of the Manifestations, as Bahais 
conceive it, is of moment, L-haye deemed - advisable to quote here 
the words of one who, through various visits to the East, has had 


opportunity of discussing these matters, ht first hand, with thos 
who knew Baha’u’llah personally. 


“The place of a Manifestation in the Bahai teaching is more 
than that of a leader or teacher. It be! ngs to that mystical view 
of the Creative Energy which the Western World has recognised 
under the Alexandrian -doctrine of the ] ogos. It presupposes the 
possibility of the appearance on this plenet of so pure a “ vessel,” 
so perfect a “‘ mirror,” that He exhibit:lin Himself all the Divinity 
of which the human form is capable. e Manifestations are be- 
lieved to be open to a continuous inflov ing of the Divine Wisdom 
and Power not féalisable by the ordinar \ mortal ; yet they are fully 
human and share the physical niture of ‘their brethren. 
Baha’u’llah regarded himself, and is tegarded by his followers, 
as one of these Manifestations. Inde d, He did not hesitate to 
identify Himself in substance and in e; sence, and not in spiritual 
import only; with the Great Ones befor: Him and with those Great 
Ones who should follow after Him. This self-identification of the 
World-Saviours is a noticeable feature ¢ Bahai teaching. Accord- 
ing to Bahaism, this mystery is not to |}e interpreted as reincarna- 
tion of the personality, yet the identity is of essence and of con- 
sciousness and allows of no imaginable barrier. There is ro 
“here” and “there,” no “then ? or “now.” Again and 
again are we warned not to allow tlle prophet’s personality to 
obtrude between himself and the Ineffaijle, of whom the Manifesta- 
tion is but a mirror and a mediator.” 


Space remains to me to indicate ‘only in barest outline 
the general attitude of Bahaism. Bah ism preaches the Most 
Great Peace, and urges the substitution /bf international tribunais 
for the hideous arbitrament of war. It teaches the equality of tke 
man and the woman, and directs that girls shall be educated 
not less efficiently than boys. Indeed, Abdul-Baha writes in a 
recent tablet on education: “ The education of girls is more useful 
“than that of boys, for in time these girls will become mothers. 
“ The first educator of children, is it not the mother? ” It insiszs 
on the importance and obligation of a sound education for children. 
“ The first obligation of the friends of God is the education of their 


t; 
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* children.” ‘‘ He who educate his own son or the son of an- 
“other,” writes Baha’ u'llah, ‘it iscasithough he educated the 
‘ Son of God.” It does not interfere-directly(in any party sense) 
in either national or world politics. It does, however, encourage 
developments in the direction of Constitutional Government, and 
recent constitutional changes in Persja, are indirectly traceable 
to it.* 

As will have been already observed, there are close affinities be- 
tween Bahaism and Quakerism. The appeal i is ever to the Inner 
Light. There are also; as in ‘Quakerism,’ no priests in Bahaism, 
and there are no ritual observances. ‘The exceeding appre- 
hension of the danger of: mere formalism is very marked _ 
in the Bahai writings. No sdlary-isto bereceived-for the-practice ` 
or teaching of religion. Asceticism is also discouraged, and mar- 
riage is enjoined, when possible, as the highest estate for man. ‘‘ A 
“ solitary life and severe discipline,’’-writes Baha’u’llah, ‘‘ do not 
“meet with God’s approval. . .'. Deprive not yourselves 
“of that which was created for you.” The important place given 
in Bahaism to silent prayer and to ‘the workings of the’ spirit 
in silence are again suggestive of the Quakers. 

It is, of course, impossible here to do more than faintly suggest 
the nature and scope of the ‘‘ laws ’’ which are to be found in the 
Book of Akdas (a summary of themis given by Professor Browne 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1889, pp. 972-987, 

-and there is a further summary in Abul Fazl’s Bahai Proofs). The 
latter claims that these include ‘‘ laws and regulations concerning 
“ every point or subject referring to the preservation of society.’’ 
And herein lies a subtle danger such as lay in the no less elaborate 
ordinances of the Mosaic code. If the danger in .the case of 
Bahaism is minimised by the enlightened nature of its 
regulations, it must be added that many of-these are more suited to 
Eastern than to Western conditions, and that they are frequently 
conveyed in an authoritative manner which-will not appeal to the 
rationalism of the West.t 

I would gladly have presented here some passages of the Bahai 
Scriptures. We are reminded again and again of that 
indescribable quality which flashes forth from the sublimest 
passages of the Psalms and Prophecies of the Old Testament, and 
of the Gospels and Epistles of the New. They are simple and 
direct in utterance, and are communicated as insight and revela- 
tion, and not as rationalism and intellect. Flashes of immediate - 

*It should, however, be added that Bahaism proposes to establish popularly 
elected local, national, and international Houses of Justice (Baitu’l~Adl), ‘‘ divine 


agents in the casual ‘world, ” which would ultimately administer, authoritatively 
and in a religious spirit, secular affairs. 


+It_should be noted, however, that the Book of Akdas is still in MS. 


‘wana! eae VJ vty auvi uyu auu muyun Dy Lue peculiar rersian 


of metaphor and imagery, and frequently of marvellous ethical 
etration as-regards some~of-tite’ most-complicated problems of 


ZI BAHA’U’LLAH. ` : 


Specially coritribiuted by Abdul-Baha Abbas. 


zat coldness of heart ‘were governing -this world, and darkness 
J overcome the nations, Baha’u’liah, -like to a bright star, arose 


1 nee see 
* * Mee. aa * oe * oa & 


“irst, he lays stress on the search for Truth. People are too 
ily led by tradition. For this reason they are often against one 
other and dislike one another. But the manifesting of Truth 
omes the cause of the Unity of Faith and Belief. Racial, 
riotic, religious and class prejudice has been the cause of the 
sery of humanity. 

secondly, Baha’u’llah taught the oneness of Humanity. All 
‘Children of men are the sons of one God. Therefore, all nations 
1 peoples must consider theinselves brethren. They are the 
Nches, leaves, flowers, and fruits of one Tree. They are pearls 
m one Shell: but they are in need of education and civilisation, 
1 require to be polished till they become bright and shining. 
n and Woman should both be educated equally, and equally 
arded. : po Bs ý 

"hirdly, Baha’u’llah-taught that Religion is the chief foundation 
Love and Unity. If a réligion become the cause of hatred and 
harmony, it would be better for it not to exist than to exist ! 
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Fourthly, Religion aiid Science are intertwined with each other 
and cannot be separated, |These-are the two wings with which 


humanity shall fly. Ote wing is not-enough.— Every -Religion 
which does not concern’ itself with Science is mere Tradition. 


Science, Education, and ‘Civilisation are most important necessities . 


for the full Religious Life. ae 

Fifthly, the réality ofthe Divine Religions is one, because the 
Reality is one, and’cannot be two. All the Prophets are united in 
their Message and unshaken. They are like to the Sun. In 
different seasons they ascend, from different points of rising on 
the horizon. Therefore, every ancient Prophet gave the glad 
tidings of the Future, and every Future has accepted the Past. 

Sixthly, Equality and: Brotherhood must be established-among 
all members of Mankind! This is according to Justice. The 
general rights of Mankind must be guarded and preserved. All 
men must be treated equally. This is inherent in the very nature 
of Humanity. eae |e f ğ f 

Seventhly, the arrangements of the circumstances of the people 
must be such that poverty; shall disappear, and that everyone, as 
far as possible, according: to his position and rank, shall be in. 
comfort. f SE : 

Eighthly, Baha’u’llah declared the coming of the Most Great’ 
Peace. All the nations-and peoplés shall come under the shadow 
of the Tent of the Great Peace and Harmony. A great Board of 
Arbitration shall be established to settle all differences and quarrels 
between the Powers, so that disputes shall not end in war. 


Ninthly, Baha’ v’llah. taught that hearts must receive the bounty _ l 


of the Holy Spirit, so that Spiritual Civilisation may be established. 


For material civilisation’ is|not adequate for the needs of Mankind, — 
and cannot be the causé of its happiness. Material civilisation is 
like the body, and spiritual civilisation is like the Soul. Body `. 


without Soul cannot live. 


* i - # * * # 


This is a short summary of the teaching of Baha’wllah. To 
establish this he underwent great difficulties and hardships. He 
was in constant confinement, and suffered great persecution. But 
in the fortress he reared a/Spiritual Palace, and from the darkness 
of his prison he sent out.a great Light into the World. 

It is the ardent desire|of Bahais to put these teachings into 
common practice; and`they will strive with soul and heart to give 
up their lives for this purpose, until the Heavenly Light brighten 
the whole World of Humanity. f Pa 
$ -- ABDUL-BAHA ABBAS. 
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known mechanical laws, resulted in showing that the explosive force . 
required to produce a catastrophe of the kind came well within the 
bounds of possibility, if not probability. Another consideration 
which gave an air of reality to the disruption theory was a remark- 
able fluctuation in the brightness of the different members of the 
group. For instance, Vesta, though ranking third in order of size, 
would now and then shine four times more brightly than any of 
the other and larger ones. These variations, rising from a barely 
visible point of light to a diamond-like sparkle, led Olbers to infe? 
that Vesta could not be globular, that it must surely be an angula: 
mass of rock, whose larger flattened sides when turned towards the 
Sun give back more light than the smaller angle could reflect when 
tus placed. So reasonably d did these light variations accord with 
the disruption hypothesis that many astronomers felt constrained 
to accept it, and for a time it was regarded as virtually established. 
Yet it must be confessed that Dr. Wilde’s recent utterance on this 
point comes as a surprise. In his published lecture on Celestia‘ 
Ejectamenta* he says: “‘ It is generally conceded by astronomers 
“that the numerous minor planets between the orbits of Mars ane 
‘‘ Jupiter are the fragments of a large planet which had formerly 
“revolved in an orbit about the same distance from the Sun as 
“ Ceres, and had subsequently been shattered by some interna: 
“convulsion.” Certainly this view lends support to the theory 
which he so convincingly expounds. The alternative hypothesis 
rests upon the supposition that Jupiter’s enormous mass is account- 
able for the comparatively void trans-Martian space. Accepting 
Laplace’s nebular hypothesis, it seems reasonable to assume that 
so large an expenditure of substance would be followed by 2 
slackening of nebulous matter. And the smallness of Mars, the 
next in formation after the planetoids, lends support to the inference 
that Jupiter had greatly impoverished this region. 

For nearly a quarter of a century no addition was made to the 
number of these mysterious denizens of the heavens. In the mean- 
time a new generation of astronomers had risen up, who saw in 
them merely an emblem of a curious historical event. But mention 
should be made of an ardent student, Herr Hencke, ex-Postmaster 
of Driessen, Prussia, who, fascinated by the story told of these 
fairy planets, yielded himself up to nightly vigils lasting many 
years in the hope of finding more. After fifteen years’ patient 
watching his reward came. In 1830 he had the good fortune to 
pick out two new ones, now called Astrea and Hebe. And again 
the astronomical world was roused tò renewed interest in the 
planetoids. Foremost among the young and daring explorers Mr. 


* Celestial Ejectamenta. The first Halley Lecture, delivered before the Uni- 
versity, May roth, roro. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 
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J. Russell Hind, at Bishop’s Observatory, Regent’s Park, tracked 
out the paths of four more, to one of which he gave the name of 
Victoria, in honour of the Queen.. ` 

.The discovery of. aew trans-Martian planetoids became. an 
ordinary event. Seld>m.a year passed without adding to their 
number. In 1868 thers were 84; ten years later, 172; but we need 
not pause over the rate of increase; over 700 are now catalogued, 
far the most of whic |have been discovered with the help of 
photography. Thirty -years ago this useful handmaid to science 
was in a purely tentativ2-stage ; and it was not until December, 1891, ~ 
that its remarkable effciency in the detection and record of these 
small bodies was made:manifest. In that year Dr. Max Wolf, of 
Heidelberg, with the adlof photography, discovered no fewer than ' 
nineteen. Hundreds; -possibly thousands, more may be winging 
their ceaseless flight-arong the stars, too small for even the photo- 
graphic eye to detect._- 

Since the discovery of the first of these tiny bodies a century ago, 
none has proved to be-more interesting than Eros. In this instance 
also photography tock the lead in bringing the little stranger to 
the notice of astronorers.* On August 14th, 1898, the trail of a 
rapidly-moving object:imprinted itself on a plate exposed by Herr 
Witt, at the Urania. Gbservatory, Berlin. It was of the eleventh 
magnitude, and its movements among the stars showed that it 
belonged to the astero-dal group. But its behaviour was peculiar ; 
its orbit was quite out Df|the common order, for it lay partly within 
the orbit of Mars, and-a approached that of the Earth within fifteen. 
million miles. Its distance from the Sun varies from 166 to 105 
million miles. This.gives it a mean distance of 135 million miles, 
as compared with the distance of Mars from the Sun of 141-million 
miles. Indeed, the pssition and angle of its orbit are so circum- 
stanced as to bring it once in eighty-one years within about fifteen ' 
millions of miles of ths.Earth. It is an ideal object for -getting the 
true solar parallax, or, jin other words, a more accurate measurement 
of the Sun’s distance than either Venus or Mars affords. The 
difficult task has already been accomplished by Mr. A. R. Hinks, 
of the Cambridge Observatory, who, after a most painstaking dis- 
cussion of all the da&|furnished by the observers, obtained the 
result 8"807 for the solar parallax, which implies that the Sun’s 
mean distance is 92,830,000 miles. Mr. Hinks.has already been 
honoured by the French Academy of Sciences for this fine piece of 
work, and he is to rece ive (February, 1912) the gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. Favourable opportunities for obser- 


* The discoveries are now made almost entirely by photography. A sensitised 
plate is exposed in the fomus of an equatorial photographic telescope, moved by 
clockwork so as to follow toe| stars in their diurnal motion : a star leaves a smali- 
dark spot, a planet a shar ‘line. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


aoe Ce 
Pp. opinion in Great Britain seems inclined to set down 
the Socialist victory at the recent German elections as one 
of the great landmarks in the history of German politics. 
Enlightened private opinion which goes further afield in quest of 
data for a judgment holds a different view. To begin with, the 
new political principles could not well be expected to crush out 
the old immediately even were the vis inertia less. As a matter 
of fact, they will not even be applied for a considerable time to come. 
And as regards foreign politics, in which the main interest 
exhibited by other countries naturally centres, the Socialists them- 
selves have made haste to disabuse the simple-minded who fancied 
that the advent of German Socialism would connote the end of war 
as a means of adjusting international disputes. In a word, things 
are as they were, and will remain unmodified for a while longer. 
Plus ça change, plus c'est la même chose. 

There are 397 members, all told, in the German Reichstag who 
are elected on the basis of universal suffrage, but, in consequence 
of an absurdly unfair distribution of the seats, do not in the 
aggregate represent the will of the nation. In the year 1907 the 
electorate numbered 13,351,000, of whom 84.4 per cent. actually 
voted. This year the figures were 14,238,000, of whom 12,189,000, 
or 83.6 per cent. voted. The party polls for 1907 and 1912, 
respectively, are given in these two tables :* 


a 1912. 1907. 

Conservative ... Pee 1,928,000 wae 2,005,000 
Centre aes wes 2,013,000 “aes 2,108,000 
National Liberal ies 1,671,000 z 1,637,000 
Radicals rsi K 1,557,000 <a 1,234,000 
Socialists ate esi 4,239,080 S 3,259,000. 
Poles ... Ar wed 439,000 bis 454,000 
Other parties... aad 342,000 i 495,000 


*Ct. Daily Telegraph, January 16th, 1912. 


| 
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The victory of the Soéialists in the country is-complete. In the 
Reichstag it is inadequate. Still, the success which they have won 
even there is suggestive of much. It has given pause to the 
Government. The- -Kaiser is said to have shadowed forth- his 
feelings in the choice: ‘of the text on which his chaplain preached 
at the opening of the: Diet. It was taken from Jeremiah iJ 13: 
“For my people have. corimitted two evils: they have forsaken 

‘ me the fountain of ‘living waters and hewed them out cisterns, 
“broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” Ill-starred people! 


THE SOCIALISTS ARE PATRIOTIC GERMANS. 


But the immediate. danger’ to the present régime from the 
Socialists’ triumph is largely imaginary. “There are few republicans 
in Germany, and even: of the Socialist working-men the bulk are 
quiescent monarchists.. | The idea that the Socialists are “‘ inter- 

“‘ nationals ” is ludicrous. They are Germans of the Germans. 
Their repugnance to war-is greater, no doubt, than that of their 
own war party, but in: practice hardly greater than is felt by the 

‘Radicals or National Éiberals. If the four and a-half million 
voters who enabled Socialism to triumph’ were pacifists at all costs, 
or republicans, or internationals, the sands of the German Empire- 
might be truly said to-be running down. But the Socialists are 
in all essential respects like the other parties in the Reichstag, with 
each of which in turn they have been allied. They differ from all 
others in this, that they-represent an Opposition in earnest.’ Hence, 
they are supported by-all earnest adversaries of the Government 
throughout the country, to whatever party they theoretically 
belong, because no other parliamentary Opposition is in earnest. 
‘Their presence and attitude i in the Reichstag cannot be ignored. If 
a Liberal majority had: ‘been sent to legislate for the Empire the 
Government would have continued to jog on as before, whereas, 
with 110 Socialists returned the Kaiser deems it his duty to take 
down his Bible, look’ up Jeremiah and select a mournful passage 
as the text of his chaplain’s sermon. He feels that radical changes- 
in home affairs are in Sight. 

But if the Socialists-in.Parliment, who hold a brief for millions 
of non-Socialists in the: ‘country, were to forget their rôle and en- 
deavour to realise their programme, what a hubbub there would be! 
The dissolution which-would surely result would be followed by 
the reduction of their numbers to.a few score. But if they cannot 
attempt to embody their: own views in legislation, neither is it now 
open to them to sulk and pass their time in throwing down in lieu 
of building up. They: ‘will have to accomplish something positive. 
In the sphere of foreign: policy they will do their duty as Germans. 
I never for a moment. ' foubted this, nor could I discover any 
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plausible grounds for doubt. They will certainly not baulk the 
two measures of importance to British tax-payers which are likely 
to be brought before the Reichstag this session. One of these 
provides for an increase of the land forces by two army corps, and 
is-evidently directed against France. It is a wet blanket to extin- 
guish the enthusiasm displayed by the French nation during the 
summer crisis when war with Germany was in sight. The second 
is the transformation of the warships of the reserve into a third 
naval squadron and the construction of big, swift cruisers instead 
of the slower battleships. This, if it be embodied in a Bill, is 
ingenious. For it does not actually increase the number of vessels 
provided for in the naval programme, and yet it gives the country 
thsee instead of two squadronsby putting the reserve ships into 
permanent service and augmenting the men by some fifteen 
thousand. This arrangement would lend colour to the plea—if 
any British Minister could be found to advance it—that there is 
no need for any corresponding increase in our naval outlay, seeing 
that the Germans are keeping within the limits laid down by their 
naval programme. 

The question of men for the navy is becoming crucial for Great 
Britain. To my knowledge, in German naval circles the view is 
held that even now our supply of properly trained men is inadequate 
to the enormous number of battleships. I also know that among 
competent Germans, on that or on other grounds, confidence in 
their own navy is growing and fear of ours is diminishing. What- 
ever conclusions may be drawn from this, the cardinal fact remains 
that the French and British are to be made to feel the unwisdom 
of their attitude in standing together last summer, and are to be 
deterred from adopting such tactics in future. The creation of two 
new army corps is the warning addressed. to France, and the third 
naval squadron is the admonition to Great Britain. And the 
return of 110 Socialists will not make the slightest difference in this. 
In the first place, they are patriotic Germans like all other parties 
in the Reichstag; and in the next place, they are clever counsel 
who hold a brief for the monarchical Opposition. ‘‘ It would be 
“well,” said the prominent Socialist, Herr Liebknecht, to an 
English journalist recently, ‘it would be well if people abroad 
“would understand once for all that Germany, from a military 
“ point of view, has not been in the least weakened by the last 
“ general elections.” It certainly would be well for ourselves at 


any rate. : 
THE BRITISH DEPUTATION TO RUSSIA. 


The visit of the British deputation to Russia is over, but it leaves 
pleasing memories, which are stimulating and bid fair to be lasting. 


my 
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Conceived as a return visit and act of courtesy, it has ended as a 
memorable international movement in which the Slav and Anglo- 
Saxon peoples are playing the principal parts. This friendly . 
coming together of the two great nations may mark an epoch in 
contemporary history. . For it has drawn the two peoples, as 
distinguished from. their governments, nearer to each: other, 
inspiring them with confidence in each other’s pacific aims, and 
strengthening the conviction that their solidarity and co-operation 
would suffice to ward off breaches of the peace and preserve those 
political conditions which are requisite to friendly rivalry and 
cultural progress among nations. 

What struck Russians most at the very outset was the com- 
prehensive, the truly representative, “character of the deputation. 
It included members of both Houses of Parliament, politicians of 
the principal political parties there, four distinguished Bishops of 
the Church of England, generals of the army; an admiral (Lord 
` Charles Beresford,) who is a host in himself; an eminent physician 

and pioneer in the field of medical research, University professors, 
Englishmen of letters, and heads of great business firms. I know 
for a fact that the Tsar, who received them graciously at Tsarskoye- 
Selo, remarked afterwards to one of his Ministers: ‘‘ It is evident 
“that they were very carefully selected. They do credit to their 
“country.”’ And they. did. Alike what they said and what they 
left unsaid, made it clear that they understood aright the far- 
reaching results which their visit was calculated to bring forth. 
One precious quality ir particular shone forth in the after-dinner 
speeches—a delicate tact of omission which displayed itself not 
only in the frugality af words liable to be ‘misunderstood, but also 
in the absence of allusions capable of evoking unseasonable . 
associations. z, i ; 

Brotherly sentiments towards-Great Britain spread like wildfire 
through the dominions of the Tsar. Or was the seed of friendship 
floating in the air for .= long time- past and waiting only for this 
auspicious occasion to draw it into the political soil where it is 
now taking firm root? . Russia certainly endeavoured to give to 
Britain’s representatives her very self, and she succeeded. The 
spokesmen of the delegation had their eyes opened wide. They 
continually proclaimed that they found themselves in the presence 

. of a veritable revelation. Their ideas about Russian literature, 
painting, music, afchitecture, sculpture, engineering, printing, 
underwent a revolution. In lieu of a blurred picture they took 
away with them a true eoncéption of Russia’s real likeness,’ put 
together from delightful touches which endear, while revealing, 
the Slav nation to the English. Of the masses, too, they caught 
more than passing glimpses, and conceived a high notion of their 
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potentialities. In Krukoff, Smolensk, and Orsha they came in 
contact with the peasants whose fathers drove out the French 
invaders a hundred yearsago. And these gatherings of the country 
people were not, could not be, prearranged. We stopped at those 
places at the suggestion of Professor Lomonossoff, who was in 
charge of our train. Of primary significance in the people’s 
attitude were, as it seemed to me, the qualities of spontaneity end 
sincerity which found touching expression in the vast numbers end 
infinite patience of the crowds—composed mainly of the peasant 
and petty trading classes—which often waited for hours, and hav:ng 
caught a glimpse of Britain’s envoys, welcomed them warmly, 
wished them God-speed, and went back to their homes happy. 
Seana ted 


; aa 
THE MISSION OF THE DEPUTATION WAS PACIFIC. 


j 

The movement inaugurated {by the recent visit, in which four 
Anglican Bist ops at the cost ofi heavy sacrifices took an active and 
helpful part, differs in many respects from most political evolutions. 
It was directed against nobody. ‘Therein lies one of its essenzial 
characteristi¢s, A French cynic once remarked that two nations, 
like two Plétty women, seldom agree to work together in harmcny 
unless they are planning something against a third. Now -he 
fraternisation of the Anglo-Saxon and the Slav had no such sting. 
Both P€Oples need peace, are keenly alive to the fact, and are 
fervently desirous of working together to ensure it. They are also 
convinces that this generous aim which neither of them can attain 
single-handed, may be readily accomplished by mutual sympathy 
and trust, inspiring joint efforts. 

Hente the pacific aims and intentions of both nations were set 
forthAn three languages and many tones during the Anglo- 
Russian festivities. Even their military and naval spokesmen were 

_~€areful to emphasise the circumstance that the primary, and indeed 
the unique, aim of the two great peoples in drawing thus closely 
together is to safeguard the peace of Europe and the world. Major- 
General Bethune’s speech, about which such a fuss was made, 
served to bring out this circumspection in clearer relief. At the 
Parliamentary banquet, when for the first time such prominent 
members of conflicting Russian parties as P. N. Durnovo, Count 
Witte, A. I. Gutchkoff, P. Milyukoff, met together at a festive 
board, a Russian General unexpectedly asked permission to deliver 
a speech about the Crimean War, during which he had himself 
defended his country against the invaders, and come into clase 
contact with the British, whose gallantry and other chivalrcus 
qualities he then learned to appreciate. ‘‘ Nowhere,” he went cn, 
“can you find out more surely the sterling qualities of a people 
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“than on the battlefield where you meet them as foes.” These 
remarks formed the preface to a friendly discourse in which General 
Röhrberg recalled glorious memories of the Crimean War. General 
Bethune was requested'to -espond. He spoke briefly, pointedly, 
and well. ‘‘ Yes, the Britains met the Russians at Balaclava and 
“ elsewhere in the Crimea. Well, soldiers are not politicians,” he 
explained, ‘‘ and have to obey orders, not criticise them. In the 
“ future there will probably also be wars as there have been in the 
‘ past. The Bible tells us they will never cease. Should the great 
‘ Russian and the British nations be again involved, I trust thatthey 
“will be found fighting together against a common foe.’? These 
words electrified his audience, and after having been misquoted and 
misinterpreted on the Continent, “were held up as wicked incitg- 
ment of nation against nation! As}I stood beside General Bethune 
when he delivered his response, I can vouch for it that neither by 
word, or tone, or gesture Gd he introduce a jarring note into the: 
peace symphony of the deputation’ The balance between Measure: 
and excess in matters whica like these are so vaguely defined, yet 
so wide-reaching in consequences, is extremely delicate, and to 
have maintained it throughout the entire visit, as ouf Deputation 
did, is an achievement to be proud of.: For it is part of the atmos- 
phere of the present time tkat a vague sense of world issues should 
appear to overmaster even the most indifferent acts of he public - 
men of both countries, just as the ocean pulses and oo in far 
inward tidal streams. = a 

That the Speaker of the, House of Commons was una le to act 
as President of the Deputation was a matter of deep regret in both 
countries. But his place was ably. filled by Lord Weardal whose 
familiarity with the flowers of the French language « xtorted 
admiration from such masters of that ‘tongue as Russians. His. 
readiness to discourse inte-estingly on any subject at a moment-s 
notice, his variety of approach and graces of diction, and, above ™ 
all, his tact, rendered him æn admirable leader of such a deputation. 
As for the Bishops, whos task, considering the’ present strong 
currents in the Orthodox ‘Church, was perhaps the most difficult 
of all, they handled a delicate subject with a degree of skill which 

“only Christian charity, blended with modern science and savoir- 

faire, could bestow. Thus the sermon delivered by the Bishop of 
Ossory on the union of the-Churches as an ideal to be pursued was, 
if an outsider may ventures upon a judgment, a masterpiece of 
oratory, in which form and substance were harmoniously fused, 
suggesting much that eltfded expression and inspiring sentiments 
where clear-cut ideas seemed beyond the reach of theologians. 

Those who, like myself; have for many years followed closely 
the phases of the Anglc-Russian yearning for mutual friendship 
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can realise how rapidly the movement has grown since anticipative 
notes were struck during the visit of the Russian Deputies to Eng- 
land a few years ago. What was then the peculiarity of certain 
men of mark has since become part of the general consciousness. 


PERSIA’S PLAY AT CONSTITUTIONALISM. 


Between the Russian and the British Governments the good 
understanding come to a few years ago is bearing excellent fruit. 
It has set limits—rather wide ones, some people may say—to the 
intestine disorders which have brought Persia to the verge of the 
„abyss, and it will also, I doubt not, enable them to find an issue 
out of the no-thorgygiiare~ino-which the ill-starred Iranian 
people has wanded. Whatever egree of criticism may seem 
-warranted by Ryia’s action in hêr own sphere of influence and 
by our implied ;ojidarity with her, the “friends of Persia” in 
-Great Britain and elsewhere will find it impossible to gainsay the 
statement, that if,fhe Anglo-Russian Conventions had not been 
concluded, Persig would, in all probability, have lost her independ- 
„ence before ngw, And the maintenance of her independence and 
integrity ought surely to be worth a great deal in the eyes of the 
optimists~who, until recently, looked upon Iran as a people which 
„a corgfitution would metamorphose sacramentally, as it were, from 
„a slive whose very soul has been thralled for thousands of years, 
int a young, vigorous, and buoyant nation. 

Faith in the inherent virtue of a Constitution to heal political and 
social ills is touching, but it will not remove mountains nor work 
other miracles. On the contrary, it may ruin instead of regenerat- 
-Jing an Oriental people. Look at the Turks. They have sus- 
pended their constitutional guarantees and are ruling or misruling 
-the country after the manner of Abdul Hamid. Even electioneer- 
‘ing has to be done there under the eyes of an army of petty red 
Sultans who have no salutary fear of the public opinion of Europe. 
In Persia the experiment of Constitutional Government was tried 
for some three years, and it certainly was not robust faith that 
‘lacked. Personally, I have never been able to persuade myself 
-that it could be grafted on that nation. On the contrary, I held 
that the sudden dissolution of the old political framework, which 
had cramped Iran for thousands of years, would inevitably lead to 
disorders and chaotic confusion. And events have unhappily 
fulfilled my worst presentiments. But those who were answerable 

- for the experiment believed in the wisdom of it firmly: Even some 
_of the more impressible Russians thought it would work wonders. 
To-day everybody sees, and most people admit, that it has failed. 
“What few people discern, however, is the reason why it could not 
\ 
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but fail. Oriental nations, with perhaps one recorded exception, 
are unfitted by ages of political thraldom, by religious tenets, and 
by a feudal cast of mind!which has become second nature, for that 
form of self-government iwhich goes by the name of Parliamentary 
régime. And if there be one people more unfitted than the others, 
it is probably the Persidns.. They lack energy, self-help, moral 
staying powers, in a word the sum of those virile qualities— 
which we -sometimes designate as backbone—which sustain 
men and nations in hours of danger and suffering. Their recent 
history brings out these deficiencies i in strong relief. For centuries _--. 
they patiently endured al | régime of systematic extortion and inter- 
mittent persecution which would in a twelvemonth have driven 
any European people. to open y ebétfion or secret crime. The power 
of the effete monarchy, duindl d away, ae by prerogative, 
until it was reduced to al [shad but the Persia people persisted 
in its grovelling attitude, afraid 1 to strike a blow. 





REVOLUTION BY PROXY, 


It was a motley band of filibusters, consisting Ot Armenians, 
Georgians, Mingrelians,' and other Caucasians who "organised the 
plan which led to the overthrow of shahdom. The Persians them- 
selves were mostly passive. Later on when absolutism was distodged 
and a constitution promulgated, it was still the outlanders who 
fought for the charter which they had wrested from the degenerate 
scion of the Kadjars.. - The enemies of the new order of things,, as, 

well as its friends, were.both men of foreign blood and European 
ideas—latter-day condottieri who had but a superficial interest in 
the affairs of the nation. The natives played but secondary parts. 
During the sway of the: Medjliss not a single politician of mark 
arose there. It was distinguished by Jack of political wisdom. 
None of the measures suggested by British or Russian advisers, 
or indeed by circumstance, was readily adopted—not one received 
a favourable hearing there. The money which the Government 
needed imperatively,. and could raise: only by an appeal to the 
generosity of the two protecting States, was angrily refused when 
offered by those Powers: Proposals which might at any moment 
be turned into behests, and could in no case be eluded, were con- 
temptuously rejected | as derogatory to the national dignity. 
Bankruptcy was courted} military impotence was made inevitable, 
and general paralysis of ithe political organism was induced. The 
result is such a welter ; aseno man or nation can reduce to order for 

` many a year to come. ` 
The last phase of the struggle against Russian influence, waged 
as usual by proxy, is-unreal vas monstrosity. A terrific on- 
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slaught on one of the Consulates—an institution which even the 
petroleuses of the Paris Commune were careful to respect—was one 
of its salient incidents. And if the Russian Consul at Tabriz had 
not been favoured by chance, his dauntless defenders, many of 
whom lost their lives in the conflict, would have been overpowered, 
and a crime perpetrated which might have had most awkward con- 
sequences in international politics. It is impossible to read the 
gruesome accounts of this horrible hand-to-hand fight, with its 
~ _ deeds of heroism and misdeeds of savagery, without sympathy for 
the assaulted. 





AN EYE-WITNES$_BESGRIBES THE CONDITION OF 
i SOUTHERN T ERSTA: 


Those misdeeds troubled the peace of the.northern provinces of 
Iran ; but in Soutfern Persia things are not a whit better. Brigand- 
age is rampant’ there. ‘‘It is difficult,’? writes a disinterested 
onlooker, “ to give an idea of the actual condition of Western and 
“ South-Western Persia, or of the complete impotence of the 
“Persian Government without seeming to use the language of 
i exeggeration. Indeed, some explanation should be forthcoming 
“ wly the real facts have: never yet been put before the public. 
“ But the truth is bound to be known some day that the whole 
“country is in a state of disorder and chaos which almost baffles 
‘belief. Robber bands terrorise every channel of communication 

'“ and paralyse trade. The Kashgais, Kuhgelus, the Arabs of Fars 
“and Lurs, and the Bakhtiaris have assumed in their own districts 
“ rights which are none the less sovereign because they at the same 
“time are those of sheer brigandage. There is no administration 
“of justice, no maintenance of order, no security for property, and 
“ little for life. 

‘ At Christmas time in Isfahan, there had been no mails from 
** Bushire for two months and none from Teheran for one month; 
“ prices are rising 300 or 400 per cent. ; there is a bread famine, and 
“many deaths from starvation; goods are accumulating in vast 
“ amounts at Bushire and other ports; but the merchants, consuls, 
“and Governors are powerless. Most helpless of all is the Persian 
‘Government, of which it is the plain truth that its writ does not 
“run beyond the walls of Teheran, a fact which is perfectly well 
“ known to the British Government, while pretending to accept the 
“ Persian Government’s promise of redress for the recent outrage 
“on the Shiraz road. It is this want of frankness with the public 
“which has added, and is still adding, to the complications of 
“ the Persian problem. 

“The most obvious thing about the situation is that the law- 
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“ lessness and chaos are almost wholly confined to the parts of 
‘Persia in which our interests and influences are predominant; 
‘where Russia penetrates nothing of the kind exists. Deplorable 
‘Cas the fact is to those who watched with sympathy the early 
“ struggles of the Young Persian party, the fact remains that the 
“ anarchy—for it is nozhing less—of South-Western Persia, where 
“ our long-suffering policy prevails, is a sufficient justification for 
“ the high-handedness and aggression of Russia in the North. 
“ Something must be done, and done at once, to save English. 
“ prestige here. The: spectacle of the practical imprisonment of 
“the Consul and two squadrons of cavalry at Shiraz is having a 
‘ serious effect, and it will bene either to vindicate 
‘our position or to announce/that we no longer possess interests 
‘in Southern Persia. f l 

“ The real issue is cften clouded; the fact isthat the indepen- 
“dence of Persia is of. vastly greater importance than the prema- 
“ ture concession of Constitutionalism. It is now clear that insist- 
“ ence on the latter must.destroy the former ; for, much as we may 
“ regret it, there is now no doubt that the Constitutional régime 
“ has for the time failed in this country.’’* ee 


THE LATEST ANGLO-RUSSIAN SCHEME FOR 
HELPING PERSIA. 


Something tangible is, I am glad to learn, at last being done to 
drag Persia out of the ‘bog in which she has so long been flounder- 
ing. The British and Russian Governments have of late been 
concerting measures af relief, with results as satisfactory as one 
could reasonably expect. Very shortly—probably before these 
pages are in the hands of the readers of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
—the Russian Government will have withdrawn its, troops entirely 
from Kazvin, leaving part of them in Resht, which is sufficiently 
near the Russian frontier not to cause any uneasiness in Teheran. 
The other contingents will also be recalled as soon as feasible. It 
is, however, quite clear that the Province of Azerbeijan, and in par- 
ticular the city and environs of Tabriz, cannot as yet dispense with 
the protection of foreign troops. But the principle—which I never 
for a moment saw reason to doubt—has been reaffirmed that the 
Russian forces now in the Shah’s dominions are there for a specific 
purpose, which has sole! to-do with the re-establishment of order 
and good government in Persia, and not with Russian designs on 
its integrity, and that as soon as that object has been attained 
they will return to Russia. These overt acts, and the principles 
underlying them, constitute a complete justification .of the policy 


* CE Daly Telegraph, February Sth, 1912. 
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themselves, had miraculously survived the slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune. How do they live these old, old women, or 
those of them—say half of them—who live alone? The Old Age 
Pension has made in such cases the difference between what was 
practically starvation and living on the verge of something like 
comfort. The old women just under seventy are the sufferers. In 
those cases it is difficult to see how they go on, as some do, without 
outdoor relief. If the rent is paid they manage to live on threepence 
aday. The pinch comes when the cold falls. Yet the hardness cf 
circumstances does little to obliterate natural characteristics. Some 
of these women, some of the oldest, are obviously alive because 
they have happy dispositions and would have, and will have, their 
little joke. Mrs. Jane Hopwood claimed the house in the frankest 
fashion because she had nursed the Colonel of the Territorials ; 
Mrs. Crow declared that it was her birthday, and that the almshouse 
would be a pleasant surprise; while Mrs. Carter called the clerk to 
the Trust “ Master Frank ” as she had called him forty years before. 
Some, of course, are by nature miserable, and find not only enjoy- 
ment and solace but protection from it, for who could injure the 
unhappy? All, almost without exception, earn something, if oniy 
a shilling a week; and all, almost without exception, have some one 
dependent, or partly dependent, on them. The variety of the old 
faces is interesting to watch. The flashes back of memory as old 
days are recalled by the questions; memories of the days of court- 
ship, of marriage, of children, of deaths, of great events that moved 
the hearts of the people; these flashes reveal whole ranges of comedy 
and tragedy. The unwritten history of an entire people is in the 
hearts of these women, and we catch glimpses of it in their smiles, 
their wrinkles, their aches and pains, their tears, and in the dignity 
with which they face the future. 

So the Trustees come to vote. First, all the women who can 
trace no connection with the Water Fencibles are struck out in 
accordance with the Deed, though their atténdance counts as an 
application. Then the ten who are left are voted for. Miss Scragg 
is first in the first round. All who had not obtained five votes are 
struck out. This leaves five in, and the second round is headed dy 
Mrs. Adelaide Sparkes, the little widow with nine children, none 
of whom can help. Miss Scragg runs her close, Mrs. Basket is 
third, and the others, being nowhere, are struck out. The three 
cases are discussed in detail, and then again there is a vote, with 
Mrs. Basket in such ‘a majority that she is elected forthwith and 
called in as the church clock chimes half-past six. The Rector’s 
address to Mrs. Basket and her sudden tears of thankfulness end 
all, and the Trustees, not too cheerful at heart, disperse. 

And yet there is one scene more: a little group of old women in 
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the churchyard set in the fast failing light of the lovely evening. 
They seemed to listen to the fading compline of the birds. 
One disappointment more, and yet scarcely an upbraiding at fate! 
-Below them, clear cut in the evening light, lay the quadrangle of 
the little college; beyond it were the sea-fields, the beach, and the 
quiet light of the fading;| wonderful sea, under the tender apple- 
green sky, flecked here .and there with floating cloud. It was-a 
silent scene, broken at last|by the three-quarter chimes, and then by 
the voice of a young girl calling shrilly : “Where is Mrs. Sparkes? 
“Come home, come home, come home!” “Is that my Jane? ” 
“Oh! there you are, pranma. Come home, all come home. 
“ Follow my leader! Mrs. Basket has Number Thirteen. Your 
“turn next, granma. You wait here, Mrs. Basket, your Marye 
“Ann has gone to tell Mrs. Fowler.” So the shrill voice of youth 
and hope ran on, leading the tottering procession through the 
lychgate and down the path seaward, where the infinities of day 
and night mingled with ‘the music of a turning tide. At last the 
voice died away, and Mrs.|Basket waited alone in the fallen night. 
She had achieved success and she was eighty-five. Her mind was 
full of the little house and full, too, of the past. “‘To think my 
“ Jim should have got it the: he was a Water Fencible.”” So her 
mind ran as she sat nodding in the porch, till she was awakened 
by the steps of old Benson, the sexton, and the voice of the tiny 
maiden, Mary Ann, calling her. She had achieved success: 


“Gime ts 4 ahadotn : let it flee swap: 
Our hope is- fixed npon the endless dap.” 


J J. E. G. pe M. ; 
— pete 


{ 
REVIEWS. 
CARDINAL NEWMAN.* 


Mr. Wilfrid Ward has in these two full and fascinating volumes 
‘built up in the most laborious and painful, but infinitely skilful, 
fashion a psychological study of one of the most striking, in one 
Sense the most striking, of the great figures of the nineteenth 
century. Writing from within the Catholic communion, Mr. Ward 
writes with a more intimate knowledge than perhaps anyone now 
living of Cardinal Newman’s life as a leading member of that 
communion; yet Mr. Ward from his traditions and associations 
writes with a largeness of outlook hardly possible to anyone 

The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman: based on his Private journals and 


correspondence, by Wilfrid Ward. In two volumes. “Messrs, Longmans, Green & Co. 
(price 36s. net.) : 4 : 
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possessing only English Catholic traditions. We do not write this 
in any depreciatory spirit, but in fact the life of- isolation that has 
been the lot of most of the English Catholic families makes i: 
impossible for them to regard Newman’s life as a whole, to see the 
unity of its two parts and the reconciliation that his remarkable 
personality achieved between the extraordinarily conflicting forces 
that made up one powerful and consistent force. It has long heen 
the fashion to dwell on Newman’s inconsistencies : the impossibility 
of reconciliation between his life, his character, his knowledge, and 
his vast intellectual powers. Mr. Ward has achieved in this 
biography the great result of making Newman understandable, 
and, what is more, understandable for the first time since he became 
more than seventy years ago a centre of intellectual, philosophical. 
and religious conflict. A study of these pages does reveal at last 
a great personality : not one that was swayed by conflicting purposes 
which destroyed a resultant force, but one that saw far ahead and. 
rightly or wrongly, pursued a definite line of conduct with definite 
ends in view which, in so far as might be, the world that he knew 
being what it was, he achieved. That Newman gave the world all 
that such a man could have given the world, that he ever realised 
the immense possibilities of his gifts, that he ever achieved one 
tithe of what he might have achieved if things had fallen other with 
him in the ’thirties, we do not believe. But, after all, that is 
scarcely the point: placed as he was in his particular initia! 
environment with his particular temperament, his whole career has 
an inevitableness in its progress that may seem to some of us as 
tragic, but which was as certainly almost sublime. 

From Mr. Ward’s book we may hope to derive three things: first, 
an adequate and final presentation of Newman’s personality; 
secondly, an unbiassed account of his relationship to his own age; 
thirdly, some estimate of his place in the history of mankind; that 
is to say, some estimate of Newman as a history-making force. As 
we have said, Newman stands out in these pages as a personality 
in a way that has been achieved in few biographies of great men; 
again, his relationship to his age is traced in admirable and judicia! 
detail which exhibits, as we at any rate think, his limitations and 
the loss of power that those limitations involved; while as to his 
influence as a world-force, it is abundantly clear from the series of 
lucid expositions of Newman’s pronouncements and policy, and 
his ceaseless struggles after he joined the Catholic communion, 
that if that communion could and would follow the plain and honest 
path of progress devised by the greaf Cardinal, its future—anc 
therefore the future of Christendom—would be very different from 
what the action of the Vatican in the twenty years that have elapsec 
since Newman’s death foreshadows. But the cry in the Catholic 
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world may one day be ‘ Back to Newman,” and if and when that 
is so, provided that it is not left till too late a date, Newman will 
become an historic force..|To-day, Newman is no longer a force in 
‘this sense; his is a vererated name; but, in fact, he is the father 
-of a form of Modernism that might prove the salvation of 
Catholicism; and as such, akin in this to many another Father of 
the Church dreaded in. his own generation, he is allowed to sleep 
while the school that he created is the subject of persecution. 
Perhaps the greatest of all] tributes to Newman’s supreme eminence 
is the fact that the Vatican dared not kill him with the neglect 
which he anticipated and, thanks to his astonishing sense of 
obedience, acquiesced in, despite the rebellion of all his intellectual 
forces. If the man of 1845 could be neglected, the man of 1864 
could not be forgotten. || The blessings of Pio Nono brought 
disaster to many a greaz spirit; Newman was able to survive them. 
Yet the freedom of his thdught has for the time obscured him: the 
man who wrote the following definition of a University required a 
larger world than the Catholic Church in his day, or this day, 
moved or moves in: 
wd 
“A University is a} place to which a thousand schools make 
<= contributions, in whichithe intellect may safely range and speculate, 
sure to find its equal in some antagonist activity, and its judge 
in the tribunal of truth. It is a place where inquiry is pushed 
forward, and discoreries perfected and verified, and rashnesses 
rendered innocuous - and error exposed by the collision of mind 
with mind, and kncwledge with knowledge. . . . Such is a 
University in its idea and in its purpose ; such in good measure 
has it before now beenjin fact. Shall it ever be again? ” 


What modern Catholic |University—or, indeed, what mediæval 
University, for Roger Bacon, an ideal Catholic from Newman’s’ 
point of view, was persecuted both by Oxford and Paris—what 
Catholic University would allow “all sciences, secular and 
“religious . . . to develop provisionally without interference 
“from without.” It was|the supreme tragedy of Newman’s life 
that he brought the means of salvation to the Catholic Church, 
and that she rejected it. (That there are members of that Church 
who would not reject it, ithe very authorship of this great book 
shows, and it is for them'to cry, in and out of season, ‘‘ Back to 
“ Newman.” 

Newman came into prominence when the world was in a dis- 
traught state. The after-waves of that great tempest, the Revolu- - 
tion, were sweeping through Europe. One has but to turn the 
significant pages of Lord Acton’s Modern H istory to see a world of 
which apparently the Oxford of the years 1830-1845 knew nothing— 
a world of fearful polit:cal and social unrest, of hungry millions, 
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of what was practically slave-labour even in free England, a world 
in which the slow decadence of the Temporal Power under Gregory 
XVI. was but a tiny incident, and the failure of the Papacy to 
realise the world-wide Risorgimento was a mere straw that showed 
the drift of an entire epoch. The astonishing fact about Newman was 
the apparent indifference with which he regarded the whirlpool into 
which he had been cast. At Oxford he was, as it were, in the silent 
centre of it all busying himself with historic periods which, with 
extraordinary intellectual self-deception, he seriously paralleled 
with the period in which he lived. The fact that lies behind the 
whole of Newman’s remarkable life was his apprehension, or, as 
we should prefer to say, his misapprehension of history. Newman 
tould have done what Lamenais, at the beginning of the century, 
and Manning, at the end of the century, vainly tried to do. To 
bring Rome into living touch with a surging and hungry demo- 
cracy required greater minds, greater statesmanship, and superior 
genius than these men possessed. Newman might have done it; 
but in his own day the sinister figure of Pio Nono made any such 
effort,.even if it had lain in Newman’s conscious way, impossible. 
But, in fact, Newman had no touch with modern democracy, 
though, as in the case of the cholera outbreak at Bilston, he would 
not unwillingly have died for it. He lived in a world apart. He 
never left Oxford in one sense; or rather, let us say, he carriec it 
with him, as an atmosphere, when he went out on pilgrimage. In 
the centre of the whirlpool he remained, and was satisfied if his voice 
was heard across the waters. 

But what of Newman’s personality? Its utter complexity, and 
yets its unity and driving force, come home to us in the most vivid 
tashion through these volumes. This is not the place in which to 
attempt to summarise the facts of a life which, in broad outline, 
are known to most and in the closest detail may be known to all 
who will read this book. But the successive stages of that life 
reveal a combination of powers and emotions that must be almost 
unique in the history of men. It is needless to dwell on his purely 
intellectual powers or to write of his unique literary gift, a gift that 
will preserve his constructive thought for the use of later genera- 
tions. His mind was of absolutely the first rank. His physical 
powers were notable. He could do the most amazing stretches of 
work and undergo without injury extraordinary fatigue and 
apparently intolerable emotion. During the desperate business of 
the Achilli trial he’ was carrying on other matters requiring the 
acutest thought. In the famous and lengthy passage-of-arms that 
destroyed Kingsley as a controversialist, and in the preparation of 
the documents that formed the Apologia pro sua vita, he again 
underwent enormous labours. But such efforts were intermittent, 
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and probably he never exerted his physical and mental powers to 
the full. Side by side-with these powers he had an emotional 
nature that frequently laid him low. The emotion of his work at 
times induced exhaustion! of a desperate kind; and his emotions 
were of so excessive a character that, for instance, on the death of 
St. John he spent the night on the bed beside the dead body. Death 
had a peculiar effect on him, seeming to stir to the depth not only 
his spiritual but his physi¢al nature. Again, his sensitivenessteven 
to petty details, such as the cut of a coat, almost reach the verge of 
vanity. A more sensitive, and in a sense ‘‘ touchy,” personality 
can hardly be imagined. ` The fact that he was sensitive of his own 
sensitiveness made the position sometimes almost humorous. Side f 
by side with his sensitivenkss, and (we write it without offence) his 
own intense appreciation] of his intellectual powers (which he 
grieved not to see amply recognised), lay an acute sense of humour, 
a delightful touch of fun, al passionate love of his friends, a hungry 
desire for justice, and an intense, steady will to achieve his purpose. 
He was not indifferent to-money or to personal comforts; though 
he sacrified both with lavishness. The extraordinary accuracy of 
his judgment, the width of|his outlook, the brilliancy of his ironic 
criticism, and the profound subtlety of his‘mind were balanced by 
a faith that nothing shook, by a selfssuppression that was a 
conscious but successful effort, and by a simplicity of love which 
never failed. That he was an egoist few will deny; that he trampled 
his egoism down with an iron heel this book makes clear, if that 
were necessary. Newman, indeed, presents to us a personality in 
which Augustine, Aquinas, and Thomas à Kempis all play a part. 
So complex a nature was bound to be misunderstood, and to a man 
of Newman’s lucidity of mind to be misunderstood was agony. 
That he was altogether fair to the Church which gave him. birth 
and which he abandoned we may doubt, and one cannot but be 
astonished that he was incapable of seeing that British prejudice 
against Catholicism was (as it still is) something more than an 
inherited tradition. But he was satisfied that the terrible evils which 
haunt the history of the Church which he joined were accidental; 
not incidental, and in her bosom he found spiritual, if not mundane, 
peace. j 


s] « * 
CAUSES OF |UNEMPLOYMENT.* 


Mr. Seebohm Rowntree’s latest work may be regarded as a 
sequel to the well-known volume on Poverty, which placed him at 
a bound in the front rank of our social specialists. A study of 


* Unemployment, by B. Seebohm Rowntree and Bruno Lasker. (Macmillan, 1911.) 
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national unemployment being impossible, he determined to under- 
take a detailed investigation into the problem as presented in York. 
The inquiry was made on June 7th, 1910, a time when the trade 
of the city was about half-way between normal conditions and 
acute depression. The results are tabulated and analysed with 
great clearness and skill in this volume, a chapter being devoted 
to each class of the sufferers. The total number discovered in the 
city of 82,000 inhabitants was 1,278. The working definition on 
which the figures were drawn up is as follows: ‘‘ A person is 
“ unemployed who is seeking work for wages, but unable to find 
“any suited to his capacities and under conditions which are 
“ reasonable, judged by local standards.” 

e The results of the investigation were in some respects of a very 
sinister character. An unexpectedly large number of youths under 
nineteen were found to be unemployed, a fact to some extent 
balanced by the immense demand for the labour of girls in the 
factories for which York is noted. A second grave feature was 
the discovery of a mass of casual workers in a city possessing no 
important industries which demand a large supply of such labour. 
But many of the casuals were used to working only a few days in 
the week. ‘“‘It is probable that many were in work the day before 
“and would be in work again a day or two after. Such people 
“suffer rather from under-employment and irregularity of work 
“than from unemployment proper.” Among the 1,278 unem- 
ployed were 105 ‘‘ work-shy ”’ of the familiar type. 

“It is a terrible blot on the face of the richest country in the 
“world,” say the authors, ‘‘ that in a town of 82,000 people the 
“unemployed army should number over 1,200 persons. But 
“ analysis of the evil leads us to believe that it is one which will 
“‘ yield to wise treatment. For while at first the unemployed 
“present themselves as an undifferentiated crowd of suffering 
“humanity, closer investigation gradually resolves them into 
‘“ distinct groups, each afflicted with some definite social ill, and 
“allows the social physician to diagnose the causes of the disease 
‘and to prescribe the treatment.” The causes of the disease are 
only too well known. The suggestions for reform include training 
for youths, regulation of work of public bodies, afforestation, 
decasualisation of labour, insurance, and decentralisation of town 
populations. The latter line of advance is fully explained in 
Chapter VIII., which summarises many of the results established 
in the author’s classical work on Belgium. He points out that in 
that country, owing to cheap railway fickets and to the facilities 
for obtaining land, there is no such absolute severance between 
urban and rural life as in England. Thus many town workers live 
in the country, possessing a garden which at once conduces to 
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health and happiness ard increases the resources of the family. 
The authors are convinced that such decentralisation is perfectly 
feasible in England, where agricultural land is half the price, as 
well as urgently demanded in the interests both of the workers 
themselves and of the natin asa whole. No student of the problem 
of unemployment can afford to neglect this admirable work, which 
combines the methods of science with a warm love of suffering 
humanity. 
G. P. G: 


H * * 
MR. A. A. JACE’S LITERARY STUDIES.* 


fi e 

These thoughtful, if rather academic, studies will be welcomed, 
as treating a somewhat hackneyed subject from an unusual point 
of view. “‘Prose is the normal language of man, poetry his 
“language when in an aknormal state ” ; “ it is the doctrine of the 
“ transcendence of the ininite.’”? Mr. Jack distinguishes between 
the poetry of maturity and that of youth; concentration characteris- 
ing the former, as in Wozdsworth’s Lucy and Shakespeare’s later 
works; and diffusiveness, the latter as in the work of Keats and 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. Mr. Jack admits that though the 
distinction is broad, a dividing line cannot be drawn. Meditative 
poetry is intellectual, anďas such does not affect us, poetic truth 
being dependent on emot-on. , 

The paper on Gray gives an interesting synopsis of the growth 
of thought, through the monastic system of the Middle Ages, and 
the gradual awakening, ducing the Latin Empire of Constantinople, 
that culminated in the Renaissance. Within fifty years the 
Universities of Paris, Oxford, Siena, Naples, Padua, Cambridge, 
and Salamanca were founded. England received a great mental 
impetus during the century in which Erasmus, Columbus, Luther, 
and Copernicus lived anc died, when .the old world in England 
ended and the new opened. Mr. Jack truly remarks that there is 
more difference between the mental world of Chaucer and that of 
Shakespeare than betwee Shakespeare and our own. The great 
imaginative age was the Elizabethan, poetry then colouring even 
science. TE 

But the most important of the modern centuries is the eighteenth 
in its work of investigacion and ‘‘ getting things in order.’’- 
Gibbon and Hume in history, Newton and Herschel in science, 
Hunter and Priestly in strgery and medicine, were the glory of 
their century, which naturally was weak in poetry. The new desire 


* Poetry and Prose: Essays cn Modern English Poetry, by Adolphus Alfred 
Jack. (Messrs. Constable & Cc, price 6s. net.) 
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to analyse man, and found a new beginning from that analysis, is 
its characteristic. Mr. Jack holds Gray to be the finest product of 
his age, and the Elegy his finest achievement. The French 
Revolution greatly influenced the writings of Darwin, Shelley, 
Wordsworth, Byron, and Burns. The Rights of Man were evolved 
from the Feudal system through liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
Burns, as the poet of the people, is unrivalled in the expression of 
homely, human feeling; and copious extracts are given from his 
songs. Wordsworth, who gave the charm of novelty to everyday 
life, is minutely analysed. Shelley and Coleridge are dismissed 
with slight mention, but Wordsworth is claimed to be the finest 
poet of the emotions and, with Byron, the best product of the 
Revolution. 

Mr. Jack, coming to our own time, writes a good deal on 
Meredith, as the exponent of meditative and emotional poetry, and 
his Modern Love is considered the first miracle in the new poetic 
movement. The dictum of Matthew Arnold “‘ that poetry is tne 
“‘ powerful and beautiful application of ideas to life’’ is followed 
by some charming extracts from Tristram and Iseult. As the pcet 
of Quietism, Emerson is carefully discussed, the last thirty pages of 
the work being devoted to his ‘‘ Doctrine of the Infinite.” The 
comparison between the’ ‘‘ religious achievements’ of Tennyson 
and Browning and those of Dickens and Thackeray, “in a world 
“of Victorian grotesque,” may possibly be disputed. 

The conclusion that man is, in Carlyle’s words, ‘‘ the mystery of 
“* mysteries,” to be interpreted best by poetry, will appeal to all 
who believe that noble thoughts told in noble words are the best 
incentive to the Higher Life, and the performance of deathless 
deeds. Mr. Jack has so concentrated his considered opinions in 
this book as to render it a valuable addition to the existing conflict 
of opinion on his great theme. 


C. R. pe H. 
* * * 
CURRENT RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 
BOOKS.* 


It will prove useful to readers to have a list of some recent 
religious and theological books of note and merit, though the 
list is of such a weighty character that it is not possible to do more 
here than make some passing notes on their importance end 


e 
* (1) The Truth of Religion, by Rudolf Eucken, Senior Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Jena. Translated by W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D. (Jena). (Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate, price 12s. 6d. net.) 
(2) The Atonement and Modern Thought: Being the Doneliian Lectures preached 
before the University of Dublin, by F. R. Montgomery Hitchcock, B.D. (Messrs. 
Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co., Ltd., price 7s. 6d. net.) 
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usefulness. There is (perhaps fortunately) rather a check at the 
present time in the publiéation of sermons, but this is more than 
made up for by the weight of some of the books before us. 
Professor Eucken’s volume (the thirtieth in the ‘‘ Theological 
“ Translation Library,’”:issued by Messrs. Williams & Norgate) 
has been translated very clearly by Dr. W. Tudor Jones. Professor 
Eucken regards this as- ‘fhis main work on religion,” attempting 
as it does to formulate ‘‘'the solid nucleus of religion.” He tells 


us in his preface for this. English version of the second and revised 
edition :— 

Religion is able to-attain a secure position and an effective influ- 
ence only when it is founded upon the whole of life and not upon 
a particular so-called: faculty of the soul, be it intellect, feeling, oP? 
will. It behoves us, therefore, to possess a plan of human life as 
a whole, and to enquire|whether life as a whole turns out to indicate 
the operation of a Higher Power, and, hence, to lead to religion. 
The primary condition ‘of this is the consideration that human life 
is not a mere piece of nature, but that a new stage of reality re- 
veals itself in it. Stch a revelation is actually present in the 
Spiritual Life ; and wel are not able to grasp sufficiently this fact 
or to understand its effects without recognising that the Spiritual 
Life is a Whole, and ‘that it is present with elevating energy as a 
‘Whole in man. In- pursuing this path it becomes evident that a 


(3) A Philosophical Study of ‘Christian Ethics, by G. F. Barbour, D.Phil. (Edin.). 
(Messrs. W. Blackwood & Sons," price 7s. 6d. net.) 

(4) The Religion and Ethics of Tolstoi, by A. H. Crauford. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
price 3s. 6d. net.) > 

(5) Problems in the Relations of God and Man, by Clement C. J. Webb, Fellow 
and Tutor of Magdalen College,-Oxford. (Messrs. James Nisbit & Co., price 7s. 6d. 
net.) Sp FN 
(6) The Oracles in the New Testament, by Edward Carus Selwyn, D.D., Hon. 
Canon of Peterborough Cathedral. (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price ros. 6d. 
net.) as uf 

(7) The Augustinian Revolution in Theology, by Thomas Allin, D.D. (James 
Clarke & Co., price 2s. 6d. net.)|} 

(S) Cris and Israel, by Adolph Saphir, D.D. (Messrs. Morgan & Scott, price 
3s. 6d. net.) R 

(9) Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, by Mortis 
Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, price 9s. net.) 

(10) Life, Love, and Light: Practical Morality for Men and Women. (Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., price 3s. 6d. nét.) 

(11) The Beginnings of Quakerism, by W. C. Braithwaite. (Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., price 12s. net.) et . 

(12) The Christ Life, by Rev. “Al B. Simpson, D.D. (Messrs. Morgan & Scott, 
price rs. 6d. net.) - 

(13) Emblems of the Holy Spirit, by F. E. Marsh. (Messrs. Morgan & Scott, 
price 3s. 6d. net.) o 

(14) The Spirit and the Bride, by J. G. Simpson, Canon and Precentor of St. 
Paul’s. (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 6s.) 

(15) How to Teach and Catechisej by J. A. Rivington, Vicar of Little Congleton. 
(Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., price 1s. 6d. net.) 

(16) God in Evolution: A Pragmatic Study of Theology, by Francis Howe John- 
son. (Messrs: Longmans, Green &fCo., price 5s. net.) 

(17) The Letters of Peter Lombard (Canon Benham). Edited by Ellen Dudley 
Baxter, with a preface by the Archbishop of Canterbury. (Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., price 3s. 6d. net.) PEN 

(18) The Male Choir, by Ira D. Sankey and G. C. Stebbins. (Messrs. Morgan & 
Scott, price 6d. net.) ae 
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universal life—a cosmic depth—is imbedded in the Spiritual Life. 
It is only as a revelation of such a nature of life that spiritual 
creativeness, art and science, morality and right, can develop 
themselves and transform man. If, therefore, all genuine 
Spiritual Life is the effect of a Higher Power, religion is embedded 


in it. 

We have quoted this passage, as it very clearly sets before us 
the point of view of this great German philosopher. To him, as a 
thinker, ‘‘ Christianity appears in the whole of its effects and 
“ existence as the religion of religions,” though Professor Eucken 
is not prepared to accept the doctrine of the Church as to the Deity 
of Christ, and regards the idea as ‘‘ mythological.” It is the 
philosophy of the Christian religion with which he is quarrelling, 
and, as we think, wrongly quarrelling. His own philosophy is 
contained in the passage above quoted, and for our own part that 
passage seems quite consistent with the idea of the Divinity of 
Christ. But so, too, does much of the philosophy of the great 
philosophic Unitarians, such as Martineau, and in fact the 
impression left by this book is not unlike that left by these thinkers. 
This appears clearly enough in the following passage :— 


Religion has opened out an intimate relationship with an Infinite 
and Absolute Life, and*has given out life an originality over against 
all the attempts to classify it within the causal nexus. As religion 
thus places man between two worlds, it calls him to a self-decision 
and makes freedom for the first time possible, for freedom re- 
mains an empty delusion so long as we are only pieces of a merely 
“ given’? world. And, for the first time, religion furnishes the 
possibility of an inner renewal and of a new beginning through a 
contact with an inexhaustible depth. As thus worlds come to a 
focus within the deepest inwardness of the soul, and as freedom 
becomes a portion of our spiritual self-preservation, then this en- 
nobles every effort after freedom and strengthens the confidence 
2 re possibility of an inner renewal throughout the whole breadth 
of life. 


This is the voice of Martineau scarcely transformed. Professor 
Eucken’s attack on the historical basis of Christianity seems to us 
to be simply old-fashioned. The higher criticism has strengthened, 
not weakened, the ultimate bases of Christianity; but it must be 
remembered that the Professor is, like Martineau, primarily a 
philosopher and not an historian or a theologian. 

Mr. C. C. J. Webb, the Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
deals with a not dissimilar theme in his lectures on the Philosophy 
of Religion, delivered last Hilary term at Oxford. He treats first 
of the antitheses Reason and Revelation, Nature and Grace (the 
latter bringing up to the mind à Kempis’ famous chapter on this 
antithesis), and then passes to the august antithesis, ‘‘ Man and 
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“ God.” Mr. Webb very properly declines to tie himself to and 
by a definition of the term, Religion :— 


But I should be prepared to defend the position that Religion . 
always involves the consciousness or apprehension of a certain 
object, or, if we pre=er, of an objective character of reality or of 
some part of reality; and to contend that although the relation of 
this object or this objective character of reality to other objects or 
characters of reality of which we are no less conscious, may be 
difficult to determine—and although the name by which this object 
or objective character of reality, such as “ God,” or “‘ the Divine,” 
may require to be used with great care, so as to avoid a further 
determination of this object or objective character of reality than 
we are justified in assuming, yet the onus probandi lies on those 
who declare our consziousness of it to be an illusory experience. , 


The earlier antitheses lead to a discussion of the meaning of 
the terms, Man and God, and the contrast between the terms, 
which necessarily leads z0 the fundamental nature of philosophy. 
Mr. Webb, in his chapt2r-on ‘‘ The Conception of God,” dwells 
on the need for continuous “ wrestling with Him whose true name, 
“as in the old legend of wrestling Jacob, is still withheld.” The 
real question is not whether God exists; but what God is; for the 
object of religious consciousness must be ultimate, and ultimates 
must exist. God is an ultimate realify, in whom and through 
whom we are: and (pace Dr. McTaggart) the inevitable object 
of experience. Mr. Webb discusses the three arguments—the 
Argument from Design, the Cosmological Argument, the 
Ontological Argument; and despite Kant’s doubts as to the 
relation of Thought fo Reality, the last argument proves 
“that in our knowledge of finite beings as finite is involved 
“a knowledge of an ininite or absolute Reality.” Mr. Webb 
next turns to the evolution of religious experience. ‘‘ The 
“peculiarity of the Christian conception of divine sonship is that 
“it is mediated, not thraugh the world or through the nation, but 
“through a person whc is regarded as God’s Son by nature.” 
The chapter dealing wich the problem of ‘‘ The Personality of 
“God” is of peculiar depth and vigour, and the conclusion 
reached is certainly mcre profound than that reached by the 
Unitarian thinkers:— ` 


The eternal being >f God is then that in which ours is rooted, 

which, since He is before and beyond our individual being, we can 

. worship and love anë make the object of our devotion. But when 

we are and do that by which we fill that place and discharge that 

function in being and Going which we realise the best that is in us, 

and do this consciously as being God’s will, then we live as sons 
of God. Soy 


Whether we retain that intense sense of personality that belongs 
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to each of us under such a philosophy of religion, it is difficult to 
say. The book is, however, a notable contribution to modern 
religious thought. 

Dr. G. F. Barbour has taken a theme of great importance in his 
philosophical study of Christian ethics when he sets out to 
“ Christianise our notions ’’; ‘‘ that is, to show how certain of the 
‘‘ persistent problems of ethics appear in the teaching of the New 
“ Testament, and to examine the specifically Christian answer to 
“them.” The Aristotelian doctrine of the Mean is inadequate as 
necessarily containing a negative factor, while the Platonic 
doctrine of the higher Unity is accepted; the socialistic value of 
the individual is demonstrated; the ethical end contributing to a 
common good is transformed into service inspired by Love. We 
presume that Dr. Barbour would regard the Kingdom of God as 
the Christian integral of the Platonic patterns. The indirect 
influence of Plato on the mystics of the fifteenth century might be 
taken as a clear demonstration of this point of view. In the second 
part of the book we have the interesting statement that while in 
pure ethics the doctrine of rewards and punishments can have nc 
place, yet cénditions here may implicate conditions elsewhere, 
and that this is really the Christian doctrine. Lastly, a long 
discussion endeavours to obliterate the antithesis between Law anc 
Freedom by spiritual experiences. We might point out that 
Milton is the notable instance of such an obliteration. He found 
that in outward life the antithesis was insurmountable, but when 
he turned to his own inner life, as written in Paradise Lost and 
Paradise Regained, the problem was solved. The book is an 
excellent piece of thought. 

Mr. F. R. M. Hitchcock develops the theme that ‘‘ the Mediation 
‘© of our Lord is not an escape from punishment, but the consecra- 
“tion of an old life and the inspiration of a new life, redeeming 
“ because it recreates, ennobling because it exalts.’ A discussion 
of the relationship of the Atonement and modern thought is 
peculiarly valuable at the present time, and this book_ought to 
meet with many readers. Mr. Hitchock dwells on our present 
tendency ‘‘to reject the objective side of the Atonement,” but 
insists ‘‘ that there is an objective Atonement, which is the logical 
“antecedent of its subjective realisation, and is primarily an 
“ historical fact outside and beyond our experience.’’ It is clearly 
hown that ‘‘ the doctrine of Atonement meets one of the great 
tendencies of our day—the desire for social reform and social 
frighteousness.’’ Such a conclusion is*of profound importance. 

fhe whole book is notable for its deep learning and its clear 
logical thinking. Mr. F. H. Johnson’s interesting Pragmatic 
-l Study of Theology, an application of the actualities of experience 
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to Theology, may well be considered side by side with Mr. 
Hitchock’s book. It makes us feel that ‘‘ the social organism 
“ stupendous reality thatit is, cannot be the goal of evolution, the 
“ final end toward whick the process moves.’’ It is a product of 
the process; a methoc,-rot an end. 

With these treatises on the theory of spiritual experience may 
well be read books that/are practical guides to spiritual life, such 
as Dr. A. B. Simpson’s The Christ Life; the anonymous book, 
Life, Love, and Light (which in its last chapter deals with the 
relation of ethics and resigion); Dr. J. G. Simpson’s The Spirit 
and the Bride (in which we read, among other things, of ‘‘ Christ’s 
“ Resurrection and Chostian Morality,” ‘‘the- Rationality of 
“ Prayer,” ‘‘Self-Sup>ression and Public Service ’’); the hymns ef 
Mr. Sankey, mentioned-ia our list; or books such as The Letters of 
Peter Lombard (with amemoir of Canon Benham, the gifted author, 
and a warm appreciation of his personality by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) ; Mr. F. E- Marsh’s Emblems of the Holy Spirit, which 
shows us a spiritual presence in the operations of nature; or 
historical books -dealing with religious experience of successive 
ages, whether far away-in the dawn of highly developed faith (as 
in the case of Dr. jascrow’s Aspects of Religious Belief in 
Babylonia and Assyric); dr in the age and race from which Christ 
sprang (as set before us in Christ and Israel, by Dr. Adolph Saphir, 
the famous Greenwich preacher of forty years ago, and by Canon 
Selwyn’s discussion, in Tze Oracles in the New Testament, of “the 
“use of the Old Testament by the writers of the New ’’—a work 
of learning and research); or in the age of the Fathers (as shown 
us in Dr. Thomas Alfin’s book on The Augustinian Revolution 
in Theology, ‘‘illustratec by a comparison with the teaching of 
“the Antiochene divires of the fourth and fifth centuries,” now 
edited by that veteran, the:Rev. J. J. Lias) ; or in modern times, as in 
the spiritual experiencas. described in Mr. W. C. Braithwaite’s 
The Beginnings of Quckerism—a book of detailed historical 
research that will hav permanent value. The experiences of 
individuals are scarcely less important than the moving experiences 
of races and nations; and in the history of religious thought, The 
Religion and Ethics of Tokstoi, as set forth by Mr. A. H. Crauford, 
must have its place. In th2 matter of religious faith, the future lies 
doubtfully before us, and_for that reason the great question that 
must ask for solution from the Churches is the question of religious 
education. The clergy of all denominations must be taught hová 
to teach. For this reason ‘books such as Mr. Rivington’s How fo 
Teach and Catechise: ‘“a-plea for the employment of educational 
«methods in the religious instruction of children,” are of real 
value. We wonder if the Bishop of Gloucester, who contributés a 
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preface to the book, would be prepared to go so far as to insist 
that all candidates for ordination must spend six months in a 
school training college. That is the best method to secure a 
teaching clergy: such a clergy is a necessity of the times. 


* * * 
A BISHOPS MEMORIES.* 


The reminiscences of Dr. Boyd Carpenter will win new friends 
for a man who possesses a genius for friendship. The first half 
of the volume will prove more attractive to the author’s family and 
intimate companions than to the general public; but the later 
chapters are of wider appeal and throw welcome light on a number 
of famous men and women of whom we can never hear too much. 
Without attempting elaborate portraiture the Bishop succeeds in 
conveying a vivid impression of the personality and atmosphere 
of his distinguished friends. s 

The twenty pages on Queen Victoria are a touching record of 
an acquaintance, quickly ripening into intimacy, which brough: 
comfort and strength to the lonely ruler in her later years. 
Preaching at Windsor for the first time in 1877, though not meet- 
ing the Queen till 1882, Dr. Boyd Carpenter became her chiez 
spiritual adviser, with whom she discussed the problems that were 
nearest her heart. The loss of husband and children made the life 
beyond the grave her absorbing preoccupation, and the letters here 
published reveal a passionate eagerness to know. the conditions 
under which the reunion might be expected to take place. ‘‘ How 
“will it be? ” she writes. ‘‘ How shall we see them then and know 
“them? Clothed or unclothed? Men and women and children, 
“or how? If only we could get some glimpse!” She was 
afflicted by the idea that those who had gone before might have 
grown so rapidly that the old companionship would be impossible. 
“ My dearest husband, who was so much more of the spiritual, 
“ scientific, philosophic nature than I am—he must have soared 
“ far above me, being so far above me before, that I could hardly 
“expect to be fit for him as a companion then. But I find it best 

“to say to myself, ‘You cannot understand it: trust and have 
coe faith.’ ” 

Not less interesting is the picture of the Empress Frederick, 
whom the Bishop knew both as Crown Princess and as the 
widowed Empress. ‘‘ Few people I have met possessed such a 
“ sympathetic alacrity of mind. There was no need of explaining 
“to her what you meant. She seized with an instinct of intuition 


*The Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter—Some Pages of My Life. (Williams & 
Norgate, 19ir.) 
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“ almost unerring the gist of your thought. She had wide range 
“and quick intellectial sympathies. She had read, she had 
“ thought, she had trevéled ; she had mixed with many of the fore-. 
‘« most minds of her time. Conversation with her could never 
“ become insipid. She ‘had faced the spectres of the mind, but 
“ she had laid them.’: She visited the Bishop at-Ripon, and the 
Bishop spent a few days with her at Friedrichshof shortly before 
she died. On parting she said: ‘‘ When I am gone I want you to 
“read the English buriėl service over me.” The dying request 
was faithfully fulfilled. | 
Of other portraits the most carefully studied is Tennyson, who 
said to the Bishop on parting for the last time: ‘“ You are a man 
“of broad mind, and I like men of broad mind.” Browning 
appears friendly and delightful, ‘“ full of talk, bubbling over with 
“good nature and g2nial enjoyment,” and brief references to 
Gladstone are welcome and characteristic. ‘‘ One feature always 
“struck me. He was always courteous, even more than courteous 
«in manner; and one mark of his courtesy was shown in the 
‘extraordinary promptitude with which he answered letters. 
“« Almost invariably I received a reply in his own hand, and usually 
“by return of post.” His extreme intellectual humility is shown 
in an interesting letter in reference to his book on the Impregnable 
Rock of Holy Scriptere | “ All that I knew personally of Mr. 
« Gladstone,” writes the 3ishop, “ served to assure me of the deep 
‘reality and earnestness of his religious character.’ 
ae y G. P.G. 
———e a 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Sir Thomas Erskine May’s ‘‘ Constitutional History of England 
“ from the Accession of George ILI.” was first issued in January, 1861 
(Vol. I.), and February, 1&3 (Vol. II.). © The first volume went into 
a second edition in May, 1553, and the second volume in March, 1865. 
A third edition of the whole-work followed in September, 1871, in three 
volumes, and this was -ep-inted eleven times up to December, 1909. 
In the edition of 1871 Sir Erskine May -declined to bring the work 
up-to-date; and this great labour has now been undertaken (in three 
volumes) by Mr. Francis C.. Holland (Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., 


A 


/ 


price, Vols. I: and II., 15& net; and Vol. III., ras. Gd. net). The/ 


third volume is all new works, covering very fully the period from 1860 
to 1911. With the exception of a few verbal. corrections and notes, 
the first two volumes represent Sir Erskine May’s work as he left 
it in 1871. This is as iz should be at present, though later, no doubt, 
the whole work will be recast, and the materials from 1860 onwards 
incorporated into the schem= of the original work. That scheme is an 
effective one. The work is grouped by subjects rather than by 
chronology. We have a series of histories of subjects, the whole 
forming a conspectus of ou- modern constitutional law. Thus May’s 
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first volume presents ‘‘a history of the prerogatives, influence anc 
“revenue of the Crown; and of the constitution, powers, functions, 
‘“ political relations of both Houses of Parliament.” _ The second 
volume gave us the important chapters on constitutional liberty whether 
in respect to opinion, or religion, or the subject, or local government; 
and also deals with the history of Ireland before the Union (a matter 
of the first importance to-day), with the constitutional aspect of our 
dominions beyond the sea, and concludes with an essay on the progress 
of general legislation. Mr. Holland has eliminated May’s additional 
chapter dealing with the progress of legislation between 1860 and 
1870. On the whole this seems to have been an error of judgment. 
The last chapter of May’s work should have been left in its place and 
brought up to date so as to have preserved the sense of continuity. 
However, Mr. Holland has transferred the whole material to the 
chapters on ‘‘ Parliamentary Reform ” and ‘‘ Religion and the State.” 
When May finished his work politics were at rest. The Reform Biil 
of 1867 upset the equilibrium; ‘‘ A new generation of statesmen arose 
“to deal with these problems, and the era of democracy began. The 
“ vicissitudes of the constitutional struggle that ensued with the gradual 
“change in the political centre of gravity, it has been my endeavour 
‘in this volume to describe.” Mr. Holland traces in his first chapter 
Parliamentary Reform down to the Conciliation Committee of 1910 
on the question of Woman Suffrage, and the Government promise to 
introduce a Conciliation Bill in 1912. We have next a chapter tracing 
the history of political parties from 1860 to the Budget of 1909, and 
very well it is done; clear and without an unnecessary word. The 
history of the Home Rule movement is next described down to 1910. 
Had the book been a little delayed the Bill of 1912 could have been 
described from Mr. Churchill’s speech. Mr. Holland passes to the 
relationship of religion and the State in England, ending with the 
amendment of the Royal Declaration; we have next a brief chapter 
on Local Government since 1870, another on the reforms of the various 
State services, a third on the self-governing colonies since 1860. The 
leading and initiatory part played by Lord Norton (Sir Charles Adderley) 
in the history of these colonies is neglected here; yet the form of self- 
government was practically invented by Adderley, at whose house the 
New Zealand constitution was drafted, and who was responsible for 
the Canadian constitution, and paid special attention to the progress 
of constitutional life in South Africa and Australia. The account given 
is, however, excellent. We have a final chapter on the Parliament 
Bill. We think, however, that the work must be knit into one period 
—1760-1912—in future editions. 


* * & 


| Lord Tennyson in ‘‘ Tennyson and his Friends ” (Messrs. Macmillan, 
' price ros. net), has edited a volume that will be read with interest and 
indeed gratitude, by the great army of Tennyson lovers through the 
world. It is a valuable supplement to the life of Tennyson, and gives 
us a last instalment of the material that will be used in the general 
estimate of Tennyson as a poet and a man. ‘That will, of course, 
not come in our time, for, as Browning pointed out in his notable defence 
of his own style and methods, poets are like wine. It is not 
possible yet to tell what Tennyson’s place will be among the poets of 
England ; to say whether his beautiful verse has the robustness which, 
equally with sweetness and high thoughts, goes to the final establish- 
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ment of a poet as a worlepoet. But when the time for that estimate 


arrives, it will be necessary to know what was Tennyson’s exact place. 


among his own generation,.and how he was regarded by the thinkers and 
workers of his own age. ‘it is important, too, to appreciate the circum- 
stances of his early life, and here Mr. Willingham Rawnsley’s papers 
on ‘‘ Tennyson and Lincolnshire ” will be valuable, as will the story, told 
by Mr. Charles Tennyson, of Tennyson and his brothers Frederick and 
Charles. We have, too, papers on ‘“‘ Tennyson and Lushington,” by 
Sir Henry Craik, ‘‘ Tennyson, Fitzgerald, Carlyle, and other friénds,”’ 
by Dr. Warren, ee Tennyson and Thackeray,” by Lady Ritchie, Edward 
Ritzgeraid’s ‘‘ Recollections of Tennyson’s Talk from 1835 to 1853,” and 
Mrs. Woods on “‘ Tennysoa and Bradley,” all of value. We have here 
papers on Tennyson by “Jowett, by Dr. Butler, by Arthur Sidgwick, by 
Sir Alfred Lyall, by Professor Henry Butcher. Sir Oliver Lodge and 
Sir Norman Lockyer write of his attitude towards Science and Nature ; 
the Bishop of Ripon tells o£his talk on religious questions. Mrs Louiga 
E. Ward, the daughter of Sir John Simeon, writes of the last years. 
Many of the poet’s poeme'on his various friends are'reprinted, and 
many transcripts of his conversation are given. It will be impossible 
for Tennyson to be hiddenf-om the future. With respect to most of our 
poets we know little, or ccmparatively little. Of Tennyson we almost 
have too great a mass of material to be able to get a resultant picture of 
the veritable man. Of course, the material here preserved is for the 
most part the material of aéulation, as might be expected. ' His own age 
held and rightly held Tennyson, the poet who never flinched from the 
light in a materialistic epəch, in the highest honour. Whether his 
poetry was as strong as the personality of the man is the question that 
will have to be solved by the processes of time. Certainly the strong 
revival of his latest period isin favour of such a decision. 


Liane: ns See eae 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. > 


Mr. Lloyd George has. written a preface to this volume on ‘‘ National 
“ Insurance ’’? (Messrs. Macmillan, price 6s. net) by two barristers 
(Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr and Mr. W. H. Stuart Garnett) and, one 
medical man, Mr. J. H. Taylor. . Mr. Lloyd George claims that his 
Act provides for some ten million workers who have been hitherto 
unprovided for, ‘‘ some kind of shelter against the slings and arrows 
“of fortune’? without layiag “ any real additional burden upon the 
‘“ wealth and productive activity of the nation.’ He adds, ‘‘ We 
“ have substituted for tardy relief, provision made in anticipation of 
“ need, no more costly, buz infinitely more effective and more kindly 
“in its operation than distress funds or the Poor Law. Some remain 
“ for the moment, wholly or-partly outside the operation of the scheme. 
‘* We have not even yet beer-able to reach the lowest deeps, to grasp the 
‘‘ utterly incapable, the loafer, or the wastrel, and set him, too, on the 
“firm ground of self-respecttng manhood fit to withstand all the shocks 
‘of adversity, but we may-claim to have established barriers to prevent 
‘men falling into that abyss of human despair.’ Of course, the 
Sat way to deal with the lowest deeps is, by education and religion, 
to make such deeps impossible. Insurance cannot reach the wastrel, 


why 
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but education can prevent the creation of this class. Mr. Lloyd George 
gives the highest commendation to this book, which is intended to help 
those whose business it is to set the machinery of the National Insurance 
Act, 1912, into operation. The authors have given a lengthy exposition 
of the Act, and have also grappled with the many difficult questions 
of legal interpretation that arise. This is not the place in which a 
law book of a highly technical kind can be criticised, but it is useful to 
have, at so early a date, so full a discussion of so difficult an Act. 


* % % 


In “ French Prose Writers of the Nineteenth Century and After ”’ 
(Sir Isaac Pitman & Co. Ltd., price 3s. net), M. Victor Leuliette 
has given us an ‘‘ advanced reader ” containing passages of interes: 
agd importance from, inter alios, Brillat-Savarin (1755-1826), Madame 
de Staël (1766-1817), Benjamin Constant (1767-1830), Chateaubrianá 
(1768-1848), Lamennais (1782-1854), Stendhal (1783-1842), Guizoz 
(1787-1874), Hugo (1802-1885), de Tocqueville (1805-1859), Hippolyte 
Taine (1828-1893), Alfred Rambaud (1842-1905), and M. Hanotaux. 
The biographical notices of each of the five-and-twenty writers wi! 
be useful, and the examples of French prose style invaluable. 


*% * * 


In “ The Old Order Changeth ” (Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., price 
vs, 6d. net), Mr. Frank Dilnot describes what he calls ‘‘ The passing 
‘of power from the House of Lords.” Mr. Dilnot claims as a 
witness from the Press gallery ‘‘ of every stage of the proceedings 
“ Which culminated this summer in the legislation depriving the Lords 
“ of the power possessed by them for centuries,” that a careful history 
of a contemporary character has a special value of its own. The 

„ story here is told in twenty-two detailed chapters vividly written and 
‘swith a first-hand knowledge. A book of this sort will be of real 
use when the time comes to sum up the historical significance of tie 
crowded months described by Mr. Dilnot. Meantime, many will like 


to read his book. 
* * * 


In “ The Coming Order ” (Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., price 
2s. 6d. net) Miss Lucy Re-Bartlett deals largely with the relationship 
of woman— this is the age of woman ”’—to the coming age. Purity 
is the deep basis of society, and purity is a very wide term covering 
most of the activities of life, that and self-sacrifice. Women are heralds 
of these forces. The book goes on to describe the position of women 
in relation to every aspect of social life. It is one of high ideals end 
of hope. 


















* * * 


“‘ Bismarck’s Pen,” Heinrich Abeken, though an ordinary man, was 
nected with great events; and the record of his life, edited from his 
rs and journals, and translated by Mrs. Barrett-Lennard (Gearge 
n & Co., 1911) forms a welcome addition to the literature dealing 
the unification of Germany. Beginning as a Lutheran pastor, 
jen entered the Prussian Foreign Office, and won the confidence of 
arck and King William. By far the most interesting and important 
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part of the book is that -which describes the critical days at Ems which 
preceded the war of 1870. Abeken accompanied Bismarck throughout 
the campaign, but his-descriptions add little to the narratives of Busch 
: and other witnesses. Onjhis death, in 1872, the Emperor wrote to the 
widow that he had lost ‘‘ a wise and trustworthy adviser.” 
t] 
Any book on the Browriings is of interest, for those two poets were, 
in different ways, two of the most interesting people in the world ; but 
we doubt if either of them would altogether have appreciated Miss 
Lilian Whiting’s somewhat sentimental volume entitled ‘“‘ The 
“ Brownings, their Life ‘and Art” (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, 
illustrated, price 12s. net) despite much material of real value. 
The following passage ïs, to say the least, irritating: ‘‘ He had 
“a modest independence, and she also had in her own right a 
‘‘Jittle fortune of some forty thousand pounds, yielding three or four 
“ hundred pounds a year.; but in the July preceding their marriage 
“ Browning, with his sensitive honour, insisted upon her making a will 
“ bequeathing this capital to her own family.” We should hardly call 
£40,000 a little fortune ; we should regard £300 or £400 a year a ‘ 
poor return on it; and we-are set wondering as to Mr. Browning’s 
knowledge of the law of wills. His ‘‘ sensitive honour ’’ was easily 
satisfied if he did no more. : Mr. Browning would have been very angry 
if he had seen this statement. The illustrations are of value, but not 
_all the letters : compare Browning’s invitation to Professor Corson to 


come to lunch (on p. 247) 


* * * . ` 


.- i 
* + * 


The introduction to this book (‘‘ New Evidences in Psychical Re- 
“ search,” by J. Arthur Hill. Rider & Son, London, price 3s. 6d. net) 
by Sir Oliver Lodge is a guerantee of the sincerity and carefulness with 
which it is written. Sir Oliver bears testimony, not only to the truth- — 
fulness of Mr. Hill’s presentations, but to the ‘‘ unemotional habit ofs"* 
mind ” with which he regards the phenomena he depicts. The sittings 
are described with simplicity: and fairness, and, though the ignorant and 
unlearned reader may ask fui bono to some of the manifestations, and 
may think profanely, when'assured by a spirit from the other world 
that his * aunt’s silk apron was trimmed with lace and fastened with an 
“ elastic and a button,” that the game is scarcely worth the candle, still, 
to the many who are interested in psychical research, there is much that 
will repay perusal in this volume. Thought transference and automatic 
writing are also dealt with, ‘the chapters on hallucinations and trance 
phenomena being very curious. The author has carefully developed the 
theory advanced, that the faculties of telepathy, clairvoyance, and pre- 
recognition ‘‘ are gleams of potencies greater than we know,” and that 
only by careful and scientific: observation and experiment can we arriv 
at the truth. i 

Æ| « * 

“ The Dragon of Wessex : A Story of the Days of Alfred ’’ (Mes 
A. R. Mowbray & Co., prie'3s. 6d. net), by the Rev. Percy Dear 
D.D., gives us a vivid and careful picture of the rude but splendid 
when the great mind of Aifred was devoted to the saving of Brij 
from not only the Danes, but from herself and her ignorance. 
book is'a book for boys and girls; and will be read with interest a 
as instruction. ` ; 
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THE MINING INDUSTRY OF BRITAIN. 


HE romance and tragedy connected with the mining industry 
of Britain have been taken very much for granted by the 
general public, and, except at a time of a great colliery disaster, 
little thought or consideration is given to that vast army of men 
and lads who win their bread and a substantial part of this nation’s 
prosperity in an artificial atmosphere, amidst dangers and hard- 
ships appalling and terrible. But the stoppage of all the collieries 
in the kingdom has demonstrated, as nothing else could have done, 
that coal is the spindle upon which this commercial and industrial 
nation turns. Britain must have coal or perish as a world Power, 
constituted as she is to-day. The ordinary householder never 
hesitates to declare his readiness to pay such a price for his fuel 
as will leave a fair wage for the workman and a fair profit upon 
the capital invested. The difficulty arises in the keenness of 
competition among those who have the coal to sell, and in this 
side of the mining business the workmen are recognised neither 
as consultative nor consenting parties. In fact, the coalowners 
have always resisted attempts for the workmen to be brought into 
@,closer relationship with themselves in the disposal of the product 
= Of their joint efforts. The result is an amount of suspicion ending 
upon occasion in partial stoppages, and upon this occasion in 
a stoppage that has brought all the collieries to a standstill, from 
the North of Scotland to the West of Wales. Put shortly, the 
cause of the unrest in the mining industry is a lack of confidence 
among the workmen in the existing systems for regulating wages, 
and the conviction that, compared with the service they render, 
their reward is inadequate to give them that standard of living 
they have a right to expect. - 

To think that any leader or leaders could stir up this 
normous industrial army to move into action, undertaking 
e sacrifice that a stoppage of work places upon them 
d their families, without there being substantial cause 
ind it, is entirely to misread this movement. At the root there 
are strong feelings caused by grievances wnredressed. The miners 
are a law-abiding people, preferring much to settle their disputes 
with their employers by negotiation and conciliation, rather than 
by strikes or lockouts. Their whole history goes to prove this. 
Theys were the first to accept sliding scales, as also Conciliation 
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Boards, as methods for regulating wages. The basis of sliding 
scales was selling prices as the one determining factor. At 
each colliery there is æ price-list which stipulates a standard 
payment to the collier æ the tonnage rate he is to receive for 
cutting the coal. In the majority of coalfields this tonnage rate 
includes payment for loeding the coal, and in South Wales and 
Monmouthshire it is for large coal only, the employer taking all 
the small. coal that may be in the tram without making any 
payment’ to the collier. : This non-payment for small coal has 
been, and still is, a` cause of unrest. The coalowners say that 
payment for the small coal has been allowed for in the standard 
price for the large coal. , But this the workmen dispute, and the 
law courts have held that this practice of not paying in a direct 
manner for small coal. is:a violation of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Acts. Yet when wage agreements have been made it has been 
impossible to have this: point adjusted. The average standard 
price paid to the collier would be about 1s. 6d. to 2s. per ton. 
In the same way, there would be a standard rate for other classes 
of work, and a standard day-wage rate for men and lads working 
by the day. Under sliding scales a given selling price is taken 
to represent these stendard rates, and for each shilling or pro- 
portionate part of a shilling that the average price of coal exceeds 
this amount a percentage is added to these standard rates. The 
same principle applies in connection with Conciliation Boards, 
the method at present in operation for regulating miners’ 
wages. But with ‘Conciliation Boards there are other factors to 
be taken into consideration, such as volume of trade and prospects. œ 
of trade, the price of small coal as well as large. But the selling’ 
price of coal is the ciie factor. . 

The workmen’s and: employers’ representatives endeavour 
to work this machinery by direct negotiation. In case of 
dispute there is provisicn for calling in an independent or neutral 
chairman. The powezs-of these chairmen differ somewhat in the ( 
respective Conciliation Board areas, but the principle most gener- 
ally accepted is to confne them to giving a casting or deciding vote 
for or against the distinct proposition before the Conference. For 
instance, should the workmen apply for a five per. cent. advance 
in wages, and the case has to be decided by the independen 
chairman, the workm2n would have to prove their right to t 
full five per cent., or get nothing. The chairman may consi 
them entitled to a twm and a-half per cent. or three al 
three-quarters per cent.eadvance, but he could not award that 
amount, as he has nc pawer to vary or arbitrate. On the whole, 
I consider this a beter system than that of arbitration, because 
the responsibility is piaced upon either party seeking an alteration 
in the wage rate to ken their demand within the limit of what they 
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. think they can prove themselves entitled to. The rock objection 
to arbitration in these matters is the temptation to ask for more 
than is expected, with the hope of getting something. One would 
think that in any arrangement of this character the earning capacity 
of the industry should be a vital factor, but the coalowners are 
adamant to the suggestion that an investigation should be 
made by accountants on behalf of the Conciliation Board. 
The workmen and their representatives are, therefore, without any 
reliable knowledge as to what wages the employers can afford 
to pay, leaving themselves fair dividends upon the capital invested. 
I have been a miners’ official for more than twenty years, but it 
has not been my privilege to meet a coalowner ready to confess 
that the mining industry is a profitable one. Why all this 
secrecy? Why will the colliery owner insist upon being the sole 
controlling authority of the earnings of the business? If he will 
persist in his refusal to allow his workmen to know what amount 
is left in the purse after he has handed them what he considers 
their share, need he be surprised if his action is misunderstood 
and misrepresented ? 

With this explanation the miners’ minimum wage move- 
ment will, I think, be more clear, and it will be appreciated 
that the workmen have, no alternative in defence of their 
interest but to take their stand upon the broad principle that 
they must secure a minimum wage for each class of labour at the 
mines as a first charge upon the cost of production. By taking 
national action upon this question they are dealing with all 
employers upon an equal basis. Did a portion of the coalfields 
attempt this, the workmen would lay themselves open to the charge 
of unfairness. By placing each coalowner in the same position they 
leave the relative competitive situation as between coalowner and 
coalowner, or coalfield and coalfield, unprejudiced. It is true <o 
say that the economic conditions of the different coalfields vary 
considerably, but the workmen themselves have taken that into 
account in the arrangement of their schedules. If they demanded 
the same minimum for each coalfield, they would in all probability 
make it impossible for the coalfields producing inferior coal to 
keep going. Hence-the reason why the minimum in one coalfield 
s 4s. 11d., as against 7s. 6d. in another. 

I am aware that there is an idea among some men 
t it would be admirable tactics so to harass coalowners 
a system of guerilla warfare that they would be glad 
etire. I am not interested in thts subject further than 
oint out that such a view does not represent the feelings 
great majority of miners or their leaders. It is not the 
f the miners or their leaders to injure or reduce the earning 
of the industry. They know as well as anyone that any 
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damage done to the industry must be injurious to themselves 
and those dependent upon them. The miners’ case for a minimum 
is based on two main principles. The first is moral, the 
second economic. When it is remembered that each day the 
collieries: in Britain work, four men and boys are killed upon 
the average, and five ħundred are injured, it will, I am sure, 
be conceded that the moral case for a minimum living wage is 
unanswerable. It is a remarkable and disturbing fact that while 
the science of mining hes during the last decade marked a revolu- 
_tion in the productive capacity of collieries, it has been able to 
do little or nothing to make mining life less dangerous. In 1900 
1,012 men and boys were killed in the mines of the United 
Kingdom. In 1909—the:last published returns—no less than 1,424 
were killed. In 1900 the death rate was 1.29 per thousand 
employed. In 1901 it wes 1.36; 1902, 1.24; 1903, 1.27; 1904, 1.245 
1905, 1.35; 1906, 1.29; 1907, 1.32; 1908, 1.32; and 1909, 1.43. 
This is an awful-wastage in human life, and men and boys engaged 
in a calling so deadly dangerous are assuredly entitled to some 
consideration for the risk they undergo, as well as for their labour. 
It is when one comes to deal with the economic part of the 
proposition that difficulties erect themselves. An industry, how- 
ever, that can show pragress and development such as that of 
mining is certainly not in a state of economic bankruptcy. 

Now, what is it the miners ask? Simply that they 
shall be guaranteed a wage for every day they work. 
Broadly put,- one half the underground workers are paid 
by results, the others’ by the day. The coalowners have 
never attempted to charge their day-wage workers with a > Í 
desire to secure wages apart from service rendered. Yet 
when their -piece or rate workers ask for fair treatment under this 
head they are denied, upon the ground that once a guaranteed 
wage was given them they would change from being a body of 
honourable, decent men fo a crowd of malingerers. In making 
such a charge the coalowners are doing an injustice to themselves. 
The minimum wage for the miner in a normal place has never 
attracted. me for its monetary value. Indeed, I think it 
has but little, if any, money value in it. Given that the tonnag 
rates are fair, and the employers arrange proper facilities 
the miner in the normal place will always earn above 
minimum guaranteed wage. If that be so, why then t 
determination to secure g minimum? It is not easy for any 
without knowledge of ptt work to realise how much it differs 
any other kind of labour. Take the worker in a factory. 

- the factory worker presents himself for work at the commenc 
of a shift he will find his surroundings and machine much as 
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them at the end of the previous shift. Not so the miner. During his 
absence nature may have been in one of her boisterous moods, and 
broken timber may have caused falls of rubbish on his road, which 
demand attention before he can begin to earn his living by cutting 
and filling coal. If his employers and management staff are so 
inclined he may secure some little payment for this extra labour; 
if not, then he may be called upon to put his place in order without 
payment. While engaged upon this work he is, of course, losing 
time and opportunity for doing his ordinary work at the coal face. 
Again, instead of finding an empty tram in his place, waiting to be 
` filled with coal, it will be a tram of rubbish, which he will have 
to unload at a price absolutely unremunerative. Indeed, rubbish 

, may have been put in his place by the repairers and allowed to be 
A banked, or gobbed in such a manner that the çollier has 
He much work, for which he may expect no pay, before he can begin 
at his proper occupation. He may also be kept idling a good 
portion of his working shift away waiting for empty trams to fill, 
or because of the lack of timber or other materials required to enable 
him to do his work. Being paid according to the amount of coal 
sent to bank, any trespassing upon his time and opportunity in this 
or any other way is to reduce his wages. In this connection it must 
not be forgotten that he must stay the whole shift in his working 
place, because if, in a fit of desperation, he goes to the shaft he 
will not be allowed to ascend, unless he is given the authority 
of the officials to do so, until the shaft is timed to end. The 
keeping of colliers for hours at the bottom of the shaft, not allowing 
them to go to the surface although something has happened to 
prevent them earning their wages in their working places, is by no 
means an unusual occurrence. 

These things may not appear very much in themselves, 
but taken in their cumulative sense, they are irritating beyond 
measure. They are what may ‘be termed handicaps or 
disabilities for the coalgetter, over which he has no control, but 
is none the less the suffering victim. With no obligation upon the 
management to pay for loss of earnings in this direction, no great 
effort is made to remove these causes of grievance from the 
individual collier. A colliery is planned to produce a given output 
of coal per shift, and in this calculation a percentage for loss under 
is head is allowed for; and so, while certain individual workmen 
say be earning low wages through the absence of proper facilities, 
average output of the colliery has not suffered, and as it does 
affect the-same workman each and every day it has been borne 
e workmen without redress, although not without feeling of 
ment. Rightly or wrongly, but rightly I think, the colliers 
e that the fixing of a minimum wage for men in normal and 
al places will cause these handicaps to disappear. The 
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placing of a financial liability ‘upon the management should they 
fail to carry out their part of the covenant is to be from the miners’ 
standpoint, not a means of getting payment for malingering, but 
a correcting agent aginst the management when they fall short in 
their duty to workmen whose wages depend upon results. This is 
the driving force behiad the minimum wage movement, and who 
will say it has not justice to fortify it? The granting of a general 
minimum would advance the payment to workmen in. abnormal 
places to a practically 2Da-controversial question—and so this phase 
of the problem need not-be elaborated. 

The other portion >f the minimum wage proposition deals 
with the workmen paid upon a principle of day wages. In 
the preparation of their case the method pursued has begn 
to take existing average wages as the basis, with this proviso, 
that where an adult worker.is being paid less than 5s. per 
day inclusive of percentage, at least this sum should be the 
minimum. Exception b this is made for economic reasons in coal- 
fields like Bristol. Proceeding on these lines there ought to be no 
difficulty, and certainly nc unfairness, to the employers in the ques- 
tion. The actual:minimum being the figure mutually agreed to by 
negotiation, and less then what is paid by many employers at the 
present time, where is the ground for apprehension? What 
stronger demonstration could there be that the minimum wage pro- 
posal is fair and reasonabl2 as between man and man, and interest 


` and interest, than that it aas received endorsement by a majority of 


the coalowners of the Usited Kingdom, and also by His Majesty’s 
Ministers. It has been zashionable in some quarters to say that 
the Cabinet supported the minimum wage principle for fear i 
of the power of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. I note 
also that some workmen have taken that view. My own opinion | 
is that a Cabinet supported by Parliament, as the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues have keen over this problem, could never be 
dragooned into accepting -ke minimum wage for miners were it not 
that they are convinced ofits being a just and practicable proposal. 
It would be doing violence to our own case to give the Govern- 
ment’s support any othe- interpretation. 
That the stoppage of all the collieries in the kingdom 
forced this question inca the very centre of the politica 
arena, there can be ro room for two opinions; and th 
interesting point is raised as to;how far workmen should 
allowed to use their right ic withhold their labour if the stabil 
and welfare of the Commérvwealth is endangered as a conseque 
This question the future mus: supply an answer to, for the rel 
ship between capital and labour will require much more caref 
delicate adjustment in the davs to come than in the past. Brita 
an educated Democracy, with-yearnings for a larger and full 
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and backed by visions of power as well as of responsibilities. It will 
be useless, if not something worse, for the more fortunately placed 
to sigh for the days that have gone. British workmen will not, 
and cannot, rest content with being merely the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the nation. I am far from believing that it is 
either necessary or desirable that strikes and lockouts should be a 
leading feature of our industrial movements in the future; but if 
they are to be avoided, then the wisest and sanest minds in the land 
must address themselves to produce a scheme that will 
enable employers and workmen to settle their . differences 
by negotiation and conciliation rathar than by conflict. 
The instruments in operation to-day fall short of the require- 
qents of the age. Workmen have never, and will never, give 
up their right to withhold their labour if they are aggrieved, and 
no power can be found to make such a body as the miners work 
if they decide, as a people, not to do so. What, then, is the remedy 
against chaos and disaster such as this nation has been faced with ? 
Most decidedly not compulsory arbitration or conciliation. The 
genius of the British mind is in unreserved opposition to that. 

One would do anything rather than dogmatise upon such 
a highly complex and delicate problem; but I am constrained 
to say that I conceive no better system for regulating wages 
and reconciling differences in a peaceful manner between em- 
ployers and employed than that of Conciliation Boards upon 
a voluntary basis, with an independent chairman, as a final 
tribunal, limited to giving a deciding vote after both parties by 
negotiation have themselves failed to agree. But the 
constitution of such Boards will need to be reformed con- 
siderably. A living minimum wage must be the foundation, 
and the machinery so designed that the Board, when it is called 
upon to deal with disputed questions, shall have before it the 
fullest and most acturate information. This would give the work- 
men confidence in the conclusions arrived at. At present these 
matters are subject to guessing and speculation on the part of those 
who have to speak for Labour, and suspicion is the result. Leaders 
responsible for settlements made are open to attack, without being 
able to turn back to reliable and unquestioned evidence as their 
defence that justice has been done. The employers know to a decimal 
point the cost of production, the profits made, and what the 
industry can afford to carry. Why should not the workmen 
and, or, their representatives be in possession of this knowledge 
algo, inasmuch as the earning capacityeof the industry is the real 
toichstone which will decide these industriai pravlems? Amend- 
ment upon these lines must come if peace is to follow this unrest, 
and any citizen who can assist in this great work, whatever may be 
his position, will serve well his day and generition. 
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I hold no brief for the Prime Minister and his colleagues, but 
I confess I cannot see that they have merited the adverse criticism 
which has been levelled against them. Some men have their full 
ten talents as critics, but what is required in a crisis of this grave 
national character is mot destructive criticism, but constructive 
helpfulness. The situation to be dealt with is more complicated 
than would be a dispute between nation and nation. In diffi- 
culties with nationalittes, serious as they undoubtedly are, long 
experience and practice have produced machinery which enables ` 
diplomatic representatives of the nations involved to do their work, 
guided by precedents, with comparative ease. In this industrial 
upheaval the old means simply lead to deadlocks, and so new 
pathways have to be made or discovered. With pioneering as ap 
essential part of the regotiations at Downing Street and the 
Foreign Office, could anything in the shape of a quick settlement 
be expected? My own feelings are not of condemnation (I am 
writing this after the third week of the struggle has commenced), 
but of gratitude to the statesmen who, by accepting the principle 
of the minimum wage, rendered the workmen a service of’ in- 
calculable ¢alue at a mos: ctitical point in the proceedings. Were 
the mines the property cf the nation, and worked and controlled 
on behalf of the nation, the Government’s task would have been 
a less embarrassing one. But the mines are privately owned and 
conducted, and if this fac= is kept clear in mind, it will be realised 
what courage and determination was necessary for any Govern- 
ment or Prime Minister to take a stand in favour of the principle 
of a minimum wage, without being able to call in support of such 
a policy any similar actior on the part of any Government during 
the long history of this country. 

There is much loose talk bout workmen engaged in industries 
which provide’ ‘‘ the life-bzocd of the nation ” not being allowed 
to withhold their labour as they choose. But how is it to be 
prevented? So long as the emount of reward labour is to receive 
for service rendered is to be subject to a bargain—or, in other words, 
bought and sold at a market value—so long can its power to protect 
its interest not be curtailed by legislation. - Hence the Government, 
under existing conditions, finds it necessary to confine itself to 
suggestions which, even if they are embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, must be tentative in character, going no further tha 
providing a means for the settiement of the points of difference i 
the present miners’ dispute. - 

The nation for its own prctection may ultimately find that ag a 
business proposition it must acquire the mines and railways ay its 
own property. If that were-dœne such a problem ‘as the Goyern- 
ment has been faced with wouid be simplified considerably. I am, 
of course, speaking of nationaHsation by purchase, not confiscation. 
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The industrial unrest in Britain is fundamental and part of a 
world-wide movement. It is a demonstration of an awakening 
democracy. It has much to justify it. But mixed up with it there 
are people (few in number and influence, I think) who do not 
hesitate to advocate a policy of what is termed the irritation strike. 
The basis of the scheme, as I understand it, is to relinquish the 
old method of strike by stopping work as an obsolete and faulty 
weapon, and to replace it with a system of remaining at work but 
reducing the productive capacity to such a degree that the industry 
would become unremunerative for capital and employers would give 
up in despair. How such a policy is to secure fair wages and a 
high standard of comfort for workmen and their families, I fail 
wholly and absolutely to understand. As I view it, it would if tried 
mean disaster upon disaster. It could not fail to breed distrust. 
The shortcoming of our present industrial system is that it is based 
too much upon employers distrusting workmen and workmen 
distrusting employers. } 

What'is wanted is more, and not less, confidence between the 
parties. Had the coalowners and miners not lost faith in each 
other, the Premier’s efforts to bring about a settlement by direct 
negotiation might easily have succeeded. As it is, Parliament 
has been driven to try to find a solution. Personally, I have 
always felt that in defence of a great principle such as that of 
the minimum wage, I would support national action on the 
part of the miners, in preference to sectional fighting, which would 
enable the coalowners to starve the workmen to defeat, coalfield 
by coalfield. But I have never looked upon the general or 
national strike as other than the most deadly weapon in the 
armoury of the workmen, to be used only as a last resort to secure 
justice, and after every effort has been exhausted to win a fair 
settlement by negotiation and conciliation. 

The supporters of Syndicalism would abolish all forms of con- 
ciliation, and make industrial warfare the regular practice as a 
means to correct grievances. The miners’ stoppage will have done 
something to show to the workers the futility and hopelessness 
of such a policy. For one of the outstanding lessons this national 
strike has taught is that a complete closing down of one of 
Britain’s staple industries acts as a severe punishment on work- 
men, and those dependent upon them, engaged in trades other than 
he one actually at a standstill. When this truth is fully realised, 
ndicalism will be looked upon by the British working-classes, 
t as a means of industrial and socia? emancipation, but as the 
st damaging and destructive scheme that could possibly be 
sed as a defence of the interests of labour. 










WILLIAM BRACE. 
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OUR FOREIGN POLICY AND ITS REFORM,* 


HE international ş-tuation has for many months given rise to 
a growing uneasiness. There has been a demand for fuller. 
information, and the information which the Foreign Office has 
been able to give has nat always tended to silence criticism. Singe 
the beginning of 1912. “indeed, there have been signs of tentative 
change in the direction of our policy. In particular, the mission 
of Lord Haldane to Germany i is welcome evidence of an attempt to 
heal a sore which, as ve ghall show, has been a perpetual source of 
weakness and danger. But if this missión is to bear its full fruit 
now, or in the future, it must be through a better appreciation by 
the nation of its position! and a clearer view of its interests. In 
order to arrive at such a/view it will be well to set out briefly the 
nature and causes of the trouble that has arisen, to indicate where 
our policy appears to have gone astray and how it may best be 
brought into accord with the real interests of the nation. 

For eight years our Foreign Office has worked in harmony with 
France, and for som= five years with Russia as well; but these 
friendships have been | purchased at the expense of an ever- 
increasing tension with 'Germany, and last year brought us to the 
verge of war. Owinz to this tension we have not merely failed to 
carry out the hope of- F-reduction on expenditure in armaments, but 
have repeatedly and ‘heavily increased that expenditure, thereby 
crippling all our projects of social reform. Nor is this the only 
price we have paid for our friendship. In Morocco Germany, 










*The following account ofj the recent course of our Foreign Policy and of the 
changes that appear necessary in the interest of national safety has been prepared 
on behalf of the Foreign Policy Committee ; President, Lord Courtney of Penwith ; 
Chairman of Committee. Mr. L. T. Hobhouse ; Secretary, Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, 
_ L.C.C., 5, Victoria-stre&, Westminster. The ‘objects of the Committee are :— 

(1) To oppose the extension of friendly understandings with foreign countries 
into working alliances, as illustrated by our recent relations with France an 
Russia, and thereby to. “indicate for this country a free hand in dealing wit 
international questions in accordance with its own interests and sympathies. 

(2) To reassert the traditional sympathy of this country with the causes 
national freedom and constitutional government abroad; and to advocate the 
use of the resources of Ciplamacy in support of such causes. 

-(3) To advocate pract:cil| measures of policy which may serve as a basi 
friendly relations with. Germany. 

(4) To advocate greater publicity as to foreign affairs, and fuller Parliam 
control of the main lines of; policy and of all important agreements conclude 
other Governments. ‘ 
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whom we were opposing, was contending for freedom of trad2— 
a principle to which, as a rule, we are more attached than Germany 
herself. Our friendship with France was so interpreted as to lead 
us to support a French view in opposition to our own interests. 
Similarly, in the Middle East, our understanding with Russia has 
led us to acquiesce in a policy which is destructive of the independ- 
ence and threatens the partition of Persia. Yet no result could be 
more abhorrent either to our natural sympathies or to our interests 
as responsible for the defence of the Indian Empire. But if these 
are the main fruits of our policy there is reason to think that there 
must be something very wrong with that policy, and the suspicion 
is increased by the secrecy in which it has been conducted and 
¢he reluctance of the Foreign Office to take the public into its con- 
fidence, even on the main lines of policy. 

We propose to show, briefly, how the trouble has arisen and to 
indicate the general nature of the remedy required. To under- 
stand the present situation we must go back to 1904, when Lord 
Lansdowne concluded with France the agreement known as the 
entente cordiale. This entente, or understanding, was in no 
sense an alliance; it was an agreement between the two countries 
which settled the outstanding difficulties and differences between 
them in many parts of the world. But it did include an under- 
standing that, in return for the French recognition of our positicn 
in Egypt, we would give France diplomatic support for the position 
which she claimed in Morocco. 

Now in 1905 the Sultan of Morocco proposed a Conference of 
the Powers, and in accepting this proposal France admitted that 
the future of Morocco was not the concern of one or two Powers 
but could only þe settled in the concert of Europe. The Confer- 
ence was held at Algeciras, and, as in duty bound, we gave France 
our support in securing a favoured political position. This she 
obtained under certain restrictions which the Conference held 
necessary to safeguard the rights of Morocco and other Powers. 
We had thus done our duty to France and discharged our moral 
debt. It is true there was a secret clause in the entente which 
was only revealed last autumn—a clause which referred in effect 
to a destruction of the independence of Morocco. But far from 
being held binding on our honour this clause, being contrary to 
the Algeciras Act, ought to have been abrogated as soon as that 
Act was agreed to. To maintain it after the Act was a piece of 
ecret disloyalty to the declared policy of Europe to which we had 
iven our adhesion. It is only the secrecy of diplomacy that makes 
ch situations possible. 
et another mistake was made at the Algeciras Convention. A 
eign Minister of a Government which had come into power on 
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‘a wave of popular enthusiasm for Free Trade should have been 
anxious to express this entausiasm in his policy. Now an oppor- 
tunity was afforded him at the Convention, which, had it been 
taken, might have antic=pated the provisions in the recent Franco- 
German Treaty for preserving commercial equality between all 
nations. It was missed: Our zeal for the maintenance of Free 
Trade in neutral markets was only that of the Protectionist Powers, 
and no more. It is singular that Sir Edward Grey should not have 
seen in this a natural pond of sympathy between, England and 
Germany. Germany, acriving late in the world, has found all the 
portions eligible as colonies taken up by other Powers. Her 
future, therefore, lies in th2 maintenance of equal opportunities for 
her traders in the colonies of other countries, and especially in thosg 
. countries which are only just being opened up to the trade of the 
world. Nothing wouid be more natural than an agreement 
between England and Sesmany that, in all portions of the world 
which had not yet beea absorbed into the economic system of a 
third Power, England and Germany should unite to maintain the 
principle of equal commercial opportunities, no matter what 
political changes these markets might undergo. 

Apart from this the Algeciras Act had one striking defect. On 
the one hand it gave F-anceand Spain special duties and political 
privileges. On the other/hand, it asserted the principle of equal 
commercial opportunizy,|and it failed to provide against the 
possibility of these two |principles coming into conflict. The 
consequence is that France and Germany have for the last two or 
three years been engagedjon debating questions arising out of the 
Act. In February, 1903, an agreement was concluded between 
them, the declared object!of which was “‘ to facilitate the working 
“of the Algeciras Act and to avoid misunderstanding.’ This 
agreement recognised th= special political position of France, but 
repudiated any commercial privilege and declared that the two 
Powers would seek means of economic co-operation. Proposals 
in this direction were, in fact, put forward by France in the 
following year, but after a draft agreement had been actually 
signed the new French Ministry refused to ratify it in April, 1911. 

Germany had some ground for annoyance. She saw France 
taking the fullest advantage of the recognition that she had given’ 
of her interest in the maintenance of order in Morocco. But the 
promise of economic'ro-operation made in the agreement of 1909 
still remained unfulfilled, and an agreement for carrying it in 
effect was actually repudiated six months after its signature. S 
determined to force the issue, and acted with characteristic rou 
ness. English opinion incorrectly assumed that Germany’s 
object was to get holc a Agadir, and that the talk of compensa 
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in the French Congo was an entirely new demand suddenly sprung 
upon France. On the contrary, in raising the question of compen- 
sation outside Morocco Germany was pursuing a general policy 
which had been outlined in the agreement of 1909, and reviving 
a particular application of that policy which apparently had been 
suggested in the first instance by a French Minister, which had 
been reduced to the form of an agreement in the December, 1910, 
and had only just been repudiated by a new French Ministry. 

Yet this was actually the issue which nearly led to war between 
England and Germany, a war which, if it had taken place, would 
have been for no discoverable British interests, and against views 
of policy which have been consistently urged upon the Government 
from great commercial centres in England. Whether Germany 
was quite sincere in maintaining, as she did later, that she kad 
no intention of acquiring territory at Agadir, may perhaps be 
doubted; the probability is that she was determined to settle the 
question one way or another, if not by guarantees of economic 
equality in Morocco, then by territorial compensation in the South, 
and if not by compensation there, then by compensation elsewhere. 
But it has been shown that we were under no obligation to support 
France by force of arms, nor even, on these new issues, by 
diplomacy, and that, so far as our commercial interests were con- 
cerned, they were rather on the German side than on hers. It 
is clear that the real cause of the quarrel was not the desire to 
defend British interests either in Morocco or elsewhere, but to 
maintain what Sir Edward Grey regarded as the balance of power 
in Europe. This came out very clearly in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech at the Mansion House, which, coming from him, did 
more mischief in Germany than any utterance by any modern 
British Minister. He spoke of our being excluded from the 
councils of Europe; but negotiations, or conversations, between 
France and Germany are not accurately described as meetings 
of the Cabinet of Nations. As well might Germany have com- 

t plained that she had been made of no account in the Cabine: of 
Nations when France and England concluded their entente. But 
nothing is more remarkable in the diplomatic history of the last 
ten years than the way in which both sides to the controversy 
successively condemned themselves out of their own mouths. 
Thus the entente with France has virtually developed into an 
alliance directed to the maintenance of the balance of power. 
For the same reason it has also been extended to include France’s 
ally. The Convention with Russia in 1907 continued, it is true, 
the policy that Lord Lansdowne began, and was in sympathy with 
‘ome of our best political traditions. Our policy in the past had 
ffered much from the old unreasoning prejudice against Russia; 
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and it is important, especially for the sake of India, that criticisms 
of the Convention shculd be so framed as not to revive that 
prejudice. Yet, excellent’as the idea of an entente with Russia 
was, we cannot but think! that the conditions of the 1907 Con- 
vention were ill-conceived.: Russia’s defeat in-Manchuria, as had 
been foreseen, tended to roll back her energies from the Far to 
the Middle East, and from this point of view the Convention was 
a criticism of the Allience with Japan. But for that Alliance, 
Russia would for some time have left Persia unmolested. But 
Russia was weak from the war, and we were’ in a position to make 
excellent’ terms with her. ' The terms which we made‘were not 
what this.country hada right to expect. A more serious objection 
lay on the side of British interests in Persia itself. In form, 
~the Convention was a guarantee of Persian independence, but 
there were plenty of instances to show how easily such joint 
guarantees may develop into joint Protectorates. The history 
‘of the entente in Morocca might have convinced Sir Edward Grey 
of the necessity of safeguards against this perversion of the avowed 
objects of the new Conve2ntion; but even if he deliberately decided 
against encumbering the Convention with elaborate provisions 
for securing such safeguards, their very absence should have made 
him all the more vigorous in resisting the first signs of disloyalty 
to the Convention and encroachment on the integrity and in- 
dependence of Persia. But his failure to secure respect for the 
main principles of the Convention was conspicuous and 
humiliating. He might have succeeded better had he shown signs 
of any real enthusiasm for the revival of Persian nationality; but | 
his doctrine of the continuity of foreign policy was not vivified 
by any spark of that zeal far Persian liberties which a generation 
ago would have been felé even in the official world, and which i 
is still a force to reckon with in the democratic parties. 

Sir Edward Grey’s complaisance to Russia in Persia could 
hardly have been so complete if he had not to some extent con- 
ceived the friendship of Russia as-a counterpoise to the influence 
of Germany. Over and over again, in following the details of 
his Persian policy, we came across riddles only to be solved, as 
Mr. Morgan Shuster solzed them, on the supposition that the real 
motive of our policy was. not the protection of British interests 
or desire to maintain our treaty rights, but the accumula- 
tion of a certain amount of good-will which might later be of 
use to us in a quarrel with Germany. Yet how much simpler 
our problem in Persia would have been if Sir Edward Grey had 
not been obsessed by this fear of Germany. Suppose that, 
instead of concluding the agreement with Russia, whose polic 
for a hundred years has been to absorb Persia, he had made 
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agreement with Germany, who cannot get at the country except 
by sea and with our consent, but who had sufficient interest in 
those regions to make an agreement quite natural. Or suppose 
that, after signing a political convention with Russia, he had 
concluded an agreement with Germany guaranteeing the principle 
of equal commercial opportunities. Should we not now have been 
in a far stronger position for defending our rights and maintaining 
our prestige in Asia as a Mohammedan Power? There were 
precedents for such action. France, although she had an agree- 
ment with us about Morocco, concluded a second agreement with 
Germany in 1909, and no one accused her of disloyalty to us. 
Russia herself made an agreement with Germany about Persian 
railways. What France and Russia did, we, too, were at liberty 
t} do, and an agreement with Germany embodying the same 
commercial principles that she has successfully advocated in 
Morocco would now have been a source of strength to us and to 
Persia. That nothing of the kind was attempted cannot be put 
down to loyalty to Russia and to the Convention; for Russia felt 
herself quite free to make a separate agreement with Germary, 
and the Convention has, in fact, been broken. The reason, we 
suspect, was that our Foreign Office regarded the Convention 
with Russia as an instrument which some time might help us 
against Germany; in otlter words, the Convention broke down 
because it was an exclusive friendship. In Morocco we dug the ait 
into which we afterwards fell in Persia. 

Thus, as the public became aware of the position of foreign 
affairs during the autumn of last year, it appeared that important 
commercial interests had been ignored both in Morocco and in 
Persia; that, in the latter country, still more serious, political 
interests were jeopardised. The threat of the partition in Persia, 
and the proposal to build a railway leading to the Indian frontier, 
were a reversal of all the military principles which had been held 
for generations and asserted in two wars. Even this was not 
all. The Foreign Office appeared to have been false to che 
sympathy which England has more than once effectively extended 
to nations rightly struggling to be free, and to have impaired 
the prestige on which our position as the greatest Mohammedan 
Power in Asia depends. These things were the work of a secret 
diplomacy which committed the country to lines of policy taat 
it did not approve. To crown all, we had been brought to the 
verge of war with Germany, for reasons which the public did not 
nderstand, and in furtherance of a policy which had never been 
plained, or even avowed. 
uch was the indictment. In meeting it Sir Edward G-ey 
essed to the existence of an incipient revolution in our foreign 
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policy which, if it is not checked, will almost certainly arrest 
social and domestic pragress, and may even bring upon us the 
disaster of European war. | The words in which Sir Edward Grey 
confessed to this revolution cannot be too often repeated, for they 
sum up in a few sentences the spirit which has made all the 
mischief of the last few years: 


“ There is one foreign policy different to the one I have been 
endeavouring to sketch.to the House which seems to be advocated 
in some quarters in this country, and which appears to me to be 
simply disastrous. It is that we should give it to be understood 
that in no circumstances, however aggressively, provocatively, or 
wantonly, a friend of ours is attacked, should we give our friend 
any assistance whatev2y; That would be an attempt to revert to 
what was once called the policy of ‘ splendid isolation,’ which would 
deprive us of the possibility of having a friend in Europe, and it 
would result in the other nations of Europe, either by choice or by 
necessity, being brought into the orbit of a single diplomacy from 
which we should be excluded. The policy or ideal of splendid 
isolation contemplated a balance of power in Europe of which we 
were not to be a part, and from which we were able to stand aside 
in the happy position af having no obligation, and of being able to 
take advantage of any difficulty which arose in Europe from 
friction between the opposing groups. That policy is not a possible 
one now.” 


Contrast these sentences with words used by Lord Lansdowne 
in the House of Lords onjthe following night :— 


“ If the Government of that time (1904) had any one aspiration 
which they cherished particularly, it was that the Agreement with 
France should be the precursor of other agreements with other 
Powers. . . .. I say, therefore, that the whole policy of the 
late Government was quite inconsistent with the idea of coming to 
an agreement with France which should exclude the possibility of 


agreement with other Powers, or which should divide other Euro- , 


pean Powers into hostilejcamps.”’ 


That was the policy af the entente. Sir Edward Grey has 
converted the entente into an alliance, or into something which, if 
it lacks the definiteness of an alliance, is the equivalent of one, and 
carries with it all its obligations and responsibilities without the 
restrictions that a formai alliance would impose. 

His position, then, becomes intelligible; moved by, fear of 
Germany, Sir Edward Grey has drifted into the system of 
European alliances. ` But this system deprives us of our free 
will in foreign relations, and compels us to serve our allies often 
as has been shown, with little regard to our own interests. TJ 
first step in reform must be‘to endeavour to disentangle ourselv 
from this system. We must revert to the original policy of, 
entente, as described in Lord Lansdowne’s words as above, 
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endeavour to supplement it by a similar understanding with 
Germany. ; 

At the first sight it may appear very difficult to achieve such an 
understanding without seeming to betray France, but this difficulty 
is merely one more instance of the incorrigible tendency to turn 
friendly arrangements into alliances. What we want to find out 
is whether there is no practical step which we can take, consistently 
with our existing obligations, to give proof to Germany that we 
have no desire to “ hem her in ” or stand in the way of her natural 
development. The mere assurance would have no effect—tangible 
proof must be given if we would clear the air. 

Many suggestions have been made from time to time for an 
estente with Germany, but the best and most systematic is that put 
forward by Dr. Nathan in a recent number of Nord und Siid, 
summarised in the Vossische Zeitung, of January 30th. Dr. 
Nathan was co-editor of Die Nation with the late Dr. Barth, one 
of the best, and if one may so express it, the most English cf 
German political thinkers. 

The basis of an understanding with England and Germany 
suggested by Dr. Nathan would include the following points :— 

(1) A mutual undertaking not to enter any combination having 
a point against the other Rower. 

(2) The right for each contracting party to continue its alliances 
and ententes, providing the above undertaking be not infringed. 

(3) An undertaking by each party to use its influence for the 
prevention of war. 

(4) A mutual undertaking to maintain the principle of the Open 
Door in all newly-opened countries. 

(5) An entente between the two countries in respect of African 
colonies, without prejudice to third parties, and in respect of rail- 
way construction and other economic questions in Turkey— 
possibly also in respect of general policy in the Ottoman Empire 
and China. 

(6) An agreement as to the extent of the armaments of either 
party. 

On some of these points our interests really take the same direc- 
on as those of Germany. In the matter of the Baghdad Railway, 
example, our direct interest is avowedly limited to the neigh- 
rhood of the terminus on the Persian Gulf. The development 
erman commercial interests in the approach to the Gulf, so 









to that of Russia. But we cannot, of course, say with 
y that an agreement with Germany is possible until we 
know the mind of Germany. We gladly recognise that 
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steps have been taken towards ascertaining it. All that we have 
to contend here is: | 

-(1) That an Anglo-German agreement, far from being in- 
compatible with the French entente, is the natural supplement to 
that entente, as it was originally and properly understood. 

(2) That, could an entente with Germany be concluded, it would 
clear up the whole international position; the tension in Europe 
would be slackened, the jconstruction of armaments would be 
moderated, and we should have our hands free to protect our- 
interests elsewhere. i 

(3) This does not involve a violent reversal of our friendly 
policy with Russia, but it carries the consequence that Russia 
would have more respéct’ for our expressed desires. i ° 

There are various diplomatic means, which need not be 
specifically referred to here, by which we might check aggres- 
sion in Persia, and we ought to use every means in our power with 
this object. By the feebleness of our present resistance we: are 
allowing material of future quarrel to accumulate. ‘By effectual 
support of Persia at this juncture we shall afford her the time'‘to 
gather the strength necessary to defend: herself. l . 


As against the policy of|the past six years, then, our first object 
is to vindicate the free hand for our country, and our second is to 
use it for the purpose of maintaining the open door for our trade 
and of affording diplomatic support to smaller nations under the 
menace of aggression by great Powers. | To attain these objects 
there is need of a fuller and more frequent discussion of foreign 
affairs, the dissipation of the atmosphere of mystery that surrounds 
them, and the formation oftan instructed and critical public opinion. 

Por 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION. 


NCE more the United States Senate has vindicated its 
traditional reputation as ‘‘ the graveyard of treaties.’ On 
Thursday, March 7th, by a vote of forty-two to forty, that body 
so amended the proposed arbitration treaties with England and 
France as to make their ratification worthless. 

On the face of it, it is a strange anomaly that the power of 
dealing such a blow should be in the hands, not of the national 
Legislature as a whole, but of a single branch of it, and that tae 
branch that is least in touch with national feeling. It is possible 
to argue that the making of treaties with foreign Powers, in view 
of the delicacy of the process, should be left entirely in the hands 
of the Executive, and should not be exposed to the chances of 
debate in the Legislature. It is also possible to argue that, in 
view of their far-reaching effects‘on the national welfare, these 
instruments should not become valid until they have been endorsed 
by the vote of a popular representative assembly. There is little 
to be said for a system which destroys the Executive’s freedom 
of action without affording an adequate means for the influence 
of public opinion to make itself felt. Yet it is just such a system, 
hampering efficiency of administration without giving any com- 
pensating advantage of popular control, that has prevented the 
American Government from setting its seal to treaties of arbitration 
that are desired by both President and people. 

If the citizens of the United States were now drawing up a 
Constitution for the first time, no responsible politician would 
propose any such clause as that which confers on the President 
the power to make treaties ‘‘ by and with the advice and consent 
‘of the Senate, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur.” Either full authority would be placed in the hands 
the President, or Congress as a whole would be admitted to 
boration. When the American Republic came into existence 
itions were very different, and this peculiarity of the Con- 
ion was perfectly justifiable. Originally, the various States 
combined to form the Union possessed, severally, the right 
jer into treaties with foreign Governments. By the Articles 
federation, finally adopted in1781, these States agreed that 
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their exercise of this rigitt should be limited by the veto of the 
Federal Legislature. By the Constitution of 1787 they surrendered 
it altogether to the central | authority, and consented to be bound 
by the treaties into which this authority should enter. It was only 
a fair compromise that, in return for this substantial sacrifice of 
power, the representatives of the States in the Senate—whose 
functions at first were largely those of ambassadors from the State 
Governments to the Federal Government—should be granted an 
important share in the treaty-making power. Indeed, the debate 
in the Convention that framed the Constitution was not whether 
the Senate should be added|to the President to constitute the treaty- 
making power, but whether the President should be added to the 
Senate for that purpose. At that time, too, the Senate was a small 
body of twenty-six members—not much larger than the present 
British Cabinet—which might not inappropriately serve as a kind . 
of President’s council. I is reasonable to suppose that the framers 
of the Constitution would have devised some very different system 
if they could have foreseen the great increase in the size of the 
Senate, the growing intricacy of the foreign relationships of the 
Republic and the development of those relationships in ‘such a 
way as to make considerations of national policy paramount over 
the interests of individual|States. . But to-day this provision of 
the 1787 Constitution is hopelessly archaic. The mortmain of 
this clause has been the only obstacle to the conclusion of a compact 
that would have done much to lessen the risk of war between the 
two great English-speaking nations. 

A complete history of| the movement for Anglo-American 
arbitration would include a [record of several favourable resolutions 
passed by both the English and the American Legislatures, as 
well as of the actual settlement. of ‘specific causes of dispute, | 
notably in the instances of the Alabama controversy and the. 
difficulty over the Venezuela boundary. The first definite 
proposals for general arbitration were those embodied in the 
Olney-Pauncefote treaty of- -1897, which failed by three votes to 
secure the necessary ~ two-thirds majority in the Senate. That 
treaty would have set up a system ‘of international commissions, 
with mediation by a ‘third Power in: the event of their failure 
The next attempt was made in 1905, when Presidènt Roosevel 
submitted to the Senate general arbitration treaties that he h 
negotiated with Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Swit: 
land, Norway and‘Sweden. As in 1897, the point of diffict 
was the Senate’s fear lestoits own prerogative should be curt 
According to these tréaties, each question sent for arbitr 
would have to be exactly defined i ina special = agreement. is 


there is nothing in the Constitution to prevent a Presiden 
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concluding ‘‘agreements’’ without outside assistance. Tke 
Senate, therefore, demanded the substitution of “‘ treaty” for 
“agreement,” in order that each such arrangement might come 
under its own purview. The vote was taken on the French treaty, 
which was thus amended by fifty ‘‘ Yeas ” to nine ‘‘ Nays.” In 
face of this rebuff, the President withdrew all the treaties, pro- 
testing that in the amended form they would represent not a step 
forward, but a step backward. 

On second thoughts, President Roosevelt decided that what the 
Senate offered him would be better than nothing at all. In 1908 
he submitted another series of treaties, practically identical with 
those of 1905, except that the ‘‘ special agreement ” defining tke 
question in dispute and the powers of the arbitrators was to be 
made “‘ by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” The 
Senate, being thus confirmed in its claim to have a share in the 
regulation of each specific case of arbitration, made no objection, 
and treaties on these lines were ratified not only with Great Britain, 
but with France, Switzerland, Greece, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Denmark, and Japan. 

It is by the 1908 treaty, valid for a period of five years, that 
the settlement of controversies between England and America 
is at present determined. -Its scope is set forth in the first article: 


“ Differences. which may arise of a legal nature relating to the 
interpretation of treaties existing between the two contracting 
parties, and which it may not have been possible to settle by 
diplomacy, shall be referred to the permanent Court of Arbitration, 
established at the Hague by the Convention of the 29th of July, 
1899, provided, nevertheless, that they do not affect the vital 
interests, the independence, or the honour of the two contracting 
States, and do not concern the interests of third parties.” 


The second article prescribes that in each individual case the high 
contracting parties, before appealing to the Hague Court, shall 
conclude a special agreement defining clearly the matter in dispute, 
the scope of the powers of the arbitrators, and the periods to be 
fixed for the formation of the arbitral tribunal and the several 
stages of the procedure. It is in this second article that is to be 
ound the clause giving the Senate a share with the President 
n the construction of the special agreement. There is, further, 
important provision on the British side, in the words “ His 
ajesty’s Government reserving the right before concluding 
special agreement in any matter affecting the interests of a 
f-governing dominion of the British Empire to obtain the 
currence therein of the government of that dominion.” 

history of the recent negotiations is still fresh in the public 
, and needs no exposition in detail. It begins with a 
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speech of President Taft’s on March 22nd, 1910, when he declared 
that he could see no mora! reason ‘‘ why matters of national honor 
“ should not be referred: to a court of arbitration any more than 
“ matters of property: or matters of individual proprietorship.”’ 
He supplemented this’ speech by another in the following 
December, definitely suggesting that ‘‘a positive agreement”’ 
should be negotiated on these broader lines “ with some great ` 
“ nation.” Sir Edward. Grey’ s speech, in the House of Commons 
on’ March 13th, 1911,:was England’s response to’ this suggestion. 
It led to the drafting of the treaty which was signed at Washington 
by Mr. Bryce and Mr. Knox on August 3rd. The same day 
M. Jusserand and Mr. Enox signed a similar Franco-American 
treaty. 

The nature of the Iolt. treaty in its original form will be most 
easily understood by tracing the history of a hypothetical case under 
its provisions. It divides all controversial questions into three classes. 

(1) First, let us take the case of differences which, in the opinion 
of both the parties, relete to “international matters in which 
“ the contracting parties are concerned in virtue of a claim of right 

“made by one against ‘the other, under treaty or otherwise,” 
and are ‘‘justiciable. in their nature by. reason of their being 
“ susceptible to decision by the application of principles of law 
“and equity.” The first step is the constitution of a joint High 
Commission of Inquiry for the, “ impartial and conscientious 
“ investigation ’’ of the controversy. Each nation is to designate 
three of its nationals to act on this Commission, or the Commission 
may be otherwise constituted in any particular case as mutually 
determined by an exchange of Notes. On the request of either 
party, the actual meeting of the.Commission may be postponed 
for one year to afford an opportunity for further diplomatic dis- 
cussion. The hearing‘!before the Commission constitutes the. 
second stage in the -process. After elucidating the facts by 
receiving evidence on bath sides, this body is to issue a report 
containing ‘‘such recommendations and, conclusions as are 
** appropriate,” but this report is not to be regarded as a decision 
either on-law or on facts, and will in no way have the character of 
an arbitral award. 

The joint High Commission of Inquiry having sat and reporte 
the way is now clear for:the third stage—the authorisation of 
arbitral tribunal. The treaty contemplates that, normally, reco 
will be had to the permanent Hague Court, but allows the 
stitution of ‘‘ some other arbitral tribunal,” the matter to be de 
in each case by. ‘‘ speciel agreement.’’ This special agre 
will ‘‘ provide for the organisation of such tribunal if nec 
“ define the scope of the powers of the arbitrators, the qj 
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“ or questions at issue, and settle the terms of reference and the 
“ procedure thereunder.” This ‘‘ special agreement ” is to be 
made on precisely the same lines as in the treaty of 1908, the 
American President acting in conjunction with the Senate, and 
His Majesty’s Government consulting the government of any 
dominion that may be affected. The fourth and final stage is the 
arbitration proper. 

(2) So much for the first of the three classes of controversial 
questions. But what happens when one of the parties holds that 
the question at issue is ‘‘ justiciable,” and the other maintains 
that it is not? At the request of the former, the first step, tne 
. constitution of a joint High Commission of Inquiry, is taken as 

before. The second stage, of investigation by this Commission, 
similarly follows.. Then comes an important point. If all, or 
all but one of the members of the Commission agree to report that 
the question is ‘‘ international ’’ and ‘‘ justiciable,” the case passes 
on for arbitration, after the preliminary of a ‘‘ special agreement,” 
as in the previous instance. 

(3) The third category is that of disputes which neither party 
admits to be ‘‘ international’ and “‘ justiciable.” To the settle- 
ment of such disputes the arbitration proposals contribute nothirg. 

We are now in a position to see how far this scheme 
marks an advance upon the existing treaty of 1908. There 
is a popular impression in this country that it would 
have insured the arbitration of all questions that could not 
be settled by diplomacy. This belief is based upon the 
fact that under its terms questions affecting the ‘“‘ vital 
‘interests, independence, or honour ” of the contracting parties 
are no longer excluded. But, in this respect, what the 
treaty gives with one hand it virtually takes away with the other. 
The, exclusion of disputes that are not “‘international’’ and 
“ justiciable ° amounts to practically the same thing as the 2x- 
clusions under the 1908 treaty. As has just been stated, che 
treaty leaves entirely outside its scope cases where both parties 
are so strongly disinclined to arbitration that they think it 
expedient to protest that the dispute is either not ‘‘ international ”’ 
or not “‘ justiciable.” The provisions respecting the joint High 
Commission of Inquiry seem to brighten the outlook when this 
bstructive position is taken by only one of the parties. But this 
rospect is, after all, illusory, for the objecting party would be 
tain to insist in such cases on the plan of composing the Com- 
sion by the appointment of three nationals from either side. 
own three representatives, it is equally certain, would not 
lected from any ‘‘ Little Englander ” or “ Little American ”’ 
n of the community, and it would only be necessary for two 
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of them to stand firm in order to ensure that the investigation 
should lead to nothing. . 

What this reservation.|would mean in practice may easily be 
illustrated. For example, all Americans are agreed that the 
Monroe Doctrine is naz ilan ‘‘ international ” question, and that 
its application is therefore outside the scope of any arbitral tribunal. 
This is the view of President Taft himself, and of such ardent peace 
„advocates as Senator Burton, the president of the American Peace 
Society. And the Monroe Doctrine, -in.its modern extensions, 
may. be interpreted to cover almost any disagreement that might 
possibly arise respecting the attitude of foreign Powers to the 
West Indies, the Centraland South American Republics, and even 
the Panama Canal. It is, indeed, difficult to say what topics might 
not be excluded in view of|the elasticity claimed for this Doctrine. * 
I have chosen my illustration from the American side because it 
is the most obvious, but,| presumably, the other. parties to the 
projected series of treaties would be equally ready to maintain 
their own interpretation |of what is included within “ inter- 
“ national ” and ‘‘ justiciable ” questions. . 

What, then, would havelbeen the advantage of the new scheme ? 
-Mainly twofold. In the first place, there is the substantial gain 
that this plan gives time for the violence of national feeling to 
subside. Whenever one of the two parties desires arbitration, 
the other is bound to Submit the case to the investigation of a 
High Commission of Inquiry, whose proceedings must necessarily 
occupy a considerable period. There may also be a preliminary 
delay of twelve months. |This, at any rate, minimises the risk 
of war through sudden explosions of popular passion. There 
would have been no war between America and Spain in 1898 if 
the relations between these two countries had been regulated. by 
a similar instrument. ‘Further, although the report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry would| be purely in the nature of a recom- 
mendation, and would ‘‘in:no way-have the character of an arbitral 
“award,” it would set the'claims of the contending parties before 
the world as clearly and fully as in the decision of an arbitral 
tribunal. In these days the most independent nation cannot be 
indifferent to’ the opinion of its neighbours, and a country 
otherwise eager to take up the sword is likely to be sobered by 
remembering that, even ‘if it declared war, the final cours 
of events might be gravely influenced by the judgment of tt 
civilised world as to the rights and wrongs of the quarrel. It 
thus a conspicuous merit of|this new type of treaty that it prov’ 


* “We have not allowed it to become fossilised, but have adapted our constructi 
to meet the growing, changing needs of this hemisphere.” (President Roos 
Chautauqua, August rith, 1905.) 
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automatically for a means of forming a reasoned judgment on the 
controversy whenever one of the disputants is willing to accept 
arbitration. It is because of these two features, rather than 
because of any ostensible enlargement of the scope of the proposed 
arbitration, that the ratification of the new treaties would have 
deserved to be hailed as a contribution to international peace. 

When the new treaty was signed by Mr. Bryce and Mr. Knox 
the Senate was still in session, and the matter was at once referred 
to its Foreign Relations Committee. Before the adjournment that 
Committee presented an unfavourable report, signed by eleven 
of its fourteen members. Two minority reports were also pre- 
sented. A debate ensued, but was adjourned until the following 
session, which began on December 4th. The principal objecticns 
raised in the majority report and during the Senate debate may 
be summarised as follows, together with the answers to them: 

(1) The treaty was alleged to be unconstitutional. It would 
delegate to an outside commission, over whose composition the 
Senate had no control, a part of the treaty-making power which, 
according to the Constitution, devolved upon the Senate itself. 
“To take away from the Senate,” says the majority report, *‘ the 
‘determination of the most important question in a proposed 
“treaty of arbitration is necessarily in violation of the treaty 
“ provisions of the Constitution. The most vital question in every 
“ proposed arbitration is whether the difference is arbitrable.” 

It was argued in reply that the treaty involved no such delegation 
of the treaty-making power as was apprehended. It would not 
delegate to the Commission power to say what should be 
arbitrated; it would merely empower the Commission to decide 
on the question of fact whether the particular case was one 0: a 
class that the President and Senate had decided should be subject 
to arbitration. Precedents were quoted in which the Senate had 
allowed similar decisions on points of fact to lie in other hards 
than its own. For example, the President had been given power 
to decide whether the legislation of a foreign country was such as 
to bring it within the scope of a treaty of reciprocity. Indeed, 
the Senate, by its acceptance of the arbitration treaties of 1908, 
had already given away its claim to decide whether a particular 
question was arbitrable. Those treaties declared, as the 1a11 
roposals did, that certain classes of questions were to be excepted, 
t they did not reserve to the Senate the power to determine 
ether any particular question fell within those categorias. 
rther, the Senate’s rights were fully recognised by the fact that, 
uld the Commission have pronounced a disputed question to 
rbitrable, the Senate would still have power to remake by 
dment the terms of the special agreement, and to make its 
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approval and consent conditional upon the acceptance of such 
terms. As to the objectiðn that the Senate would have nothing 
to do with the constitution of the Commission, President Taft 
offered to accept an amendment that would allow the Senate to 
share with the President the appointment of its American members. 

(2) The majority report further objected—and herein it was 
supported during the debate by the high authority of Senator 
Lodge, of Massachuseits—that , the treaty would permit the 
arbitration of questions involving the Monroe Doctrine, or 
affecting the right to determine who should come into the country | 
and under what conditions, In fact, by accepting the treaty in its 
original form, the United States would actually “‘invite other 
“ nations to raise these very questions, and to endeavour to force 
_ them before an arbitral] tribunal,” and would thus ‘‘ rouse a 

‘series of disputes, now: happily and entirely at rest, into. malign 

“and dangerous activity.’} i 

“The obvious answer is, as already shown, that any such danger 
would be amply provided against by the fact that no such question 
could be pronounced arbitrable unless two of the three American 
members of the Commission declared it to be so. 

(3) Senator Hitchcock, | of Nebraska, opposed the Anglo 
‘American treaty as intended to lead to an alliance with Great 
Britain against Germany. | He supported this interpretation of its 
purpose by quoting the words used by Sir Edward Grey in the 
House of Commons, especially his suggestion that the contracting 
of such a treaty between two Powers ‘‘ would probably lead to their 
“ following it up by an. agreement that they would join with each 

“ other in any case in whichjone only ‘had a quarrel with a third party 
“ by which arbitration was refused. ” That, argued Senator Hitch- 
cock, was ‘‘ very significant language ’’ coming at a time when the i 
relations between Great Britain and Germany were so strained. | 
“ When Sir Edward Grey referred to the possibility of a quarrel 

“ with a third Power which] refused arbitration, it is hard to escape 
“ the conclusion that he referred to Germany, and it is easy to see 

“why under such a condition he would desire to follow up the 

‘“ pending treaty by an agreement with the. United States to join 
“Great Britain in her quatrel if Germany refused arbitration.’ 

It would probably be ‘useless to attempt to explain away th 
suspicions Sir Edward Grey unwittingly aroused as to England’ 
intentions. Buta sufficient answer might surely be found in t 
reminder that it takes two to make an alliance. Whatever Engla 
might hope to get out of tile treaty, America would still retain 
power of refusing to allow’ that instrument to be developed in 
closer connection. Further, the fear that the Anglo-Ame 
treaty would prove to be anti-German should have been dis 
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by the fact that Mr. Taft’s administration has actually been engaged 
in negotiations with Germany in the hope of securing a treaty with 
that country on similar lines. 

In weighing the objections formally offered by the Senate against 
the proposed treaties with England and France it is important to 
take count of a more formidable reason that lies behind. The 
Senate always shows itself keenly jealous of any threatened or 
suspected infringement of its share in the control of foreign affairs. 
In this reluctance to surrender the least part of its prerogative there 
is more than meets the eye. The Senate knows well enough that 
any curtailment of its opportunities of exercising its treaty-making 
power would weaken its influence in home politics also. The 
selations between the President and the Senate are often strained, 
even when both are of the same party. The one may desire legis- 
lation of which the other disapproves. More important still, 
perhaps, the Senate shares with the President the valuable power 
of patronage, with the result of innumerable possibilities of friction. 
Now, as long as the Senate retains the power of veto over the 
President’s treaty negotiations, it possesses a useful means of 
getting its own way on questions in which it has a much closer 
interest. Its share in treaty-making is, in short, one of its most 
valuable assets in concluding bargains with the Executive. Hence 
its refusal to ratify the general arbitration treaties of 1905, which, 
by removing entirely from its purview the specific cases that might 
henceforth arise, would have robbed it of an unpredictable number 
of chances of getting the better of President Roosevelt and his 
successors in matters that had not the slightest connection with 
foreign policy. Hence, too, its extreme reluctance, in the present 
case, to consent to any proposal that was open to the least suspicion 
of minimising its own authority. 

But how, we may now ask, have the proposed treaties been 
received by American public opinion outside the Senate? Two 
specific sections of the American population have been generally 
represented as hostile—the Irish-Americans and the German- 
Americans. Colour has been given to this belief by an incident 
of last December, when a pro-arbitration meeting in the Carnegie 
Hall, New York, was broken up by an organised Irish-American 
and German-American opposition. The interrupters, however, 
hough noisy, were few in number, and their action was promptly 
isavowed by leading representatives of these sections. Mr. J. D. 
immins, for instance, attributed the demonstration to the Clan- 
Gael, as was indicated by the fact that the disturbers hooted the 
e of Mr. Redmond and the mention of Home Rule. Mr. 
mann Ridder, the editor of the Staats-Zeitung, was quick to 
e that the opposition did not express the sentiment of the 
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Germans in New York. (Che traditional anti-English feeling of 
Irish immigrants and: their children has undoubtedly affected 
American policy in the past’, but it was not strong enough to prevent 
the treaty of 1908, and. there is reason to believe that its influence can 
in the present case has been generally exaggerated. The most 
eminent living Trish-American, Cardinal Gibbons, warmly 
Supported these proposais from the first. It is difficult to estimate 
how far German-Amezican opinion has told against them. ‘ 
According to an article. by Mr. F. Cunliffe-Owen in the March f 
Metropolitan Magazine, the German-American National Bund, f 
which has nearly four million members, has worked to defeat the i 
Anglo-American treaty. Opposition that springs from the persist- 
ence in a new country ofthe quarrels of the Old World is hard te 
reason with, but the intention of the Washington Administration 
to make the Anglo-American treaty the first of a series might 
have been expected to overcome the reluctance of those imperfectly f 
assimilated citizens who—except at election time—go commonly as 
by the name of ‘ hyphenated Americans.” | | 

With some other classes, |on the contrary, that very intention has 
made against the favourable reception of this treaty. A mass / 
meeting that was to havebeen held in the Cooper Union—the chief 
popular assembly hall in New York—had to be abandoned because i 
of the opposition of organised labour. Labour was afraid'that, by \ 
means of arbitration treaties with China and Japan, the way would 
be made easier for the importation of Asiatic immigrants. 

In addition to these sources of hostility, there exists, of course, 
in the United States, as'in every other country, a militarist section 
to which any suggestion of arbitration is offensive. This prefer- 
ence for war is sometimes:curiously allied with a sense of conscious 
rectitude. During the t908 discussions the late Senator Morgan, 
of Alabama, said he did not believe in arbitration with England 
and France, for “if we kave disputes with them we are so sure to 
“ be right that I would rather fight than arbitrate.” In the recent 
agitation this section ‘found a leader, strangely enough, in 
ex-President Roosevelt, zhe Nobel Peace Prizeman of 1906 and a 
joint author of the arbitration treaties of 1908. He remarked of 
the High Commission clause in particular that ‘‘ merely to speak of 
“it as silly comes far short of saying what should be said,” and he 
denounced the treaties, 'as a whole, because they would ‘‘ put th 
“ American’ people in an| attitude of peculiarly contemptib 
“ hypocrisy arid would: rightly expose us to the derision of 
“thinking mankind.” An examination of Mr. Rooseve 
arguments shows that they were really prepared for a very diffe 
Situation. They would have been pertinent if directed agai 
treaty which compelled the United States to submit every 
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troverted question to arbitration, and which at the same time 
required the Washington Government to disband its army and 
navy. 

With these exceptions, American opinion, on the whole, has been 
overwhelmingly in favour of the ratification of the treaties. Seldom 
has there been shown such unanimity of sentiment on any public 
question. The churches, the colleges and universities, the various 
associations of business men—it is reported that as early as last 
autumn two hundred chambers of commerce had pronounced in 
favour of the treaties—have come out strongly in support of Mr. 
Taft. Indeed, the verdict of the American people was so unmis- 
takable that up to the very eve of the vote it was believed that the 
Senate would not venture to persist in its hostile attitude. As 
recently as March and the New York Evening Post, in a leading 
article, spoke of “‘ the ratification of the treaties in a form acceptable 
“to Mr. ‘Taft and his advisers’? as ‘now certain.” But on 
March 7th the Senate made an end of these confident hopes. It 
ratified the treaties, it is true, but after such mutilation as to destroy 
their value. One of its amendments specifically exempted from 
arbitration “any question affecting (1) the admission of aliens to 
“the United States; (2) the territorial integrity of any State or of 
“the United States as a whole; (3) the alleged indebtedness of any 
“State; (4) the Monroe’ Doctrine or any issue involving the 
“traditional attitude -of the United States towards American 
“ questions; and (5) any other purely Governmental policy.” This 
is a formidable-looking catalogue of exceptions, but it would not, 
by itself, have been actually fatal to the treaties, as these exemptions 
would have been equally secured in practice by the fact that the 
scheme itself enabled any question to be withdrawn from arbitration 
by the opposition of two of the three American members of the 
High Commission. The real coup de grace was given to the 
treaties when, by a vote of 42 to 40,* the Senate eliminated the 
clause which submits to the Joint High Commission the considera- 
tion of cases in which the parties disagree as to whether or not a 
difference is subject to arbitration. It has already been shown that, 
if this provision is cut out, no real advance is made upon the treaties 
ow in force. , 

This could scarcely have happened if it had been possible to 
ring the pressure of public opinion to bear upon the Senate as 
sily as upon our House of Commons or upon the American House 














t has commonly been stated, in English comments on the result, that the 
es have been defeated by two votes only. But it must be remembered that 
ncurrence of two-thirds of the Senators present is necessary to ratification. 
ing, as we have reason to do, that those who voted for this amendment would 
pjected the treaties in their original form, we have a vote of forty-two for the 
and forty against them, whereas a minimum of fifty-five votes in favour 
have been necessary to ratification. 
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of Representatives. If a vote had been taken in the latter House, 
every Representative would have remembered that his constituents 
will be requiring an account of his stewardship in November next. 
Senators, on the other hanë, are not only elected indirectly, being 
the choice of the State Legislatures, but they hold their seats for 
so long a term that they can‘afford to treat lightly any agitation that 
is not “likely to be prolonged. One-third of the members of the 
present Senate will retire iz March, 1913, another third in March, 
1915, and the remaining third in March, 1917. Opponents of the 
treaties had little reason to‘fear that their chance of re-election in 
1915 or 1917 would be affected in any: degree by their attitude to 
arbitration during the present session. The questions then at issue 
will be concerned much more intimately with the domestic problems 
of the Republic-and of the States they represent. 

Their own seats being thus secure, they were at liberty to give 
free play to their instinctive attitude of resistance to anything that 
“seemed to threaten the prestige of the Senate, and also to exploit 
to the full the opportunity of utilising the occasion in the interests 
of party. In 1888 the Beyard-Chamberlain treaty was defeated 
by purely party considerations; because, namely, the Republicans 
could not allow the Democratic Administration to get the credit of 
a great stroke of statesmanship on the eve of a Presidential election. 
This, too, is a “ Presider-tial year,” and party tactics are once more 
the paramount | consideration. At the present. time the efforts of 
the Democrats to discredit the administration of a Republican 
President are being seconded by the ‘split in the Republican party 
itself. The Insurgent Republicans are as anxious as the 
Democrats to make it appear that President Taft has failed in every- 
thing he has attempted. ‘As the majority vote was composed of 36 
Democrats and 6 Republicans, the co-operation of these unusual 
allies appears in this instance to have been successful, and it will 
doubtless greatly encourage Mr. Roosevelt in the fight he is now. 
making for the Bumiliation and overthrow of his friend and 
successor. 


HERBERT W. HORWILL. 


ALFRED STEVENS. 


SHRINE, no less sacred to Art than those classic monuments 
A dedicated to Apollo and the Muses, or that lovely temple of 
Venus which is still standing by the flowing Tiber, is happily to 
be seen reflected in the waters of the Thames ; flights of easy steps 
léad up to the open portals, inviting and open to all. But a few 
days ago its votaries were assembling in numbers to testify their 
devout gratitude for the gifts of beauty and expression which are 
to be found in the Tate Gallery, and of which every day brings 
more interesting examples. On this special occasion, Lord Ply- 
mouth opened the proceedings by introducing Sir William Rich- 
mond, who made the presentation of the bust of Alfred Stevens by 
Professor Lantéri, and the fine model of mouldings from Holford 
House, paying generous tribute to the Present as well as to the 
Past, and to Stevens’s “ indomitable will and commanding love for 
‘all forms of artistic expression . . . fashions were fugitive, 
“ he said, but great art was eternal. . . ,” Among those who 
listened to this voice, and others which so fitly followed, was 
the President of the “ Alfred Stevens Memorial Committee,” 
M. Alphonse Legros, warmly and enthusiastically welcomed by 
the younger men, as he advanced to the front bearing with dignity 

\ all the weight of his honoured years. 

Some work seems complete in its moment, other work seems to 
belong to that “‘ eternal world of great Art’; and as we look at the 
drawings and noble designs which are left to us by Alfred Stevens, 
this man of yesterday, who died too early to reap the recognition of 
his genius, we are carried back to Michael Angelo, to Leonardo, to 
the mighty powers of the past. Perhaps our generation is in some 
measure better able to appreciate great work than many of those 
hich immediately preceded it. It is certainly not behindhand in 
iving Stevens his due. 

When the seeding time at last comes round, thoughts are 
ttered and carried far afield ; Names seem to be in the air. Of late 
name of Alfred Stevens has echoed from every side, conjured 
of the silence. Sculptor, painter, decorator, he was an artist 
e largest, truest, sense, a lifelong follower of truth and beauty. 
ġ was born in 1818 at Blandford Fordham, in Dorsetshire. His 
was a house-painter who practised the collateral trades or 
hes of decoration, Sign-painting and heraldic work. The 
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elder Stevens was considered a clever man by his neighbours ; some 
of them were still alive when Mr. Stannus visited the town about 
eighteen years ago. Alfred worked with his father from the age 
of eleven to fifteen. Thea the Rector of an adjacent village, who 
greatly admired his gifts, gave fifty pounds towards his education 
as a painter, and it was agreed that he should be sent to study in 
London. The boy evinced a vocation for drawing animals, and 
Sir Edwin Landseer was chosen as a suitable master, but, happily 
for Stevens’s career, Sir Edwin did not take pupils under five 
hundred pounds—a far larger sum than was forthcoming—it was 
therefore settled that the young student should go to Italy and 
there prepare himself foran artistic career. 

A portrait of Alfred Stevens, designed by himself about this time, 
is very delightful. The boy; looks out from the page with intelligent 
brown eyes, he wears his thick brown hair somewhat long; his ex- ° 
pression is already full ci character and determination, the strong 
personality impresses itself as one looks at it; a painter is always 
the best depictor of himself. Samuel Butler, the author of 
Erewhon, says somewhere: “‘ A great portrait is always more a 
“* portrait of the painter tan of the painted. When we look at a 

‘" portrait by Holbei ein or Rembrandt, it is of Holbein or Rembrandt 

‘we think, more than of the subject of their pictures. Even a por- 

“ trait of Shakespeare by Holbein or Rembrandt could tell us very 
“little about Shakespeare: It would, however, tell us a great deal 
“ about Holbein or Rembrandt.” ‘This seems to apply especially 
to Stevens and his work, and to this boyish portrait from which one 
undoubtedly learns a gr eat deal of the man-to-be. 

Alfred Stevens arrived åt Naples in October, 1833; he had sixty 
pounds in his pocket, “much good advice from his friends, and la 
special injunctions that be’ was to study the works of Salvator Rosa, 
who at that time was ‘very much the fashion; but he rejected Sal- 
vator, and instead of vfollowing the conventional path, he struck ! 
out an entirely original, one of his own devising, and worked 
hard at it making studieslof the Giottesco works, and copying any 
of the pictures of Andrea! del Sarto that he found in the Galleries. 
The excavations of Pompeii were just then in full progress, and 
we find an exquisite little water-colour in the Tate Gallery which 
is described in the catelogue as “ A study of a street in Pompeii 
“ with touches of colour, showing the source of much of Stevens’ 

~ inspiration in decoration.”’ ‘‘ A study of a purple single peony 

‘an early work,” hangs above it, a lovely, delicate drawing o 
peony, nearly a hundred «years ago, not to be forgotten. ‘In 
same room we find two striking oil pictures, one is the head 
young man, the: other evidently an artist. The smaller pic 
represents a painter sitting in`a perfectly bare room or studio 
carpetless, paperless, the walls are grey and discoloured, a 
stove is the only orriament; there is also a shabby doorway 
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seen, stained by time. But the emptiness is not empty, the bare- 
ness is not bare, the light is there shining from those walls of 
luminous grey. One is arrested by the delicate, expressive face. 
There are no adjuncts, except truth indeed and life. The dress is 
that of the early Victorian time, the high-collared coat, the 
black neck-tie tied in a heavy bow, the hair not cropped as now, 
but allowed to grow, and yet it all arrests you no less than did the 
picturesque figures who once worked as they still do in artistic 
garb, who wore fur for their painter’s livery, broad hats like 
Rubens or Vandyke. It may, to some of us, be a new lesson to 
realise that art is to be found everywhere, not in beautiful things 
only, but in plain and obvious ones, in reserve as well as in super- 
fluity. As an instance of this in a kindred art may we not quote 
the works of Hardy and Meredith. 

When Stevens left Naples at last it was on foot, and he slowly 
made his way to Rome, putting up at night in the wayside inns, 
where in order to pay for his lodging and food he sold pencil 
portraits brushed over with colour. He led the strenuous life of a 
painter of old, he travelled from place to place, always observing, 
always learning and improving. Finally, he came to Florence, 
where he stayed for three years, and we are told that his aptitude 
for anatomy was such that his teacher advised him to take to 
surgery and to give up art. But art was the breath of life to him. 

His sixty pounds were long since exhausted, he kept himself by 
selling copies of the old masters to the dealers. He entered so 
entirely into the feeling of the original pictures that when in later 
‘days he exhibited some of his copies at the Royal Academy many 
people insisted they could not be his, but must have been old 
pictures which he had purchased on the spot. 

In 1839 Stevens was at Milan studying ornament under ‘Alber- 
tolli, and in spare moments measuring the fronts of the palaces. 
He returned to Rome in 1840, where, to gain a living, he became 
clerk of the works to a builder, in which position he was most 
unpopular, owing to the amount of work he exacted from the men. 
After this, he became acquainted with Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, 
of whom Mr. Stannus tells us he often spoke with gratitude, and 
declared that he was the only man to whom he owed any pupilage. 

In 1842, after fourteen years of unceasing study, Stevens at 
ast returned to England, perhaps the most thoroughly educated 













r or two, unappreciated and misunderstood—not an uncommon 
rience. 

e following little story, which Mr. Stannus quotes as being 

al of Stevens, should belong to this time. A musical friend 

was trying to make an ophicleide for use in an amateur band, 
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and having finished the straight pipe, could get no further. 
Stevens thereupon came to the rescue, cut out the shapes of the 
brass sheets in brown peper, and these plates when bent and 
hammered up served perfectly for the desired purpose. This feat 
became the talk of the town, and Stevens was spoken of ‘‘as the 
“ young man who could not only paint pictures that were of no 
“use to anyone, but could also make brass instruments which 
“would play music.” 

In 1845, when he was twenty-seven years of age, he was 
appointed to a post in the Government School of Design, and he 
writes to a friend: “I was sent for the other day to Somerset 
<“ House and offered a glace in the School of Design as Professor 
= of-everything. The place is one which will at once put -me in 
“such an excellent position, and is so well fitted for me, that I 
“ expect to gain much credit by it. I don't think I can expect too 
“much from it. The salary will make me quite independent, it 
“ interferes scarcely at all with my time. . . . I got this place 
«without any sort of intezest, and without solicitation on my own 
“es part.” 6s 

We read that Stevens made himself generally beloved and 
appreciated, his pupils wee delighted with him. He hada quick, 
piercing eye, a most winning smile, andthe sweetness of his voice 
and manner had great influence over them all. Stannus tells us 
that the young master’s powerful, dexterous brush-work: created a 
sensation among the students. 

_ There is a little story of how Richard Beavis afterwards very 
well known, who was working under him, said on one occasion: 
‘I sketched in the ornaments, sir.’ To which Stevens replied : 
« We don’t sketch here, we draw.” Ellis and Townroe, two of 
his pupils at this time, afterwards worked under him for the 
Wellington Memorial. 

- But after two. years crly Stevens resigned his appointment, 
‘« disgusted,” he said in after days, ‘‘ by the meddlesome super- 
‘vision of ignorant Government clerks.” Thus the school lost. 
his inspiration, and decorative teaching fell back into the Slough 
of Despond, until 1860, when his good influence revived 
through the teaching of his pupils, Sykes and others, who were 
masters at South Kensington under the enterprising managemen 
of Sir Henry Cole. “a . 

All this time Stevens had been, ‘doing a great deal of bo 
illustration, drawing pictures for the Bible, for Shakespeare, a 
Homer. He also sent inedesigns for Macaulay’s Lays of Anci 
Rome, but Macaulay preferred the style of Scharf. What 
Stevens took in hand he seemed to illuminate with his gift.. T 
is no end to the things which he achieved. Deysbrook, a 
near Liverpool, belonging to, the Blundell family, was e 
decorated by him. The lovely drawings for the work are 
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seen in the South Kensington Museum. He also took in hand a 
house in Palace Gardens, belonging to the Murietta family. He 
was so rapid a worker that only a fortnight was required for the 
Deysbrook drawings, and we are told that Stevens executed them 
without a model. It is almost bewildering to follow the many 
impressions of his mind. Among other-things, military uniforms 
occupied his attention; then came a design for a royal railway 
carriage, like a fairy chariot, for the King of Denmark. The King 
was so pleased that he begged the artist to come and settle in 
Denmark, but this offer Stevens refused. 

In 1848 the improvement of the Nelson Column was under dis- 
cussion, and. Landseer’s lions had not then been thought of. 
Stevens entered into the scheme; his idea was to give some refine- 
ment in scale to the pedestal, by the addition of figures and orna- 

. ments in bronze upon the hollow moulding. The original beautiful 
plaster sketch of the proposed addition is to be seen at South 
Kensington. In 1850 every British and Irish manufacturer of any 
note was straining his utmost to prepare a worthy show in the 
great Exhibition which was to be held in the following year. 
Stevens, who had been engaged as manager by Messrs. Hoole & 
Co., seconded by his assistants, Godfrey Sykes and Townroe, pro- 
duced a number of suggestions for homely use, such as hot-air 
stoves, &c. The firm carried away every medal in 1851, and out- 
distanced all competition. It is no exaggeration to say that his 
work caused a new development in bronze and iron. Stevens, with- 
out previous training, appears to have mastered the technical 
requirements from the first, while the esthetic instinct taught him 

to design every adornment of the right kind in its right place. 

Before his time, our bronze and iron manufacturers had chiefly 

depended on rococo ornaments produced by second-rate foreigners. 

On Saturday, September 13th, 1856, the newspapers advertised 
for designs for the Wellington Memorial. A friend of Stevens 
hurried off to him with the information. By Monday morning he 
decided to compete. He was living at that time at 7, Canning 

Place, Kensington, and in the little back room he made the model 

for the monument, while the front room was occupied with his office 
drawings. The proposed position of the Wellington Monument, 
we are told, fired his imagination. It is only now, thanks to 
rd Leighton’s efforts, continued to this day by those who have 
es to see and influence to enforce, that the moriument is to be 

n where it was meant to be; and will be seen noble and complete 

st and as Stevens saw it in his mind.. 

is fastidiousness in not parting with any work until the last 


convey the model to Westminster Hall. At last, in the 
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‘evening, he found a pleasure-van returning from Hampstead 
Heath, and into: this che'model was hoisted, and after the horses 
had rested the van started once more. Ellis accompanied it, and 
arrived at the Hall three: minutes before midnight. After much 
persuasion, he got some workmen to help him carry it into the Hall, 
where it arrived just as the clock struck twelve. 

Stevens’s name came out only sixth in the list of competitors, 
but when the designs were tried under the model of the arch in St. 
Paul’s, where they were fo stand, his was found to be the only one 

` suitable. ii 

After this great effort -he went to Italy once more to refresh his 
mind. He examined many monuments and churches there, and it 
is said on his return that, on going into his study and looking at ` 
his own design, he said :"‘‘ Not so bad, after all.”’ : 

The Catalogue ofthe National Gallery of British Art tells the 
story of ‘the fortune bèqueathed to him by a friend, an American, 
‘who admired his genius.so much that he left him all he had; but 
when Stevens found: there were relations who had counted on the 
money, he gave it back to them, only keeping two folios in which 
his friend had written‘his name. He had few friends. He shunned 
society ; he lived for his “work. I have been told of people trying 
-in vain to make his acquaintance in the studio at Hampstead where 
he lived, and absolutely refused any admittance to his house. 

Meanwhile the great monument, his utterance to the world, that 
noble tribute to the mighty warrior, was rajsed with its emblems, 
its strength and beauty, ‘its delicate and exquisite detail. 

But there was still much to endure for a man of Stevens’s 
sensitive nature.- He was harassed by critics, hampered by the 
delay of payment:to enable him to complete his work. In 1875 he 
wrote to Mr. Pegler,. a lifelong friend, a letter which is a reply to. 
those who had so greatly harassed him. In less than twelve hours 
after writing the letter ke diéd quite suddenly. 

We are told that absence of material prevented any official life 
But a richly illustrated and interesting folio volume was publishe 
‘in 1891 by the Autotype Company, in which the bare facts of th 
painter’s life are to be found, with notes by his faithful friend an 

` pupil, Hugh Stannus. : Stevens was neither given to letter-writin 
nor to keeping a diary. It is in the’ mass of drawings a 
- scribblings, and in the imanifold studies he left, that his life is t 
We see thought upon thought, impression upon impression, da 
ing from the first inccherénce into completeness. Stevens ca) 
for the beautiful, he.scorned the material machinery of succes 
advancement; what he‘loved was Art; he worshipped at the s 
-of beauty and power. | With St. Peter, he could say : “‘ Silv 
~ gold have I ione, bui such as I have, give I thee.” f 
ae vera : f x 
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SERMONS IN STONES. 


HE great majority of Suffragists of all societies are lovers of 
peace. They believe in peace not as merely a humane 
sentiment, but as the only sound political economy. 

Those who are not taken in by the fallacy that physical force is 
the basis of civilised Government, are more anxious than the most 
scandalised official that the evil example of men in revolt should 
be avoided by women. That is not to say that the most fanatical 
peace-lover is necessarily blind to a fact which only sentimentality 
can ignore: the fact that women are quite as human as men. 
Women are liable to be pleased and won by fair promises; women 
are liable to be angered and antagonised by betrayal. 

Why not? Hath not a woman eyes? Hath not a woman 
hands, organs, dimensions, sinews, affections, passions? Fed 
with the same food; hurt with the same weapons; subject to the 
same diseases; treated by the same means; warmed and cooled by 
the same winter and summer, as her brother is? 

The answer should bring us close to thankfulness that, in spite 
of provocation, women so far have not, in their struggle for freedom, 
emulated the more violent deeds of men. Nevertheless, the so-called 
militant Suffragists have succeeded, in the words of the Times, in 
bringing about ‘‘the marked and profound change which has 
“taken place in public opinion, which formerly treated the 
“ agitation with tolerant amusement.” 

Since that is not only a great achievement, since to do away with 
tolerant amusement is precisely what the forward party set out to 
effect, no one can be surprised that the tactics of that party should 
have roused a passion of opposition never accorded to the milder 
ropaganda. The so-called militant tactics are those which have most 
eriously embarrassed the opponents of Woman Suffrage. They 
re the tactics which have rallied the greater numbers and the larger 
nancial backing to the Cause. They are tactics which have 
eathed new life into the very societies which denounce militancy. 
o defend the anti-Government by-election’ policy, or the inter- 
ion of Cabinet Ministers’ meetings by persons unable otherwise 
ord their strong convictions on matters of public importance, 
be too easy a task. Let us, therefore, consider those actions 
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yet more bitterly denounced, actions held in many quarters to be not 
only unpardonable, but inexplicable, as coming from reputable 
educated women. Looking first at one of the immediate effects of 
the militant acts, is the most casual critic not given pause by 
reflecting that the great body of respectable women who compose 
the Social and Political Union have not repudiated these tactics ? 

Anyone who wishes to know the sort of women who support the 
Union has only to look down the columns setting forth the sub- 
scribers to the funds. Such examination will show that the sinews 
for this moral war were provided by working wives and mothers, | 
by doctors and nurses, by painters, . musicians, teachers, 
domestic servants, ‘‘ great ladies,” and a number of the first mgn 
in England. The few hundred who are punished and held up to 
obloquy for doing the militant acts are sustained by the ever- 
growing army which stands behind, supporting and, if not rejoicing 
in these deeds, sympazhising with the state of mind of which they 
are the outcome. That would be a superficial power of analysis 
which should set down this support to delight in lawlessness: In all 
communities women form the law-abiding section. Exceeding 
men as they do in most populations—in-all prisons, in every 
reformatory, women are in the minority, | 

If respectable wives and mothers, girls from the Universities and 
girls from the mill, stand firm behind the individuals who do the 
inconvenient and (for themselves) dangerous acts, it is because they 
understand—as their critics do not yet understand—that although 
the sum of good-will now-in the world is probably greater than it 
ever was before, good-will is ineffectual until it is applied. The 
need for its “ operant power ’? must be made manifest before it will 
move. Not active opposition—apathy is the arch-enemy of 
Reform. i i 

At a heavy price (and one does not mean the sum of the plate- 
glass bill) apathy seems zo have been broken. 

But by stone-throwing! You shrink from that. Especially you 
shrink from the thought that the act was committed by women o! 
repute. You may not quite comfortably despise it whatever your 
creed or temper. And for this reason: no one can deny the clos 
relationship between a deed and the motive for that deed. Th 
motive here (however mistaken you may judge it) was no ignobl 
motive. You cannot dissociate character from its expression. And 
the “‘ character ” of these women is held in respect wherever it 
best known. F ` 

I shall not deny that, from the first, the stones have 
stones of stumbling to many a good Suffragist. Some soo 
their dismay by saying, wnat is perfectly true, that this move 
has grown too big to :nclude only women of philosophic te 
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By its universality of appeal to women who know life it has 
attracted to it, the apologists said, certain reckless spirits, impossible 
to keep within bounds. And after all (thought some of the women 
who were most disturbed by the stone-throwing) we know that the 
need for the Reform is so much greater than anyone of us has been 
able to say, that if it is not to come by quiet means, come it must, 
even if it comes with tumult. Is it not as well, such women ended 
by asking themselves, that the mass of men (who are still 50 
ignorant of the movement) should be given this sign ? Many better 
things have failed. Perhaps this cruder means will be better under- 
stood. 

There was this in the way of the first stone-throwing being under- 
stood. It was the work of only a few isolated cases, people said, 
of that well-known feminine malady “‘ hysteria.” The first store- 
throwing had no more significance for most men than any other 
unrelated instance of disagreeable eccentricity. But when the 
continued’inaction of Suffragist Members of Parliament multiplied 
these instances of eccentricity by ‘hundreds, there were found at last 
to be enough of these “ departures from the norm ”’ to form a class. 
Enough to mean something. What it meant was held by certain 
women as well as by certain men to be very terrible. 

No more here than elseavhere does any act stand unrelated. Let us 
glance for a moment, then, at a sequence of events which I have 
scant space to recapitulate, but of which too many are ignorant. I 
mean the woman’s movement of the forty years prior to 1906. 
After the Liberal leaders’ betrayal of the women in 1884 (when it 
was chivalrously decided that ‘‘ the women must be thrown over- 
“ board to lighten the ship ’’), the Suffragists of those days fought 
patiently, quietly, a losing battle. They kept it up for ten years 
longer, losing ground little by little till, in 1894, men who were 
opposed to such share as women had won in local government, 
seeing the Suffrage Cause had so declined, felt it was safe for its 
enemies openly to show their hands. And it was safe. When the 
new County Councils were formed, women were shut out of them. 
Women were turned off the Education Boards. If, in consequence 
of all this, women made any protest against such injustice, their 
protest was not of such a nature as to be heeded or even to be heard. 
The fact was that most of those women who had worked longest 
nd most faithfully had now lost heart. The movement languished, 
d by the general public was forgotten. In the autumn of 1906, at 
dybank, the present Prime Minister, then Chancellor of the 
chequer, when asked what were his views upon the Suffrage, 
d say publicly that it was a question in which he had formerly 
some interest, but he had not thought about it for fourteen 
Strange as such an utterance would sound now from any 
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Member of the Government, no one felt in 1906 that it probably in 
the least overstated a responsible Minister’s undisturbed indiffer- 
ence to the greatest and most fundamental reform in the history 
of civilised states. This was the condition of affairs that con- 
fronted the younger generation of Suffragists six years ago. They 
saw how the spirit of the clder women had been broken, and they 
knew in pursuit of what policy this result had come about. They 
saw that the cause was not only not going forward, it was going 
back. The older Suffrag=sts had long been at the end of their 
resources. For they hed tried in vain every ‘‘ constitutional ” 
means. And there seemed no other. 

. But there was. 

To understand how women justified to themselves the adoption. 
of these other means, it is necessary to recognise that those who 
knew most about the condition of working-class women and 
children, not. only believed in woman suffrage as a general 
proposition—they were convinced of the urgency of the reform. 

To recognise (if only for argument’s sake) this urgency, places 
those who care to understand the movement, at the women’s point 
of view. Now, if you believe that you are fighting, not only 
for the oppressed, but for the final triumph -of civilisation, you 
are ready (for the achievement of ends*so momentous) to make 
some sacrifice. There are women who would even sacrifice a few 
panes of glass, if the crask of that breaking would break the spell 
that has bound men under the Upas tree of an evil tradition. 

Remember, that in attempting to break this spell women were 
confronted by an even more difficult task than for long they 
realised. Among other discoveries by the way, women found 
to their astonishment that men, whether by nature or training, 
ate the less reasonable sex, the more superstitious, the more help- 
less before custom. Every generation of schoolboys exemplifies 
this afresh. Whether itis woman’s commerce with the child that 
has kept the ‘great mass of women close to reality and common 
sense, I do not pretend tc know. But it would seem that being 
called on to answer the child’s eternal ‘‘ Why?” her 
recurrent need to give a plain and rational account of conduct to 
minds as yet untampered with, as yet unmuddled—this necessity 
may have kept her own mind clear of much of the rubbish th 
has been misnamed knowledge, may have kept her sense of pr 
portion true to the great primitive facts of life and love, of sufferi 
and death. a 
~ The man, relieved of the necessity constantly to re-envisag 
in its simpler, more fundamental aspects, has always ten 
make idols of word-spinners. He hypnotises himself wit 
he calls Philosophy of Life and Science of Government 
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the bond-slave of outwern forms. Even in the new’ republics he 
makes a fetish of that which should be the simplest, plainest 
vehicle of justice, namely, the common law. Clogged as it is by all 
manner of antiquated mummery, man accepts without misgiving, 
and without humour, this abracadabra of ancient forms and 
ceremonies. He educates a special hierarchy to administer the 
rites. He will talk to you in the 20th century of indentures and 
of seals, though no indenture is now made, and in lieu of wax is 
a pinked round of scarlet paper. If such matters are trifles, the 
same cannot be said of other survivals. In trying those grossly 
misunderstood cases of infant murder, the Judge retains the hideous 
mummery of the black cap and the solemn death sentence, though 
the does not any longer expect to have the unhappy woman killed. 
But the effect upon the victim of social injustice and puerperal 
mania may be imagined by women, if not by men. 

Again and again we have seen how in Parliament an authentic 
account of gross injustice has left the legislators’ calm unruffled. 
But if, in her desire to get redress for some intolerable evil, a 
woman, as actually happened about three years ago, comes un- 
‘bidden on the floor of the House of Commons, legislators are 
stirred to their depths by the breach of decorum. The woman is 
‘harried out of the place as though she were some unclean wild 
animal. One gentleman, reporting the disgraceful scene for the 
Press, said: ‘‘ Before anyone had presence enough of mind to stop 
“her, the woman had almost reached ’’—the.reader may well hold 
‘his breath and wonder, ‘“‘ reached ’? whom, or what holy of holies ? 
—‘‘she had almost reached the sacred. mace.” Yet the 
woman had come in the name of that which the mace 
typified. She brought the spirit, and on that occasion bore sole 
witness to the sanctity of the symbol which, lacking that, is so 
much silver-gilt. 

But one woman’s crossing the floor of the House, horrible as 
as the spectacle, might have been due to mental aberration. 
hat seems to have unnerved the authorities is the idea that 
not merely one hysterical woman but hundreds should, not onty 
ffer to the Government that disrespect which it had earned, but 
ould offer violence to property. Men who know the horrors 
real war, and in cold blood prepare for it, are unspeakably 
olted at the idea of women using what men call “ force”? 
f no matter how innocuous a character, or in any cause, 
ever worthy. , : 

, these things are very significant. They give women fresh 
r thought. Obviously, a great many men are not at the 
ing of an understanding of whereabouts women are in this 
Yet we see that historians and statesmen, looking at 
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the great issue of political liberty steadily, see it whole when it 
applies to their own sex. Mr.. Gladstone’s words in this con- 
nection have been ofen quoted. In 1884, in defence of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s threat to march 100,000 men from Birmingham. to 
London in support of the Franchise Bill, Mr. Gladstone put: his 
views on record in these terms: “I am sorry to say that if no 
“instructions had ever been addressed in political crises to the 

‘people of this country, except to hate violence and love order 

“and exercise patience, the liberties of this country would never 
“ have been attained.? ` 

“I am not,” said Burke, ‘‘ of the opinion of those gentlemen 
“who are against disturbing the public repose. I like a clamoyr 
“whenever there is an abuse. The fire-bell at midnight disturbs 

‘“ your sleep, but it keeps you from being burnt in your bed. 
ae hue and cry alarms the country, but preserves all the 

‘* property of the province.” 

When dealing with women’s application of these truths, the 
judicial sex shows lack of a sense of proportion. 

The Press, last November, dwelt in a paroxysm of horror upon 
the fact that, among the women fighting for their freedom, one 
sent a stone through the window of the Westminster Palace Hotel,, 
.where—oh, enormity beyond belief—a Bishop was dining! 

The Bishop was quize unhurt. 

But, a Bishop——! And at dinner, too. 

As a Minister of the Crown has reminded us, when men wanted 
votes they did not interrupt a Bishop’s dinner. They burnt down 
his Palace. l 

Those in authority who, instead of concentrating their energies 
upon furtherance of a. World-Peace, devote their high training, 
their experience, their influence to the formation of new army. 
schemes and vaster raval programmes; these people, actively 
engaged in preparation for war, are amongst those most outrage 
and aghast if a women. breaks a window. Nevertheless, t 
woman’s act was of the same nature as the breaking of the glas 
case, which you must do before you can ring the fire-alarm 
It is the accepted’ preliminary to warning people of a danger th 
threatens the community. Precisely so the stone. Not to inj 
anyone, but by way of sounding an alarm. A thing done to dj 
attention. How well the women aimed is proved by the r 
The stone succeeds where all the other means have failed. Re 
right feeling, statistic array of facts, an amount of constit 
propaganda beyond that! at the service of any other fr 
reform—proof of these, gets no further, if so far, 
‘porches of the officials’, ears. The stone cuts then 
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heart. The very armament-providers profess a detestation, 
and they actually feel a great fear of even the symbol of 
women’s rebellion—the symbol being all that women have 
as yet shown in this agitation. 

No creature was hurt by any of those stones. No one was 
intended to be hurt. In comparison with the measures adopted by 
men under less provocation, women are still pursuing a policy of 
pin-pricks, hoping still that a prick, after all, may rouse the 
men of the nation. 

But no one in authority seems yet to have set himself to find 
out whether behind the awful disorderliness of window-breaking 
there might be a desire for a better order. At present all that 
men can see’in it is violence pure and simple. And apparently 
from the armament-provider to the jingo ‘“‘ mafficker,’’? your 
apologist for war will insist that women shall not only stand for 
peace—they shall stand for his idea of peace. He excuses his own 
pre-occupation with preparations for the slaughter of human 
beings on a vast scale by saying that all this is done in defence 
of the home. Women answer, with truth, that the one and only 
aim that could have brought,the woman’s movement to its present 
proportions is protection” of the home. It is woman’s discovery 
(calling, in truth, for no profundity) that the most obvious 
objection to armies and navies is that they do not, and can not, 
“ defend the home”’ from any of the worser evils. 

They are useless allies in that conflict in which uncounted 
thousands yearly suffer and die. They die for lack of proper 
housing; for lack of uncontaminated milk; for lack of segregation 
of contagious diseases; through the absence of State-trained mid- 
wives, through the dangerous trades. In the sweat-shops are the 
struggling legions who do worse than die—they breed disease. 
And there is the legion who do worse than die in unspeakable 
ns of infamy. Innocent childhood and honourable old age, the 
ly Places in our pilgrimage—to rescue these from the Un- 
ever is the goal of the New Crusade. 
mong the friends and supporters of the Women’s Social and 
sical Union, not all can submit themselves to a struggle w:th 
lice. They see that there are many ways to work for this 
Each must do the part which nature and training have 
her part.” Not in this field, any more than in the fields 
èss or of art, are we all fitted for the same service. If 
ot suffer that warning pain, characterised by Charlotte 
the result of estrangement from one’s real character,” 
t in accordance with our individual nature and 
The women do that who help in the less heroic 
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ways. The women who encounter public pains and penalties are 
accepting the heavier burden. They will have their public reward 
in the end as well as, meanwhile, the unfaltering justification of 
their own conscience and the grateful devotion of their comrades. 

For it must not be supposed that, of the Suffragists who stand 
outside the physica! conflict, all are pluming themselves upon 
finer feelings, or a dignity any more sensitive than those 
who fling themselves against the cordons of Westminster police. 
It may be that some of the women who feel they cannot do that 
know that they wouid not come out of the ordeal as sane and as 
unsmirched as we know these other women do. Of such as refrain 
there may be those who recognise that something of the horrot 
of physical struggle would stain the memory for ever, blurring the 
good they sought; something of degradation survive a conflict 
which they lack the power to spiritualise. Not all of us can take 
it simply enough. Ferhaps we are too far away from the 
worser evils. 

Yet such consideretians make a poor foundation upon which 
to rear a sense of superiority. Those who justify themselves for 
not bearing a share ia the public struggle will not easily justify 
themselves for making no effort to understand these others who, 
at such personal cost, are fighting the battle in their way. 
Unnerving as are the perticular scenes under consideration (even 
to think about), there is:in them an implication more unnerving 
still. For we have here hundreds of women ready to accept the 
disapproval (and all that may involve), not only of the powers that 
be, and not only of the general public, but of their dearest friends 
and staunchest followers—if by that single sacrifice, or any other, 
they can break through the apathy that makes men and women 
permit the greater evils that afflict the world. 

To speak, in conclusion, of the founder of the Militant Unio 
she is not in search of martyrdom. So little is she enamouy 
of sacrifice, that it is her impatience before the useless sacrg 
women make which goads her into protest. She would 
to be an economist in means. She will advocate, or h 
do, only as much as is necessary to fulfil the end she 
view—that of compelling attention to matters ‘long unr 
If you should talk to her of “ dignity,” is it not conceiv 
thinking still of women broken, and of girls defiled, 
turn upon you with: ‘Whose dignity ?”’—and so 
dignity or yours cut a sorry figure weighed in the bal 
that womanly dignity she cries out unceasingly to s 
on the earth. ' 
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Persons of this temper can do without approval. Yet allies 
they never dreamed of are found upon their side—a philosopher 
as grave and decorous as Emerson, for instance, with his assurance 
that ‘‘ every project in the history of reform, no matter how violent 
“and surprising, is good when it is the dictate of a man’s genius 
“and constitution.” 

Very probably Emerson, as well as Burke and Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone, might hesitate to include women among mankind. 

The Creator seems not to have hesitated. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS. 


LIBERTY ANI ITS LIMITS IN THE CHURCH. 


The Congregational Churches are this year celebrating the 250th 
anniversary of the eječion. of the Nonconformists in 1662. It is a time 
when much will be said-about religious freedom ; and especially, perhaps, 
about the amount and <ird of freedom compatible with the existence of 
a true Church. It is Eere sought to be shown that Christian freedom 
must be bound by its civine Act of Emancipation. e 


I. 


-E are confused at the moment about most questions; but 
W about none mae than the nature of our theological 
liberty and its limits Its cause was born in the seventeenth 
century. But as Puritan Independency developed into political 
Liberalism, the idea cf liberty changed. And especially has this / 
happened since the Revolution and the* Democracy—so welcome i 
and so hopeful in tžeir line. An idea of civic liberty based 
on the assertion o£ natural rights has gradually replaced 
(even in the Church) =e sense of spiritual liberty which comes by 
the gift of supernatura? g-ace. The Church has been secularised by 
carrying the idea of natural freedom, self-achieved, into the spiritual 
sphere of Grace. Many a local church has been vexed and ruined 
by the natural freedort-oz opinion or action taking the place of an 
experienced freedom in Christ. Social righteousness has become with 
very many a concern practically paramount to being right with , 
God. ‘‘ Faith is Service,” says some poet. Andas in politics that, 
is held right to do which the majority decree, the same authorit 
acting as the Christian consciousness, is held to settle tru 
As if we had over the majority no spiritual constitution, and t 
were nothing that the majority in a church could not do or d 
and yet remain a church. As if we had from the past no 
fixed criterion for Christien faith than we have in the pres 
political utility. As if the tcuth of the Gospel were at the mer 
age’s spiritual expediency. Accordingly, we have in many 
become so politicised in our conception of the Church, 
it as a democracy with ro other standard than the hou 
of votes merely counted tñat some (more Roman th 
its verdict above Revelsticn, or call it Revelation. 
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the modern Christian consciousness as the latest form of revelation, 
which adds a new region to revelation, and is entitled to challenge 
all that went before. 

An eminent but orthodox and puzzled Congregationalist layman 
once said to me that if a Church became unanimous in rejecting an 
historic Christ, or an apostolic Gospel, in favour of ‘‘ the spirit of 
“ Christ,” it was difficult to see how it could be shown to have 
ceased to be Congregationalist. It did what it did in the exercise 
of Congregational freedom. The answer was that it had not 
ceased to be Congregationalist, as the Unitarians have not; it had 
ceased to be a church. It had, in principle, renounced the Holy 
Spirit of the final Word for a spirit of charitable religiosity; it 
had ceased to be Christian in any positive sense, in any other than 
a courtesy sense; and it had left the Communion of Churches. 
For a church is not made by a certain subjective temper, nor by 
long existence, nor by the will of man, nor by the unanimity of wills 
in a vote, but by a positive historic revelation of ageless Gospel, by 
a new creative act of God, and by the consequent presence and life 
in it of Jesus Christ, whose cross is the one source of the Holy 
Spirit. And no amount of subjective spirituality, in beautiful 
prayers, social sympathies, or inward light, gives any right 
to church or preacher to abolish the outward and historic 
Word of the New Testament taken as a whole. This Word 
is not the book, but its Gospel of the Grace of a Holy God 
to human guilt, effecting man’s forgiven regeneration in a 
final way, through our faith in the Cross and Person of Jesus Christ, 
the Eternal Son of God. There is no salvation for mankind apart 
from Christ’s death.* This Word alone gives final value to the 
Church’s polity, propaganda, philanthropy, and sacraments. They 
all collapse without it. 













II. 


We are not at the mercy of the inward light alone. The Church 
not created by the inward light. It was not created by tne 
it of God alone. It was created by the Holy Spirit through an 
lic Word of Jesus Christ crucified; it was created by the 
ing Lord as the Spirit. And its principle is given in its 


ator has, manifestly, the sole right to rule (which means 
its freedom. And this He does, not arbitrarily, nor 
t by the regal nature of His creative act and its word of a 
nce for all but perennial in history. He does not də it 


k of the conscious relation to it of individuals here and tkere. 
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simply by being an historic memory (however beloved) on the one 
hand, nor, on the other, by being an illuminating presence, giving 
divine éclat to our spiritual intuitions. Nor is He but the great 
historic symbol of- hurmanity’s spiritual reason and radiance. For 
He is not the mere diffused Light of the World, nor its gathered 
focus, but its creative sun—as He is not God’s sound merely, nor 
His echo, but His Word. He is not simply the burning point of the 
Logos or spiritual reason in the world; He is its personal and 
creative centre. He is not the divine soul-stuff out of which 
humanity is made, with a doubtful consciousness, and a difference 
from us only in degree; He is the Creator of the New Humanity. 

So that if freedom must always be limited to remain free, and if . 
it must be limited at last only by the principle that creates it, then 
the redemption of Christ must be the last regulative principle in the 
freedom of a church. The last authority of the redeemed is 
the Redeemer as ‘such. Hence, surely, also, if, the most 
venerable society in Christendom renounced as its norm the 
apostolic Word of the Cross, which created Christendom, or, 
if it diluted it into.an ideal process, a moral principle, or 
a sentimental sympathy, it would ‘cease to be a church in 
that act. It would’ certainly cease to be free. It would 
renounce the Holy Spirit, whose source and matter and liberty are , { 
historically in that Word alone. And>the renunciation would be í 
no less complete, though-it were effected in a quite solemn way, to 
the accompaniment of prayers and speeches of the most exaltée 
kind about the absolvte powers of a church that cherished the 
Master’s spirit. It wculd be a renunciation of the Gospel, which 
is the repudiation of the Holy Spirit, and the suicide of a church. 

The point in the present article is, therefore, this: Liberty is 
illicit which renounces its creative principle. But the creative 
principle of the Church has historically been the Gospel I have, 
described. (It confuses or evades the issue to say vaguely tha 
the creator of the Church’s liberty is Christ. Historically, as 
matter of fact, it was such a Christ, the Christ of the Apost 
Redemption.) Therefcre the denial, or the ignoring of that Go, 
is not lawful in a church so created. Another community t 
church is then created, upan another principle. 















III. 

Vox populi vox Dei, if itever be true, is certainly not 
Church for. its Gospel., Jhe Church, here at least, i 
mocracy; and the Cross is not.the mere symbol or c 
free rights of the natural spiritual man. The society o 
rights or liberties but what-grace and its freedom 
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Church, the Vox Dei is the continuity, not of spiritual insight or 
sense, but of the creative act and historic Word, with all its infinite 
finality, in the uncreated Jesus Christ. It is there, in the Gospel, 
that the inexhaustible God gives the final account of Himself, His 
will and purpose; and there He speaks and achieves the atoning, 
saving, and ruling word for all history and humanity. There alcne 
is the Word to the conscience that makes society morally safe and 
finally free. The best that the Vox Populi can do in the Church is 
to take home that gift and to'unfold it ; to confess, praise, obey, and 
serve, in all modern ways, a God really known as eternal holy Leve 
only in that crucial Act and commanding Word. Itisa Word that 
stands over the Church within it; and, so long as the Bible, w:th 
sts creative record, is not wiped from the historic consciousness of 
the race, it stands fast if every vote in a church or council turned 
false. That renunciation would simply be the Church unchurching 
itself, and leaving the Communion of Saints, the evangelical scli- 
darity, and the apostolic succession. 

And, if it were said here that the Church is a mere name, and 
that the Christian society by any other name would work as well— 
that only betrays how far the self-unchurching has already gone 
beyond mere name. For what is lost (amid any amount of sub- 
jective devoutness) is the whole past, the evangelical continuity of 
that company, the legacy of the new creation, the social communion 
with the Redeemer, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. When 
any community ceases to care whether it is a real Church of tre 
Apostolic Gospel, so long as it is for the hour rationally free, pious, 
and social, that simply means that evangelical liberty has been 
lost in the assertive liberty of the atomic, unhistoric, natural man 
exercised on a religious matter. Such a body then means nothing 
for the Gospel any more. To renounce the Word is, in principle, 
to dissolve the Church. 

If this be dogmatism, it is only because the Church is dogmatic 
its very nature, by the final Word of the Cross that created it, 
by the Act of God that it has in trust to confess. (An absolute 
cannot but dogmatise, however amply.) Its existence in the 
of the world is the grand dogmatism of history, parallel 

higher level) to the dogmatism of humanity in asserting i:s 
in Nature’s face, or to the dogmatism of the reason in 
ics. It is the head and front of the new soul’s godly 
on in Creation ; and, amid history, it is its eternal defiance 
t there is much religious levity and mental obscurantism 

ice and outcry against the dogmatic. It is the children 
inking themselves wiser in their generation than the 

It only means that the intelligence of Chris- 
ited to a criticism of its forms, and not applied tə 
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an exploration of its coment, which becomes a matter of the 
. sympathies alone. 


IV. 


_ No church, no minister | has any right to claim freedom from 
the apostolic word, but on'y for that word. The Free Churches, 
especially, have their righ-|to freedom only in their prior duty to 
this Gospel. If it could 7e shown that an Established Church 
could better serve the Gospel, and better promote that spiritual 
liberty and fraternity of ihe! conscience created only by the Gospel, 
then the Free Churches woald have no case whatever. The politics 
of the matter would not-cchcern them, however important for the 
mere voter. The politics ofreligion are those that are prescribed by 
the nature of the Gospel, ard not by the ideals of democracy. If the 
Free Churches touched politics then as churches, it would only 
be to declare that political machinery must follow the deeper ethic 
(which we do believe to be democratic), and must promote the final 
righteousness of the Gospel and its requirements. As a matter of 
fact, we generally find that where evangelical liberty has given 
place to rational or political, the ardour of a Free Church soon 
abates. A Free Church car|never live on free thought, nor on a free 
democracy as morally suprme. It can only live on a Free Gospel, 
that is, on souls whose co-isciences Jesus Christ has made free by 
His Redemption. And all permanent liberty, whether of thought 
or democracy, rests on that evangelical release at the long 
last. Between a Church and a democracy is this eternal 
gulf, that a democracy recognises no authority but what arises 
from itself, and a ChuccF| none but what is imposed on it from 
without. The one believesin self-help, the otherin Redemption. 
















i V. 


As Harnack lately said (= Jatho, ‘‘ all freedom is but a means, 
“notan end ” ; except tae.freedom we experience in being in C 
our Redeemer, our Mears and End. And that freedom į 
trinsically an obedience. | For we are His property muc 
than His brethren. Such is the only liberty the soul was m 
last; it is an end in itsel; and every limitation of freedom 
and needful fora Christian-which can be truly shown to b 
to that. Such was the limiafion that the free Grace of 
took in Christ. It is the ve-y principle of the Incarnatio 
the humiliation of the Cooss, its strait gate, and 
therewith. It is morai Recemption as the supreme e 
liberty, and its historic principle. Much popula 
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absolute freedom is long out of date, and as hollow as it is stale. 
Let us turn from it to seek into the inner grounds of things, to 
read matter in which every word is weighed, and which demands 
that we shall linger and attend, and let us ask ourselves, 
and stir others to ask, why we want any freedom. What 
is its content? What is its principle—its source—its goal? That 
is the question of the hour. What right have we to freedom? Have 
we any rights that are not gifts, and lay us under obligation? 
Are we still floundering, a century to the rear, among the natural, _ 
inherent, undonated rights of man? Whose freemen are we? 
Who gave us our freedom? What is the nature and manner and 
obligation of the gift? Is it not a gift? Is it but an instinct, or, 
perhaps, the captive of our own spear? Does it not speak of a giver, 
more even than of the gift? What or whom do we serve by it? 
What is the duty that creates our right? Isit duty to self, duty to 
truth, or duty to Christ ?—to our self-culture, to philosophy, or to 
the Gospel? The free Grace of God means that before Him (i.e. 
at bottom) we have no rights. If we had rights before God, we 
should have deserts, and grace would not be free. We have 
nothing we have not received. That is our true spiritual equality. 
It is an equality before God of nothingness, of impotence, an 
equality of absolute indebtedness, an equality of a common perdition 
but for the saving Grace and Gift and Liberty of God. It is the 
equality of the Reformation, and not of the Revolution. On 
nothing was Christ more explicit than on this equality of Grace. 
To every man this penny. The more we live in Christ with the 
best of our race, the more we realise that man has no liberty at the 
long last but what His finished and funded Redemption gives us. 
Let us think and speak less of our liberty, and more of our 
Liberator. Let us be more concerned that He should have free 
course in the world than that we should, or our liberty, or our inde- 
pendence, or our propaganda. There are Christians with whom 
iberty is more practically potent than Christ is. 

What was it that made the tremendous strength of Calvinism ? 
at makes some form of Calvinism indispensable and immortal ? 
sas this, that it cared more to secure the freedom of God than of 
That is what it found in the Cross. That is why it has been 
eatest contribution to public liberty ever made. Secure that 
free. Seek first the freedom of God, and all other freedom 
added to you. The Calvinistic doctrine of predestination 
undation of modern public liberty; and it was an awful 
secure God’s freedom in Grate at any cost. And we must 
erspective in that doctrine (though we need not feel that 
ne in precisely the same form). We must put free 
r before free thought or action. It is the creative 
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centre for thought’s freecon in the realm of Christian truth. To 
secure a long freedom, let 1s>e more concerned about God’s freedom 
than man’s, about the freedem of the Word than the freedom of the 
Church, or the pulpit. -16 us care first for such a free word as 
secures God in His freedcr.’ Let the historic Word of Grace have 


` its way with us. Then the Church must be free. But a Church free- 


dom which, in the name:of free-thought individualism, feels itself. 
free to abolish that Aposto-ic Word and succession, is destroying 
Word, Church, freedom, axd future, all together. And to despise 


” such prophesyings as mearingless is to announce that the destruc- 


` 


| We will boil down all the religions to an essence, and this pe 


_ method of a minimal religon. Cursed with the crowd’s 


for belief. We may ofer people their least commo 


tion has already begun. 


VI. . 
Surely there is a paimta ar which evolutionary Christianity ceases 
to be Christian. To incluċe all is to care for nothing but inclusion 
—which is an empty cizcE without a circumference, a void and 
formless infinite. There is a point at which the modifying of. 
faith must cease its accommodation to the time, and limit its whole- 
some reduction ef the ponderous fabrics which descend to us out 
of the past. A liberal th2o-ogy properly enough claims, and this is” 
substantially held among 15, that as belief develops in one direction 
it shall be reduced in anozher. But how far may that go? That is the 
great Church question o? tre hour. It is not: May we modify and 
revise? That is long setted. But how far modify? That is the © 
question. What is the vse of the old fustian about a right to 
liberty which we have nov got? -Let us face the actual and exact 
question. What is the peint at which reduction becomes extinc- 
tion, and modification ~“tr=nsmutation, and re-statement another 
Gospel? Where shall-w= rally and stand? Just where does a 
modified Christianity become another religion? There is no 
question so serious for the churches to-day. And there is none 
that, as they become mass meetings, they are less disposed to face, 
few that they resent mor being compelled to face. It is not 
question of liberty, but only of the liberty to believe as we plea 
in a Church of the Gospe: 
. Now there are some extreme people: even sis are ready to 
Yes, there must be a Emit. There is a general and funda 
truth of religion. We must stop there. We must apply, 













will be our test. -> 
Well, if our object is © get in the greatest possible n 
the quickest possible -ime} we may be tempted to p 


we may increase the supoly of believers by reducin 
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But, if our object be to glorify God’s gift in Christ and His 
salvation, with a secondary interest in His popularity, we shall 
seek a maximal religion, and let people come in not as we 
bring them, but as that does. We shall offer them their 
greatest common measure. The Church will offer the world some- 
thing worth the scale of its great reason and imagination. And 
that is the amplitude of the historic and apostolic Gospel, which 
has room to carry us all, and power to rule us, and is not small 
enough to go into each man’s pocket like a tame creature and lie , 
still. 


Vil. 


* The question crucial for religion at this present hour concerns, 
above all, historic Christianity. It is the question whether direct 
soul certainty (and with it the spiritual future) is certainty of some- 
thing fontal in the past, or only in the present. Is it a faith 
or a gaze? Is it the will’s answer to a divine act, or a vision 
of the inward eye? Does it depend on faith in the past or 
intuition of the present—on faith working back historically 
through the Church’s living line to rest on an eternal Christ and 
His claim of right, or on insight which discerns with sufficient 
clearness and force the whole spiritual idea immediately present 
in experience, enriched, of course, by a Christ merely historic 
but much out of date. It is a question of historic, in the sease 
of apostolic and evangelical, Christianity; of a Christ always 
equally mediatorial, and of such a Christ as the sole condition 
psychologically of the directness, fulness, and certainty in man’s 
experience of a loving God. It is a question of the prime (and not 
merely ancillary) function of history in faith, of the authority of 
something historically and finally given, which is the marrow of 
the Church’s living tradition, Roman or Protestant. And to that 
uestion our answer is that the centre of gravity and source of 
thority for any Church is Christ’s person and act, historic, yet 
mediate. We cannot throw it over, and start on a fresh and 
tionary revelation arising in the modern consciousness. It 
ething divinely final for the destiny of the race, something 
merges in the past, and has a miraculous power (by 
it) to convert itself from past to present; which has been 
n the history of the Church for two thousand years; and 
s in to-day’s experience as surely and directly and 
ely as it did in that of the first century. It is a 
t Word, and Gospel—nét an infallible Bible, nor 
heology, but a continuous act of Gospel, pointed 
sent always; which has done so much to create 
isation that to throw it over for a mere con- 
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tinuity of the ‘‘ Christian spirit,” or ‘‘ the ideal Reason,” would 
cause that civilisation to coilapse in course of time, or be lost in 
the sand of a subjectivism which has begun to silt up and choke 
us already. And for the seke of the Gospel, our first social duty 
is to repair the great negl=ctinto which we have allowed the unique 
conception and function of the Church to fall. 


i VIIL. 


3 What, then, is the priaciple of the historic Gospel which made 

the Church, and society as affected by the Church? What is the ` 
Apostolic and New Testament revelation, God’s central, final 
gift, the gift which is tke source of the soul’s release, the 
creator of the Church’s lif2, the secret of its society, and the prin- e 
ciple of its theological freedom and progress? For that is the 
principle which forms also the limit of freedom within such a 
Church. More remotely, it is the condition of freedom everywhere 
else. And we cannot prcfitebly discuss miracles, for instance, till 
we settle it. 

I should like to see the whole Church confessing but one Article, 
stating at once the source cf her life, the principle of her action, 
and the warrant of her freeéom. I mean, of course, that it should 
be the collective message of the Church and not the exacted 
subscription of individuals. 

First (in preamble), she would recognise that the central question 
of practical religion for men as we actually find them is one of 
the conscience—How shail Humanity stand before its righteous 
Judge? How shall man be just with Holy God? All construc- 
tions and interpretations, whether of the world or of the soul, are 
secondary to that. And tc that question God’s answer is the 
message of Grace, that the Judge inflexible is already on our side, 
that our Lord is our Lover, and our Holy One our Redeemer. 

And second (in substance), that that holy Grace, on which 
everything turns, is not mere graciousness, not mere benefice 
favour, and not fatherly Sindness, but is consummate, fing 
and effectual only as the sef-donation of God, at a point cr 
for His Kingdom and for human destiny in the justi 
reconciling. Cross of Jesus Christ the eternal Son, our risen 
who in that Act creates His Church by His eternal Spiri 
gives Himself, and the Holy One is Redeemer, only there 

This is not an article of theology, nor a tentative inte 
by apostles of a vast, vague spiritual impression they fe 
positive features of its own ;but it is the statement of th 
God’s act, the marrow'of Christian religion, the object 
of faith. To leave that ltvirg tradition and experien 
another faith. Some maz prefer, according to their 
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to develop the sanctifying influence of such a faith rather than the 
justifying. That matters less, so long as they do not deny what they 
do not prefer. And it is not a question whether we hold these things 
as truth, but whether they hold us as power. Faith is not faith in 
truths, but in powers. Such limitation of freedom is really its 
concentration, and therefore its power. 

Some minds marvel that all this pother should go on about such 
truth over their heads; and they discharge themselves of trouble 
by reflecting that one theology is about as good as another; mean- 
time, to work for man’s good! But the same people, if they had been 
present when Peter healed the lame man at the temple gate, would 
have insisted that he should tour the town and cure every invalid 

, in Jerusalem instead of turning to preach theological sermons about 
the Cross and the Resurrection. If these things are true, they are 
man’s good. And if all heartily believed them the power of heal- 
ing would be a social power in daily use. All Christian work, all 
human good, is only the expansion of God’s redeeming work in 
Christ. What they call theology here is not a scheme of God but 
the will of God; it is not only for man’s good—it is man’s one life 
and hope. We need not wonder that some Christians would lay life 
down for these truths, which others have come to think it the 
essence of Christianity to give them liberty to deny. To discard 
such faith is to cast away the soul’s one foundation. For what we 
find we have to do with, when we have graduated in well-doing, 
when we have not only played with it, when we have not only done 
much good but really been educated by it, what we find is not simply 
human backwardness, nor is it the untowardness of fate, but it is 
human guilt and perdition. We always run up against that dead 
wall. Christ is not the crown of man’s optimism; He must be the 
Saviour of his despair. What the Cross must save is not human 
nature, but human lostness. Human nature is great and wonderful ; 
it is human will that has the blight and the doom. And we find in 
uch a creed as I have named not a mere article of belief, but the 
atement of the one power of God to the will’s salvation. It isa 
ter both of obedience and honour to His Holy Name, as He 
ls it, and it is also the one hope for stricken humanity. Nothing 
us the whole Christ but our despair. (Matt. viii., 23-27.) 





















IX. 


uch a principle questions easily arise, such as that con- 
relation between Christ and the Spirit. But these are 
eological thought and progress, under the guidance of 
and a personal religion revolving on the Gospel I 
are matters of a liberal, experient, and scientific 
ng from the historic Word and taste of salvation. 
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They are not at the mercy of theological liberalism; where 
theology is not an intelligeat confession of grace but a section of 
culture and a departmeit of the rational man, resting on his 
rational claim to be the fral arbiter, and to make the sanity of 
modern scholars the chief test of apostolic inspiration, and the final 
measure of any possible Christ. 


X. 


The issue raised by ou- present mists and low temperatures is a 
much more serious matzer for the Churches, and therefore for 
humanity, than any of the pclitical questions which engross passion 
for the moment, and whic, if allowed to monopolise the Christian 
soul, would sterilise it. We are at a parting of the ways and a crisis 
of the Spirit which involvzs the Church’s whole future, and, what is 
more, the future of such 2 Gospel as the world most needs. We 
cannot act in the name of a toleration to which nothing but tolera- 
tion seems supremely dear, nor can we tolerate in the name of a 
charity which has no fixed iruth at its source. The Church cannot 
be asked to treat as otiose the moral (i.e., evangelical) Gospel that 
created it, and which is its sapreme trust from God—the Gospel of 
an atoning Saviour and His Kingdom. Its decay among us is a 
disease from which our ex-remities have already begun to die. 
Our foreign missions will never cease to welter and dwindle till we 
have settled this -issue, amd made our choice with heart, and 
strength, and mind, so that our creed is not our burden and 
problem, but our stay and power. Too many are occupied in 
throwing over precious cargo; they are lightening the ship even 
of its fuel. i 

It seems to some that, if the matter is left by the experients of 
faith to the amateurs of charity, and, if the issue is not sharpened 
to a clear alternative which subdues the heart to the will, and the 
intellect to both, we are abcut to glide into the same condition ag 
was produced by eighteenth century Arianism. And we can b 
saved from it only by some evangelical movement, if not 
emotional, yet as large, positive, and fit for the time as was tha 
Wesley and his peers. For, when Paul’s Christ goes dow 
Churches certainly follow. 

The Church was create by the resurrection of the 
Redeemer, and if it discard for any liberty the princi 
creation it parts with its l-fe as a Church. 
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[If the present article be forme too compressed, may I say 
turing to offer a discussion of jis subject on larger and more h 
especially as it concerns Indepemlency) in a volume which 
Stoughton are now publishing- satitled Faith, - Freedom, an 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON VIVISECTION. 


FTER five years and a half, during which they have held 
A seventy meetings, the Royal Commission on Vivisection 
have issued their report, and have made six recommendations. 
They are as follows :— 

(1) An increase in the Inspectorate. 

(2) Further limitations as regards the use of Curare. 

(3) Stricter provisions as to the definition and practice of 
Pithing. 

(4) Additional restrictions regulating the painless destruction cf 
animals which show signs of suffering after experiment. 

(5) A change in the method of selecting and in the constitutioa 
of the Advisory Body to the Secretary of State. 

(6) Special records by experimenters in certain cases. 

These six recommendations seem to be based on the proposed 
alterations of the law, contained in my Bill, which I placed before 
the Commissioners when I gave my evidence. It was hardly to b2 
expected that with two licensed vivisectors and Sir William 
Church, late President of the Royal College of Physicians, sitting 
as members of this Commission it was likely that my Bill would 
receive entire endorsement. It is, however, a matter upon which 
the anti-vivisectionists may congratulate themselves that every one 
f the recommendations signed unanimously by this Commission 
gn the direction of enforcing greater restrictions upon the practice 
ivisection, and constitutes a recognition, which it gives me the 
est pleasure to acknowledge, of the justice of the claims set 
in my evidence. 

e other hand, it is a significant fact that the claims ptt 
y some of the vivisectors for the relaxation of the existing 
and for the enlargement of their powers over vivisected 
ye been entirely ignored. Further, I take leave to draw 
of the public to the fact that the Commissioners state 
rey’s views placed before them in his evidence were 
n ‘absolutely reprehensibte,”’ and they came to the 
at it appears to us that to grant a licence or 
any person holding such views as those formerly 
r. Klein, and as those entertained by Dr. 
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“ Pembrey, is calculated to create serious misgivings in 1 the minds 

“of the public.” 

The first recommenéation of the Commissioners recognises the 
validity of our complaint that although the law of 1876 contem-. 
plated the necessity of inspection, the inspection provided by the ` 
Home Office has never been efficient (Q. 10758). Backed by this 
recommendation of the Commissioners, it will be the business of 
the National Anti-viviseccion Society to urge upon Parliament a 
change in the law that shall provide that inspectors shall always 
be present throughout every serious physiological operation upon 
animals in a laboratory. Of this class of operations there were 
performed during 1910, 4:939, and it ought not to be impossible, 
either by reducing the number of experiments or increasing the 
number of inspectors, to secure the. presence of one of them 
throughout every operation. 

The second recommendation deals with the use of Curare, and 
it is satisfactory to observe that some of the Commissioners state 
that they “are of opinion that the use of Curare should be 
“altogether prohibited ° I entertain the hope that the House of 
Commons may share that opinion and totally abolish the use of 
this appalling drug, in accordance with Clause 2, Sub-section 7, of. 
my Bill. 

The stricter provisions -ecomménded ‘in the practice of Pithing 
by the Commissioners in the third recommendation constitute a 
recognition of the validity of Miss Lind-Aff-Hageby’s evidence 
-on this subject. She stated to the Commissioners (Q. 9730) that 
the Pithing done by Dz. Brodie and Miss Cullis was not efficient. 
“The spinal cord and the medulla oblongata having been left 
“intact.” In future the Commissioners recommend “that no 
“lesser operation thar a complete destruction of the brain or 
“‘ decapitation should be eccepted as equivalent to the production 

‘of complete anzesthesia. We also think it desirable that t 

“operation of Pithing a warm-blooded animal with a view to 
“experiment should be ccnducted only by a licensed person, 
“that the operation itself should be performed under an ade 

‘‘anzsthetic.” If Parament fulfils these most salutary 
“mendations, they will ke protecting from cruelty many t 
of wretched little frogs every year., 

The fourth recommendation of the Commissione 
“ Additional restrictiors regulating the painless des 
‘animals which show signs of suffering after experi 
be instituted. Here it. is to be regretted tha 
Commissioners came to define what these restriction, 
recommended, should b2, chey amounted to nothin; 
service to the unfortunete suffering animals. Fo 
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into their recommendation the opinion of the experimenter “as to 


“whether the animal is suffering severe pain or not, or whether 
“that severe pain is likely to endure,” -and those for whom I 
speak are not prepared to accept ‘‘the opinion of the experi- 
‘menter ” on this matter. And we see no reason why we should, 
for if the treatment of animals in laboratories is to be left to “‘ the 
‘opinion of the experimenter,” even the miserable Act of 1876 
might as well be torn up. It is with grateful satisfaction we 
observe that Colonel Lockwood, Sir William Collins, and Dr. 
Wilson only signed this recommendation with a reservation which 
runs as follows: ‘‘ We think that if, in the course of scientific 
“ investigation, the pursuit of knowledge leads to the infliction 
‘Sof real or obvious suffering, it is right that the pursuit should 
“cease rather than the infliction of suffering should continue- 
“ Within these limitations the evidence shows that a large and 
“ legitimate field for research upon living animals is included, 
“and we do not recall any really fruitful results obtained by any 
“ experimenter who appeared before us which would have been 
' “ seriously prejudiced by such limitations. - The weight of the 
“evidence in this direction is very remarkable.” They enforce 
j this most humane reservation with the following caustic comment 
' “upon their colleagues with whom they disagree: “ We are 
“ unable to appreciate the position taken up by our colleagues on 
“this question. They urge the necessity for ‘additional safe- 
“< guards against pain,’ and they recommend that ‘ an inspector 
“ ‘should have power to order the painless destruction of any 
“‘animal which, having been the subject of any experiment, 
*** shows signs of obvious suffering or considerable pain, even 
“ ‘though the object of the experiment may not have been 
“ ‘attained.’ They accordingly recognise the principle that, in 
‘the case of any experiment, the requirement of immediate 
destruction upon the appearance of signs of obvious suffering 
ay be enforced. We recommend that this be a statutory 
uirement upon the experimenter in every such case.” 
fifth recommendation of the Commissioners is the natural 
my exposure of the scandal perpetrated by the Home Office 
ho referred an application for licences to a private Society 
rs. The Commissioners are of opinion that the Home 
hould select as his advisers no person who holds a 
also are of opinion that the names of such persons 
d be published, and they condemn the ‘“‘ present 
ference to the Associationefor the Advancement of 
esearch,” which is the magniloquent title of this 
of vivisectors. 
mendation will not be of much service in pro- 
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tecting animals from illegal and outfagedous.treatment unless the 
Home Secretary makes: it universally obligatory upon the ex- 
perimenters to furnish -him with the reports of their operations 
immediately after they*aave been performed, and unless such | 
reports are available tc the public. It will be our duty, therefore, 
to urge that these two additions are inserted in any future legisla- | 
tion on the matter. eo 

It will be observed tiatall these six recommendations, with the 
exception of Pithing, with which I have not myself dealt, embody 
in a modified form all the provisions of my Bill, and when it is 
remembered that these recommendations are made unanimously, it 
becomes impossible tc. doubt that all the Commissioners, even 
including the vivisectars, became convinced, after hearing all tite 
‘evidence, that the Act ož 1876 has never afforded adequate protection 
to animals in the laboratories in this country. 

Having recognised the validity of my claims in this most 
illuminating manner, the Commissioners, nevertheless, have been 
good enough to deal ina manifestly hostile spirit with the charges 
I have brought against tke Home Office officials. I recognise in 
this manifestation a deep. and subtle diplomacy. Sir ‘Mackenzie 
Chalmers, one of the Commissioners, was at the time that I gave 
my evidence the chief permanent official.at the Home Office, and it 
was his unfortunate fate ta sit at the table and receive, as it were in 
his own person, the ser=es of charges against his office which it was 
my duty to formulate în my evidence. After I had specified my 
charges against the Home Office under twelve headings and had 
adduced specific cases end_instances to support each of my accusa- 
tions, undismayed by the presence of the august head of the Office, 
I fulfilled what I believed. to be a solemn duty by concluding this 
portion of my evidence-with the following words: ‘‘ I hope I have 
“ shown the Commissicn that the Home Office have repudiated the 
* duty of protecting animals from unjustifiable suffering ; that th 
“ have constituted themselves the consistent injudicial defend 
‘ of the vivisectors, prctecting them from the punishment whi 
“is their duty themselves fp see inflicted upon them ; that the 
“ appointed biassed inspectors; that they have given lic 
‘* men who have shamelzssly and publicly proclaimed their 
“ inhumanity; that they have improperly allowed the 
“our opinion, to be guided for years by a private 
“ vivisectors, formed ‘for the very purpose of bringing 
“bear upon them, if I may say so, to neglect that whic 
‘‘do for the protection of animals; and I invite thi 
“to acknowledge that — have laid before them am 
“ show that the Home Office officials have for thir 
“the solemn trust placed upon them by Parliame 
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I harbour the suspicion that to secure the signature of Sir 
Mackenzie Chalmers to the six recommendations, some of whic. 
constitute a direct recognition of the validity of my charges agains: 

} the Home Office, it was necessary, as far as possible, to depreciate 
the gravity of the accusations I had made against Sir Mackenzie’s 
office, and the recommendations having been duly made, I do noz 
in the least grudge the delicate emollient to Sir Mackenzie’s 
susceptibilities tendered to him by his colleagues at my expense. 

For every specific charge that I made I adduced specific evidence. 
In no case do the Commissioners presume to suggest that the 
evidence I laid before them was false. They merely say that the 

? evidence is not sufficient ground for a ‘‘ general charge.’ 
Upfortunately, when I was substantiating each charge before 

; them under cross-examination this defence was not suggested tc 
me. I made each charge, gave solid evidence to support it, anc 

\ then passed to the next charge. If I had imagined that by and by 

À my production of a single case, or of two or three cases, to support 
\ each charge would be taken to imply that I had no more to produce, 

I should have stayed a week and snowed them under with iteratec 
2 examples of the laches of the Home Office. I could fill a volume 
“a with them. 

‘ The Commissioners, however, having thus formulated their 

aversion to ‘‘ general charges ” based on only a few illuminating 
instances of each, I may be permitted to point out to them that they 
themselves have indulged in a ‘‘ general charge’’ against no one 
in particular, without citing a single item of evidence to support it. 
Paragraph 27 of their report runs as follows: 






















‘* We desire further to state that the harrowing descriptions and 
illustrations of operations inflicted on animals, which are freely 
circulated by post, advertisement or otherwise, are in many cases 
calculated to mislead the public, so far as they suggest that the 
animals in question were not under an anesthetic.’’ 


think we are entitled to know to what the Commissioners 
e they are here referring. The National Anti-Vivisection 
rz has long ago made it an inviolable rule that no publication 
ted by itself, or by any of its branches, which has not been 
fully supervised by myself and those whom I invite tc 
in minute and exact precautions against inaccuracy. 
Commissioners find the views of Dr. Pembrey 
le’? they do not generally charge all the vivisection 
usly with his views. And when they charge anyone 
isleading ’’ publications from the anti-vivisection 
should be equally specific and tell us of whom 
I decline for myself and the society I represent 
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to be made responsible by innuendo in this manner for publications 
and actions with whick we have nothing to do, and over which we 
have no control. 

A word is necessary Concerning the Research Defence Society. 
The public will observe a diverting and a significant episode 
relating to this ridiculous organisation. The first episode is 
diverting ; the second; significant. 

(1) The researchers appear to have been unable to find any 
individual among them with sufficient valour to face the Com- 
mission as their representative, and endure the ordeal of cross- 
“examination. 

(2) Lord Cromer, wao has ingloriously presided over this 
pusillanimous body, has; on the ground of ill health, which we 
must all regret, resigned his position as its President on the 
appearance of the Report. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I have in this article practically 
confined my remarks to observations upon the main report which 
bears the signatures of all the surviving Commissioners. I 
have not space here to say more of the reservation memor- 
andum of Colonel Lockwood, Sir William Collins, and Dr. 
Wilson, than that the gratitude of every individual in our great 
movement goes out to them for what they have done for the poor 
animals in the laboratories in this country. 

No one who has follawed the proceedings of this Commission 
with an unbiassed obs2rvation can fail to realise in what an 
atmosphere of extreme difficulty the cause of humaneness to 
vivisected animals has Bad to be upheld by the minority on the 
board whenever the claims of science were advanced. But though 
in a minority in thet secluded precinct, those who have so 
successfully maintained. there the cause of mercy have been 
‘supported in their splendid efforts by that rising tide of kindne 
which, flowing up all over the civilised world, will never be stay: 
though all the physiologists on earth combine against it. 








STEPHEN -COLER 


INDIVIDUALISM AND SOCIALISM. 


T HE controversy between Individualism and Socialism, the 

claim of the personal unit as against the claim of the collec- 
tive community, is of ancient date. Yet it is ever new and con- 
stantly presented afresh. It even seems to become more acute as 
civilisation progresses. Every scheme of social reform, every 
powerful manifestation of individual energy, raises anew a problem 
that is never out of date. 

In politics, and especially in the politics of constitutional cour- 
tries of which England is the type, there are normally two parties. 
There is the party that holds by tradition, by established order 
and solidarity, the maintenance of the ancient hierarchical const:- 
tution of society, and in general distinguishes itself by a prefer- 
ence for the old over the new. There is, on the other side, the party 
that insists on progress, on freedom, on the reasonable demands 
of the individual, on the adaptation of the accepted order to chang- 
ing conditions, and in general distinguishes itself by a preference 
bor the new over the old. The first may be-called the party of struc- 
, and the second the party of function. In England we know 
dherents of one party as Conservatives and those of the other 
as Liberals or Radicals. 
politics of social hygiene there are the same two factors: 
of structure and the party of function. In their nature and 
position to each other they correspond to the two parties 
political field. But they have changed their character 
ames: the party of structure is here Socialism or Col- 
party of function is Individualism. And while the 
nservative of early days, was allied to Collectivism, 
the Liberal of early days, to Individualism, that 
has ceased to be invariable owing to the confused 
the old political parties have nowadays shifted 
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their ground.” We may thus see a Liberal who is a Collectivist 
when a Collectivist meas:re involves that innovation in adjustment 
to new needs which is ofthe essence of Liberalism, and we may see 
a Conservative who is en Individualist when Individualism involves 
that maintenance of the-existing order which is of the essence of 
Conservatism. Whe-lizx a man is a Conservative or a Liberal, 
he may incline either t>: Socialism or to Individualism without 
breaking with his polĒical tradition. It is, therefore, impossible ‘ 
to import any politica. animus into the antagonism between `° 
Individualism and See which prevails in the sphere of 
social hygiene. 2 

We cannot hope to se clearly the grave problems involved by 
this fundamental divergence between Socialism and Individualisp 
unless we understand vhat each is founded on and what it is 
aiming at. a ° 

When we seek to inquire how it is that the Socialist ideal exerts 
so powerful an attractr on the human mind, and why it is ever 
seeking new modes of -p-actical realisation, we cannot fail to per- 
ceive that it ultimately -p-oceeds from the primitive need of mutual 
help, a need which was fet long before the appearance of humanity; 

If, however, we keep strictly to our immediate mammalian tradi- 
tions it may be said thet the earliest Socialist community is the 
family with its trinity of father, mother, and child. The primi- 
tive family constitutes a group which is conditioned by the needs 
of each member. East individual is subordinated to the whole. 
The infant needs the n>fier and the mother needs the infant; they 
both need the father and fe father needs both for the complete satis- 
faction of his own activ-t=s. Socially and economically this primi- 
tive group is a unit, and -f broken up into its individual parts these d 
would be liable to perish- i 

However we may mriūply our social unit, however we may en- 
large and elaborate it, However we may juggle with the results 
we cannot disguise the 2=ential fact. At the centre of-every so 
agglomeration, however vast, however small, lies the social 4 
of the family of which ach individual is by himself either uy 
to live or unable to reproduce—unable, that is to say, to gr. 
two fundamental needs-o hunger and love. 

There are many pecp-e who, while willing to a 
family is, in a sense, a composite social unit of which eac 
need of the other partz; so that all are mutually boun 
seek to draw a firm Ime of distinction between th 
society. Family life, they declare, is not irreconcil 
dividualism ; it is mereEy xn égoisme a trois. It is, 
cult to see how such a dstinction can be maintain 
look at the matter theo-e-ically or practically. In 
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like Great Britain, for instance, every Englishman (excluding new 
immigrants) is related by blood to every other Englishman, as 
would become clearer if every man possessed his pedigree for 
a thousand years back. When we remember, further, also, that 
every nation has been overlaid by invasions, warlike or peaceful, 
from neighbouring lands, and has indeed been originally formed in 
this way, since no people has sprung up out of the soil of its own 
land, we must further admit that the nations themselves form one 
family related by blood. 

Our genealogical relation to our fellows is too remote and ex- 
tensive to concern us much practically and sentimentally, though 
it is well that we should realise it. If we put it aside, we have stil! 
to remember that our actual need of our fellows is not definitely to 
be distinguished from the mutual needs of the members of the 
smallest social unit, the family. So dependent indeed on society 
is the individual that there has always been a certain plausibility 
in the old idea of the Stoics, countenanced by St. Paul and so oftea 
revived in later days, that society is an organism in which the ir- 
dividuals are merely, as we now term it, cells, depending for their 
significance on the whole to which they belong. Just as the animel 
is, as Hegel, the metaphysician, called it, a ‘‘ nation,” and Dareste, 
the physiologist, a ‘‘ city,’’ made up of cells which are individuals 
having a common ancestor, so the actual nation, the real city, is 
an animal made up of individuals which are cells having a common 
ancestor. Man is a social animal in constant action and reaction 
with all his fellows of the same group—a group which becomes eve- 
greater as civilisation advances—and Socialism is merely the 
formal statement of this ultimate social fact.* 

There is a divinity that hedges certain words. ‘A sacred terror 
warns the profane off them as off something that might blast the 
eholder’s sight. In fact, it is so, and even a clear-sighted person 
ay be blinded by such a word. Of these words none is more 
ical than: the word-‘‘ Socialism.” Not so very long ago a pro- 
nt public man, of high intelligence but evidently susceptible 
terror-striking influence of words, went to Glasgow to deliver 
ress on Social Reform. He warned his hearers against 
, and told them that, though so much talked about, it had 
one inch of progress; of practical Socialism or 
there were no signs at all. Yet, as some of his 
nted out, he gave his address in a municipally 
illuminated by municipal lights, to an audience 
rgely arrived in municipal tram-cars travelling 













ialism ” is said to date from about the year.1835. Leroux 
vented it, in opposition to the term “ individualism,” but at 
come so necessary and so obvious a term that it is difficuit 
hom it was first used. 


35 
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through streets owned, maintained, and guarded by the muni- 
cipality. This audience was largely educated in State schools, 
in which their children. nowadays can receive not only free 
education and free jooks, but, if necessary, free food and 
free medical inspecticn and treatment. Moreover, the members 
of this same audienze, thus assured of the non-existence of , 
Socialism, are entitlec ta free treatment in the municipal hospital, 
should an infective dis2ase overtake then ; the municipality provides 
them freely with concerts and picture galleries, golf courses, and 
swimming ponds; ani in old age, finally, if duly qualified, they 
‘receive a State pension. Now all these measures are socialistic, 
and Socialism is nothing more nor less than a complicated web of 
such measures; the sccialistic State, as some have put it, is simply 
a great national co-oferetive association of which the Government 
is the board of managers. i 

It is said by some who disclaim any tendency to Socialism, that 
what they desire is nat the State ownership of the means of produc- n 
tion but State regulation. The distinction thus assumed is not, 
however, valid. The very people who make this distinction are 
often enthusiastic advocates of an enlarged navy and a more 
powerful army. Yet these can only be provided by taxation, and 5 
every tax in a democratic State is a socialistic measure and involves 
collective ownership of the proceeds, whether they are applied to 
making guns or swimming baths. Every step in the regulation of 
industry assumes the rights of society over individualistic produc- 
tion and is, therefore, socialistic: Itisa question ‘of less or more, 
but except along th2se lines there is no Socialism at all to be 

_ reckoned with in the practical affairs of the world. That revolu- 
‘tionary Socialism of tke dogmatically systematic school of Karl 
Marx, which desired to transfer society at a single stroke by taking 
over and centralising zll the means: of production, may now 
regarded asa dream. It never at any time took root in the Engli 
speaking lands, though it was advocated with unwearying pati 
by men of such force of intellect.and of character as Mr. Hyn 
and William Morris. Even in Germany, the land of its 
nearly all its old irreconcilable leaders are dead, and it is no 
but steadily, losing infiuence to give place to a more m 
practical Socialism. . 

As we are concerred with it to-day and in the futu 
is not a rigid economictheory, nor is it the creed of 
In its wide sense it is a name that covers all the 
instinctive, then organiSed—which arise out of t 
fact that man is a social animal. In its more pr: 
dicates the various 2rcerly measures that are tal 
individuals—whether States or Municipalities— 
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tively for the definite needs of the individuals composing the group. 
So much for Socialism. 
The Individualist has a very different story to tell. From the 
point of view of Individualism, however elaborate the structure of 
the society you erect, it can only, after all, be built up of in- 
dividuals, and its whole worth must depend on the quality of those 
individuals. Al trade and commerce, every practical affair of life, 
depends for success on the personal ability of some individuals.* 
It is not only so in the everyday affairs of life, it is even more so 
on the highest planes of intellectual and spiritual life. The 

strongest man, as Ibsen argued in his Enemy of the People, is the 
| man who stands most alone. Every great and vitally organised 

person is hostile to the rigid and narrow routine of social conven- 

tion, whether established by law or by opinion; it must ever be 
' broken to suit his vital needs. Therefore, the more we multiply 

these social routines, the more strands we weave into the social web, 

the more closely we draw them, by so much the more we are dis- 
i couraging the production of great and vitally organised persons. 
\ Beneath Socialism lies the assertion that society came first, and 
: that individuals are indefinitely apt for education into their place 
in society. Socialism has inherited the maxim which Rousseau, 
the uncompromising individualist, placed at the front of his Social 
Contract: ‘‘Man is born free and everywhere he is in chains.” 
Make the social conditions right, says the thoroughgoing Socialist, 
and individuals will be all that we could desire them to be. Not 
poverty alone, but disease, lunacy, prostitution, criminality are all 
the results of bad social and economic conditions. Create the 
right environment, and you have done all that is necessary. To 
some extent that is clearly true. But the individualist insists that 
there are definite limits to its truth. Even in the most favourable 
environment nearly every ill that the Socialist seeks to remove is 
ound. Inevitably, the individualist declares, because we do not 
ing out of our environment, but out of our ancestral stocks. 
inst the stress on environment, the individualist lays the stress 
ç ascertained facts of heredity. It is the individual that counts, 




















ortant point which the individualist may fairly bring forward in this 
is the tendency of Socialism to repress the energy of the best workers 
cials at the expense of the public. Alike in Government offices at 
d in municipal offices in the town halls, there are a certain proportion 
find pleasure in putting forth their best energies at high pressure. 
ity take care that work shall be carried on at low pressure, and 
shall not exceed a certain understood minimum. They ensure 
hings uncomfortable for the workers who exceed that minimum. 
is evil is scarcely yet realisedg It could probably be counter- 


he same consideration. In any case, the evil is serious, and 
ince the number of public officials is constantly increasing. 
have to be dealt with sooner or later. 
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and for good or for ilfthe individual brought his fate with him at 
birth. Ensure the orcduction of sound individuals, and you may 
set at naught the environment. You will indeed secure results 
incomparably better tkan even the most anxious care ae gas on 
environment alone cam ever hope to secure. 

Such are the respective attitudes of Socialism and fndividuatiém : 
So far as I can see, they are both absolutely right. Nor is it even 2 
clear that they are realy opposed; for,-as happens in every field, j 

| 


aem an 


while the affirmations cf each are sound, their denials are unsound. 
Certainly, along each line we may be carried to absurdity. The 
Individualism of Méx Stirner is not far from the ultimate frontier 

of sanity, and possiblz even on the other side of it, while the fa 
Socialism of the Oneida Community involved a self-subordinatiqn 
which it would be “idle to expect from the majority of men and, { 
women. But there is a perfect division of labour between Socialism | 4 i 
and Individualism. We cannot have too much of either of them. f 
We have only to remember that the field of each is distinct. No 

one needs Individuelism in his water supply, and no one needs 3 
Socialism in his religicn. All human affairs sort themselves out } 
as coming within the province of Socialism or of Individualism, j 
and each may be pushed to its furthest extreme. The separate ; 
initiation and promulgation of the two tendencies encourages í 
effective action, and best promotes that final harmony of the two | 
extremes which the finest human development needs. 

There is more to 5e said. Not only are both alike required, 
and both too profoundly rooted'in human nature to be abolished or 
abridged, but each is indispensable to the other. There can be no 
Socialism without Individualism; there can be no Individualism 
without Socialism. Orly a very fine development of personal 
character and individual responsibility can bear up any highly 
elaborated social organisation, which is why small Socialist com- 
munities have only atteined success by enlisting finely select 
persons; only a highly organised social structure 'can afford s 
for the play of individuality. The enlightened Socialist now, 
often realises somethimg of the relationship of Sociali 
Individualism, and the.irdividualist—if he were not in rece 
for all his excellent qualifies, sometimes lacking in mental 
and alertness—would be prepared to’ admit his own y 
to Socialism. “ The organisation of the whole is d 
“ the necessities of cellu:ar life; ° as Dareste says. 
well recognised by tne physiologists since the 
Bernard. It is absolutel¢ true of the physiology of 
organisation is not for th2 purpose of subordinati 
to society; it is as much for the purpose of sub 
to the individual. 
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Between individuals, even the greatest, and society there is 
perpetual action and reaction. While the individual powerfully 
acts on society, he can only so act in so far as he is himself the 
instrument and organ of society. The individual leads society, but 
only in that direction whither society wishes to go. Every man of 
science merely carries knowledge or invention one further step, a 
needed and desired step, beyond the stage reached by his immediate 
predecessors. Every poet and artist is only giving expression to 
the secret feelings and impulses of his fellows. He has the courage 
to utter for the first time the intimate emotion and aspiration which 
he finds in the depth of his own soul, and he has the skill to express 
them in forms of radiant beauty. - But all these secret feelings and 
desires are in the hearts of other men, who have not the boldness 
to tell them nor the ability to embody them exquisitely. In the life 
of man, as in nature generally, there is'a perpetual process of 
exfoliation, as Edward Carpenter calls it, whereby a latent but 
Striving desire is revealed, and the man of genius is the stimulus 
and the incarnation of this exfoliating movement. That is why 
every great poet and artist, when once his message becomes 
intelligible, is acclaimed and adored by the crowd for whom he 
would only have been an object of idle wonderment if he had not 
expressed and glorified them. When the man of genius is 
too far ahead of his time he is rejected, however great his genius 
may be, because he represents the individual out of vital relation 
to his time. A Roger Bacon, for all his stupendous intellect, is 
deprived of pen and paper and shut up in a monastery, because 
he is undertaking to answer questions which will not be asked until 
five centuries after his death. Perhaps the supreme man of genius 
is he who, like Virgil, Leonardo, or Shakespeare, has a message 
for his own time and a message for all times, a message which is 
for ever renewed for every new generation. 

The need for insisting on the intimate relations between Socialism 
d Individualism has become the more urgent to-day because we 
eaching a stage of civilisation in which each tendency is in- 
so pushed to its full development that a clash is only pre- 
y the realisation that here we have truly a harmony. 
es a matter that belongs to one sphere is so closely inter- 
h a matter that belongs to the other that it is a very diffi- 
m how to hold them separate and allow each its due 














deed, it is really very difficult to determine to which 
icular kind of human a€tivity belongs. This is, 
ne case as regards education. There is much 
both sides. Of late the socialist tendency 
there is a disposition to standardise rigidly 
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an education so supe-ficial, so platitudinous, so uniform, so 
unprofitable—so fatal_y oblivious of what even the word 
education means—tha: some day, perhaps, the revolted in- 
dividualist spirit will a-ise in irresistible might to sweep away the 
whole worthless structure from top to bottom, with even such 
possibilities of good as it may conceal. 

In every age the question of Individualism and Socialism takes 
on a different form. In our own age it has become acute under 
the form of a conflict between the advocates of good heredity and 
the advocates of good environment. On the one hand, there is 
the desire to breed the individual to a high degree of efficiency by 
eugenic selection, favouring good stocks and making the procrea- 
tion of bad stocks mare difficult. On the other hand, there is the 
effort so to organise the environment by collectivist methods that 
life for all may become easy and wholesome. As usual, those who 
insist on the importance-of good environment are inclined to con- 
sider that the question cf heredity may be left to itself, and those 
who insist on the importance of good heredity are indifferent to 
environment. As usual_also, there is a real underlying harmony 
of those two demands. There is, however, here more than this. 
In this most modern ot their embodiments, Socialism and In- 
dividualism are not merely harmonious, éach is the key to the other, 
which remains unattainzble without it. However carefully we 
improve our breed, hawever anxiously we guard the entrance to 
life, our labour will be ir vain if we neglect to adapt the environ- 
ment to the fine race we are breeding. The best individuals are 
not the toughest any morethan the highest species are the toughest, 
but rather indeed the reverse, and no creature needs so much and 
so prolonged an environ-ng care as man, to ensure his survival. 
On the other hand, an <ja3orate attention to the environment, com- 
bined with a reckless inattention to the quality of the individual 
born to live in that enviroament, can only lead to an oyerburden 
social organisation which will speedily fall by its own weigh 

During the past century the Socialists of the school for bet 
the environment have, for :he most part, had the game in th 
hands. They founded themselves on the very reasonable 
sympathy, a basis which the eighteenth century moralist 
pared, which Schopenhkauzr had formulated, which G 
had passionately preached, which had around its op 
immense prestige of the Gospel of Jesus. The e 
Socialists—always quite reasonably—set themselves 
conditions of labour; they provided local relief for 
built hospitals for the free treatment of the sick. 
ceeding to feed school chiidren, to segregate and 
minded, to insure the unemployed, to give Sta 
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aged, and they are even asked to guarantee work for all. 
Now such measures as these are not only in accordance with 
natural human impulses, but, for the most part, they are reason- 
able, and in protecting the weak the strong are, in a certain sense, 
protecting themselves. No one nowadays wants the hungry to 
hunger or the suffering to suffer. Indeed, in that sense there never 
has been any laissez-faire school.* 

But as the movement of environmental Socialism realises itself, 
it becomes increasingly clear that it is itself multiplying the work 
which it sets itself to do. In enabling the weak, the incompetent, 
and the defective to live, and to live comfortably, it makes it easier 
for those on the borderland of these classes to fall into them, and 
4t furnishes the conditions which enable them to propagate their 
like, and to do this, moreover, without that prudent limitation which 
is now becoming universal in all classes above those of the weak, 
the incompetent, and the defective. Thus unchecked environmental 
Socialism, obeying natural impulses and seeking legitimate ends, 
is yet drawn into courses at the end of which only social enfeeble- 
ment, perhaps even dissolution, can be seen. 

The key to the situation, it is now beginning to be more and 
more widely felt, is to be found in the counterbalancing tendency 
of individualism, and the eugenic guardianship of the race. Not, 
rightly understood, as a method of arresting environmental 
Socialism, nor even as a counterblast to its gospel of sympathy. 
Nietzsche, indeed, has made a famous assault on sympathy, as he 
has on conventional morality generally, but his ‘‘immoralism ai 
in general and his “ hardness ” in particular are but new and finer 
manifestations of those faded virtues he was really seeking to revive. 
The superficially sympathetic man flings a coin to the beggar; the 
more deeply sympathetic man builds an almshouse for him so that 
he need no longer beg; but perhaps the most radically sympathetic 
of all is the man who arranges that the beggar shall not be born. 

o it is’ that the question of breed, the production of fine 
ividuals, the elevation of the ideal of quality in human pro- 
‘on over that of mere quantity, begins to be seen, not merely 
ble ideal in itself, but as the only method by which Socialism 
nabled to continue on its present path. If the entry into 
nceded more freely to the weak, the incompetent and the 
than to the strong, the efficient and the sane, then a 
task is imposed on society ; for every burden lifted two 





















laissez-faire is sometimes used as though it were the watchword 
ù graciously accorded a free hdnd to the Devil to do his worst. 
ct, it was simply a phrase adopted by the French economists 
century to summarise the conclusion of their arguments against 
trictions which were then stifling the trade and commerce of 
understood, it is not a maxim which any party need be 
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more burdens appear. But as individual responsibility ‘becomes 
developed, as we approach the time to which Galton looked forward, 
when the eugenic care for the race may become a religion, 
then social control over life becomes possible. Through the 
slow growth of knowledge concerning hereditary conditions, by 
voluntary self-restraint, by the final. disappearance of the lingering 
prejudice against the control of procreation, by sterilisation in 
special cases, by methods of pressure which need not amount to 
actual compulsion, it will be possible to attain an increasingly firm 
grip on the evil elements of heredity. Not until such measures as 
these, under the guiding influence of a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility extending to every member of the community have 
long been put into practice, can we hope to see Man, no longere 
embodied in sweltering heaps that are forced to prey on one another, 
but risen to his full stature, healthy in body, noble in spirit, 
beautiful in both alike, moving spaciously and harmoniously 
among his fellows in the great world of Nature, to which he is so 
subtly adapted because he has himself sprung out of it and is its 
most exquisite flower. Only in such spacious and pure air is it 
possible for the individual to perfect himself, as a rose becomes 
perfect, according tc Dante’s beautiful simile, in order that he 
may spread abroad for others the fragrance that has been generated 
within him. z 
This is why we cannot have too much Individualism, we cannot 

have too much Socialism. They play into each other’s hands. To 
strengthen one is to give force to the other. The greater the vigour 
of both the more vitally a society is progressing. ‘‘I can no more 
“call myself an Individualist or a Socialist,” said Henry George, 
“than one who considers the forces by which the planets are held 
“ to their orbits could call himself a centrifugalist or a centripeta- 
“list.” To attain a sociaty in which Individualism and Socialism 
are each carried to its extreme point would be to attain to the societ 
that lived in the Abbey of Thelema, in the City of the Sun,j 
Utopia, in the land of Zarathustra, in the Garden of Eden, in 
Kingdom of Heaven. It is a Kingdom, no doubt, that į 
Diderot expressed it, diablement idéal. But to-day w 
in our hands more certainly than ever before the clues th 
imperfectly foreshadowed by Plato, and what our father. 
ignorantly we may attempt by methods according to k 
No Utopia was ever realised; and the ideal is a mirag 
ever elude us or it would cease to be ideal. Yet all o 
if progress there be, can only lie in setting our face 
goal to which Utopias and ideals point. ` 
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THE MANCHUS. 


HE Manchus have their ancestors like the rest of us, and, of 
course, they necessarily go just as far back; but when they 
began to threaten China, exactly three hundred years ago, they had 
no written script of any kind, nor had they any exact genealogies 
in their uncultured minds extending farther back than the birth 
of their ‘‘ William the Conqueror ” in 1559. 

Any map will clearly mark the position of Ninguta city, on the 
Hurka River, half-way between the great Russian centres of 
Harbin and Vladivostock. Ninguta was the earliest genuine 
Manchu centre, and Otori was the name of the half mythical 
Manchu Hengst-Horsa, who gradually worked his way south toa 
place, marked with equal prominence on all maps, called Hing-king 
(= New Capital), far to the east of Mukden. Nothing whatever is 
known of Otori’s four successors, but the fifth was Nurhachi, who 
continued to use the modest native appellation of beile, or ‘‘ duke,” 
borne to this day by the Manchu princes who have quite recently 
visited London; it may be added, too, that to this day the military 
commandant at Hing-king is specially charged with the care of 
Nurhachi’s tomb at that place. The whole of the other tribes 
belonging to the same race as the petty Manchu tribe were 
gradually annexed by Nurhachi, and were brought under effective 
military organisation; from a Chinese point of view they al! 
elonged to the quite unknown ‘‘ Wild man circuit ” of a purely 
inal military district which included what we now call 
divostock (= Rule-the-East), and the Chinese Emperor, learn- 
his administrative power, recognised Nurhachi’s capacity 
rring the title of ‘‘ Dragon-Tiger-Generalissimo ’? upon 
othing whatever was known, and nothing is recorded, of 
se tribes, which were usually distinguished or called after 
which they settled ; these tribal names are all carefully 
the Imperial Clan Office to this day, though none but 
precisely who is whose son, still less who belongs 
” or clan. č 
ndred years ago (in 1612), the Mongols and the 
mixed up in these Tungusic tribal squabbles, and 
upported by artillery, was sent to aid the Yehê 
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against the Manchus. Nurhachi now swore deadly vengeance 
against China. Withaut entering into tedious details, it may be 
comprehensively menticned that he annexed all the Amur tribes, or, 

as he said) the “‘ people speaking the same language, having the 

‘* same customs, and wkose ancestors were proved in books to have 

“ belonged to the same State as the Manchus ”; he then captured 
place after place, inclading Fushun (the now celebrated coal-mines), 

and the present Port Arthur, Vladivostock, &c., &c. It is 
specifically mentioned, however, that he would not have anything 

to do with the Island of Saghalien—now divided between Russia 

and Japan. From frst to last the Manchus have shrunk from 
sea-water. The temm ‘‘New Manchus,” was at this juncture 
invented, as the original Manchu military ‘‘ banners ” or regiment? 
gradually expanded inic brigades, divisions, and even army-corps. 

To this day all Manchvs, and all friendly Mongols and Chinese 
enrolled under “‘ banners”? after Manchu principles, are thus 
compendiously called “ bannermen”’; they have no domicile or 
home except the bannzr;no “ father and mother mandarin ”? except 

their “ colonel ’?; even the Emperor has a “‘ colonel,” to whom he 
“belongs.” Thus, if iz came to turning the Manchus, bag and 
baggage, out of China, there is no great disturbance caused in the 
course of social life. They have their own registers, their own \ 
government (something apart, like the exclusive ecclesiastical juris- 
diction in certain countr-es); they live in cantonments, whether in 
Peking or the provinces; they do not intermarry or trade; in a 
word, at a pinch the whcle Manchu brood, probably not a million 
souls—men, women, anc children, New and Old, real or imitation 
—could pack off and get beyond the Wall in a few hours or days, 
according to facilities of transport. 

In 1616, Nurhachi essamed the title of Emperor. This does not 
at all mean that he immediately contemplated the conquest of 
China, but simply that, now being at war with China, he declare 
his complete independerce; ambitious vassals had often done 
before. In 1619 the whole Manchu force marching upon 
consisted of eight banners of 7,500 men each, i.e., 60,000% 
15,000 of whom were or garrison duty; so that there w 
45,000 men wherewith tc resist 240,000 Chinese, 20,000 
and 20,000 Yehê. The Zhinese general, too, was a m 
siderable repute, who hac already seen active service in 
the Japanese ‘‘ Napoleon,” Hideyoshi, had vainly en 
make the conquest of Ccrea a stepping-stone to the 
quest of China. After five days of incessant fighti 
Coreans, the allies were decisively routed in detaj 
with immense losses in men, war material, and 
officially called the Battle of Sarghu. Mukden 
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base, and they had made the mistake of quartering around that 
city about 250,000 friendly Mongols, fearing that otherwise the 
dearth then prevailing in the neighbouring Mongol steppes might 
drive them into Manchu hands; after ungratefully plundering the 
place the Mongols were, indeed, after all, induced to join the 
Manchus. In 1621 Mukden was taken by storm, and became 
the new Manchu capital ; the next five years were spent in gradually 
working southwards and annexing the valley of the River Liao. 
In 1626 Nurhachi died, at the age of sixty-eight, during the exten- 
sive siege operations directed against the city of Ning-yiian, a place 
on the present British-managed railway, one hundred miles north- 
east of the treaty port Tsinwangtao. Nurhachi fully merited the 
title of a Manchu Hannibal: “ He was easy with his subordinates, 
“with whom he was always ready to consult on terms of equality ; 
“his life was spent chiefly on horseback, and his plans were 
“ matured in the open field. All business was attended to at once; 
“ there were no arrears, no useless forms, no delays. He was 
“ prompt in rewarding, unrelenting in punishing, and never gave 
“ an order on the execution of which he did not insist. In the inner 
“ area of his (first) capital lived the ducal family; in the outer zone 
“ 10,000 body-guards. The rest of his population consisted of 
“about 100,000 households distributed over the Liao Valley— 
“ cultivators and hunters during peace, warriors during war. 
“ Prisoners were distributed amongst them as slaves, and each 
“ Manchu soldier had to find his own equipment, so that the duke’s 
“expenses were nil.’ Two centuries later the great Manchu 
Emperor, Kienlung, one of the most competent autocrats that ever 
sat on any throne, confirmed all this in the following words: “ At 
“ that time our own territory was not three hundred miles in extent, 
“ our forces were but a score or two of thousands; yet prince and 
‘people, father and son, worked with a will together; the army 
was strong and in good conscience; what nonsense to talk of 
Heaven’s favour’ enabling us to defeat 240,000 men with 


ooo! It was our ancestors’ hard work.” 
* * * * * * 
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achi was succeeded by his eighth son, Abukhaye or Abkai. 
the Chinese tabu principles having been adopted by the 
nasty immediately on their securing the Chinese throne 
șş Emperor is only known by his Chinese ‘‘ temple title ” 
, or Atavus magnissimus ; even in literature the tabu 
he Chinese Emperor sent a mission to congratulate 
ession, in reply to which he said he had no designs 
ambitions having already proved disastrous to 
dynasties; and he proposed the River Liao as 
kerms of perfect equality as to annual presents— 
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i.e., no “tribute.” As to forms of address between the Manchu 
monarch and all Chinzse except the Emperor, as much respect was 
to be shown to him by|the highest of these as he himself showed 
to the Chinese Emperor. Meanwhile, the Manchus conquered 
Corea, and as the Chinese had in their absence tried to recover lost 
ground, the victorious Manchus crossed the Liao River and drove 
them out of their last city of Kin Chou, also on the railway, a little 
north of the Ning-yiian just referred to. In 1628, however, Abkai 
offered to call himself Khan instead of Emperor, and to accept a 
Chinese seal of office.| Owing to these conciliatory negotiations 
having fallen through, in 1629 Abkai decided to invade China. 
One hundred thousend Manchu and Mongol troops, marching 
through the well-known Hi-féng Pass of the Great Wall, soorf 
appeared before the walls of Peking, but the European guns were 
too much for them, end they had to retreat to Mukden. In 1631, 
however, they succeeded in casting some guns after the Dutch 
model, and compelled their gunner prisoners to work them : mean- 
while, the Manchus were operating against the Mongols between 
Kalgan and the north ‘of Shan-Si province, where they succeeded 
in forcing.the Chinese to recognise in them a status superior to 
that enjoyed by mere Mongols. The Chinese position was further 
weakened by the defection of three important generals, afterwards 
to be known as the “Three Manchu Satraps of South China,” and 
Abkai at the same time was so delighted at his good luck in finding 
the ancient seal of China in Mongol territory (it had been carried 
off in 1368 by the last Emperor of Kublai Khan’s dynasty) that in 
1636 he adopted the title of Son-of-Heaven of Ta-ts’ing, or the 
‘Great Pure’’ dynasty (which only came to an end on February 
12th last) : he formally challenged China by conferring Imperial post- 
humous titles on his father and his father’s four predecessors. He 
also conferred Manchu titles of nobility on the three Chinese rene, 
gades above mentioned, and on all the Mongol princes who h 
submitted. The King of Corea, however, remained faithfu 
the Chinese Son-of-Heaven, which fact necessitated a se 
Manchu expedition, followed by subjection in the ensuin 
After this, Dorgua, fourteenth son of Nurhachi, made, 
Imperial brother’s interest, a great raid into the four pro 
North China. His army marched in eight columns, 
carrying off with it to Manchuria 460,000 prisoners 
million ounces of siiver. Further extensive raids 
fighting went on for several years after that until 1 
Chinese Emperor began to sue in.an underhand way 
victorious Abkai, who was really a most reasonabl 
too anxious for peace on fair terms; but the blata 
Court of Peking succeeded in defeating all honour, 
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Abkai saw quite clearly that his own security from attack was im- 
possible unless the Manchus could get permanent possession of the 
Shan-hai Kwan Pass (garrisoned since the ‘‘ Boxer ° War of 1900 
by international troops), and his opportunity to secure this prize 
arose when the Chinese general, Wu San-kwei, in his alarm at 
the rapid spread of rebellion around Peking, actually invited the 
Manchus, against whom he had fought since 1641, to take 
possession of this important pass, so that he himself might 
march south, and assist China proper to quell her own internal 
rebellion. But it was sic vos non vobis for Abkai; he died in 
the autumn of 1643. 
* * * * * * 
e It was in the late spring of the following year that Wu San-kwei, 
having failed to reach Peking before the rebels had taken that 
city and the Chinese Emperor had committed suicide, actually 
invited the Manchus to march south to his assistance; as a 
guarantee of good faith he shaved his head so that a Manchu 
“ pigtail’? might grow, and swore fealty to Dorgun. The rebels, 
holding the heir to the Chinese throne in their power, numbered 
230,000; Wu San-kwei and his Manchu allies together only half 
that number. The rebels were broken up, and Dorgun at once 
ordered the whole of the Chinese to the north of the Shan-hai Kwan 
Pass to shave the head. Having entered Peking in the early 
summer of 1644, he announced the fact to his nephew, the new 
Manchu Emperor at Mukden; to the Mongols; and to the King of 
Corea. It was decided only to occupy for the present a few 
strategic points in the three provinces of ‘Chih-Li, Shan-Tung, and 
Ho-Nan. Meanwhile, Peking was declared the capital of a new 
dynasty, with Dorgun as Regent—the same title as that borne by 
the Regent who recently abdicated. Advantage was taken of the 
Jesuit Adam Schall’s presence at Peking to reform the new 
alendar, which had been bungled by Mussulman astronomers and 
s to begin afresh in 1645. The young Emperor arrived from 
ykden a few weeks later; ancestral temples were established; 
ces were offered to Heaven and Confucius; a general amnesty 
oclaimed ; odious taxes were abolished ; and the new dynasty 
usly to work. Within three years the rest of China was 
y subdued step by step, and it is interesting to note that the 
chu force that accomplished this, including even the 
Idiers with them who had grown “pigtails,” only 
00,000 men at a time. The complete conquest of the 
nces took several more years, and the three renegades 
to above were charged to complete this work; it was 
arduous by one of the princes of the dispossessed 
y of Ming having declared himself Emperor in 
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Kwang-Si; later on be and his family turned Christians, and with 
the assistance of the Jesuit, Michael Boym, endeavoured, but un- 
successfully, to enlist the aid of Pope Innocent X. Of course, 
there are full details given of the conquest of each province, of the 
alarms and excursions, -marches and counter-marches, checks and 
occasional defeats; but we have only space to say here generally 
that the whole of China up to the Tibetan and Burmese frontiers 
was fairly settled by the year 1660. Wu San-kwei was eppointed 
semi-independent Satrap of Yiin-Nan (Kublai Khan’s satrapy 
under his brother Mangu Khan, and subsequently Seyyid Edjell 
and his son Nasir-ed-din’s satrapy under Kublai), and the King of 
Burma was compelled to surrender the fugitive Ming Emperor, 
who was executed by Wu San-kwei at Yiin-nan Fu. This extras 
ordinary conquest of China by a handful of Tartars is only 
paralleled by the conquest of Europe by a handful of Romans, or 
the conquest of India by a handful of Englishmen. It is thus 
officially explained : ‘‘ The conquest was effected by two forces, the 
‘ guards and the garrison troops. The guards consisted of eight 
“ Manchu Banners, totalling 60,000 men, plus 10,000 Mongols and 
“ Chinese, each in 2ight (imitation) Banners, all these Chinese 
“ hailing from outside the Shan-hai Kwan; but it must be noted 
“ that these 160,000 guards could never all be spared at once. The 
‘‘ garrison troops consisted of irregular Manchu supernumeraries 
“and new drafts fram the River Liao Valley—hunters and culti- 
“ vators in times of peace. Hence the Manchu dynasty, from its 
“first start, always managed to have 100,000 men available for 
“ distant expeditions. Their plan of fighting was to advance in a 
‘“ body on the plains, and in ‘ goose-file’ in the fastnesses; with 
“ their spears and shields they formed an impassable wall; throw- 
“ ing forward their ight cavalry, they came with irresistible force 
“upon the more exposed flanks. The various princes who con 
“ ducted the conques: are the ancestors of the so-called ‘ Iro 
“< capped Princes’ of to-day.” The bow was the chief Man 
weapon for fighting’ not of a hand-to-hand type; guns 
fowling-pieces had not entirely displaced these when t 
Anglo-Chinese War took place sixty years ago. 
* * 














= * * * 


Shun-chi, the first Manchu Emperor of China, died in 
age of twenty-four (twenty-three by our computatio 
succeeded by his son, the celebrated K’ang-hi, then 
years old. The deceased monarch was to the last on i 
with the German, Adam Schall, who failed, howev 
“conversion to Christianity. He was too young wh 
if his powers had been remarkable, to have left mu 
his mother and his wo successive empresses we 
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Before going farther with this sketch-history of the Manchu 
dynasty, it may be here remarked that no Emperor ever left per- 
manent creative work behind him in the sense that our Kings of 
England did; nor is that any particular disparagement, having in 
view the fact that China has always been a self-governing republic: 
commerce, shipping, registration, family law, roads, bridges—ir 
fact, everything connected with economic and social life being left 
to those immediately concerned—the people. The “law” prac- 
tically means the criminal law, which each dynasty has during a 
course of 2,000 years taken over, with slight secular changes, from 
its predecessor : there cannot be said to be, beyond custom, a code 
of civil law. The function of government has been to preserve 
eorder, to maintain a luxurious court, to enjoy the dispensation of 
favour and the power to avenge. Such organic legislation as has 
taken place has nearly always been motived by the necessity cf 
establishing parental, and hence imperial, rights. The people have 
never been seriously interfered with by the Manchu ruling house : 
herein lies their chief virtue. Religion has been free, but subject 
to State rights and pre-eminence; the press (books chiefly) has been 
free, subject to the paramount laws against lampooning, treason, 
and sedition ; it might almost be said that even “‘ crime’ has been 
free, subject to family arrangement and general Government 
interests. Little has been done for education, and that little has 
had the practical obj2ct of securing a supply (honesty of minor 
importance) of loyal, subservient, unambitious Government agents. 
‘“‘Morals’’ have been absolutely unfettered, subject to ancestral 
and family rights. This list might be indefinitely extended; but it 
may be said compendiously in a word that prudent moderation and 
compensatory balancing have been the keys to Manchu success: 
ne quid nimis has ben their tacit motto. Their history up to the 
commencement of the decline 100 years ago consists in military 
tensions of Empire in order to keep from foreign marauders what 
eally 95-per cent. of the Empire; t.e., the industrious ‘* Eighteen 
rovinces.”’ Military glory for glory’s sake has never been 
aim. 
leading event of K’ang-hi’s reign was the subjugation of the 
traps of the South. The chief generals who had assisted the 
to conquer the Empire were at first created semi- 
nt kings, one with capital at Foochow, one at Canton, 
t Yiin-nan Fu. Practically these three between them 
e whole of China south of the Yangtsze River, with the 
those parts accessible to the north by way of the Great 
in the same way were part of Old China. The 
these satraps soon grew intolerable, dnd it was 
ed to crush them once for all, to abolish satrapies, 
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and to establish governors-general, governors, and other subor- 
dinate officials, ‘‘ balanced ’’ much as we saw them until 1911. The 
story of this war is, of course, told with a wealth of detail. Suffice 
it to say here that by 1680 all was quiet; no single man was ever - 
again to be entrusted with permanent military power; all officers, 
civil and military, had-tovisit Peking at short and regular intervals, 
there to perform humiliating, or at least humble, obeisance, &c.: 
the laws of mourning {i.e., abandoning office) were made more 
stringent—except in the case of Manchus; local standing armies 
(of Chinese) were abolished, and Tartar garrisons (including 
Mongols and “‘ faithful * Chinese) were established as we saw them 
yesterday. The nine ranks of imperial princes were kept rigidly in 
Peking, or at least to iheir appanage-estates near Peking; thg 
twenty-six.military ranka of Chinese “‘ nobility ’’ were arranged so 
¿as to “‘ diminish ” at each decease ; Tartar-Generals over provincial 
garrisons had no civil power (except to a certain extent over their 
own soldiers and their families); and the Mongols alone were left 
to rule their own people-in the old way as patriarchs, acting at the 
same time as vassal “‘ buffers ” tothe real State. It will’ be noticed 
that all these wise provisions have been broken during the feeble 
three years’ rule of.the late Regent, with the result that the Manchu 
dynasty is now at an end- — 

During K’ang-hi’s refgn the Russians, who had quietly worked 
their way past the Kalmuck or Western Mongol Empire (ruled by 
the ‘‘ Khundaiji ’ of Beflof Antermony) to the Amur, were firmly 
checked or repulsed, and were kept beyond the Amur throughout 
its whole length ; also beyond the Mongol Kalkhas, with whom they 
had little opportunity,- politically, to interfere. The Manchu 
Emperor had a much tougher task in ousting Western Mongol 
pre-eminence from Tibet; but by 1721, within a year or two of his 
death, the patient Manchu policy prevailed; the Dalai chosen b 
the Kalmucks was sent-< prisoner to Peking, and ever since th 
(with various modifications) both Eastern and Western Tibet 
enjoyed Home Rule, subject to China’s (Manchu) manipulati 
the really important voiftical strings, more especially to 
foreign policy. K’ang-hi’s chief claim to gratitude in the m 
of the Chinese people is:bis celebrated dictum that, no ma 
great the poll population of China should become, the 1 
charged in a certain year of his reign should be the ma 
ever: this arrangementhas been faithfully kept, subje 
to certain jugglings with -™ contributions ” and ‘‘ bo 
rich province of Sz-Ch’wan ; and subject-of course to 
‘* squeezes,” or cheating on exchange, -practised in 
The Emperor’s patronage of literature’ was 
much in ‘the direction of original or progress 
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in the shape of dictionaries, encyclopedias, reprints, and 
the thesaurus class of compilations. He might have given 
a much freer hand to Christianity had not the rival 
orders got to quarrelling, more especially. upon the significance 
of ancestral ‘‘ worship,” a point which touched the Emperor’s 
prerogative as well as the historical honour of China: 
moreover, he had trouble with his sons, one of whom was detected 
intriguing with an over-zealous Jesuit priest named Jean Mordo. 
But the Jesuits as a body remained influential at Peking, proving 
s> . . . 
particularly useful to K’ang-hi in his dealings with the Russians, 
and in scientifically surveying nearly the whole of the Chinese 
Empire for him. A persecution broke out under the administration 
wf the regents before K’ang-hi was old enough to take up the 
reins of government; this was largely instigated by the disappointed 
Mussulman astronomers, and even the Maffa (Manchu for 
“venerable man ”), Adam Schall, was only saved by a timely 
earthquake and superstitious fear from cruel execution. But when 
K’ang-hi took over personal command he became very friendly, the 
more so in that during the Mongol wars the Belgian Jesuit Verbiest 
was as competent a “‘ gunner ° as Schall had been. K’ang-hi’s 
dispute with successive Popes as to the true meaning of ‘‘ Heaven,” 
“ worship,” &c., has often been told. Still, throughout this noble 
Emperor’s reign, there was no real Christian persecution, and it 
must not be forgotten that he built within the Palace grounds and 
presented to the Jesuits the fine cathedral which was only removed 
to another site about a decade ago. K’ang-hi kept up the annua. 
hunt, and used to take his Mongol grandmother with him, con- 
ciliating the Confucianists by a very fussy show of filial ‘‘ piety °— 
and at the same time, no doubt, preventing the old lady from 
intriguing with her Mongol relatives during:his absence. He died 


in 1722, after reigning over sixty years. 
* * * * 












The Teslis themselves, who felt the weight of his persecuting 
d, agree that the third Emperor, Yung-chêng, was an in- 
ious and wise ruler. It must here be pointed out that such 
as Shun-chi (1644-1661), K’ang-hi, and Yung-chéng, are 
e reign styles, just as the Popes take the style of Pius, 

, &c. The Manchu names of the Emperors are entirely 
and even their Chinese names are tabu. Nurhachi was 
eror at all, and even Abkai’s Manchu name has only 
ome public property amongst foreigners. 

ng had a good deal of trouble with the Kalmucks, but 
e obeyed the secret exhortations of his imperial father 
{s position by venturing too far; he contented himse.f 
military colonies on the River Orkhon, at Hami (a 


36 
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Mussulman staté), and. at Barkul. The Kalmucks were allowed 
to visit Tibet to ‘‘ boil tea,” but were forced to keep west of the cis- 
Altai range in Mongolia, whilst the Kalkhas were not allowed to 
cross from the east side: of the same range: between 1717 and 1739 
these Mongol-Tibetan disputes had cost China about £25,000,000, 
computa] in sterling a fhe en prevailing tales of iia a 


It i is no exaggeration to say that the next ee Kien-lung, 
was one of the most active, industrious, and intelligent monarchs 
that ever reigned in any part of the world: he was also a poet; an , 
excellent foreign linguis; speaking Mongol and Tibetan as fluently 
as Manchu and Chinese; a wit, a wag, a virtuoso, and even a 
devotee to certain menus plaisirs which will not always stand the 
light of criticism. For sixty years he ruled absolutely, on the whole 
justly, with conspicuous energy and distinction. He completely 
broke up the Kalmuck dominion, and with it their power over 
Turkestan and the Tarim valley, which he promptly annexed to 
China. A Tartar-General of Ili was established upon. the old 
government site of the Chorlos Khan (Bell’s Khundaiji), with an 
Assistant-General at Hwei-yiian (Kuldja). During these extensive 
military operations he had frequent very delicate negotiations with 
the Russians, but managed throughoyt to steer clear of open } 
rupture: it is only fair, however, to add that half the Kalmucks, 
including the arch-rebel Amursana, died of small-pox, which 
scourge thus acted as China’s ally; nearly one-half perished in 
fight; and the pitiful remainder sought refuge in Russian or 
Kirghiz territory. The“proudest moment in K’ien-lung’s life was 
. in 1770, when, after a seventy to eighty years’ sojourn on the Volga, 
the Turgut branch of the: Kalmucks, who had under Ayuki Khan 
sought a respite from tyranny in Russia, decided to return in a body 
to China, where they remain to this day. Attentive readers of th 
newspapers will have noticed that Ili and Kuldja, taking advanta 
of recent events, have risen against Manchu rule: like the Chepts, 
Dampa “‘ Saint ” of the Kalkhas, there is little doubt that the 
Chinese populations will maintain their independence 9 
Chinese republic under the “‘ protection ’’ of Russia. 
K’ien-lung was the inventor of the urn system in Tibe 
which the souls of deceased Dalai and Panshen La 
“ discovered ” in the bodies of suitable babies : this politi 
pocus was designed to keep intriguing aristocratic Mon 
from pulling the Tibetan strings and fighting amongs 
for the Tibetan succession; also to secure to the Empe 
the Manchu Political Resident, ample time for reflectio 
under the guise of a reference and a “‘ veto.”’ Ont 
urn system—which, by the way, extends also to the 
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the Ili, Kokonor, and other ‘‘ Saints,” has worked well to this 
day; but as the Chinese (apart from the Manchu leadership) have 
never at any date (until 1910) had any permanent power in Tibet, 
there can be no doubt that the Tibetans, like the Mongols, will 
decline to recognise their ‘‘ right ” to one of the five stripes in the 
new Republican flag. Lord Macartney’s mission was received in 


1793- 


* * * * * 


K’ien-lung’s son and successor, Kia-k’ing (1796-1820), seems to 
have been a morose, vicious prince; nothing good is recorded of 
him, and his whole reign was taken up with quelling internal 
rebellions, at a cost of 430,000,000 at least. Lord Amherst was sent 
m 1816 on a mission to Peking, but through the Emperor’s stupid 
haughtiness, his ministers’ corruption and incapacity, and perhaps 
Lord Amherst’s lack of patience and tact, no audience was ever 
granted. The seeds of decay had really been sown in the declining 
years of K’ien-lung, when the brisk old gentleman was beginning 
to slacken and dote a little: it is perhaps scarcely fair to charge the 
neglect all upon his son. The latter, however, is personally 
responsible for the present British hold upon Nepaul, for he weakly 
said, when British-Indian dangers were reported to him: ‘‘ I don’t 
“care if the Nepaulese do join the British, so long as they send 
“their periodical tribute to Peking.” 


* * + * * X 


Tao-kwang’s reign (1821-1850) includes the insidious growth o? 
the opium habit, the gradual brewing of ill-feeling between the 
European factories at Canton and the mandarins, the first British 
“opium” war, the Nanking Treaty, cession of Hongkong, 
nagging about the right of entry into Canton city, and the re- 
conquest of Turkestan from Jeharighir; last, but not least, for the 
sommencement of the T’ai-p’ing rebellion. This Emperor was a 
ell-meaning man, choleric but not vicious, obstinate but nct 
ectively persistent; he is known to have kicked his eldest son 
eath in a fit of rage, and this violence and consequent loss of 
ily dignity seems to have preyed upon his mind; the adoptive 
on of this unfortunate prince is P’u-lun, spoken of in 1908, 
in during the recent revolution, as a likely heir to the 















* * * * * * 


g (1851-1861) was the fóurth son of Tao-kwang, but tke 
iving at his father’s death. ,He was in every way a 
e prince, without even Kia-k’ing’s morose industry. 
g rebellion cost China some £300,000,000 during his 
nd the utter disorganisation of her previously ample 
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revenues dates from thé time: likin was introduced; the ‘‘ Arrow ” 
lorcha war and the Anglo-French expedition added fuel to the 
flame of discontent; the Emperor fled from his capital ; his Summer 

_ Palace was destroyed; foods of missionaries were admitted all over 
China, including parts of Manchuria, Mongolia, Turkestan, and 
even the edges of Tibet;'and the Manchu dynasty was only saved 
from dissolution by the support of Great Britain and France. 

The rest of the Marchu domination, under the three puppet 
Emperors—Hien-féng’s son, T’ung-chi (1862-1877), his nephew, 
Kwang-sii (1875-1908), and his great-nephew, Siian-t’ung (1909- 
1912)—may be describ2d as the effective reign of Hein-féng’s 
vigorous concubine. T<z-hi, mother of T’ung-chi. When the 
T’aip’ing rebellion had Seen crushed by Tséng Kwoh-fan, and the 
Mussulman rebellionsbz Tso Tsung-t’ang and Ts’én Yiih-ying, it 
looked as though China were about to recover her ancient power ; 
but it must be remembered that the Manchu soldiery no longer 
counted seriously in wer. and that Chinese troops did nearly all the 
fighting, thus learning their own value. China even succeeded 
in frightening Russia ic Ili (1880) and France in Tonquin (1884) 
to accept her terms. Then came the bungle over Corea, largely 
caused by the premature death of Sir Harry Parkes (1888) ; incom- 
petent diplomacy brougEt on the Japanese war (1894). Li Hung- 
chang tried to ‘‘ get even ’” with Japan through Russia (1896) ; this 
led to overweening Fussian pretensions and German “ grab,” 
Great Britain and France following suit (1897-8) : China was within 
measurable distance cf © dividing up like a melon.” In despera- 
tion she rose in the guise of ‘‘ Boxers ” (1900) ; indemnities gave her 
finances their coup de g-dce; the Dowager’s strong hand was re- 
moved by death (1908); the Chinese had learnt from the Russo- 
Japanese War (1904-5) that they must reform or perish; and no 
we have reform upon us in the shape of a full-blown Republic. 


E. H. PARKER. 








A MISSION TO MOTHERS. 


HAT home-making and child-rearing will continue to absorb 
the best energies of the majority of women, even in that 
golden age when free choice of occupation has been secured to 
them through the attainment of economic independence, will 
scarcely be disputed by the most extreme among feminists, while 
the importance to the nation of having this work efficiently per- 
formed is becoming daily more widely recognised. 

Among various causes which have contributed to this awakening 
of the public conscience to the dangers arising from the failure to 
organise family life upon a healthy and rational basis, perhaps the 
two most important are the recent report of the Committee on 
Physical Deterioration and the warnings of those who are engaged 
in the crusade against tuberculosis. As a result, we have the 
movement for the medical inspection of schools which, although 
as yet in its infancy, has already yielded a considerable crop of 
disconcerting facts and figures. It is computed by Dr. A. Hogartk, 
in his book dealing with this subject, that “ 80 per cent. of the 
“children suffer from dental troubles, 50 per cent. from parasitic 
“conditions (!), 20 per cent. from defective eyesight, and 10 per 
“cent. from some form of debility—largely preventable evils, 
“frequently traceable to ignorance and bad hygienic conditions.” 

The following extract from an account of the conditions in 
‘ssex is painfully significant. Dr. Thresh, Medical Officer for 
sex, reporting upon the examination of ‘‘close upon 19,000 
hildren,’’ concludes thus: “ In other words, about go per cert. 
re physically unfit. Confirmation of this statement was given 
local teachers. Adenoids, defective vision, malnutrition, lack 
oots and clothes, work before and after school hours, wrong 
ack of rest, &c., are at the root of the evil.” 
ore recent report of the London County Council Medical 
r Education estimates that during the ensuing year 29,000 
will require treatment for eye defects; 62,500 for ear, 

nose ailments; and 3,500 for ringworm. It would be 
and probably startling if figures were obtainable shcw- 
ortion represented by preventable cases in the above 
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estimate. Turning to tuberculosis, Dr. T. D. Lister, in an address 
upon the difficulties af ighting the disease among the industrial 
classes, says that “consumption in the industrial classes is 
“ mostly due to igno-ance, lack of sunlight, lack of fresh 
« air and ventilation, and to the lack of a certain standard of living. 
“The home is the key io the solution of the problem.” These 
burning words have notfallen upon deaf ears. They summarise 
not merely the views >f medical authorities, but of the majority of 
social workers who are.ia close touch with the lives of the people, 
and indications are nct lecking of a widespread realisation of their 
truth and a genuine incliaation to pay heed to their warning. The 
growing interest in tae infant science of Eugenics is especially 
significant of an earnzsz desire to grapple with these complexe 
questions in their eariiest beginnings. But Eugenists, in their 
insistence upon the rigtt of every child to be well-born, have 
accorded insufficient recognition to the fact that the mother precedes 
the child, and that mother-culture is the first consideration of true 
Eugenics. Ina word, the only possible way to reach the children 
of the future is through tne mothers of the present. 

That this is beginning to be recognised is evidenced by the many 
practical forms in whish the interest in home betterment is mani- 
festing itself. Domestic science is in the air. On every side 
schools are springing up where young women are trained to become 
teachers of housewifery, waile pronouncements upon the importance 
of women’s work as wives and mothers are constantly uttered upon 
platforms and sprinkled plentifully over the daily press. Besides 
words, there are deeds. Large sums given by private individuals 
attest the genuine enthusiasm of the donors for home reform, 
while the educational atthorities have proved, by increasing grants 
to these subjects, by classes for cookery, dressmaking, home- 
nursing, &c., and by var-ous experiments in model flats for the 
practical teaching of housewifery, that they are fully alive to th 
national importance of suca teaching. j 

From the point of view »f raising the standard of working-cla 
homes, which is, of cours, the object of all such training, th 
are two serious drawbac'ss :o the work as undertaken by the ed 
tion authorities. First, the youthful age of the pupils, who, b 
time they have homes of their own, will have forgotten m 
what they learned at fourteen; and, secondly, the fact 
teaching of the various subjects is not sufficiently co-ordi 
presented in an attractive way in its bearing upon hom 

A home means so muzh“more than mere cooking an 
and while we disagree with -he counsel of perfection whi 
that a wife and mother n2eds to represent in her o 
personality a number of experts rolled into one, there 
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truth in the implication of the many-sidedness desirable in a 
successful home-maker. 

It is, indeed, this very element of variety which lends to such 
work its special interest and charm, and in attempting to fit young 
women for it we should be wise in altogether renouncing the 
pernicious theory that “a little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
Wisdom and judgment are as much shown in deliberate and well- 
considered limitation as in so-called thoroughness. In the training 
given at Sesame House to educated girls, the many-sided character 
of home-life is fully recognised. 

The ‘‘ Parents’ National Education Union’’ has also always 
emphasised the varied nature of the claims made by home and 

Children, and has rendered good service by helping thoughtful and 
conscientious mothers among the well-to-do to realise and respond 
to these claims. Among experiments in home training for 
working-class girls upon novel lines, one of the most interesting 
and comprehensive is that which Miss E. P. Hughes has made 
under the education authorities in a village in Glamorganshire. 
The classes are definitely called Home-Making Classes, and every- 
thing is taught in connection with its direct bearing upon the 
future homes of the children themselves, while their maternal 
instincts are evoked and exercised by the care of baby brothers and 
sisters when, for a fortrfight at a time, the Home-Makers’ class- 
room is transformed into a créche. The paper read by Miss 
Hughes at a Conference of Domestic Science Teachers in Liver- 
pool, describing in detail the work done in these classes, is a 
delightful revelation, not only of a remarkable and original per- 
sonality, but suggests the wonderful possibilities for good which 
might be attained through a further development of her striking 
methods. 

A significant feature of her work is that she has succeeded in 
getting into touch with the mothers of her pupils, and in winning 
their interest and approval of what the children are doing. This 
is in marked contrast with the frequently antagonistic attitude of 
any working-class mothers towards what they consider the faddy 
d unpractical nature of modern innovations in cooking, &c. But 
e again, the difficulty which Miss Hughes herself deplores is 
the children are too young fully to profit by their unusual 
rtunities. 
ling with the problem at the other end, in the admirable 
s for Mothers which, following the lead of the pioneer school 
ancras, are now springing up jn city slums, an attempt is 
de in the interests of the rising generation, to cope with 
itions of poverty, bad housing, and ignorance. How 
s attempt is, what arduous and self-sacrificing worl: it 
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involves, can only be uaderstood by those familiar with these con- 
ditions. These groups of devoted women are attempting the 
well-nigh impossible task of teaching poor mothers to observe the 
rules of health and to Dring up healthy children in the midst of 
surroundings which sia against every sanitary law. Hampered as 
they are by uncertain end inadequate means, inadequate space, air, 
light, and inconvenient access to water-supply, they can but make 
the best of a bad bargain- 

But side by side with the improvement of conditions must con- 
tinue the education of th2 mothers, without which neither they nor 
their children will be able to reap the full benefit of better 
conditions. 

Turning to the coun:ry, where things in many respects are, 
better, one too often mets with children as pale and sickly as in 
any London slum, while the state of ugliness, uncleanliness, and 
muddle to which charmiag cottages are often reduced after a few 
short weeks of occupaticn, is enough to drive the landlord with 
ideals to despair. Beyond occasional County Council technical 
classes, but little is beirg done towards the education of these 
country mothers, althougi the sad results of the ignorance of even 
the most devoted among them are daily demonstrated by the 
enormous amount of preventable and unnecessary illness which has 
gradually come to be regerded as a matter of course. How many 
families can be found, indeed, either in town or country, among 
rich or ‘poor, which do act contain one invalid at least, while the 
number of people who are never more than half well is a 
humiliating consideration for a country which claims to be in the 
vanguard of civilisation. 

We have spoken of th2 increasing attention directed towards 
Domestic Science, and of the number of schools and colleges for 
the training of teachers in this subject. Among the most interest- 
ing of these developments are the ‘‘ Special Courses in Homé 
“Science and Househald Economics’? at King’s College for 
Women. The instructicn here given is particulafly scientific an 
thorough, including courses in Chemistry, Biology, Bacteriolo 
and Sanitary Science, in addition to Hygiene and the more practi 
domestic arts. The aim isto produce a number of trained exp 
who, by the spreading of the knowledge they have acquired 
raise the general:standard of home life. But it must be bo 
mind that in rendering this knowledge available in the home 
people, the question of personality is of equal importance 
possession of learning, ancLthat any success which may a 
efforts of the expert teacher to influence the working house 
depend upon her ability tc present the teaching in.a t 
, simple way. 
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With a view to meeting these requirements, it may, perhaps, be 
worth considering whether a somewhat simpler and more practical 
course might not with advantage be added to those already included 
in the King’s College curriculum. Is it not possible that what has 
been suggested above in regard to hygiene may be equally true of 
domestic science—that practice has lagged behind theory, and that 
we have reached a point where greater good is likely to accrue to 
the nation through well-considered attempts to bring into more 
general operation the principles of home-making already possessed 
than through further research? We have only to remember how 
heavily the nation leans upon its ‘‘ mothers,” with what enormous 
power it entrusts them for good or evil over the lives of the 
ehildren, in order to understand how great is their need of all the 
help which can be given. Not only can we help them through the 
teaching of improved practical methods, but by assisting them to 
realise the importance and social value which their work as mothers 
and home-makers may possess if efficiently performed. 

It is evident that the problem of how to bring the trained expert 
into closer relations with working housewives and to present her 
knowledge to them’in a form which can be understood and 
assimilated is a difficult and complex one. Such problems can only 
be solved gradually and by varied methods, and in so wide a field 
there is ample scope for experiment. It would, indeed, be a pity 
if the generous endowment and earnest work represented in the 
supply of a large number of able and well-trained teachers were to 
be wasted for want of a link to connect it with those whose needs 
should furnish the demand. It is with the object of putting for- 
ward some suggestions for an experiment which it is hoped might 
in some measure constitute such a link, that the present article has 
been written. 

It may be of interest to state briefly how the idea of a Home 
chool gradually grew into definite shape from indefinite 
eginnings.* First, in connection with my daughter’s education, I 
t the need of some such place in order to prepare a very 

tactical bookworm for an early marriage. Sesame House 
ed the nearest to what was wanted, but the kindergarten side 
oo much emphasised for a girl who had already had some 
ience of this kind. In the end, I sent my daughter to four 
t places for what I had hoped to find under one roof. She 
for several months in the work-room of a West End dress- 
he took a three-months’ course at Mrs. Buck’s House- 
chool at Malvern, supplemented by cookery classes in 
he taught the younger children for a term at her old 

, last of all, spent several months at a Cottage Hospital. 
er the solving of my own maternal problem we went to 
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live in the country and I became interested in the cottage women 
who were our neighbours. The wretchedness of many of the homes 
was distressing, and, in my ignorance, I used at first to think I 
might be able to help the women to improve them. But it often 
happened that after going to a cottage, primed with all sorts of | 
eager advice, I would come away without having had the courage 
to say a single word. because the whole thing was so hopelessly 
‘wrong from beginning toend. Then, instead of mere talk, the idea 
of an object-lesson suggested itself, through which the women 
might be shown what a healthy, pretty cottage-home was really 
like. The Home School was, at first, merely a practical, sym- 
pathetic lady, who should live in a model cottage, get into touch 
gradually with her poarer neighbours, and win their interest and 
admiration by the attractiveness, comfort, and simplicity of her 
own little home. Shs would show them how to carry out in their 
own cottages much of what they liked in hers, and after her 
influence had grown, perhaps some of the older girls would spend a 
month or two with het kefore they married, to learn how to manage 
homes of their own. ‘Then, by degrees, and through considering 
how best to spread the influence of the lady in the cottage as widely 
as possible, the unit af the model cottage expanded into the idea 
of the Home School. . 
The scheme is briefly as follows. The Home School would 
consist of a model cottage and a small adjoining hall. It would 
contain accommodatior for a lady-in-charge, an assistant, six 
resident students, and two children about one and five years 
respectively. These latter would be children needing country air 
and good care, who would remain a few months and be replaced 
by others. They would afford opportunities to the students for 
instruction in the care, feeding, and clothing of children, and would 
also help to lend a home-like and family character to the life lived 
at the school, and to diferentiate it from that of an institution. Th 
students would be village girls between sixteen and twenty-five 
preferably from the neighbourhood and county, but if there wq 
vacancies others would be received. The inclusive fees for stude 
would be 7s. weekly, and 4s. would be charged for each o 
. children. It is assumed that these payments would be mj 
ladies interested in the training of the girls and the health 
children. There would be four terms of twelve weeks each i 
would be optional whether a student remained for threg 
months. l 

` The ordinary routine o4a well-managed home would be 
and the domestic training of the girls would be obtaing 
the carrying out of this routine, which would provide 
in cooking, laundry work, housework, care of childred 
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of food, household shopping and accounts, and the best way of 
laying out money. The teaching would be planned chiefly with a 
view to fitting young women for greater efficiency in their own 
homes, but would also be of use to those entering service. In 

. addition to the above, instruction would also be given at the hall 
by means of homely talks and simple lectures on various subjects 
bearing upon home life, and classes would be arranged on certain 
afternoons and evenings in cookery, home dressmaking, home- 
nursing, &c. These lectures and classes would be open to all 
village women, both married and single. For the afternoon talks 
such subjects as the following would be chosen :— 


dow to choose a home. 

Planning a home. 

Selection of suitable furniture (avoidance of useless dust-collecting 
articles). 

How to make the best of cottage life. 

Observance of simple sanitary rules. 

Cleanliness—personal and domestic. 

Ventilation and fresh air. 

The selection of varied and nourishing food and its preparation and 
storage. 

How to keep well (several talks: Laws of health explained ; amount 
of sleep for children and adults). 

Home nursing (several talks). 

Care of the hair (treatment of parasites, &c.). 

Care of the teeth. 

Practical hints upon clothing of adults and children (two talks). 

Planning of work—how to secure leisure. 

Use of leisure. 

How to make the most of a garden :— 
i Agriculturally—talks on gardening might be given to husbands. 
2) Hygienically—by sitting and working out of doors. 

















It cannot be denied that there is a suggestion of almost ironical 
pathos in the notion of talking about how to choose a home and 
he selection and storage of varied and nourishing food to womer., 
many of whom are prisoners in wretched little rabbit-hutches, the 
erest apology for homes, and whose means scarcely suffice to keep 
y and soul together. But education and betterment must goon 
urrently, and each helps the other. We must not delay in 
g what help may be possible under present conditions. Our 
n to mothers cannot wait until model cottages are within 
pf all. 
epartment of the Home School might be a School for 
» where young mothers could eall for advice and bring 
ies to be weighed once a fortnight. This would be carried 
sub-committee of young married ladies, with the assist- 
medical man, and there would be in connection with it 
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special talks upon infant care, feeding and clothing, and upon the 
care of the mother’s: health, before and after child-birth. 

The talks at the hall-would be linked as closely as possible with 
the actual life lived at the cottage and with the gardening there 
carried on, and both tcgether should demonstrate the possibilities, 
of cottage life. 

In regard to the cos: of establishing and maintaining a Home 
School upon the lines indicated above, it is evident that the initial 
expenditure would vary-with local conditions, but that once started, 
the expenses of maint2nance might be kept approximately the same 
in different localities... The initial expenses would be: First, half an 
acre of land (which migat be forthcoming as a gift, or purchased at 
a price determined by stuation and other considerations); secondy 
the building of a model cottage and hall; third, the laying out and 
fencing of garden; fourth, furnishing. It is impossible to estimate 
accurately either the cost of building or of laying out the garden, as 
these must depend upon the cost of labour, and the nature and cost 
of materials in the locality selected. The determination of the size 
of the hall would also bea local consideration, as in some places it 
would be used solely for Home School purposes, while in others it 
might supply a local need and become a source of income through 

' being occasionally let for meetings, concerts, &c. It mighi also 
sometimes be possible to-adapt an old barn for a hall, and build an 
adjoining cottage, whick would considerably reduce expense. 

In considering the cer-ying out of the scheme, local committees 
should bear in mind thet a model cottage necessarily implies an 
improvement upon the usual existing ones, that it must contain 
more and larger rooms, and be more conveniently planned and 
fitted. The following-may be suggested as a possible plan for the 
cottage. Thé i foor to contain :— ` 


1. A large living room. 
2. Kitchen, large enough tor meals and Gokay classes." 
3. Scullery. 
4. Wash-house. ; 
5. Larder. | ' ‘ , 
6. Lavatory. 
7. Coal-house. ` 
8. Office (small room to be used also as private sitting-room by 
in-charge). 
9. Hall, stairs, and suitable nbi: 
UPSTAIRS. 
1. Bedroom for lady-in-cha-ge. 
2. do. assistant. - 
3. do. one studen- and two children. 
4. Bathrodm. f ` 
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In regard to the hall it is suggested that there should be over it 
a dormitory for five students, a bathroom, a lavatory, and a small 
guest-chamber, which would serve as hospital when required. 
There should be doors of communication with the cottage on both 
floors, and on the ground floor of the hall space might be reserved 
for a small room with cupboards, easily accessible to the kitchen 

y of the cottage, where extra utensils for cookery classes might be 
kept. This room could also be used for the fortnightly baby- 
weighing. 

The question of furnishing would be also one for local committees 
to decide. We suggest that the cottage and dormitory might be 
furnished, simply and tastefully, with furniture which would stand 

shard wear, for about £150. With the gimcrack sort, of course, it 















EA could be done for much less. 
\ We add below the approximate estimate of the cost of main- 
? tenance :— 
| ‘ Los. d. 
3 Salary of lady-in-charge (plus board and lodging) .. a 80 o o 
{ Salary of assistant (plus board and lodging) ‘ 45 0 0 
Food for eight adults and two children for forty- eight 
| weeks at 63s. per week . ; ..  I5I 4 0 
General housekeeping (coals, Tight, soap, ‘&c.) wie oY 35 0 o 
Sinking fund (for repairs, &c.) and insurance ... “ere 50 0 o 
Rates and taxes aes ag bs as San ia I0 0 O 
Garden, &c. ... saa aes see Io o o 
Office expenses (stationery, postage, &c. Pose AA am 10 0 O 
£391 4 0 
*Less students’ fees—six for forty-eight 
weeks at 7s. . 4100 16 o 
Two children at 4s. “for forty-eight weeks 19 4 0 
——————— 120 0 o0 
Total cost of annual maintenance ... see sn 4271 4 0 


It is assumed that the ladies-in-charge would be qualified to give 
most of the instruction, both practical and theoretical, which wouid 
e required. It might sometimes, however, be desirable to have 
ourses of lectures from outside teachers—County Council classes, 
thaps, in dressmaking or nursing. The local doctor might be 
ing to give courses of talks upon hygiene, and it should be easy 
et someone who would give talks on gardening. 
will be recognised that in the establishment of a Home School, 
ection of the lady-in-charge and her assistant would be a 
of first importance. The whole atmosphere of the place, the 
or failure of the scheme, everything, i in fact, would depend 
e personalities of these ladies and upon the spirit in which 


* Assuming the payments to be regular. 
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they approached their many-sided work. It would, therefore; be 
unwise to lay down any restrictions in regard to the qualifications 
and attainments whica the lady-in-charge, more especially, should 
possess. It would b=- desirable that she should have had some 
practical experience-in dealing with the possibilities of.the small 
home, that she shoulc be intimately acquainted with the conditions 
of cottage life, that ske should be fond of children, tactful and 
resourceful, and bring <o her work a keen and sympathetic interest 
in the difficulties of the cottage housewife. It would also be 
desirable for her to hare some knowledge of nursing. A woman 
under thirty would scexcely be likely to fulfil the above require- 
ments, and it is probétle that a woman somewhat above that age 
would be more suitabl=for the post. The question of whether she 
should be married, singe, or a widow is immaterial if she is suitable 
in other respects. ; | 
The assistant would te younger and would be a trained teacher, i 
but in her case also, personality, sympathy, interest and enthusiasm | 
for the work would coùrt equally with attainments. In any course f 
of training especially devised to fit young women to be teachers 
in a Home School, vS2ing poor women in their homes should | 
form an important part. i 
While the aim of e Home School would be to raise the i 
standard of home life ia the villages, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the scheme is by no means intended merely to add 
to the already large number of existing centres for the teaching of 
domestic science.’ It is ather an attempt to reach out a helping 
hand, not only to the nothers of the future (the students), but to 
the mothers of the presentwho are actually bearing the burden and 
heat of the day, and straggling in their pitifully inadequate homes 
to “ make bricks without straw.’? While much has been done and 
is being done for men ia the way of Clubs, sports, reading-rooms, 
&c., the needs of womer n regard to recreation are apt to be over 
looked, with the result thet the lives of most married women amon 
the workers, especially ir the country, are unspeakably dull an 
monotonous. Everyone agrees that “‘ all work and no play ” is 
bad thing for Jack, but they forget that the same truth applies al 
to Jack’s mother. An important function of the Home Sch 
would be to relieve in some measure the monotony of villag: 
by introducing a new amd cheerful element. It should be'a 
of interest and influence, «Jways open to village women for frj 
talks and advice, and the Jady-in-charge would visit them į 
own homes. If we are seeking to bring help and inspiration 
women, to change their drudgery into interesting and 
work, and to give them æ fuller understanding of its im 
and its larger bearings, itis-clear that this can only be acco 
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by giving them fresh interests and a wider outlook upon life 
altogether. 

With this object in view, the development of what may be called 
the Club or Settlement side would be an important aspect of the 
work of a Home School. The hall would be available in the 
evenings for classes in singing, musical drill, and possibly in some 
handicraft in which the village girls might join with the resident 
students, and one evening a week might be regularly devoted to 
some form of entertainment to which husbands and friends could 
be brought—either a concert, a dance, a play, a lecture with lantern 
slides, or to playing games. We suggest that the cause of 
temperance and what is called the ‘‘ Back to the Land Movement ”’ 
Might both be materially assisted by the establishment of Home 
Schools in different country districts. The women would be less 
discontented with the dulness of country life, and the men would 
be likely to spend less time at the public-house if there existed the 
counter attraction of a cheerful and comfortable home, where they 
could smoke and read in peace. 
` I have ventured to state the case for Home Schools at considerable 
length, in the hope that the scheme may appeal to some readers 
who may be in a position to carry it out, as sufficiently sound and 
complete to merit the test of a practical trial. It is put forward with 
the desire that it may help to bring to poorer women some share 
in the general uplifting which has come to their more fortunate 
sisters. 


FLORENCE Encar Hosson. 


JEAN-ARTHUR RIMBAUD. 


i 


OURME sublime, miraculeuse puberté! exclaimed Paul Ver- 
laine enthusiasticaily over Rimbaud’s literary achievement. 
In fact, he was a phenomenon that never before was seen. The 
history of poetry dozs not show us that there were as powerful, 
as deep, and in some regards as perfect poems written at such a 
youthful age. Rimbaud gave to poetry only four years, and between 
the ages of fifteen and nineteen he.produced extraordinary, unique, 
and genial work, consisting of a volume of poetry, Une Saison en 
Enfer, and a volume of prose, Les Illuminations. It would be 
difficult to know how many more as good, or perchance better, works 
that astounding youth may have written, for many of his writings, 
which he either had read or sent in manuscript to his friends, were 
lost- Among them there must have been poems of great artistic 
value, for Verlaine—e keen connoisseur of poetry—spoke with 
great admiration about Les Veilleurs. “That poem,” he said, 
“left on me the greatest impression I ever received from reading 
“a piece of poetry,” and this was uttered by Verlaine, who knew 
already Rimbaud’s greatest known masterpiece, Bateau ivre. 

The analysis of individual poems would show three separate 
groups of them, and if cne amplifies them by some biographical 
details one discovers in that short period of Rimbaud’s literary 
activity three distinct periods: in the first he was dominated by 
the influence of other writers; the characteristic of the second i 
the gradual formation of his individuality till its firtal manifes 
tion, but without a categorical and universal break with poeti 
tradition; in the third period the poet altogether left the old ro 
and chased madly after new forms and contents. 

A thorough and vast knowledge of the French poets, fro 
oldest to the most mod2ra, must have filled the imagination 9 
fifteen-year-old student of rhetoric with many reminiscences, ` 
came out in his own poems written at that time. Therefoy 
must not wonder that in almost all Rimbaud’s school poem 
echo already known motives, that in Le Forgeron one fee 
Hugo; Ophélie reminds one of de Musset’s Bal des pe 
mannerism of 1830; Scleil et chair the mixed influence 
above-mentioned poets as well as that of Leconte de 
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especially of Banville. Impression and Téte de faune are free from 
any influence and show decidedly individual capacity of feeling 
and seeing, based on yet unconscious tendency to synthesis, a 
penchant for the unity embracing everything. 

But even in Rimbaud’s imitative poems one must neither expect 
slavish copying of models, nor incapacity—the usual fault with 
beginners. The same deep knowledge of the whole of poetry 
developed to the highest degree the feeling of rhythm and picture 
inborn in the youth, and were he influenced by any poem, he was 
able to recreate it; as to workmanship, he was from the beginning 
a master. In Poètes maudits Verlaine analyses Rimbaud’s style 
and technique, and finds no fault with them; all critics greatly 
admired his verses, which, as Retté said, would please the most 
refined connoisseur. Evidently the fusion of classicism, 
romanticism, and Parnassism prevented the youthful poet from 
becoming one-sided, and this was in harmony with his broad and 
individual genius. 

When Rimbaud left school and ran away from home the in- 
fluence of the poets over him ended, and there began the influence 
of the exterior life. About that time he wrote to his former teacher, 
Izambard, that he was bored by the whole of existing poetry— 
from Homer to Racine and Victor Hugo and the Parnassians, 
who, with the exception of Verlaine, aroused in him simply aver- 
sion. It was a natural reaction after the passionate reading of 
poets during his school-time and, in the meanwhile, the manifesta- 
tion of the revolutionary disposition of the'young soul. That boy 
must have been endowed with an unusually simple nature, broad, 
impressionable, and full of enthusiasm, and must have despised 
egotism, hypocrisy, the commonplace bourgeois life, with its 
shallow formalities, for when he had exhausted the whole provision 
of submissiveness, he decided at last to break all domestic fetters; 
hat interior ferment in him was so violent, that its numerous 
choes in his poems possess hard sounds of stubborn hatred. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more biting caricature than 
s Assis; it is a murderous satire on the soulless school of teach- 
, on the corpse-like stiffness so common, alas, among the 
polmasters. Unheard-of power of irony, fearful keenness for 
vering the ridiculous and aversive sides, implacable logic, 
dled daring, and the cool blood not leaving the poet even for 
ment, make of that poem something more dreadful than 
Ps whipping. Less sarcasm but more bitterness one finds 
oétes de sept ans. Notwithstanditg the apparent objective- 
the author, something terribly painful, something that 
one of the speechless complaint seen in the eyes of a bird 
cage, comes out from that confession. A few more 
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cruel sneerings: one in Paris se répeuple, in which poem he crushes 
baseness, hypocrisy,. and lack of thought; the second in that new 
dance of skeletons, called Mes amoureuses, digected against the 
illusions of love, which;| however, in such a cerebral nature as was 
that of Rimbaud never played a great part, and the youthful poet 
returned to the true characteristic of mankind, viz., to sincerity, 
manliness, and good-heartedness, without sentimentality. Then 
the poet enters into himself; he feels the need of making his own 
being more refined, of concentrating his impressions; he desires to 
reach further, behind the brutal phenomena accessible to every- 
body ; he wishes to come nearer to the essence of things; to under- 
stand the secret chain binding them—in a word, he wants to become 
a visionary. ° 

. The process of that interior change was done silently, at least, 
none of Rimbaud’s published poems indicate the gradual progress 
in that direction. From ‘that period of solitary wanderings we have 
several poems full of charm, simplicity, and humour, combined 
with tenderness. Butall those poems are like indirect notes betray- 
ing not the poet’s broad] desires which I have mentioned. All at 
once, like the sudden spurt of a geyser, burst out that visionary 
and entirely synthetic great masterpiece, Bateau ivre, full of ocean- 
like awe as well as of sobbing sweetness. The silent transforma- 
tion of Rimbaud’s soul evidently reached then the highest point. 
In one passionate effort, the poet found himself on the highest 
summits of creative power and gave to the poem of life the unique, 
final, and absolute form ‘conceived and dreamed of since his child- 
hood. According to Mallarmé, beside that ‘‘ genial awakening,” 

all Rimbaud’s poems look pale, although they would make any poet 
immortal. The young poets and literati, to whom Verlaine read 
that marvellous work, were amazed at the treasures it contains. 
F. Fénéon said boldly that Rimbaud “ has found new poetry, and 
« made an orchestra of the ocean.” That orchestra of the ocean 
with its might, with its dazzling colours, with stornis and calm 
with an apparent lack of balance, with disorderly, mad shivers, 
with enormous eternal harmony of ‘‘ quiet blues,” is unique in 
kind and astonishes much more when one remembers that the p 
who wrote it had never seen the ocean. But the astounding intui 
permitting him to see well and plastically that which to o 
is accessible only through the senses, was not everything with 
baud. He possessed also the faculty of seeing what man is 
eager to see, but which senses cannot show him; he was 
hear those ‘‘ remote echoes which from afar fuse in my 
“ depths, misty and bottomless as night.’’* Rimbaud wa 
of feeling the hidden ‘‘ correspondences,” sounds, and 
































` * Baudelaire: Correspondence. 
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in evidence, which make the worlds scattered in infinity a 
picture of every single individuum, of every single phenomenon, 
and on the revese they represent endless unity. As to that 
visionary faculty, which is the characteristic of genius, is joined the 
faculty of marking by means of touches difficult to seize the 
great unity of existence, the uninterrupted connection of all pheno- 
mena, consequently Rimbaud’s ocean, after careful reading of the 
poem, ceases to be the schematism of waters, enclosed somehow 
between lands, and becomes great, boundless water of pan- 
existence, on which, amidst a storm of phenomena, changing at 
every moment, there wander drunken ships of human lives, drunk 
with the spiritual desire of embracing everything, of absorbing 
thfinity, and, in the meanwhile, fettered with carnal habits and 
attachments to some limitation, to some ‘‘ muddy pool,” from 
which they came out. That is the source of heartrending sobbings, 
which make a painful impression at the end of the poem. Not the 
wonderful orchestra of the ocean, not the stormy pictures, not the 
deluge of light and colours, make Bateaw ivre such a great and 
lasting masterpiece, but that tragedy of human existence, that 
bottomless chasm of interior discord, coming out from amidst 
princely luxury with inexpressible pain and awe. 

After having produced that ‘‘ sobbing marvel,” as Berrichon 
said, Rimbaud entered into the third period of his literary activity. 
As his soul was longing after the unattainable and absolute perfec- 
tion and would not let him stop on the already attained summits, 
but forced him to make some new efforts, to search after some 
unknown and creative means, he wrote a few poems, but, as it seems. 
only in order to show his poetical strength, as well as to demon- 
strate what new results one could obtain from old means. 

Inwardly, however, he was occupied with something else. ‘‘ He 
“ has changed his front,” said Verlaine, ‘‘ and fancies very naive 
‘and even purposely too simple things, using only assonances 
‘ undecided words, childish or taken from the common people’s 
expressions.” It-.is not difficult to understand that change. 
nsatisied with the results which one can obtain by means of 
rect rhetorics, by pictures developed systematically, by long 
ses, and, being constantly preoccupied with his dream of the 
yest perfection, wishing to render absolutely, without any con- 
n, his first creative dream, he began to search for new and 
ious means. Seeing that it was impossible for him to express 
hing by means of distinct, strictly determined pictures, 
g each other logically, he tried What later was called sug- 
using words with fluctuating meanings, putting together 
d pictures, synthetic observations, marking the essence 
timents without their usual exteriorities; then he took up 
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the childishness and simplicity by which—as he probably noticed— 
one expresses involimmrily something more than the speaking 
person wishes to say. -In writing poems, in order to make possible 
that transparency, thetluidity, that delicacy and subtlety so diffi- 
cult to seize—not for the sake of introducing some reforms in pro- 
sody—he was obliged: give up the old art of poetics, to make 
the rhythms loose, tc tone down rhymes to the pure assonances of 
vowels, or to remove them entirely. In order to penetrate deeply 
into that new way ci thinking, feeling, and creating, or rather 
because of that change of ideas and artistic aim, Rimbaud changed: 
his likings, reading; and even the direction of his dreams. That 
interior work lasted during the whole of his sojourn in Paris and 
during his epic wanderings with Verlaine. The result of it was 
a small book of poetical prose with a few poems, called Les 
Illuminations and Une saison en Enfer. i 
The word “‘ illuminetians ” is, of course, English and the mean-. 
ing of it is familiar. What a modest title! For perchance never 
before there flew a more brilliant stream, producing grand pictures, 
through the intoxiceied brain of a poet-creator. Flamme et 
cristal, fleuves et fleurs.e= grandes voix de bronze et d’or! exclaimed 
Verlaine, enthusiastically. Besides, there could be found unheard- 
of syntheses, abbreviations; astounding by the suddenness of con- 
trasts, and suggestion= speaking to all senses, in one word dazzling 
visions, driving one mad by their luxury. Not in vain Rimbaud’ 
boasted: ‘‘ J'ai créé toutes les fêtes, tous les triomphes, tous les 
“ drames. J'ai essayé-@inventer de nouvelles fleurs; de nouveaux 
“ astres, de nouvelles chairs, de. nouvelles langues. Pai cru 
“ acquérir des pouvoirs surnaturels.” ; 
However, those whc are fond of easy reading would do better not 
to open those two booklets, for they would find there unheard-of 
condensation, impressions divided into luminous spots, mobile 
things difficult to seizs,.almost animated, and all that one cannot 
grasp easily. In those booklets one finds the visions of universa 
cataclysm, pictures of remote past, industrial- future, passion 
flights, sarcastic outb=arscs, cruel whippings, and then flowe 
bodies, mysticism, paintings, and quiet; all that crowds chaotical 
rises madly, shivers, shines, lives; and in all that movement 
sees bottomless perspe=tives at every moment. In some passa 
fresh and fragrant, like:= breeze of the Spring, one is simpl 
toxicated with young life, warmth, light, and perfumes. A 
that is expressed almos: by laconical words. Exempli grati 
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AUBE. 

“ J’ai embrassé anbe d’été. , . 

“ Rien ne bougeaic encore au front des palais. L 
morte. Les camps d'ombres ne quittaient pas la rou 
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jJ’ai marché, reveillant les haleines vives et tiédes et les pierreries 
regardérent, et les ailes se levérent sans bruit. La premiére 
entreprise fut, dans le sentier déja empli de frais et blémes éclats, 
une fleur qui‘me dit son nom. 

‘Je ris au wasserfall qui s’échevela à travers les sapins : à la 
cime argentée je reconnus la, déesse. 

“Alors je levai un à un les voiles. Dans l'allée, en agitant les 
bras. 

‘“ Par la plaine, où je lai dénoncée au coq. A la grande ville, 
elle fuyait parmis les clochers et les démes, et, courant comme un 
mendiant sur les quais de marbre, je la chassais. 

“En haut de la route, près d’un bois de lauriers, je Pai entourée 
avec ses voiles amassés, et j’ai senti un peu son immense corps. 

“ L’aube et l’enfant tombèrent au bas du bois. 

“ A réveil, il était midi.” 


Some critics tried to find in those chaotic leaves some dominating 
idea, but they soon gave up the difficult task. This proves that 
they did not think deeply enough of Rimbaud’s nature, and that, 
although they were enthusiastic enough over single passages of 
Illuminations, they did not penetrate into their depth. As in no 
other of Rimbaud’s work, one finds here the desire of embracing 
everything ; the good as well as the bad, pain and delight, the whole 
within and the whole without. Illuminations prove also Rimbaud's 
constant penchant towards synthesis, and his great knowledge, 
the constant tendency to seize the fundamental principles of 
everything which makes it possible to embrace the whole. The 
distinct proofs of this assertion one can find at the end of the 
booklet, where the former strong, coloristic prose was substituted 
by quiet whispers. The most characteristic in that regard are the 
songs: Nous sommes les grands parents; Chanson de la plus haute 
tour; Age d'or, and Eternité. 

In Une saison en Enfer one finds the same tendency for 
universality, unity and the absolute; but the starting point is 
different. In Illuminations the poet wishes to penetrate every- 
thing by abSorbing everything; he wishes to be able to feel that he 
s the very particle of the universe; he desires to multiply ad 
finitum his Ego. In Une saison en Enfer he turned away from 
ithout, and searched for the purest elements of his Ego. It 
a kind of great scrutiny of conscience, a pitiless tearing off 
all veils, penetrating into the most secret corners of himself, 
ring into his own mind, sentiments, and will; a merciless 
ng of all influences, alien particles, an analysis which 
not retreat before anything, in order to discover in himself 
urest étincelle d’or de la lumiése nature, that something 
exists behind nationalities, creeds, laws, morals, principles, 
—behind that whole conglomerate that is called reality 
ses. It is an awful fight with nightmares, tragical 
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wanderings through “he dark caverns of the soul, a new 
descent into Inferno, more terrible but also more proud than that 
of Dante, for it was dons without any guide; and without Paradise 
on the summit of the maintain. 

That gigantic little baok of prose, written in a style that pene- 
trates like a red-hot Klæde, full of cruel laughter and prophetic 
visions, in which there 5 not one sentence without either elixir or 

. poison, is ended by ama gnificent, noble chord of manly resignation 
and hope, notwithstandiag all :— 


“ Point de aes tenir le pas, gagné. Dure nuit! le sang 
séché fume sur ma face, et je mai rien'derrière moi, que cet 
horrible arbrisseau! |Le combat spirituel est aussi brutal que la 
bataille d'hommes ; ais la vision de la justice est le plaisir dè 
Dieu seul. S 

“ Cependant c’est 2 veille. Recevons tous les influx de vigueur 
et de la tendresse s2elle. Et, à l'aurore, armés d’une ardente 
patience, nous entremns aux splendides villes.’ 


And. . . chasing ater that unique and eternal desire, what 
countries did he not see? ie 

What characterises Rimbaud the most is his absolute unity, his 
entire identity as a man. end as a poet, his indefatigable pursuit of 
highest perfection. 

Exceptional in his unéy, Rimbaud is in the meanwhile like a 
boundary stone between past and present times, like a fiery ex- 
plosion, separated by da-kness of the past, in which the modern 
` soul, looking backwards,\can find all its elements, even those of 
which it is lacking yet, ani which the future will produce. 


| SOISSONS. 















EASTER IN A PHILIPPINE TOWN. 


URING the week before Palm Sunday people began pouring e 

into Iloilo from the villages and country places inland; 
people of every shade of brown, from the biscuit-coloured Mestizo 
{half-caste) to the full-blooded mahogany-toned Filipino. Our 
town, the metropolis of the great island of Panay, attracted holiday- 
makers even from adjacent islands; the steamers were crammed, 
every native house seemed full to suffocation, and the sound of 
guitars and dancing and singing went on all night and all day. 
Easter fell late, in the end of April, when the Monsoon was chang- 
ing and the very hot, wet season was about to begin. Not thet 
there is any really very dry season in the Philippines, as in Indiz, 
for rain falls constantly all the year round, and vegetation, except 
for the fire-tree and a few flowers, is always the same. But during 
March we had suffered a few weeks without rain, which constituted 
a drought, vegetation had begun to wilt in the baking, blazing 
sunlight, and dust flew everywhere in blinding clouds. In fact, 
the weather had been anything but promising for the great Easter 
Fiesta when, the day before Palm Sunday, a great gale of wind 
that doubled down the palms along the beach, accompanied by rain 
like a hail of ramrods, changed the dusty roads to tracks of black 
mud and made grass spring up in a few hours by the sides of the 
streets. Many stagnant pools, full of singing frogs, and breeding 
countless myriads of starving mosquitoes, appeared in waste places 
between the poorer houses, but those edifices being raised on piles 
little inconvenience was suffered by the festive crowds within. 
Vhen the sun shone out the impromptu pools looked charming 
ith reflections of graceful palms and crude green banana trezs 
d patches of bluest sky mirrored in their shallow surfaces, 
king little bits of brilliant scenery like glimpses out of some 
ossible fairyland. 
Im Sunday dawned bright and hot and still, the thermometer 
ging ninety degrees in the shade, and everything glittering 
ashing like jewels in the blinding sunlight. Up and down 
eets, hatless and indifferent to sun-heat that would have killed 
pans, surged endless crowds of Filipinos bent on their holi- 
d Fiesta; while the Chinese shops, kept by slant-eyed 
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Celestials to whom Easter signified nothing but a season of com- 
mercial prosperity, did a roaring trade. Booths had been erected 

at the corners of the streets, little open shanties of palm-thatch, 
where the native sweetmeats, roasted maize-ears ‘and long tumblers 

of pink twba (an intoxicating liquor of the cocoanut buds), ran the 
Chino cook-shops very, close. The Swiss who kept the big 
chemist’s shop did a great stroke of business and made a good deal 

of money by selling—as fast as he and his assistant could hand 
them out—small bags of flour and orris-root, labelled in Spanish 

“ face-powder,”’ for which the little brown-faced Filipinas simply 
besieged the shop. They strutted about quite happily, smoking 
their long, loose cigars,. and with their little, round faces masked in 

the famous powder, fresh and clean, in tight sarongs of brilliant 
colours, snowy chemises and camisas (a sort of jacket-blouse) of 
pretty muslins. All were bareheaded, and wore their magnificent 
black hair streaming loose beyond their waists, and often to their . 
-ankles. Their men-fol went also bareheaded and barefooted, 
-and were uniformly arrayed in white cotton trousers and a white 
shirt worn hanging outside. Everywhere one saw clean and happy 
brown faces and swarms of solemn, happy, naked, brown children. 
-On this day every person one met carried a branch of palm, and 
certainly half the population formed itself into processions accom- 
panying carts drawn byjhuge carabaos, and covered with paper 
roses, displaying some cherished image from a church, surrounded 
by chanting acolytes, 2 pecom panics by a band playing a two- 
step. 

Along the roads beggars had established themselves, persons 
unseen and unknown at ather times, displaying horrible deformities 
and praying away at an athazing rate, sometimes with a child to run 
out and beg for them. ‘Tt seems an ingenuous idea to have your 
begging done for you, but I do not know that the custom is con- 
fined to the Filipinos. . 

We drove out in the -evening—the regulation evening drive of 
the Tropics—and saw some of the Negritos from the great mou 
tains far inland, aborigines who sometimes come down into t 
towns on such occasions of rejoicing to do a little trading an 
good deal of begging, aad pick up what they can in the gen 
profusion. These people are very small—much smaller, even, t 
the Filipinos, who area very little race—with quite black s 
irregular faces of negro.type, and big heads of fuzzy black 
somewhat resembling that of the Bescharins. Besides the 
tinguishing traits, the Negritos are very dirty and ragge 
present a very skinny and miserable appearance beside th 
plump Filipino townspeople. 

Outside every church, | and-there are plenty of the 
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a sort of temporary porch of lattice-bamboo, decorated wich 
little flags and paper flowers and palm branches; and at Jaro, a 
suburb through, which we passed in the gorgeous tropical sunset, 
fun and excitement ran fast and furious round a gallows which was 
to add the last spice of entertainment to the general rejoicings. I 
forget what the criminal had done—highway robbery with murder, 
I think—but I remember he was being brought from Negros 
(another island) to be executed, and that the gallows looked like a 
huge packing-case, inside which the execution was to take place ; 
so that, though in accordance with American prejudices, the actual® 
hanging could not be witnessed, still, plenty of amusement could 
safely be counted on before and after the event. In the market- 
place lay rows of black pigs and fowls with their feet tied together, 
and on the point of death after twelve hours of the tropic sun. 

At night still more processions marched about the town, carrying 
paper lanterns, and the houses were blazing with lamps and full of 
people dancing. All the week rejoicings were kept up on the same 
level, and on the day before Good Friday the town, already 
apparently full to bursting, was invaded by fresh hordes of holiday- 
makers. Incoming native boats and inter-island steamers brought 
hundreds of sons of well-to-do Filipinos and Mestizos from their 
schools and colleges in Manila, and even from Hong-Kong; funny 
little Europeanised manikins, with execrable tweed suits, walking- 
sticks with which they slashed their legs, and tight, pointed yellow 
boots. 4 

On Good Friday the sounds of merriment ceased, bells tolled, 
and everyone went about very quietly and solemnly. The 
churches, all draped inside with black and silver hangings, 
were full of worshippers from dawn to sunset, everyone of whom 
wore some garment or scrap of black. Many ceremonies were 
going on, but it was a little confusing as the Church was split into 
two factions, one acknowledging the authority of the Pope and 
being recdgnised by the American Government; the other, an 
independent organisation, headed by a native called Aglipay, and 
said to be the organ of insurrection. However, a little practice 
enabled one to know that when the officiating priests had white, or 
Imost white, faces it was Orthodox; and when there were dark 
native faces it was Aglipayano. 

On the evening of Good Friday we went to tea with some friends 
; the Bank, on the other side of the town, and chose, for some 
son I have forgotten, to walk home at nightfall. On our way 
ss the Plaza, where a pretty, thoegh neglected, Alameda sur- 
ded a decaying bandstand, we were stopped by crowds of 
le, evidently waiting for one of the usual processions to pass 
We got across the road as best we could, and went up some 





















_ sight of the Cathedral door closed: a striking and unprecedented 
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stone steps to the Alarneda, intending to make a short cut to avoid 
the crowd, but, a gap in tke ranks of sight-seers offering a tempting 
opportunity of seeing vchet was going on, we mounted a low stone 
wall which enabled us tæ look over the sea of heads and across. 
the open Plaza. At that moment the procession began to come 
past, consisting of a long; double file of the devout, men on one 
side and women on the other. The women were all dressed in 
black skirts and black oz white camisas ; the men in correct Filipino 
mourning, which is to saz an ordinary swallow-tail evening suit. | 
The emblems of the Passion were borne aloft, draped in black, and 
the Madonna, carried shoulder-high, had on a stiff black robe, the 
whole company moving 'slbwly along to a guitar and string band, 
with big crape bows on their instruments, playing slow tunes, e 
redolent of Spain, in wailing minor keys. 

In a moment we grasped that it was a funeral procession ; for in 
the distance, coming slow-y nearer, we could see ‘the hearse, pre- 
ceded by acolytes in black, swinging censers adorned by bows of 
crape, and followed by- priests in black vestments, saying (not 
chanting) ceaseless prayers. As the great black and gold hearse 
passed us we saw with astonishment that the coffin was of glass, 
through which could be seen a wax figure of the dead Christ lying 
swathed in an embroidered white satin winding-sheet, with—a last 
touch of realism—a blood-stained bandage wound round where the 
crown of thorns had rested- In fact, the procession was--I hardly 
know how to say it—Christ’s funeral. 

With the utmost reverence, prayers, and even tears, the 
thousands of spectators knelt as the hearse passed along: We 
waited long on the wallcf tae Alameda as this weird and gruesome 
procession trailed past, dwindling away down a long, straight 
street to the right, with its files of bowed black figures and its 
great, swaying, black and gold hearse. 

When we iurned to comeaway our attention was arrested by the 












spectacle. At first we could not understand it, and thought the 
shutting of the door that.stood always open must be a part of th 
strange ceremony, but at lest it occurred to us that the Orthodo 
had shut their door while the Aglipayano procession passed alon 
And so it proved, for no sooner had the procession quite left th, 
Plaza than the Cathedral dcor was mysteriously opened again a 
stood agape as it always did. While we discussed this indicati 
of the feud, we remembered that the procession that had just pa 
had been accompanied by a native string-band, whereas 
Orthodox went about with a-brass constabulary band, to show 
were all right with the Government. On these, and indeed 
other occasions, fights ars-so frequent between these follow, 
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the gentle Christ that the processions go about with strong escorts 

of police. 

As the tail of that wonderful funeral passed we looked, from our 
vantage-point on the Alameda wall, up our own street, and regretted 
that we were not at home and on our own balcony, as they had 
apparently made a detour and were going past our house. On 
reflection, however, it seemed impossible that, long as tne 
procession was, it could have had time to get its head round the 
intervening streets. It was quite dark by this time, and all tae 
mourners carried lighted tapers, which added the last touch of* 
weirdness to the scene. The crowd in the Plaza and the procession 
all seemed hopelessly mixed, but when at last we made our way to 

- the end of our own street, we found that there were two funerais, 
and that the tail of the Aglipayano procession was passing up the 
end of our own street, while away up beyond our house the road 
was blocked by the Papists waiting to let the others go past. 

We tried to get up our street, but the Orthodox procession had 
started to come down it, so we took refuge on a flight of stairs in 
an open doorway, whence we obtained a very good view of this 
funeral too. It was just the same style of thing, only with more 
Spaniards and Eurasians amongst the mourners, and, following the 
bier of the Christ, a dozen or so of converted Chinamen with their 
Pig-tails lopped off. THe Papists had their drums and trumpets 
tied with huge black bows, and their hearse was a yet more gloomy 
erection than that of the Aglipayanos, set round with large oil lamps 
in frosted globes and topped by great bunches of nodding black 
plumes like one sees in the old prints of the funeral of Wellington. 

About midnight we were awakened by the sound of a slow, 
muffled band, and the noise of hundreds of feet shuffling along che 
road, and, going out on to the balcony, saw the Orthodox pro- 
cession go trailing past, very solemn and uncanny in the moonlight, 
with their yellow taper-flames looking like little bits of gold paper 
in the strong white light. They no longer had the great hearse 
with them which, we imagined, must signify that the Christ was 
at rest in the tomb. 

Next morning (Saturday) everything was very quiet; a still, 
ull, grey day of sweltering heat and steamy atmosphere, the town 
oking much as usual, except for the crowds of people everywhere, 
crawling up and down the streets in very clean clothes, end 
ompanied by innumerable tiny children. 
he climax of everything came on Easter Sunday, beginning 
deafening joy-bells clanging everywhere in the dark before the 
, and going on all the blazing hot day in noise and music, 
, processions, gorgeous vestments, feasts, dances, incense, 
hole culminating in a Children’s Carnival got up by the 
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Spanish Club. This event naturally resolved itself into the 
inevitable procession through the streets; for the Filipinos are as 
inveterate procession-walkers as the Swiss; and, whatever the 
occasion, turn out and parade the streets,’ perfectly happy, and 
taking all their mummery with invulnerable seriousness. Many a 
time in those remote places I was irresistibly reminded of Brigue 
on a féte day, or Meiringen in August. 
_ This procession of children, of all classes and colours, was really 
a very pretty sight, and the little things seemed to be enjoying 
* themselves immensely. We heard that they were to assemble in 
the Plaza at four o’clock-and march up the Calle Real, the principal 
thoroughfare of Iloilo, -o.the Gobierno (the Government offices), 
round the grass plot in front of that building, back and down thee 
street parallel to ours, end finally past our house. It -was better, . 
therefore, to avoid the dense crowds in the streets, and by remaining 
quietly in our house te view the pageant comfortably from our 
balcony, an occasion to be seized on as a pretext for a tea-party. 
One of the prettiest cars was arranged as.the sea, the waves being 
suggested by clouds of Jale green and blue tulle, the back of the 
car taking the form of a huge fan-shaped shell, in which sat a very 
pretty little Mestiza girl dressed as a mermaid, with a long paste- 
board tail, and driving two cardboard swans. Another was a 
monster basket full of. a. miscellaneous collection of ‘ballet-fairies, 
gipsies, a Faust and Mephistopheles, all very serious and perfectly 
- happy. One tiny person,,perched on the edge of the basket, and 
certainly not more than two years old, was dressed as a Cupid in 
a wisp or two of pink muslin and some roses; and beside her sat 
another little girl got upas‘a funny wee down; as broad as she was 
long. 

After they had all gene past we went to the PN at the 
Spanish Club, where the prize-giving was to take place. “All 
“ Iloilo,” was surging and squeezing about in a big upstairs sala, 
in a fashion that made one wonder whether the fidor, already 
uneven, was likely to cav2in. On my mentioning this to a Spanish 
friend I was solemnly assured, on his honour as a member of thg 
club, that I need have no‘fear, as there were always props put und 
the floor for a funcion.: Anything in the way of permanent repai 
or precautions would have been un-Spanish and un-Filipino a 
unthinkable. In an alcove a band of native performers, barefoo 
and clad in shirt and trousers, played lovely music. The Fili 
is a born musician, andthe lilt and swing of his renderin 
Spanish dance-music is enfrancing. In another and larger r 

a big tea-table was spreac out, and farther on the whole of on 
wall was lined with tables bearing a display of the prizes, 
were really lovely toys. 
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We walked about the room talking to the children, who, seen 
close at hand, were not so pretty as they had appeared in the mellow 
afternoon sunlight in the cars. The mermaid was immensely proud, 
of the little wheels on which her tail ran along the floor; and one 
miniature brown couple in evening dress, looking like grown-ups 
seen through the wrong end of a telescope, were well worth 
watching and following about, for neither of them would have 
sacrificed his or her dignity for anything in the room. 

The prize-giving went by vote, but the poor mites who had not 
got prizes were consoled by toys allotted in a novel and pret:y ° 
fashion at the end of the entertainment. I think, but am not sure.. 
that the figure is one familiar in cotillons, consisting in a huge 

e Japanese umbrella, with coloured ribbons dangling from the 
spokes. When this was lowered at the end of the evening, the 
children filed past underneath, each taking off a ribbon and tearing 
away to see what toy it was good for. We saw the little man of 
the couple in evening dress going about showing off his prize—the- 
first prize, which was a beautiful doll. Then, to our astonishment, 
we found the couple were a pair of little sisters, Filipinos, and 
realised that it was the fact that the little man was really a little- 
girl which had appealed to local taste and got him (her) the first 
prize over the heads of many lovely costumes. At about seven we- 
left, before the great rush of departure, and the last thing we saw 
was the mermaid showing somebody her tail, and the poor wee 
clown blubbing sleepily on her mother’s shoulder. 

In the evening the Spanish Club gave a ball, to which those who. 
had been invited to the reception in the afternoon were also bidden. 
A few of the English residents summoned up energy to turn out 
for it, but it was hardly worth the effort, as the floor had been. 
spoiled by boots in the afternoon while the band—the same band— 
having had enough of Easter, like everyone else, and being by now 
half asleep, poor creatures, played intolerably slow and mournful 
music, stately jotas and dreary waltzes, to which the dancers 
crawled languidly about, for it was a very hot night, even for the- 

Philippines, and without a breath of air anywhere. By the next 
morning the Christian shops were open; a tremendous thunder- 
torm had cleared the air; Papist and Aglipayano had retired to. 
eir fastnesses ; and all Iloilo had settled down again to the normal: 
utine of the languid, wet Monsoon. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


“GERMANY AND GR2aT BRITAIN—RECONCILIATION ? 


FTER a long spell bf political estrangement Great Britain 
and Germany are now circumspectly endeavouring to make® 
friends again. The effort‘is painful, and success is dubious, but 
it is recognised that the present conjuncture is the flood-water of 
opportunity. It’ must Ee now or not until after distrust has 
‘become enmity, and peacful rivalry has degenerated into war. 
And even after that, ins-ead of the ground being cleared, the 
‘obstacles in the way of genuine reconciliation might prove more 
formidable than before for the new goal would be revenge. 
‘Consciousness of this o1ittook may account for the energy and 
good-will displayed on tke British side in carrying on the pre- 
liminary conversations. ‘Œ is felt that whatever is feasible in the 
‘way of healing the wourds which are still aching must be effected 
at once. The Britisn “Government and nation’ not only 
favour an understandirg but are eager to see it arranged. 
They are prepared to m=E=2 sacrifices for it, on condition that it 
iS no mere semblance oz a settlement. 

Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin cleared the way for formal con- 
versations about the causes of the mutual distrust which has 
created an abyss between the two peoples, and about the ways 
‘and means of bridging t. It is a thorny subject, which has to 
‘be handled with care. Germany treats it as an oppértunity to 
-ask Great Britain: ‘‘ Waet are you ready to give me, or allow 
“me to take from othes?’’ Great Britain has to ask herself : 
“‘ What price am I prepaed to pay in order to conciliate th 
“* German people whom I eppear unwittingly to have offended?’ 
When these inquiries hav2 been satisfactorily answered, pea 
will have been purchased for a time. And that is the utm 
‘diplomats can accomplisk, or optimists may hope for. 










TWO KINDS OF @BSTACLES IN THE WAY. 


Assuming that good-will and good faith exist on both 
za permanent accord could b= struck up with ease and prompt 
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But two kinds of hindrances lie in the way, the real and the 
artificial, the clashing of interests, commercial and political, and 
the baleful influence of inordinate race-jealousy, born of crass 
prejudice and egotism. But neither kind is insurmountable. It 
is worth noting, however, that the imaginary obstacle has most 
power of resistance. Prejudice once dislodged, the conflicting 
interests of the two peoples could be dovetailed by a few business 
men in a week. But diplomacy alone is unavailing to displace 
it. It is a spectre which can be laid only by those who conjured : 
it up—an irresponsible clique of politicians acting through 
influential allies in the Press. Publicists in both countries, there- 
fore, can render an inestimable service to peace and civilisation 
*by scattering the clouds of falsehood athwart which each of the 
two peoples still beholds the distorted features of the other. Fer 
it is hardly an exaggeration to say that while the sharp rivalry 
between Germans and British in the cultivation of the arts cf 
peace is natural and fruitful of good, the mutual distrust and 
smouldering hostility which so many of them nurse, and the 
masked war which they fanatically wage against each other, are 
deliberately fostered by artificial means. But even were it other- 
wise, if the differences between the two Empires were real, an 
appeal to arms would be,the very worst way of doing away with 
them. Moreover, even if race enmity were deep-rooted and 
powerful enough to hinder the grafting of friendship, enlightened 
self-interest would effectually deter responsible statesmen from 
precipitating a contest which might prove suicidal as well as 
homicidal. 

Calmly considered, then, in the borrowed light of calculable 
consequences, a struggle between the two branches of the sare 
great family must seem to thoughtful people a worse contingency 
than the least advantageous compromise. The forces let loose 
against each other would be colossal. The immobilisation of 
some of tht highly-prized conquests of latter-day culture would 
set humanity back for years, while the issues decided would have 
ittle or nothing to do with those which the war was expected to 
ettle. 













PLAYING THE GAME. 


The lesson taught by the past goes to show that 
prmany and Britain, however sharp their rivalry in com- 
e and industry, and in suchi political pursuits as success 
ese presupposes, can hit it off withal and find ample scope for 
activities without clashing violently against each other. Of 
good-will is one of the principal requisites for their pacific 
sition in the various parts of the earth. And hitherto tke 
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British people have displayed it abundantly. Less than a quarter 
of acentury ago Great Eritain still considered herself mistress of the 
seas. The carrying trace of the world was in her hands. Her 
commerce had attained urparalleled results. No other nation came 
near her. She was facile'princeps. Since then Germany’s rise, 
rivalry, and well-deserved prosperity have changed all that. In 
various parts of the wald we beheld our monopolies rapidly 
disappearing. At first w2 welcomed our rivals good-humouredly. 
Then we recognised the= sterling qualities, the gravity of the 
danger, and acknowledged our own deficiencies. And thus from . 
outset to finish we “ played the game ” and relied upon no counter 
forces which were not Grawn from the sphere of industry and 
commerce. To a moralist that statement would imply no merit,. 
but politicians of the German stamp and rulers of the Hohenzollern 
House are qualified to appreciate this forbearance by a different 
standard. ee ; 
Would Germany, if our respective positions were reversed and 
we had been the rising. competitor, have watched our arrival on the 
scene with such friendly sncouragement and continued to “‘ play 
“ the game ” with the sam fairness, even after she had begun to be 
the loser? Itcan hardly t doubted that the Federal Empire, which 
owes its present political status and economic well-being largely 
to what are euphemisticall> termed ‘‘ preventive wars,’’ would have 
adopted in the case of -Gzeat Britain those efficacious precautions 
which crippled Austria 'and felled France to earth with broken, 
wing. Germany affects ro scruples on that score. It can hardly. 
be gainsaid that Great B-itain would perish rather than stoop to 
such means of prolongitg her existence. This reluctance to 
break down traditional“batriers may be construed as the outcome 
of moral strength, or as a token of military weakness. But what- 
ever interpretation be put: upon it,'one cannot call in question the 
fact. And it commits '1s to no pharisaic theories of ethics to 
emphasise this divergence of political maxims and ¢he corres- 
ponding difference of behaz‘iour displayed by the two Governments. 
If Grect Britain had harboured thé design of crippling her, 
rival, ascribed to her by fifluential German publicists, she woul 
have found many a favourable opportunity and a crowd of backers 
Denmark, Sweden and Norway, to say nothing of France, woul 
have rejoiced exceeding!~ at the discomfiture. of the comm 
enemy. But in the minds of the leaders of opinion in Great Brita 
and of the public men of action there-no such’ scheme ever t 
shape, or would be counzgnanced by the nation if it had 
formed. About this thes can be no doubt. Nobody wit 
insight into life in Great Evitain can hold the contrary view. 
this is the true answer. of -hose who still cry out in Germa 
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if a favourable opportunity offered the British Government, 
applauded by the nation, would pounce upon the Teuton unawares, 
heedless of human and divine aw, intent only on ridding them- 
selves of a formidable rival and political enemy. 


INFLUENCE OF KAISER’S GOVERNMENT ON 
ANGLO-GERMAN ANIMOSITY. 


This political good-nature is part of the British character. The 
easy-going tolerance that springs from it forms one of the elements 
of British policy which has borne good fruit in the many cultural 
tasks undertaken and successfully discharged during the past 
century. Germany’s rivalry then was cheerfully accepted-as an 
fnfluence to be reckoned with, not as a stumbling block to be 
dislodged at any cost. The sequel, it is true, has often been 
deplored, but only as a hurricane or a blizzard might be. After 
German emulation had begun to assume a different and dangerous 
aspect for us we still stuck to our principles, even when they gave 
a distinct advantage to our adversary. The growth of the German 
navy is a drain on the tax-paying population of Great Britain, a 
powerful check on cultural progress of the world, a revolutionary 
leaven in the social organism. If this mischievous agency had been 
paralysed at the outset, it is reasonable to believe that the well-being 
of Europe, the standard of living, the level of culture—everything 
in a word would have been different and better. For in Germany’s 
political influence upon Europe it is the culture-checking side that 
has heretofore predominated. Now it was long in the power of 
Great Britain to paralyse that influence ata relatively slight cost by 
the use of “ preventive measures.” And far-seeing friends advised 
her to employ them unhesitatingly. But the suggestion found no 
response in Great Britain. For nothing could be more un-English. 


hat last summer it suddenly came round and that our navy made 
tealthily ready to swoop down on the German warships, take them 
y Surprise, and annihilate our rival’s sea-forces. No warning 
uld have been given. The Kaiser’s Government, one regrets 
dd, has done nothing to rebut, and is doing much to perpetuate 
mischievous and grossly false charge of treachery. A few days 
Herr Erzberger, a deputy of the Centre—the most powerful 
al party in Germany—being accused of spreading false stories 
ritain’s treacherous designs last summer, said: ‘It is true 
t several meetings I stated that Germany and England were 
e eve of a war occasioned by English provocations. I put 
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“forward that declaration on the strength of official communica- 
“ tions which were made to me and to other gentlemen. These 
“ communications are, itis true, in contradiction with the utterance 
“ of English Ministers, taut I do not need to investigate that matier 
«since for me there was never any doubt as to. which 
“I should believe: the statement of the German or those 
“of the English staesmen.”* That, unhappily, is the 
usual attitude of the German people, which follows the 
lead of its Government as the bewitched boys and girls 
followed the Pied Piper œ Hamelin. The action and inaction of the 
Kaiser’s Ministers are (h= inexhaustible sources of the anticipated 
misunderstandings, bitterness and hostility which characterise 
German feeling towards <he people of Great Britain. Now we cap 
reconcile interests and Cmpromise conflicting claims, but these 
home-spun fictions elude treatment. They may be labelled 
‘‘ articles de Berlin’? and must be allowed to pass unchallenged 
together with their sinister consequences. 


_ THE DISPUTE ABOUT THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
SEA POWER. 


Sea power and its distr bution are among the concrete matters on 
which the differences beween the two Nations hinge. But there 
is nothing insoluble aboct the problem. The two Empires have 
different needs. The Ertish Islands, which owe their strength to 
insularity, may also apprzhend an irremediable calamity from their 
insular position. For if blockaded by a powerful fleet, or by the 
combined fleets of severa nations, they would, as Captain Mahan 
remarks, resemble a belecguered fortress which could hold out only 
as long as the actual stock of supplies lasted. When these came 
to an end the fortress mus: surrender. And this fatal consummation 
could be effected withcut the landing of a single soldier. If our 
warships were inadequat= to the task of protecting our transports 
on the high seas the dcwnfall of the British Empire would be 
almost as rapid as the fell of a rocket. “‘ But this does not exhaus 
“ the functions of the English navy. It has also to keep uninte 
“ rupted communications between the metropolis and the colonie 
“and in particular the s-a route (through the Mediterranean a 
‘the Red Sea) to India In view of the extent of this Wo 
“ Empire (which, it must never be forgotten, constitutes the greg 
« civilising element in the world’s history), and of the circums 
“ that English sway is besed more upon custom and prestig 
‘upon the relatively week garrisons, a fleet must be kept r 
“ the five parts of the globe in order to protect menaced p 



















* Daily Tlegraph, February 26th, 1912. 
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“or to put a speedy end to rebellions. Altogether, the duties and 
“ the momentary tasks of the British sea forces are so manifold that 
“ England cannotepossibly go on for long keeping the bulk of her 
‘battleships concentrated as at present in home waters. 
“ Consequently, the superiority of the English navy to the German, 
“ envisaged in sober relief, is much less than it must appear if 
“viewed in tables and lists of figures. And the reason is that 
“ England is compelled to span the whole inhabited world, whereas 
“ we hold our entire sea power focussed in the decisive point—the 
“ North Sea and the Channel.’’* 

If those facts, and their practical corollaries, were frankly 
recognised by the German Government, and if it shaped its naval 
policy in accordance with them, there would be no difficulty about 
arriving at a modus vivendi satisfactory to both parties. For in 
the light of those data, the German fleet, necessary though it 
be as a protection to the mercantile marine, is in a certain relative 
sense what Mr. Churchill termed it, aluxury. It could disappear 
without involving the German Empire in ruin. It is an organ 
vital to the further progress, but not essential to the existence or 
well-being, of Germany. The British Sea power, on the other 
hand, is a sine qua non of national existence. Destroy it, nay, 
paralyse it for a few weeks, and the Empire falls to pieces. There- 
fore, as Maximilian Harden frankly remarks: “If England 
“ strengthens her navy in proportion to the growth of foreign sea 
“ forces, this is by no means a sign of arrogance, nor yet of a 
“ thirst for frivolous aggression. She is doing no more than 
“the duty of self-preservation enjoins. She is going no further 
“than she must go if she be minded not to risk her World-Empire. 
“her well-being, nay, her national life, on a foolish game of 
“hazard. Just as it would be impolitic on the part of Greaz 
“ Britain to throw obstacles in the way of Germany realising her 
“ desire to acquire new markets, in like manner a German policy 
“which should counter England’s vital interest, her striving 
‘after assured superiority on the water, would be not merely 
‘ unfair, it would be condemned by history as unwise and sense- 
lessly arrogant.” t 


UNDERSTANDING POSSIBLE WITHOUT ARREST- 
ING THE GROWTH OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS. 


eling the pulse of each of the two nations, a master of political 
osis would probably come to the conclusion that what 


nft, No. 23. Maximilian Harden. whose political views are marked by a 
er logic and clearer vision than those of Germany’s prominent statesmer, 
ished in this issue of the Zwkunft a remarkable article on “ Germany ani 
? which I can warmly recommend to the politicians of both countries. 
ct above quoted is taken from that article. 

+ Zukunft, No. 23. 1912. 7 
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Germany needs, cons-dering the annual growth of her population 

by one million, is means of supporting them; that is to say, new 
foreign markets to keep -hem in work and supply them with food. 

On the other hand, Great Britain is forced to maintain a navy 
strong enough to guarantee her such a predominant position on 

sea as will besufficiert to keep her Empire together against 
possible aggression. Now, if neither country grudged the other 

the realisation of these well-grounded demands, the basis of a 
settlement would be accuired. That the British Government is 
prepared to contemplete the matter from this matter-of-fact angle. 

of vision, and to meet the Kaiser’s Government half-way, is 
hardly open to doub:. It repudiates-the rôle of marplot and 
malicious mischief-meker assigned to it by. German agitatorst 

For what the people cf Great Britain wistfully desire is an under- 
standing which will guarantee peace in substance as well as in 
form, and will allow trem to expend their surplus money on 
cultural objects, on building up instead of pulling down. It 

is not merely a truce -n the war armaments that we seek to bring 
about or-are willing to pay for. It is a real treaty of peace, a 
cessation of the war ir peace time which has been swallowing up : 
our resources for so many years, and now threatens to render 
armed tranquillity almost as costly as formal hostilities. If, in - 
this respect, Germany’s official leaders will range themselves under 
_ the same standard: as oucselves, all will be well. 

But will Germany giv= as well as take? Is she anxious for a 
definite settlement, with =l] attainable finality about it, or only for 
another pourboire as an offset for not becoming aggressive and 
violent? It is only reascnable to suppose that her vision is clear, 
and that her intentions are business-like and fair. And it is natural, 
therefore, to look for cvert ‘acts as tokens of this insight and aim. 
Of these the first and least fallible will be the practical recognition 
of our right to maintain such superiority at sea as will ensure the 
safety of the Empire; and the only shape which thaf recognition 
can ttow take is that of a formal compact about the relative growthg 
of naval armaments. Szy' what you may, some such stipulation 
is a condition sine qua zcz of any serious understanding. Witho 
that, no accord is worth more than the paper on which it is writte 
For the principle on which Germany holds that her duty to hers 
entails that of maintaining a land army formidable enough, 
only to withstand the attack of a coalition of Powers, but 
successfully to take the offensive against such a coalitiog 
applicable to Great B-itsin’s right to keep her sea forces 
a corresponding level. And if Germany is set on o 
us in a race for undisputed naval superiority, no one with a 
for realities can blame 1s for setting down such action to a 
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to bring the British nation under her political yoke, or for drawing 
such practical conclusions as may seem warranted. The touch- 
stone of her sineerity is precisely that question of the relative 
growth of naval armaments. It cannot be reserved or shelved. 
For what would otherwise happen is that the cost of this alternative 
war of armaments would soon be insupportable. One could no 
longer regard it as insurance money. As a tax for immunity 
from war it would attain such proportions that war itself might 
seem preferable. In any case, it would render an understanding 
nugatory. 


HOPING AGAINST HOPE. 


The German Press, one regrets to say, does little to dispel the 
clouds of misunderstandings which hinder the Kaiser’s subjects 
from viewing the people of Great Britain and their policy in the 
proper light. Many of the leading newspapers treat the negotia- 
tions for a better understanding as though success were neither 
likely nor desirable. The Berlin Post * expresses its mistrust of 
England, and gives its opinion that ‘‘ Germany can live with 
“England only on the footing of being strong as an enemy, 
“and, if possible, still stronger as a friend.” In other words, 
the struggle for naval superiority must be continued until it 
becomes so ruinous that war itself would be a less intolerable 
alternative. The Hamburger Nachrichten + ascribes our present 
endeavours to make friends with Germany to the troubles with 
which the domestic and foreign situation confronts us. And it 
calls upon the Kaiser’s Government ‘‘ not to allow Germany’s 
“hands to be tied in respect either of her naval armament or 
“of the pursuit of the aims of her oversea policy.” Opinions, 
hopes, and demands of this nature are disconcerting at a moment 
when earnestness, sincerity, and a genuine desire for friendly 
relations on‘the part of the Press are almost vital to the success 
f the pourparlers. True, the Kaiser’s Government is not greatly 
fluenced by the Press. But the German people are. And now- 
days a rapprochement, to be stable, must be the result of the 
Ashes, not merely of two Governments, but also of two nations. 
ossibly, this may be our last opportunity for wiping out old 
es—they are not particularly old—with Germany, and starting 
h with a clean slate. And much more than one realises 
may depend for both countries on our utilising it to the 

Hence, the intense desire of those who clearly discern 
vity of the issues that the efforts of the statesmen of both 














* February rth, 1912. 
+ Cf. Morning Post, February 16th, 1912. 
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Empires should not be- put forth in vain. Relations on a footing 
of good-neighbourlines, and unimpaired by misgivings and dis- 
trust, may need a miracle to establish. But they are so desirable, 
so indispensable to the cause of humanity, that one hopes for, 
nay, one almost believes in, the miracle. 


7 5 A 


FAILURE OF RÜSSIA’S EFFORTS TO STOP THE WAR. 


Russia’s well-meant scheme for terminating the Turco-Italian 
war, which I described last month, has failed. It was not sup- 
ported by the Powers in the only way in which it could have 
been made effective. To. be successful, it ought. to have taken 
that form of pressure hich is tantamount to compulsion. So 
long as diplomacy conñzed itself to representations, it encountered 
deaf ears. Even the Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, 
M. Tsharykoff, gave Lut a half-hearted assent to the proposal 
of his chief, and put c& communicating it as long as, he could.* 
The position of the Turkish Cabinet is so precarious that, if it 
made over Tripoli anc Cyrenaica to Italy, it must forfeit its 
relaxing grasp on the rens of power. No party in Turkey favours © 
surrender. Under such conditions, °M. Sazonoff’s endeavour 
proved unfruitful, and hostilities must. continue. 

Italy’s disappointment is profound and natural. She had hoped 
that now at least, after heavy and unexpected sacrifices of men 
and money had brough= her in sight of the goal, she would be 
dispensed from fighting her way thither through the distance that 
separates her from it. “he Italian Press assured its readers that 
Europe should and would oblige the Porte to end the effusion 
of blood which, being useless, was criminal. Nothing, it was 
urged, could be more certain than that Turkey, in the end, will 
have to resign herself to the loss of her African provinces. Why 
not do so now, without adding to that unavoidable disaster th 
needless waste of blood and treasure which the continuation o, 
the war will entail? Ettics, humanity, and the self-interest of th 
Powers militate, it was argued, in favour of ending the campai 
by the issue of a Europeen fiat. 

Those arguments are telling, for they are grounded on f 
Peace is desirable and destred. The general unrest caused by th 
is baleful economically, culturally, politically. Europe ha 
disquietude enough durirg the wearisome Morocco crisis, w 


















*M. Tsharykoff, whose warm friendship for the Young Turkish Par 
mistakes and misunderstandings, is said to have been opposed to the 
his chief. Anyhow he had, it :s alleged, a policy of his own which too 
counter to that of his Government and was more zealously pursued. 
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still dragging its slow length along in Madrid. A spell of repose 
is become a pressing need for all. Instead of that, however, we 
are harassed by daily and hourly alarms. Now it is the molesting 
of neutral ships in the Mediterranean that irritates Austria- 
Hungary and France; now the shelling of Turkish vessels and the 
destruction of European property in Beirut that exasperate most 
of the Great Powers. France and Great Britain note with intense 
uneasiness their Moslem subjects grow restive and an anti- 
' European spirit manifest itself among them. In her African 
possessions France finds it increasingly difficult to protect Italians, 
from the fury of her Mohammedan subjects. That the war places 
Germany also in a delicate, not to say false, position is self-evident. 
The motives for desiring peace are therefore overwhelming. It is 
only when one gets to the discussion of ways and means that one 
fails to see one’s way. 


THE REAL HINDRANCE TO PEACE. 


So long as Europe keeps to moral suasion and academic 
argument it can hope for good results only if the two belligerents 
are willing to accept a compromise. In this case they must each be 
prepared to give and take. There must be objects of barter which, 
however insufficient for such a transaction as a peace treaty, will 
warrant pourparlers, during which larger concessions may be hoped 
for. As M. Sazonoff rightly remarked: once negotiations begin 
the definite cessation of hostilities is a foregone conclusion. And 
during their progress Turkey would not, could not, ride the high 
horse. I felt convinced at the very outset of the campaign that she 
would sheathe the sword if she received a mere fig-leaf of suzerainty 

l to cover her nakedness. For that reason, and as a warm friend of 
Italy, I deplored the nervous, jerky, impulsive policy of the 
Marchese di San Giuliano which denied her that fig-leaf. To-day 
there is not a statesman in Europe who disagrees with me on that 
point. If the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs had kept the 
decree of annexation in a pigeon-hole instead of promulgating it 
urbi et orbi, the war might have been over long ago and the African 
provinces would be practically integral parts of the Kingdom of 
Italy to-day. But that fatal decree deprived Turkey of the 
principal objects which she could have offered to her foe in return 
or peace. And now there is nothing left, not even common 
round for negotiations. Turkey cannot, under present conditions, 
eet Italian statesmen to discuss with them the terms of an agree- 
nt without looking like a defeated combatant who sues for peace. 
d to have put her in that predicameht is one of the grave political 
takes committed by di San Giuliano who made a point of 
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That annexation decre has already cost Italy dear. And the 
expenses are still running on. No wonder the Italian press, 
alarmed at the perspective, desires Europe to intervene and compel ` 
Turkey to withdraw her ~roops and let go her hold of Africa. 


CAN ITALY COMPEL EUROPE TO COMPEL TURKEY 
TO SHEATHE HER SWORD? i 


But Europe must walk warily in the Balkans. As we saw, the 
Great Powers are quite willing to mediate as soon as ever' the 
opportunity seems favourable, but they will think twice before 
intervening and using compulsion. Why should they? German 
and Austrian politicians petinently ask on which of the belligerents 
should Europe exercise its power. And they answer: if logic goes 
for anything, it must be or Italy, ‘‘ who at first by the declaration 
“of war, and still more by her subsequent demands, has violated 
“ treaties which she herseE helped to conclude. For Italy, how- 
“ ever, that would be a humiliation which nobody desires.”’* But 
pressure on Turkey woulc be still more repugnant to Eurpean 
feeling and opinion. It wculd create a most pernicious precedent. 
Thereafter any Christian Pcwer that declared war against the Turks 
might reasonably -hope to te extricated from its difficulties—if its 
venture proved a failure—oy European diplomacy. Moreover, 
Turkey would make a scepegoat of some one of the Powers, 
boycott its commerce, and g=nerally pour out the vials of her wrath 

“upon it. And to incur these penalties and dangers in order that 
Italy should enjoy the luxury of African possessions would, her 
political friends affirm, be fatuous. All that can reasonably bt 
expected of Europe is medietion between two combatants who are 
both desirous of peace. Anc the Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has struck that with barrenness in advance. Italy, therefore, is 
in an unenviable plight. Turkey will not cry ‘‘ Enough,” neither 
will the Powers. Only by more money, more blood, and more 
risks can the war be ended; 2nd even these sacrifies do not enable 
one to fix a date. l 

Resourceful Italian politidans fancy that Europe, who refuses 
to use compulsion, could, so to say, be compelled to compel 
Whether this discovery had much or aught to do with the “‘ shelli 
“ of Beirut ” is questionable. In Austria, France, and German 
the common belief is that it fad. The Frankfurter Zeitung ca 
that moral operation a “‘ fresh challenge to the public opinion of 











* Frankfurter ZeZung, February 2gth, 1912. 
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*“ entire civilised world.”* The motive alleged for it can be easily 
found for similar “‘ firing practice ” on almost every part of the 
coast of Syria and Asia Minor. There may be Turkish boats and 
there are Turkish garrisons that can serve as targets in many of 
those places. Beirut is a port with about 120,000 inhabitants, 
where France possesses manifold interests. The old gunboats 
there were quietly rotting in the port. Since the outbreak of 
hostilities they had not been employed for offence or defence. If 
Italy resolved to bombard them in spite of this, it was for the 
purpose of intimidating Europe, say German and Austrian critics. 


‘“‘ By this act of constraint the Powers are to be driven out of 
their attitude of reserve. Italy cherishes hopes of raising anew 
3 the peace question and putting it on the order of the day. Trade 
perturbations, fears of disorders in the East, imminent dangers in 
the Balkans—all these contingencies and considerations are to 
move Europe to ply Turkey with drastic measures. Italy hopes 
thus to transform the Tripolitan question into a European problem, 
and to gain over the Powers as diplomatic helpers who will use 
all the weight of their influence and power in Constantinople to 
demand peace. . . . The bombardment of Beirut, therefore, 
is an expedient which is turned more against the European States 
than against Turkey.” t 


ITALY’S FIELD OF OPERATIONS IS LIMITED. 


Whatever truth one may discern in these interpretations which 
come from Italy’s allies, it should also be remembered that there 
is another side to the matter: public opinion in the Peninsula 
called insistently for an extension of the field of hostilities, and, 
in particular, for an attack on Constantinople. And to these 
demands the Government could not remain wholly insensible. 
A naval action against the Turkish capital would undoubtedly 
make a deep impression, if it were successful. But that Italy can 
overcome the technical difficulties in the way is doubtful. The 
eighty guns.of Koum Kaleh and Seddibahr, the twelve batteries 
f Ak Tabia and Eski Hissavlik, the sixty guns of Kilidbahr and 
Kaleh Sultanie, the thirty guns of the batteries of Medjidie, 
a, Booroon, and Kesh Booroon, the twenty Krupp guns 
,.t Nagara, to say nothing of the bars between Kefez Booroon 
Kumkaleh, and between Tshanak Kelessi and Nagara, repre- 
dangers which would dismay a first-rate naval Power. But 
not only the technical obstacles that at present stand in the 
of an extension of naval action to all parts of Turkey. It is 
-denying ordinance laid down by Italy herself at the 
ing of the war. The Rome and Milan Papers state that 


* Frankfurter Zeitung, February 26th, 1912. 
t Neue Freie Presse, February 26th, 1912. 
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this declaration was spontaneous. In form it certainly was. But 
in substance it was 2 compact made between the late Count 
Aehrenthal and the Merchese di San Giuliano., And presumably 
it was a condition of Austria’s neutrality that there should be 
no operations on the coast of Albania or in the Aigean Sea. If 
that be so, there is nc reason why other Powers, whose interests 
in the Dardanelles are not less than those of: Austria on. the 
Albanian coast, should not expect equal consideration. 

At present Italy’s lines are cast in unpleasant places. She has 
to make bricks withouz straw. Turkey is to be compelled to sign 
away her only purely Mohammedan provinces, to exasperate her 
‘Arab co-religionists, anc to jeopardise the Caliphate. Yet none 
of Turkey’s vital. orgams are exposed to attack. She is less 
vulnerable than Achil.es was, whose tendon had not been bathed 
in the Styx. And, in order to neutralise these disadvantages, 
Italy casts about for cther and efficacious means of reaching her. 
Thus she has supplied the Yemen insurgents under Idris with 
arms and ammunition and, it is affirmed, with quick-firing guns. 
According to an Italian journal,* she has also delivered arms 
to the North Albanian tribes who are preparing to revolt} Then 
came the shelling of Beirut, and now operations against the 
Dardanelles are annovaced as imminent. Ina word, Italy’s fight 
for African colonies is being made as unpleasant as possible for 
all Europe. f . 


ITALY IS DEFEATING, NOT FURTHERING, 
HER AIMS. 


But Europe will nct constrain the Turk to forego his right to | 
fight for his own. Nar would any Power possessing a large con- 
tingent of Moslem subjects venture even implicitly to traverse the 
claim of Mohammedan Siates to defend their own territory against 
a foreign invader. And concerted action against Furkey woul 
be tantamount to this implicit denial. Ali that Italy has hither 
gained by her action ‘‘ beyond bounds” fave been reb 
Thus, at the beginnirg of the campaign, Austria made ener 
representations on the subject of the appearance of Italian wars 
in Albanian waters. After the bombardment of the ship, 
Beirut, the French Ambassador in Rome, M. Barére, expre 
the regret of his Government that Italy should have deem 
necessary to endanger the lives and property of French ci 
there. The Porte ordered theexpulsion of the Italians re 


in the coast towns of Asiatic Turkey. And the number o 



















* The Mattino of NapES. Cf. Frankfurter Zeitung, February 26th, 
+ This legation has been officially denied. 
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unfortunate people who are thus being punished for the sins of 
others is computed at eleven thousand. Many of them had lived 
twenty or even thirty years in Turkey, which they regarded as their 
adopted home. And now they and theirs are turned adrift on 
the world. But, under the circumstances, public opinion justifies 
this action of Turkey. Moreover, when the war ends, as it one 
day will, Italy will find it impossible to imitate Austria, whose 
. example she would fain follow, and resume her old friendly 
relations with her present adversary. The Moslem population 
in the Turkish Empire, and beyond it, is moved to its depths” 
against Italians, and is resolved to translate that wrath into ways 
and means of punishing the invader condignly. 


THE SECESSION OF MONGOLIA FROM CHINA. 


One of the most memorable events in this vexed decade will 
be the partition of China, and its disturbing sequels. For, to 
my thinking, disintegration is part of the price which the Chinese 
will pay for their change of régime. Last February I wrote: 
“ Yuan-shi-kai, despite his ingenuity and resourcefulness, cannot 
“keep the border provinces united with the centre. . . . I feel 
‘“ disposed to look upon, the ultimate loss of Manchuria as most 
‘“ probable, while the detachment—as a prelude to separation— 
“of the North-Western provinces of Mongolia from the new 
Republic is a foregone conclusion.* Events are now proving 
what the little-known story of Russia’s ‘relations with Mongolia 
had led me to regard as virtually certain. Here is a brief outline 
of the narrative. 

In the churchyard of Montmartre lies the body of Count 
Muravieff, who did more to further Russia’s advance in the Far 
East than any other statesman known to history. Yet he was 
never more than Governor-General of Eastern Siberia.t For 
negotiating the Treaty of Aigun, by which China ceded to Russia 
the Amur river up to its estuary, he received the title of Count 
Amursky. His policy was spirited, or one might say aggressive, 
nd for that reason was disapproved by Prince Gortchakoff who, 
fter the Crimean War, would fain let sleeping dogs lie. 
Turavieff, however, cast his eye on Mongolia and Manchuria, 
d laid his plans psychologically. He sent a clever diplomatist, 
spot Zenovitch, to represent him in Urga, the capital of North- 
stern Mongolia. The position of the Manchu dynasty was 
then (1852) precarious. The Taiping rebellion threatened to 
me a revolution. A war with England, and then with 
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France, shook the Chirese Empire to its foundations. And 
Muravieff was resolved to: pick up the fruits as soon as they should 
fall from the shaken tree. His plan was noteactually to seize - 
Mongolia or Manchuria. For it would never do to alarm the 
Powers by an appeal to force in the interests of aggrandisement. 
He resolved. to encourage the Mongols to separate from China, 
and the Manchurians tc dw the same. And he supplied them with 
excellent reasons, and. buoyed them up with hopes. Mongolia, , 
he argued, is united, not with China, but with the reigning House 
“there, and once it ceases to reign, the connection is at an end. 
_ And he promised each of these peoples help from Russia. These 

promises and negotiations were carried on through the inter- 
mediary of Despot Zenovitch, whose interviews with the Amban* 
were secret. - At an official interview, when both Ambans were 
present, the conversation. was naturally guarded. Here is a 
specimen of it :— 


“WILL YOU WALK INTO MY PARLOUR?” SAID 
THE SPIDER TO THE FLY. 

Despot Zenovitch : ‘‘ If iz should please God to visit the reigning 
“ dynasty with some misfortune which Russia was powerless to 
“ ward off, and the Manchus were succeeded by the Ming dynasty, 
“ Russia holds that, in thaz case, Manchuria and Mongolia should 
“ not acknowledge the swey of the Chinese dynasty, but should 
“ form separate principzlities, with their own native rulers, and 
“then we ... . will give them a helping hand.’ The 
Mongolian Amban: “I do not quite see how Mongolia and 
“ Manchuria will be sepereted from China.” Despot Zenovitch : 
“ That is only in case some calamity—God ward it off !—should 
“happen.” Mongolian Amban: “But how will you detach 
“ Mongolia and Manchuria?” Despot Zenovitch: ‘‘ The Amban 
“ is surely aware that, according to history, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
“and China were once independent realms.’? Mongolian 
Amban: “Yes. Is that the view of the Governor-General?” 
Despot Zenovitch: “ It is.” Mongolian Amban: ‘‘ And orders 
- “have been given to express it?’’ Despot Zenovitch: ‘‘ Every 
“ thing ‘have been chargec to tell you I have transmitted, withou 
“ adding or curtailing anything. . . . The Russian Gover 
“ ment will never allow che Ming dynasty to rule Manchuria a 
“ Mongolia.” Mongolian Amban: ‘‘ You say that Russia w 
“ detach Manchuria and Mongolia. How? Together?” De 
Zenovitch : ‘‘ Separately.” Mongolian Amban: ‘“‘ On whom 
“it depend to separate Mongolia from Manchuria?” De; 
Zenovitch: ‘f On the inhabitants themselves. In a word, Ru 
“ being on good terms with both nations only wishes them w 
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Mon ws) er “~nderstand. But I am anxious to 
ek, Xi imulate the Mongols to cut their 
“coni w ’ Despot Zenovitch: “‘ Mongolia 
“unite ? cuitions of an independent kingdom.” 

Desp _avanced a little further on another occasion 
when he <the Mongolian Amban. Presenting him with a 
silver cu Vith champagne, he expressed the hope to see 
Mongolia as the horse in the steppe without a bridle—but 
‘if anyone hold the reins, that it should be his friend the 
Amban. ` stched the Mongol. He at once called the inter- 
preter and: ina low tone of voice whether that was the wish of 
Despot Zen ‚only, or of all Russians. The answer was that it 
was the desi.  , the Governor-General. The Slav charmer then 


repaired to tł. [anchu Amban and made him, too, a present of a 
silver cup, bu „adressed him in a different key. ‘‘ Long may the 
“ Manchu dyr. ty reign,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ above all nations like 
“ an eagle abo. 2 all birds!” At the close of the year 1858 Despot 
Zenovitch had a long talk with the Mongolian Amban’s secretary, 
Totti, for whom he drew a picture of the past glories and present 
squalor of Mongolia, and recommended independence as an elixir 
of national life. Totti acquiesced, but complained that the Mongols 
lacked troops, arms, and money. Despot Zenovitch: “ Look to 
“ Russia. She is your hope. | It is her wish that after the fall of 
“the dynasty Mongolia should form a separate principality.’” 
Totti: ‘‘ You have set’ before me in detail Russia’s intentions. 
“respecting Mongolia. But probably she has other motives for 
‘desiring its independence? ’’ Despot Zenovitch : ‘‘ Russia is so 
“ mighty that she has no need of your steppes.” Totti: “‘ But if 
“after China’s downfall Manchuria becomes a separate kingdom, 

“will not Russia séek to: subject Mongolia to it?’’ Despot 
Zenovitch: '‘ Mongolia must constitute a separate realm and the 
“ government of it will be confided, by Count Amursky’s desire, 
“ tothe Mongolian Amban‘Beysse.”’ Totti: “ But how, if besides: 
“ the Khalkhas, the’ other ruling princes refuse to acknowledge his: 
“sway?” Despot Zenovitch: ‘‘ Force will constrain them to 
‘ submit.” Totti: ‘Tell me, when will the Governor-General 
begin to act?’ Despot Zenovitch: ‘ It may be soon.’’* 



















TER SIXTY YEARS COUNT AMURSKY’S DREAM 
© COMES TRUE. 


or various reasons the plans conceived by Count Amursky 
ined in the stage of pia desideria. Nothing came of them until 
anchu dynasty actually fell this year.- And then they were 
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realised in the manner foreshadowed by Despot' Zenovitch. 
Russia’s influence has been exclusively instrumental in detaching 
Mongolia from China. : Tt is alleged by Germans* that Russian 
soldiers fought in the ranks of the Mongols the other day against: 
the Chinese in Lupinfu-and that a Russian officer fell in the fray. 
It is also affirmed that the attack delivered by the Mongols, who are 
utterly unwarlike, was. prepared and.begun on the territory of the 
Russian railway. .What truth there is in these allegations, which _ 
cannot be passed over in absolute silence, I am unable to determine. - 
e Personally, I disbelieve them. This, however, is certain. When 
the Central Chinese Gevernment was about to despatch troops to 
put an end to the Mongolian rebellion, which stood not the ghost 
of a chance against China, Russia refused to convey them over her, 
railway. To the remonstrances of the authorities in Pekin. who 
grounded their request on! treaty rights, the answer was returned 
that Russia was resolved to remain neutral. And as troops could 
not be sent from China across the desert, an order came from Pekin 
to evacuate Lupinfu. And now Mongolia, or rather, that part of, 
it to which Russians give this name, is independent. The ruler, 
however, is the Khutukhtu, a sort of Lamaist pope, who by 
nationality is a Tibetan.” a 
Southern Mongolia, as represented by its six diets, refuses to be 
incorporate in the realm‘ of the Khutukhta because the monarch of 
it is not a Mongolian. They, too, are trying to set up for.them- 
selves apart from China. The last I heard of them was a statement 
that they were endeavouring to borrow twenty million lans in order 
to create an army of 50,000 men, and were imploring Russia to lend. 
them the same efficacious help which had .stood the. Khalkhas. 
Mongols in such good stead! They have a candidate’ ready for the: 
rank of Emperor as soon as they have proclaimed their empire.- 
But they follow the lead of|San Lamoi, ex-chief of the Japanese ` 
Intelligence Department during the Russo-Japanese war, and Japan: 
is alleged to be behind them.| To the careful observer it js manifest 
that the secession of Mongolia will entail a Russian protectorate.. 
‘And in. time the protectorate will be .extended to ‘Northern. 
Manchuria as well. For it| is highly ‘probable that Republican 
China, torn as it is by, intestine feuds, distraught by divide 
counsels, and weakened by lack of funds, would none the less ho 
these provinces together if Russia did not side with the separatis 
But against Russia the Republic is as powerless to-day as 
Japan after her renunciation of the treaty of Shimonos 
Mongolia gravitates towards the Slav Empire’and is already. dr. 
‘within its orbit. That is the view taken in Russia by those 
make history there. ‘‘ We have but to cast a glance at the 


* Berliner Tageblatt. Wochen Ausgabe, March 7th, 1912. 
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“in order to perceive that in the colonisation of Asia we stopped 
“ short before reaching our natural frontiers. . . . That is the 
“‘ place where it behoves us to be on our guard, to take preventive 
“action, and to watch. That is where we ought to hoist those 
“ Russian flags which, according to the covenant of one of the most 
“steadfast Russian Tsars, ‘must never be hauled down.’ ’’* 
From the standpoint of the law of nations Russia defends her action 
by contending that the union of Mongolia’and China was personal 
and ceased to exist after the fall of the dynasty. That being so, 
Mongolia became a belligerent once she rose against the Republic, 
and Russia’s declaration of neutrality was well-grounded. 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF MONGOLIA. 


Truly, Mongolia is a, prize well worth striving for. The well- . 
watered valleys, the rich pasture lands, the dense forests, the 
mineral wealth, offer an almost irresistible temptation. The 
inhabitants—five millions all told—are meek, quiescent folk who 
love to vegetate and hate to toil. They are quite willing to be ruled 
by any strong nation, and are grateful if the rule is mild. So 
unenterprising are the people that every second son in a family is 
sent to a monastery, and it is computed that five-eighths of the adult 
male population are monks. From such as they no resistance need 
be feared. If the world-renowned Djinghis Khan were to rise from 
the dead, after his six hundred years absence, he would not recognise 
his warlike people in their pithless descendants. The staple crime 
committed in the country to-day is larceny. Murder is very rare. 

Already there is an inrush of Russians into Mongolia. The 
country south of the Siberian district of Minussinsk attracts large 
numbers of merchants and industrials. Siberian traders from 
Tomsk, Irkytsk, and Barnaul are rigging out special expeditions 
olely for the study of the mineral treasures in which Mongolia is 
aid to abound. Messrs. Saffianoff, Ivanitzky, Novomeysky, and 
hers organised a party of explorers who have penetrated into the 
erior where they will take up valuable cojicessions. The 
trict of Ussinsk offers attractions so powerful that the Russian 
ernment is exerting itself to facilitate the enterprise of its 
ects there. Carriage.and other roads are being expeditiously 
tucted to the Mongolian frontier, not only for ordinary use but 
or strategic purposes. It is stated that the new “‘ Emperor 
Mongolia,” the Khutukhtu, has despatched a representative 
Petersburg to negotiate a little loan of one hundred thousand 
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pounds, and to offer as a guarantee the right of exploiting the 
mineral wealth of the country—gold, copper, and other minerals— 
for a long term of years. Great warehoyses of Russian 
manufactured goods are being opened in Urga, Kobdo, Ulussutai, 
and other places. The desirability of constructing a railway to 
the Mongolian frontier has been mooted and is under consideration. 

Gold exists in large quantities, it is said, and gold-seekers are 
wending thither in numbers. Stories told of the auriferous sands 
are highly exciting. True, the Chinese do not appear to have 
found fabulous treasures there. But then they had hardly a 
thousand workmen employed.all told, and the way in which these 
labourers proceeded was absurdly primitive. Sand taken from the 
surface was put into bowls and then whirled round rapidly in water ł 
Moreover, there was no stimulus to get the precious metal while 
the deterrents were formidable. The greed of the governing class 
was prohibitive. Subjects of the Tsar attempted to do better, but 
under the late régime their attempts were thwarted systematically. 
Now the country is thrown open to Russians, who probably ‘for the 
first time in history seem alive to their opportunity and resolved 
to utilise it economically and politically. 

That is one of the side sequels of the Chinese revolution. 


E. J. DILLon. 
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THE MIRROR OF HEAVEN. 


A MATERIAL Heaven is the natural conception of races in 
the stage of childhood. The perfect life after death is to 
be a continuation of this life with its disadvantages eliminated. 
Heaven is a happy hunting ground, and the dead are supplied 
with the initial means of subsistence in that new sphere. With 
the warrior are buried his horse, his accoutrement, and perhaps 
his wives and his slaves. This materialistic conception of Heaven 
was and is not limited to savage races. The truth that it contains, 
the sense of continuity, and of progress, and of better things in 
a life beyond the grave, has not been purged of its grosser 
elements, even among peoples who have long known the truths 

' of Christianity. Even the fundamental tenets of our faith have 
been wrested from their meaning to support purely materialistic 
doctrines of the life after death, despite the warnings of St. Paul. 
hatever else the future life may be, it will not be a life of flesh 
d blood and the many ills that they are heir to. Ata time of the 
ar when resurrection is the note of nature, as well as the keynote 
Christian faith, it will not come amiss to try and ascertain 
in fact the life after death was mirrored in the mind of 
of the great mystic writers; how Heaven—that is, the state of 
of, at any rate, some’ human beings after the pains anc 
ns, joys and aspirations of this life are over and done—how 
ən was mirrored in their minds..- 

ert Burton, in that section of the Anatomy of Melancholy 

deals with Religious Melancholy, discusses in a long 

e of characteristic and wonderful learning the nature of 

n the belief that it is our misapprehension of His nature 
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that perverts the religious instinct. It is not impossible that 
Robert Browning, in his Easter Day, drew. his argument from 
this passage, and ther is at any rate a notable similarity in the 
view put forward. Burton here (as always) purports to express, 

not his own views, bu: those of the best thinkers on this sublime 
theme. He first dwells on David’s desire ‘‘ to behold the beauty 
“of the Lord,” and passes on to the great sentence in which 

St. Augustine cries: “I am amazed when I look up to Heaven 
“and behold the beauty of the stars, the beauty of angels, 

“* principalities, pow2rs—who can express it? Who can sufficiently 
“commend or set out the beauty that appears in us? So fair 

“‘a body, so fair a face, eyes, nose, cheek, chin, brows, all fair - 

‘“ and lovely to behold ; beside the beauty of the soul which cannot 

“ be discerned. If we so labour and be so much affected with 
“the comeliness of =reatures, how shall we be ravished with the 

“ admirable lustre cf God Himself.” Then Burton adds: “ If 
“ordinary beauty have such a prerogative and power, and what 

“is amiable and fair, to draw the eyes and ears, hearts and 

“‘ affections of all spectators unto it, to move, win, entice, allure: 
“how shall this Divine form ravish our souls, which is the 

_ “ fountain and quintessence of all beauty? Colum pulchrum, sed 

“ pulchrior cali Fabricator; if Heaven ‘be so fair, the sun so fair, 
“how much fairer shali He be, that made them fair? . . . All 
“other beauties are night itself, mere darkness, to this our in- 
“explicable, incomprehensible, unspeakable, eternal, infinite, 
“admirable, and Divire Beauty.’ Heaven, then, consists in 

the Love and Beauty cf God. ‘This is an immortal vision, a 

“ Divine Beauty, an Immortal Love, an indefatigable Love and i 
“ Beauty, with sight >f which we shall never be tired nor wearied, 
“but still the more we sez, the more we shall covet Him.” Burton 
develops the theme with fugal insistence, and makes the reader 
feel that to grasp in its wealth the fact of the existence of God is 
in itself immortality. It is this theme that Brownihg thunderg 
forth in Easter Day. The richest joys of earth are poor ang 
wretched beside the increasing wonderment, the endless varie 
the profound knowledze, the infinite mercy and love that the visig 
of God involves. Earth-sojourn becomes dreadful when the lar 
life grows visible. 

















““ How dreadful to be grudged 
No ease henceforth, as one that’s judged. 
Condemned tc earth for ever, shut 
From heaven ! 2” 


‘‘ But Zaster-Day breaks! But 
Christ rises! Mercy every way 
Is infinite,—and who can say?” 
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Thus we see the view of Heaven that was presented by St. 
Augustine and elaborated: by the Mediæval Schoolmen suddenly 
re-presented by she modernest of poets. God-Consciousness is 
immortality and gives us not Nirvana, but a fuller life than any that 
we could dream of here, a life that will carry on this life with all 
that was lovely in it, this life and its permanent relationships, and 
will also enlarge this life into a wonderment of perfect peace. This 
view was Dante’s view of the life to come— 


‘ And ‘ She, where is she?’ instantly I said. 
Whence he: To put an end to thy desire, 
Me Beatrice hath sent from mine own place. 


° Without reply I lifted up mine eyes, 
And saw her, as she made herself a crown, 
Reflecting from herself the eternal rays.” 


St. Bernard had shown:to Dante Beatrice; and she was part of the 
Glory Infinite that Dante reveals in the supreme final canto of the 
Paradiso. Heaven was to Dante as it was to St. Augustine and to 
Browning. He had seen, even as St. Bernard in his earthly life- 
time had seen, ‘‘the love which moves the sun and the other 
“stars.” From all these thinkers and poets comes Augustine’s 
cry: ‘‘ Lord thou hast made us for Thyself, and our heart is restless 
“till it find rest in Theè.” But that Rest is not the rest of 
Nirvana. The famous passage in St. Augustine’s Confessions 
makes plain what Eternal life meant to the mystics. The description 
shows us Augustine and his mother Monica leaning together 
against a ledge of a window in the house at Ostia looking out into 
the mysterious world of twilight and the sea. Augustine describes 
his spiritual imaginings: 

7 “If the tumult of the flesh were hushed; hushed these 
shadows of earth, sea, sky; hushed the heavens and the soul 
itself, so that it should pass beyond itself and not think of 
itself ; if all dreams were hushed, and all sensuous revelations, 
and every tongue and every symbol ; if all that comes and goes 
were hushed—They all proclaim to him that hath an ear : ‘ We made 
not ourselves. He made us who abideth for ever.’ But suppose 
that, having delivered their message, they held their peace, turning 
their ear to Him who made them, and that He alone spoke, not by 
them but for Himself, and that we heard His word, not by any 
fleshly tongue, nor by an Angel’s voice, nor in the thunder, nor in 
any similitude, but His voice whom we love in these His creatures— 
Suppose we heard Him without any intermediary at all—Just now 
swe reached out, and with one flash of thought touched the Eternal 

isdom that abides above all—Suppose this endured, and all 
ther far inferior modes of vision were taken away, and this alone 
were to ravish the beholder, and absorb him, and plunge him into 
ory dpystic joy, might not eternal life be like this moment of comprehen- 
H Rion for which we sighed? Is not this the meaning of ‘ Enter thou 
NS hto the joy of thy Lord’? Ah, when shall this be? Shall it be 
ay hen ‘ we shall all rise, but shall not all be changed ’? ” 
quat 
pug 
yer! 
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Such a conception is probably the most remarkable in all the 
records of mystic experiences of which we read from the epoch of 
Plotinus to the time of modern mystics. It is umique in.its vivid, 
almost inarticulate, reaism. It remained for Dante to add the 
missing human touch: Beatrice—she—where is she? A great poet 
necessarily enlarges by Iimitation—a paradox that connotes a truth 
—the conception of the mystic. Heaven, if it is to be life indeed, 
must include the flight af heart to heart as well as of man to God., 
Our human relationships in transcendent form must continue: 
the love that subsisted here must survive in new intensity there. 
Hence the cry runs through Heaven for Beatrice. If the loved 
ones whom Beatrice typifies are absent,.then we shall be changed 
indeed, and the future life will not be a continuance of this life’ 
The poet knows this; aad Chaucer, who stands beside Dante as 
one of the two greatest names in the history of medizeval literature, 
sees necessarily in the heaven that he describes “the blissful 
“ company that rejoice taem evermore, every one of other’s joy.” 
Let us,’then, turn- from Alighieri to Chaucer. The great English 
poet in the deathless Persones Tale shows us Heaven in the mirror 
of his mind. The bliss of Heaven, he says, is the fruit of penance. 

t There joy hath na contrariosity of woe nor grievance ; there all 
harms are passed of this present life ; there is safety from the pains 
of hell ; there is the blissful company that rejoice them evermore, 
every one of other’s jay ; there the body of man, that once was foul 
and dark, is more clear than the sun ; there the body that once was 
sick and frail, feeble and mortal, is immortal, and so strong and 
whole that nothing can harm it ; there is neither hunger nor thirst, 
nor cold, but every soul replenished with the sight of the perfect 
knowing of God. This blissful kingdom men may purchase by 
poverty spiritual, and the glory by lowliness, and the plenty of joy 
by hunger and thirst, and the rest by travail, and the life by death 
and mortification of sin : to which Life He us bring that bought us 
with His precious blood. Amen.” ; 

With this we should read the account of the after-life that į 
Thomas à Kempis places before us: “‘ It shall not be day nor night 
“of this present time, but unfading light, infinite brightness 
“ stedfast peace, and secure rest. . - . . There shall b 
“ Salvation which: can never fail; no anxiety, blessed gladneg 
“ society sweet and noble.’ It is impossible not to realise 
Chaucer and A Kempis had exactly the same view of Heaven 
the life after death that Augustine had—with the human elen 
added. To those thinkers the life they felt and tried to des 
is the life indeed: human life raised to a higher power. 
Thomas Browne strikes ezàctly the same note in his Hydrot 
with its famous triumphant end: 
















t If any have’ been so happy as truly to understand Christian 
annihilation, ecstasies, exalation, liquefaction, transformation, the 
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kiss of the spouse, gustation of Gòd, and ingression into the Divine 
Shadow, they have already had an handsome anticipation of 
Heaven ; the glory of the world is surely over, and the earth in ashes 
to them. To subsist ‘in lasting monuments, to live in their produc- 
tions, to exist in their names‘and predicament of chimeras, was 
larger satisfaction unto old expectations, and made one part of their 
Elysiums. But all'-this is nothing in the metaphysicks of true 
belief. To live indeed, is to be again ourselves, which, being not 
only an hope, but an evidence in noble believers, ’tis all one to lie 
in St. Innocent’s churchyard, as in the sands of Egypt. Ready to 
be anything in the ecstasy of being ever, and as content with six , 
foot as the moles of Adrianus.” 
Here, again, is the poetic mind that adds the human element, 
with its throbbing heart and tears of joy, to the God-consciousness 
“of the mystic. ‘‘ To live indeed, is to be again ourselves . . . ready 
*‘ to be anything in the ecstacy of being ever.” Man’s hunger | 
for Immortality and for God must needs find recognition in the 
minds of the greatest writers. Superb humanists like Rabelais 
and Shakespeare and Cervantes show us this hunger subsisting 
behind the movements: of the earthly shapes that they depict. 
Perhaps the best philosophic argument for the existence of God 
and Immortality is the demand of unnumbered human hearts for 
both. To answer this demand we have not only the revelation 
of religion, but that Mirror of Heaven into which all may look; 
namely, the mind of this or that supreme thinker who in great 
literature figures forth as he sees it the answer to the 
demand made by -his own hunger for a larger and 
unending life, a life which is the continuance and the 
crown of this life, in so far-as this life is one of love 
and effort. The nature of immortality is determined by the 
nature of human life: we must always'remember Stevenson’s great 
saying: “To believe in immortality is one thing, but it is first 
*“ needful to believe in life.’ This is the business of each one of us. 









> +-e< — 
++ REVIEWS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
‘LITERATURE.* — 


e volume of the Cambridge History of English Literature 
issued, entitled The Age of Dryden, is one of curious 
ation, and has-a peculiar value to the student of literature, 
as it does of a period with which students are less familiar 
ga of English Literature, edited by A. W. Ward, P.B.A., 


. R, Waller, M.A. Volume VIII. Zhe Age of Dryden. 
ity Press (price gs. net). 
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than they might be, a period which represents transition rather 
than decline, a period in which we see the awakening of reality 
in thought accompanied by the decay of reality in literature. 
It is these transition periods that are of chief importance to the 
student of literary evolution. If every literary period is to have 
a name, this may well be called ‘‘ The Age of Dryden,” though 
the system of naming p2riods from eminent literary men is open 
to many criticisms. Dryden was born near Oundle, in 
Northamptonshire, on Aagust gth, 1631; he died on May 1st, 1700. ` 
His first publication detes from 1649; his last came before the 
public some fifty years leter. Twice he saw the fall of the Stuarts, 
and he was ever loyal to them: he refused to dedicate either his 
person or his books to King William III. Mr. Tilley, in his, 
essay on The Essay and che beginnings of Modern English Prose, 
claims that Dryden inspired Steele, and “ not only dominates 
“his own age, but throws his shadow over the next.’ In 1659 
Dryden published his poem on the death of the’ Lord Protector ; 
the following year came the Astrea Redux, in 1664 the Rival 
Ladies, in 1666 the Annus Mirabilis, in 1667 his Secret Love, 
in 1668 An Evening’s Love and his Essay of Dramatick Poesie. 
In 1670 came the Conquest of Granada and the Poet-Laureateship. 
In 1672 Dryden issued the essay Of Heroic Plays. In the essay 
on dramatic poetry it is contended that ‘‘the principle of the 
“ nities, as severally interpreted by Corneille —, is reconcilable 
“ with the greater freedom assumed by the masters of the English 
“ drama,” and in a further defence of this position we get the 
brilliant saying that ‘‘ poetry only instructs as it delights ’— 
an unconscious but final criticism of the poetry of the Age of 
Dryden. Dryden himself in his dramatic work is a sad example 
of his own criticism, thaugh here much praise is to be read of 
his heroic plays, while one comedy, The Spanish Fryar, and one 
tragedy, All for Love, ere declared permanently to hold their 
own ‘among dramatic masterpieces of their respective kinds.” 
It is a different matter when we turn to the profound political 
satire, Absalom and Archdltophel.(1681), which excels in character 
drawing. In 1682 came that resting-place on Dryden’s way 
Rome, the Religio Laici. The Hind and the Panther appear 
in 1687, in the same year as the famous Song for St. Cecilia’s D 
Dr. Ward concludes: a paper of extreme care and learning 
Dryden with the followimg estimate :— 
“ Tt were unjust, as well as ungrateful, to think of Dryden 
craftsman who, by din: of taking infinite pains, learnt the 
of simulating that which in the chosen few is inborn. W 
was not, he at no time made any pretence of being. pit al 


he did with the whole strength of one of the 
lects given to any poet ancient or modern, 
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of effort, and, at the same time, with masculine directness and clear 
simplicity of purpose. And, though the work of his life is not 
marble without a flaw, yet the whole structure overtops the expanse 
of contemposary English literature like the temple shining from 
the Sunian height over the sea.” 


Our young writers of to-day ought to turn back to the essays of 
Dryden and our dramatists, to his vivid conception, not of stage- 
craft but of character. We should note as a feature of the volume 
‘Mr. Henry B. Wheatley’s bibliography of Dryden ‘“‘ based on his 
‘unique collections and researches in this subject.” 

It is not possible in briefly dealing with a book of this vast scope 
to do more than indicate that scope. Dr. Ward is followed by 
Mr. W. F. Smith’s useful analysis of Hudibras and account of 
Samuel Butler, and this is supplemented by Mr. C. W. Previté- 
Orton’s essay on “‘ Political and Ecclesiastical Satire.’ Satire 
in the seventeenth-century sense is dead to-day, and the satire of 
that period, burdened as it necessarily is with dead allusiveness, is 
ineffective in our time. Mr. Edward Grubb’s paper on the early 
Quakers is of profound interest and of real value at a moment when 
the history of the Friends is attracting extraordinary attention. 
Perhaps the most valuable essays in this volume, from the point of 
view of modern literary work, are those on the “ Restoration 
“ Drama ” by Professor Felix E. Schelling, Mr. Whibley, and Mr. 
A. T. Bartholomew. The account of Congreve by Mr. Whibley 
is a brilliant piece of criticism. The wonder is that there is no 
revival of Congreve’s plays. The Way of the World would surely 
attract modern playgoers of the best type: it, ‘‘for all its malice, 
“all its irony, all its merriment, is as austere as tragedy, as 
‘rarefied as thought itself.” Congreve ‘‘ carried to its highest 
‘‘eperfection what is known as the artificial comedy or comedy of 
‘‘manners.’? Mr. Whibley’s estimate of Colley Cibber is one 
that is not likely to pass away; while (in his further paper on ‘‘ The 
‘* Court Poets ’’) he throws a new light, and that a fair one, on that 
strange, sad, witty figure, Rochester, who died long before most 
men’s prime, and we may believe long before he found the capacity 
of his undoubted genius. Rochester was the last of those who caught 
the dying echoes of the Elizabethan lyric. Mr. Whibley’s essays 
have’ given a definite distinction to this whole volume. Mr. 
Saintsbury writes a valuable technical essay on the prosody of the 
century. Mr. H. B. Wheatley contributes an essay on Evelyn 
and Pepys, with a note on Anthony Hamilton (a grandson of the 
Earl of Abercorn) who wrote, though an Englishman, those 
anonymous Mémoires de la vie du ‘Comte de Gramont which 
Voltaire declared revealed an author who discovered ‘‘ the essential 
‘“ genius of the French language.” The work is probably useless 
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for historical purposes. Mr. Wheatley also deals with The 
Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, while Dr. Ward treats of other 
writers of memoirs and. letters. 

Mr. Bass Mullinger ‘gives us an important chapter on “ The 
* Platonists and Latitudinarians ” :—Whichcote (who cannot be 
included in the Platonists), Henry More, a thinker who lies behind 
the whole of our modern position as to the convergence of scientific 
and religious knowledge. Cudworth, John Smith, and the rest of 
the Latitudinarians. Mr. W. H. Hutton writes of the famous’ 

e Divines, such as Cosin, Barrow, Pearson, Stillingfleet, Patrick, 
and the great non-jurors Ken, Kettlewell, Dodwell, and Hicke. 

A paper of very real value that will attract students of law is that 
on legal literature by Mr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, which traces in a, 
brief space that literature- from the earliest times. This is supple- 
mented by Dr. Ward who writes an essay on ‘‘ Selden’s Table 
“Talk.” Mr. Hearnshaw’s bibliography of his subject is of 
exceptional value. We can but name the three remaining essays: 
Dr. W. R. Sorley’s lucid paper on John Locke, Dr. Shipley’s 
very important essay on ‘“The Progress of Science ” (it was in this 
age that the differentiation of scientific studies began, a process that 
made modern scientific thought possible), and Mr. A. A. Tilley’s 
investigation of ‘‘ The Essay and the beginning of Modern English 

'** Prose.” “‘ Perhaps the most important literary achievement that 
“ falls within the period covered by this volume is the creation.of a 

** prose style, which in structure, if notin vocabulary, is essentially 
*“ the same as that of to-day.” In one sense this is true; and yet it is ` 
difficult to accept, for as early as Chaucer we find the beginnings 
of a prose style that was to become our best style, while 
certainly there are prose passages in Shakespeare that have all ‘‘ the 
“ homely virtues of simplicity, correctness, lucidity and precision.” 
It may-be that a writer of the history of English prose some 
centuries hence will declare that English prose began to decline 
about the year 1700, and received its death-blow from the Macaulay 
School. 


Æ * * 


GEORGE ui AND FOX.* 


Though The American Revolution i iS, on the whole, less brilliant 

`- than The Early History of Fox, it is none the less of rare interest, 
and its latest instalment, covering the years from 1778 to 1780, 
contains many pages of wit and eloquence which show that Sir 
‘George Trevelyan’s hand has not lost its cunning.- Its lightness 
of touch renders it a joy to’read, while its vivid realisation of the 


* George the Third and Charles Fox: The Concluding Part of the American 
Revolution, by Sir George Trevelyan. Vol. I. (Longmans, 1912.) 
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social life of the eighteenth century makes it something more than 
a mere political narrative. 

The portrait of Fox is painted with a loving hand, and the 
reviewer is sorely tempted to quote passage after passage of 
eloquent characterisation. He reminds us how he threw off the 
dominion of his early vices. ‘‘ He ceased to gamble. He lived 
“ contented within his slender means. Nothing at last remained of 
<‘ the old Charles Fox except the frankness and friendliness, the 
‘“ inexhaustible good nature, the indescribable charm of manner 
“and the utter absence of self-importance and self-consciousness, 
‘which combined to make him, at every period of his existence, 
“the best fellow in the world.” He came to take public life very 
Seriously. ‘‘ He had been educated in the tenets of a loose and 
“ vicious creed by a father who was at once the most fascinating and 
“corrupting of preceptors. But his superb mental constitution 
“at length threw off that deadly poison. He was drenched with 
“calumny when alive, and it has been the fashion ever since, among 
““ writers of a certain class, to ignore the priceless services which he 
‘‘ rendered to liberty and humanity. But his detractors have never 
‘“ been able to call in question his highest title to honour. No man 
“has denied, and no man can ever deny, that, during all the best 
“years of his life, Fox «sacrificed opportunities of power and 
“advancement, emoluments which he sorely needed and popularity 
“which he keenly relished, for the sake of causes and principles 
‘““incomparably dearer to him than his own interest and 
“advantage.” 

The portrait of the King which emerges from these pages is ir 
many ways nothing less than repulsive. After 1778, declares Sir 
George, he knew that he could not conquer the American Colonies: 
but he refused to stop a ruinous war, and resolved to do all the 
damage he could to his revolted subjects. When we are bidden tc 

‘extol his domestic virtues, let us not forget that he authorised the 
employment of savage Indians against the Colonists whom he hac 
driven to revolt; that he retained in office Sandwich, the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, after the discovery of moral delinquency tha: 
shocked a tolerant ag2; that he corrupted the members of both 
Houses wholesale, and came to Parliament to pay the debts incurred 
in the process. In the stinging words of Sir George, ‘‘ the money 
“which the British people had contributed in perfect good faith 
“towards supporting their monarch in ease and dignity, was used 
“f to debauch the virtue of their own elected representatives and to 
** poison the wells of politics.” = 

Next to the King and Fox, the picture of Burke is the most highly 
finished. ‘‘ So full and cultured a mind, so vivid an imagination, 
“and so intense and catholic an interest in all human affairs, past 
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“and present, have never been placed at the service of the State 
“by anyone except by Cicero.” The fortunes of the struggle in 
America—the genius of Washington, the treason of Benedict 
Arnold and the.execution of André—are brightly told; but the 
charm and value of the book lie nearer home. The sketches of the 
great country houses, of Brooks’ Club, of historic debates and 
critical divisions, are in Sir George’s best style. The concluding 
volume, already nearly completed, will be eagerly awaited by the. 
lovers of history and good literature. 
i G. P.G. 


£ x # 


MR. A. C. BENSON’S STUDIES IN BIOGRAPHY.* 


This is a delightful book, full of noble thoughts about noble 
men in a generation that is now drawing to its close and casting 
its last leaves to the ground. Mr. Benson, in an introductory 
paper, touches on the principles of biography—truth, above all 
things, or nothing, ard the latter especially in the case of those 
‘© whose death would nave been at any time desirable.” Life’s 
Iagos must ‘be left to Shakespeares or, may we add, to the 
Dictionary of Nationcl Biography, which in its flowerless way 
metes out even-handed-equity to the just and the unjust. We agree 
that popular biographies of diseased souls are undesirable, though 
it is a little difficult to get a definition. Any person’ worthy 
of biography is abnormal, and it is difficult to distinguish in some 
cases abnormality from disease. One way out of the difficulty is 
Mr. Benson’s way, to chanse figures who are essentially noble and 
then to paint them witk all their faults: “ Of course, the one thing 
“ which differentiates tae noble man from the ignoble is his power 
“of caring passionately and desperately about other people, and 
“of spending himself for their happiness and welfare.” But if . 
we begin painting at all, the truth and the whole truth is the thing ‘ 
that matters; and Mr..Benson in his protest against false praising 
of the dead will arouse the sympathy of all honest thinkers about 
life. 

“ Ido not think thattthere is anything which so clearly shows the, 


weakness of our belief in the permanence of individuality, our lack 
of faith in immorta_ipy, in spite of our loud and glib profession to 


à the contrary, as the low-spirited way in which we persist in 
thinking and speaking of the dead as if their human life were all, 
as if the record were closed and the progress arrested. If we 
really felt sure we shauld encounter the spirits of those we have 
loved in some other sghere, we should be ashamed to look them 
in the face if we had praised them insincerely, understood them 


+ 


*The Leaves of the Tree: Studies in Biography, by Arthur Christopher Benson, 
ned a) Magdalen College. Cambridge. (Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., price 
7s. 6d. net). ` š 
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feebly, poured nauseous unction over their memories, embalmed 
them with luscious and heady spices, hidden them away securely 
in the tomb. . . . Who that had a grain of sincerity in his 
soul would ‘not desire that if anything were said of him at all, in 
record or monument, it should at least be utterly and transparently 
sincere? ”’ ` 


If the soul be immortal, can there be any doubt that this is the 
. true attitude of the biographer ?—and Mr. Benson, at any rate, does 
not doubt the continuity of personal life. His confession of faith 
on that point; the dying down and apparent annihilation of his 
belief and the resurrection of that belief after the bitterness of its 
death, seems almost a parallel to the life of the spirit. He tells us: 
“I have seen and perceived that the soul is a very ancient and 
tenacious and long-lived thing ; that its past is not bounded by 
birth or its future by death; that it is like a thread in a tapestry, that 
emerges for an instant to complete a picture, to give a touch of 


bright colour or haunted shade, and disappears again behind the 
woof to emerge again, who knows, in a different scene.’’ 


The eleven portraits before us are intended rather to illustrate 
character than to act as records of personality, to exhibit execution 
as well as aim, to present illimitable human souls in their passage 
through time. The series opens with Bishop Westcott—a mighty 
soul, if ever there was.one; there are two phrases of Westcott’s that 
show the extraordinary sense of infinity that his personality was 
conscious of: “I am always so thankful when I can get down 
“to a contradiction—then I really feel I am on safe ground’’; 
and his description of a passage in one of Wagner’s overtures: 
“Tt filled me with terror, it was so satisfying! But the message 
“of art is to point to something further and higher; and when 
“it satisfies it is sensual.” These phrases explain all that seems 
difficult to explain in his personality. The sage Henry Sidgwick 
was a very different man, the delightful sense of humour perhaps 
emphasising the differences. Sidgwick had the type of mind 
which can accept no premises that are unproved to that mind’s 
satisfaction. This was the exact inverse of Westcott’s position. 

Mr. Benson passes on to a curious personality in J. K. Stephen, 
a name that will not easily pass out of Cambridge tradition. 
Frankly, this account leaves the man more of a mystery than ever, 
but it is clear enough that Jem Stephen had a noble nature. The 
account of Bishop McKinnon will be read with interest, though 
here, again, is a personality touched as much with mystery as 
with nobility. The account of Professor Newton offers no such 
difficulty—a conservative don who “represented, in a militant 
“‘form, the stable element of society.” Men of this type have 
given to Oxford and Cambridge their unbroken life. With 
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Frederic Myers we come- to another mystery, a man whose views 
and aspirations were both mystical and noble, but whose work . 
—despite his superb prose style—leaves one profoundly dis- 
satisfied: With Lightfoot, Bradshaw, Kingsley, and Bishop 
Wordsworth, of Lincdln} we seem to come back to a serener 
but certainly not less noble air. These men are invigorating ; 
Myers, with all his energy, is depressing. He lived in a relaxing 
atmosphere. The delightful series ends with a paper on Matthew 
Arnold. The world ‘lost; in him “ not‘a warrior or a prophet, ' 
A but a man who had’ lived faithfully and guilelessly, a wise and 
“tender critic who had held up a faithful mirror to the faults 
“of his time, and had dgne much to interpret and enforce the, 
“beauty and significance of thought and emotion and uplifted life.’ 
But we find much of the a ine and the prophet in this great man. 





* |} * | * 
; 
i 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT JAPAN * 


These books on Japan giye the reader materials fora reálly wide 
and instructed outlook on the great nation of the Farthest East. 
She has reached at last to full nationhood : 


‘* Japan has kecin mistress in her own household. The year 
IQII commemorates. ‘her! full recognition’ by the other powers and 
her final entrance into the comity of nations. She has assumed - 
the privileges, commercial as well as judicial, of an autonomous 
and self-controlling Pow er. The last of the old treaties binding her 
to irksome and humiliating policies has expired. The new treaties 
with foreign countries leave Japan free to deal as her statesmen 
may déem wise with the fiscal policy of the Empire, and to concede 
to the Imperial courts: the right to treat with the stranger within 
her gates.” ~ i 


Mr. R. P. Porter, in the i nteresting book from which we quote, ` 
goes on to 


‘“ dispel two popular i lusions, namely, ‘that the Japanese are 
by temperament avers fo foreigners, and that they are a mere 
nation of imitators. It was only when he threatened their religion 
that the foreigner was ejected. The modern codes of Japan are 


more liberal in their zréatment of foreigners than the laws of 


* (1) Lhe Full Recognition Japan; by Robert P. Porter. (Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press, price 10s. lod. net.) 

(2) Prehistoric Japan, by Neil Gordon Munro, M.D. (William Bryce, Lothian- 
street, Edinburgh 

(3) A Peasant ae of Japan: The |Life and Work of Sontoku Ninomiya, translated 
from the Hotokuki by Tadasu: WVoghimoto. (Messrs. Longmans, Green & Go., 
price 4s. 6d. net.) ; 

(4) Japan of the Japanese, by Joseph H. Longford. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd., price 6s. net.) i 

(s) Lhé Creed of Half Japan.: Historical Sketches of Japanese Buddhism, by 
Arthur Lloyd, M.A., Lecturer in theliImperial University, Tokyo, some time Fellow 
of. Peterhouse, ‘Cambridge. omnes (El er & Co.) 
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many European nations. As a race the Japanese are broad- 

minded and receptive. From China they took their religion, their 

art, their printing, and some of their crafts, and much besides. 

In modern times they have learnt from England, from Germany, 

from France, and from the United States, how to modernise their 

laws, to organise a navy and an army, to improve their cities, 

and to establish and develop industries. In this they have been 

not mere imitators, but have adapted to their needs, and have 

developed according. to their own ideas, what they learned from - 
others. Japan absorbs, she does not copy.” 


Indeed, her adoption of industrial art is likely to parallel her 
adoption of pictorial art. If so, then the degree of perfection that 
she will reach in technique and efficiency must inevitably run 
Europe and England close, and not impossibly outstrip them. If 
we only knew it, the greatest of all reasons for bringing our 
technical training to the highest pitch is that a new compétitor of 
immense capacity is inthe field, and behind this competitor we see 
China, the land of original thought, preparing to become a 
modernist. 

Mr. Porter lays stress on the extraordinary rapidity with which 
the change came. In 1853 The Mikado opera would hardly have 
been a libel. In the succeeding’ half-century the Japanese, under 
a Liberal Emperor and a succession of statesmen of great freshness 
of thought and power, made those preparations, or rather funda- 
mental changes, that rendered the defeat of Russia possible. Mr. 
Porter compares her case with Peru, but adds: “ Japan was 
“accorded a breathing space denied to Peru, and it is the object 
“of this volume to describe how she used it.” The race.appears 
to be a prehistoric amalgamation of Malay, Mongolian, and Ainu 
stocks, which emerges into history about 500 A.D., when Buddhism, 
introduced from Korea, took national root. As the nation comes 
` into history we see fading away a period of empire and the arising 
of a new system of civil government organised by the Fujiwara 
family, the ‘mayors of the palace to the Emperor. From about 
the time that William the Norman conquered England till the time 
of the Stuarts a series of victorious warriors in Japan abolished the 
Byzantianism that they found and substituted purely arbitrary 
government. Then we pass into the feudal system (here 
described at length), which disappeared with the foundation of 
modern Japan in 1868.. In a half-a-century of chapters Mr. Porter 
tells the whole tale—the rapid transition from feudalism to 
modernism, the work ‘of reconstruction—and then describes the 
modern world of Japen in all the details of its life; its problems 
of arms, of finance, of agriculture ; its problems of labour, of wages, 
of commerce; its growing cities and railways; its literature, its art, 
its philanthropy, its relationship to the Continent of Asia. Japan 
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stands towards Asia as we stand, and have stood for centuries, 
towards Europe. It should be the policy of Japan, as it has for 
centuries been our policy, to have no continentaJ possessions, but 
to be, by the law of balance, the arbiter of Eastern Asia. 

The four other books that we have before us either supplement 
or present in other form the valuable information collected by Mr. 
Porter. Thus Dr. Munro’(the author of Coins of Japan) gives us 

. Supplemental work of great value in his volume (printed in 
Yokohama, but to be obtained in Edinburgh) entitled Prehistoric 

* Japan. Itis very fully illustrated and traces the evolution of Japan 
from what is here called the ‘‘ palzolithic phase.” Dr. Munro 
regards the Ainu as the sole survivors of the primitive inhabitants. 

` This ‘residue now numbers ‘‘about 15,000 in Yezo, 2,000 if 
“* Saghalin and a few hundreds in the Kurile islands.” This race 
is not pure, however, being itself a blend of two or more stocks, 
but it is clearly distingvishable from other stocks. Dr. Munro 
considers this residue capable of a higher culture ae it has 
reached yet. 

It is not possible here to devote further space to this very 
valuable book which, in a sense, may be regarded as a cultural 
history of the Ainu race and of their conquerors. The specimens 
shown of the ceramic:art are of great interest. Dr. Munro devotes 
some space to rebut Professor Morse’s. view that in the earliest 
times cannibalism was common. 

Mr. Joseph H. Longfard again has given us a book that is first- 
hand, and therefore of real merit. The author ‘‘ has spent the 
‘“ greater part of his life among the people.” Such a book is 
certain to give a true view of Eastern life, and that is the one thing 
needful if East and West are ever really to understand. one another. 
It is sad to notice that our modern evils tend to repeat themselves 
in Japan. Migration from country to town goes on and migration 
from the islands to the continent. If the Japanese are wise they 
will check this as soon as may be by making country life more 
attractive than either town or foreign life. The miracle can be 
performed, and is going to be performed, here in England. The 
evils of the West have repeated themselves in other ways: while 
the Japanese gentleman is ideal and the poorer classes admirable, 
yet somehow rapid change has produced a considerable per- 
centage of dishonest traders and a terrible hooligan class. Japan 
can deal with both these fests, and her responsibility in the renais- 
sance of the Farthest Eas: lays on her the moral duty of enabling 
her peoples to realise their nobler parts. The value of this lengthy 
work is the detailéd accounts that it gives of. the various classes of 
Japan—the Imperial family, the nobility (all of Imperial stock 
except the Fujiwara), the feudal Samurai—namely, the Daimio er 
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territorial nobility and the personal adherents of the Shogun—-the 
women. The Bushido or Way of the Samurai is the parallel ot 
the Way of Chivalry in the Middle Ages of Europe. The epic oi 
the Bushido remains to be written. To-day the Samurai compet 
with the commoners and lead the way, thanks to the gifts o: 
heredity. The modern life of Japan is here fully dealt with anc 
should be closely followed by those who are looking forward to 
‘the coming intercourse between East and West. 

With these books may be read the life of the great Japanese social , 
reformer, Sontoku Kinjiro Ninomiya (1787-1856), the man who 
laid down certain principles of social effort—sincerity, industry, 
economy, service. ‘‘Soon after his death his great disciple, 
“ Kôkei Tomita, published a record of his life and work in the 
“ Hotokuki, a book which is still proving a light to hundreds cf 
“ thousands in Japan, and a great help and inspiration to all kinds 
“of social workers.” This volume contains a translation of this 
work, which might do for us to-day something in the nature of 
what it has done and is doing for Japan. 

It would be impossible to complete a reference to recent books 
of interest about Japan without referring to Mr. Arthur Lloyd’s 
very learned work entitled The Creed of Half Japan: Historical 
Skeiches of Japanese» Buddhism. Mahayana, “the Large 
“ Vehicle,” represents that expansion of the Buddhist faith which 
took place when Hinayana (‘‘ the Small Vehicle; ’’ namely, purely 
Indian Buddhism), took to itself a larger sphere, carried Ly 
merchants eastward to the confines of Asia and across the narrow 
seas to Japan. The movement began during the first century of 
our era, at the very time when Christianity began to win the West. 
S’akyamuni, an Indian prince, received in the midst of his 
luxurious life the call that comes to such varying human hearts 
and he took up “The Way of the Buddhas,” and preached the 
Destruction of Desire and the Peace that passeth understanding. 
He was Buddha and yet was the Paul of Buddhism, and the new 
religion became a force in the days when Alexander had India at 
his feet. As’oka, the mighty grandson of an adventurer who had 
risen to power after Alexander’s death, made possible the 
spread of Buddhism into greater Asia. It entered China perhaps 
as the Great Wall was building, but the first official missionaries 
came there in the first century of our era. The new religion cid 
not reach Korea till nearly the end of the fourth century, aad 
thence it passed to Japan in the sixth century under the patronage 
of the Crown Prince, Shotoku Taishie Mr. Lloyd traces in detail 
the progress of Japanese Buddhism first during the period when 
Nara was the capital (710-784) ; then under the influence of Saichd: 
later in the Gempéi period (1156-1200). We are next taken to the 
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Buddhism of various places and sects; then to its effacement in the 
civil wars of the fifteenth .century; to its contact with Roman 
Catholicism in the sixteenth century; to the pericd of its content- ' 
ment a century later, and to its more recent history. The book 
is full of most interestizg material, though it is perhaps a little too 
allusive. The comparison between the history of Christianity and 
the Mahayana is full of value, as is the proposition that ‘‘ the Large 
“ Vehicle ” may well prove a yehicle for Christ, who was all that - 
„Buddha might claim tc be and yet in his personal passage through 
“death to life altogether transcends the conception of a Buddha. 
A profound work of this kind may go very far to bringing West 
and East into living touch. 
* * * 


ALBRECHT DÜRER.” 


Albrecht Diirer-was Lorn at Nuremberg on May 21st, 1471. He 
died on April 6th, 1532€. {This wonderful book, in which modern 
craftsmanship offers tc art lovers with small means admirable 
reproductions of the =upreme achievements of this immortal 
Master, gives us the saliént facts of Diirer’s life and invaluable - 
estimates of his place in this own age and in the history of art. 
Miss Lucy Williams’s zxcellent translation of Dr. Niichter’s life 
of Diirer is supplemented| by an introductory note from the pen 
of Sir Martin Conway. In that note he lays hold on the fact 
which differentiates Diirar-from most of the painters and craftsmen 
of the Renaissance. Hejis one of the thinking forces of that 
age, who stands unshadowed by the side of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michael Angelo. 


“ The pure artist & essentially a man of emotion. By his art he 
expresses his emotions. | When he looks forth upon the world, what 
he sees awakens emotions within him and thus impels him to 
emotional creation. Dürer was not a man of that type. He 
belonged to the small._group of great artists who were not primarily 
men of emotion. Hecomes down to us in the intellectual company 
of such artists as Lesnardo da Vinci—men of great minds, great 
intelligences, men interested in all the world and all the forces 
active therein. . . n It was the possession of this passionate 
curjosity, so characteristic of the leading men of the Renaissance 
time, which decided t%e.course of Diirer’s life. From. boyhood, he 
studied not merely ti lroutine of his craft, but the wide world 
about him and all its | phenomena that he could grasp. He made 
elaborate drawings '¢ plants, birds, insects, and mountains at 
a time when the vazuest symbol sufficed to do duty for such 
objects in the paintings of ordinary artists. Moreover, he was 
not satisfied to draw orepaint by rule of thumb, as were his 


“Albrecht Dürer His lifé and a| sélection of his works, with explanatory comments 
by Dr. Fredrick Niichter. ‘Lranslet=d| from the German by Lucy D. Williams, with an 
Introduction by Sir Martin Conway! With forty-three plates and one coloured print. 
Messrs. „Macmillan & Co., price zanet.) EA 
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predecessors and local contemporaries ; for him the great interest 
lay in discovering the principles which should guidedesign. He even 
suspected that there might exist some discoverable mathematical 
basis for these principles. Thus it was that he was led to study 
perspective and discover some of the laws of it for himself. Thus, 
too, he laboured to find the ideal canon of human proportions and 
likewise of the proportions of horses. In the same spirit he 
approached the study of architecture and of fortification. . 

If he was first of all a man of great general intelligence and 
intellectual power, it was through his art that these powers found 
their chief and highest expression. He painted pictures, he 
designed wood-engravings, and he engraved copper-plates; he was 
also a masterly draughtsman with pen and ink, with the silver 
point, and with charcoal or chalk.” 


e This estimate by Sir Martin Conway is of extreme value. He 
goes on to assert that Diirer was at heart always an engraver, and 
not a worker who relied on “ the law of least action.” His work 
was infinitely laborious; but we doubt if in the best sense this 
shows that the law of least action was violated, for there is no line, 
however slight, that is not intended to tell and does not tell, and 
we may doubt if Titian could, with all his economy of action, 
have produced the same or analogous results. However, that is 
a matter of opinion, and probably their work is not comparable. 
But Sir Martin Conway’s estimate leaves out what, at any rate 
to the present writer, has‘always seemed the chief thing to wonder 
about in a vast volume of Diirer’s work—the pure magic of it. It 
may be that Diirer was not emotional, but his work moves emotion 
as the work of no man before or since. In his slightest, as in 
some of his greatest work, there is literally enshrined what Arnold 
so finely called the enchantment of the Middle Ages. Diirer belongs 
rather to the thinkers of the Middle Ages than to the thinkers of 
the Renaissance. The Renaissance thinkers thought largely, but 
vaguely ; it was not until the seventeenth century that pure thought 
and applied thought began to Operate once more. 

Diirer’s mind seems rather to have been of the type of the thinkers 
of the fourteenth century—men like Roger Bacon, who indeed 
moved along lines of scientific investigation akin to Diirer’s—than 
of the sixteenth century. And into his work he put this magic; the 
mysticism and enchantment of the Middle Ages haunt his pictures. 
We see in them what the Black Death meant in Europe; we see, too, 
the pride of the Middle Ages, its castles, its chivalry, its knights, 
its women, its sorrows, its bitterness, and its joys. The 
Renaissance meant much in Diirer’s life; but Diirer had religion, 
the religion of the Lollard, the Hussite, the mystic; and the 
Renaissance had no religion in that pectiliar and vital sense, though 
it expended and lavished its art on the representation of scenes 
in the life of Christ. His visit to Italy in 1506 had an immensely 
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stimulating effect, upon àis art, but it is probable that his supreme 
work was done after hi5 visit to the Netherlands, fourteen years 
later. At the very zen th of his powers his life suddenly ended, 
and it is useless to speculate what developments lay before him 
had he lived to the age that Titian attained. But this we may 
say, that his art, thougE it owed much to the Italian Renaissance, 
was not in any sensé of it; that he had more to learn from his own 
people and from the West than from the South. One has but to 
look at his great masterpieces to realise this, or indeed to look 
at any of the work into which he wrought his being. The picture 
of his mother is marvelbus; but it is the work of a mystic as well 
as of a man who is permeated by his art. The Praying Hands 
(a work of 1524) is, again, replete with religious fervour. The 
Memento Dei, of 1516, contains in it all the terror of the Middle 
Ages—it is the story of Everyman. . The- Man of Sorrows, 
of 1511, has the religicus heart of the Middle Ages throbbing 
through it, the woodcuts of the Marienleben show us the 
intimate life of the Middle Ages, while the. woodcuts of the Passion 
have all the mysticism cf medieval glass work. The mystic side 
of his work is, of course, crowned by that superb achievement, 
The Four Riders of tae Apocalypse, a work whose invention 
and combined serenity and passion make it a supreme masterpiece. 
Of the great pictorial ar- of his latest period it is not possible now 
to write; it is a differert phase of his great art; but it is never- 
theless suffused by that imaginative yet reflective mysticism which 
make Albrecht Diirer, above all things else, the magician whe 
touches the inner chords of our spiritual being, and awakens in 
us infinite yearning, endless hope. 


ae * * 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S REMINISCENCES.* 


Mr. Frederic Harrison has never written a more delightful book 
than that in which he looks back over his long life, and confides 
to the public the lessons: which it teaches. His eye is not dim, nor 
is his natural force abated. He has lived through stirring times, 
and he has forgotten ncthing that was worth remembering. His 
style has lost nothing of its charm and vigour, and his convictions 
are as stoutly held as ever. He has lived for eighty years without 
growing old. l 

The first volume exter-ds to 1870, and covers an almost bewilder- 
ing variety-of experienœs and interests; Oxford after the Oxford 
Movement, the formation of religious and political opinions, travel 
and study, law and literacure. Among his best known achievements 


* Autobiographical Memoirs, Ey Frederic Harrison. 2 vols. (Macmillan, 1911.) 
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was his share in obtaining legal recognition for Trade Unions. The 
influence of Comte dominates these volumes as it dominates most of 
his writings. The account of his interview with the Master in 
1855 is of great interest: ‘‘ He was very short, with a big head and 
‘a look of great nervous energy, yet with an art of dignity and fine 
“bearing. . . . On each topic he spoke for ten minutes or more- 
““ with extreme volubility, precision, and brilliance. Our interview 
‘lasted some hours, and impressed me profoundly. No interview 
u of my life was so interesting and instructive, and no man I have 
‘“ ever seen, unless it were Mazzini, was so impressive as a powerful 
“ personality and genius.” It was in part owing to Mr. Harrison’s 
Positivist interests that he has throughout life followed French 
politics and thought as closely as that of his own country. We 
hear curiously little in these volumes about Germany, its people, its. 
problems, and its thought. 

One of the most charming chapters in the first volume is devoted 
to Ruskin, with whom his acquaintance extended over nearly forty 
years. Despite their sharp public controversies, the two men were 
genuinely attached, and there was a good deal of common ground, 
in their conclusions if not in their intellectual processes, between the: 
idealist and the rationalist. The picture of the man of genius is a 
skilful blend of sympathy and criticism. The second volume. 
introduces the reader to a prodigious number of celebrated men, 
most of whom are skilfully characterised, though none are por- 
trayed in great detail. The closing chapter, entitled “ A Retrospect 
‘‘of Seventy Years,” is of rare interest. Mr. Harrison declares 
himself neither an optimist nor a pessimist; but the impression left 
by the survey is, on the whole, rather sombre. He gladly records. 
an improvement in morality, an advance that outweighs many 
retrogressions. But he detects manifold signs of deterioration. ‘ It 
‘is an age of open questions—in theology, in morals, in politics, 
“in economics. All the old foundations and buttresses of our- 
“institutions, our beliefs, and our future hopes have begun to sink. 
“We are in the mid-current of a vast transition.” Life and society 
have been standardised. Originality is rare in literature and the 
arts. Education is universal, and more books are written and 
read, but there is little to show for it. Weare drifting rather than 
progressing. ‘‘ The urgent task of our time,” he concludes, “‘ is to 
‘““ recover a religious faith as a basis of life, both personal and social. 
“ I feel that I have done this, in my own poor way, for myself, and’ 
“am closing my quiet life in resignation, peace, and hope. This 
““ book is the simple story of how this fgith was slowly and for ever- 
“borne in upon my life, how it secured me unbroken happiness.. 
“and what under its inspiration I have tried to do.” 


G. P. G. 


oe 
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The Rev. F. E. Walton, B.D., in his volume entitled ‘‘ Development 
“of the Logos Doctrine in Greek and Hebrew SFhought ” (Messrs. 
‘Simpkin, Marshall & Sons, Ltd., price 4s. cloth, 3s. paper), attacks 
a great theme in an interesting fashion. His ‘‘ conclusion is that the 
“« ancient philosophers, after spending their lives in thought, arrived 
“at no knowledge which is not set forth in a few chapters of God’s 
“< Written Word.” Welcan hardly accept this conclusion, unless we 
very strictly limit the class of knowledge to which Mr. Walton refers, 
Pure mathematics, for instance, is knowledge that the Scriptures do not 
touch, yet, in their basis, pure mathematics and ultimate philosophy 
have common ground. : So when Mr. Walton says that ‘‘ Man’s unaided 
“ reason can only know phenomena; it cannot know God,’’ we have to 
inquire what is meant by the term “ phenomena ”’; if it includes pure 
thought, then we can become conscious of an Absolute by means of 
reason. ` However, we dé not desire to press this position too far, as’ 
we feel that Mr. Walton teaches a real truth in his line of investigation. 
All we plead is that the philosophic investigation into the relations of 
‘mind and matter is not only not useless or harmful, but absolutely neces- 
sary if-we are to appreciate as fully as is possible to limited intelligences 
“the wonderful works of God.” Mr. Walton traces the progress of 
as it evolved the idea of the Logos, “‘ the 
“u distinctly rational pzinciple manifested in the «ésuos, or the cosmical 
“reason possessed of consciousness, and which attained self-conscious- 
“ ness in man.” But, the Logos of Heraclitus was pantheistic, involving 
the notion of destiny or necessity. The great Anaxagoras passed on to 
ideas of Nods or eternal: Intelligence. Here we have the first stage of 
philosophic Deism. With Socrates we have a personal God, “f who 
“ orders and holds together the entire cosmos in whom are all things 
“ beautiful and good.’”. So we pass to the position of Plato, here admir- 
‘ably summarised : Plato had grasped an idea of God that is not unlike 
-the Christian Father, and in fact Platonism inspired the noblest Christian 
thought, mystical thouzht, of the middle ages. Aristotle, so different in 
many ways to Plato, really carries the Platonic idea of God further. 
“(The Universe is a thought in the mind of God. It is God passing 
Phausted in the act. There is, moreover, a 


“into activity, but nof e 
‘purposefulness in things.| It is not necessary here to carry the case 
further, for the fundamental difficulties are stated: the explanation of 


the connection between Gbd and His works, or ‘‘ the dependence of the 
“© Universe upon Him ” ; and the obtaining of ‘‘ satisfaction for the re- 
“ ligious desire of communion with Him.” ‘This the Alexandrians tried 
to solve by the doctrine of the Logos, and it was, in fact, solved from 
another point of view by the revelation of the personality. of Christ. The 
‘point we would make is that the philosophic line of development is not 
‘in pari materia with the happening of an event. Let us assume that the 
advent of our Lord in Tact solved the problem at which the philosophers 
worked ; that does not seem to us to be any ground whatever for criticism 
-n the work of those wio aimed at discovering the link between God and 
‘man. If anything, it should have induced (as it did induce with certain 
‘Schoolmen) renewed eforts to complete the philosophic demonstration. 
But philosophy has also largely extended the human outlook, has en- 
‘larged the human mind, and made the mystery of the Incarnation accept- 
able to many minds wko could not accept it as an historic fact if it were 
‘not confirmed by the doctiine of the Logos and the Absolute. However, 
‘the book is one of real’ Jalue, and should be widely read and given a 


-place in all good libraries.. 


‘Greek philosophic thought 
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“ The Passing of the Idle Rich ” (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 
6s.), by Mr. Frederick Townsend Martin, is a panegyric on American 
social life, which the author, declares to be, despite its faults ‘‘ and 
“ hideous abnormilities,”’ ‘‘ a cleaner, saner, and more normal society 
“than that of any other highly civilised nation in the world.” We 
have a startling and bitter indictment of the corrupt excesses of the 
idle rich, ‘‘ the madness of extravagance,” here described in terse terms. 
The attack on the “idle rich” is made with purpose, for this.class 
ruined Rome and created the French Revolution ; but there is still 
‘time to stop the creation of the class in America. Democracy in demo- 
cratic America, this rich man tells us, is a democracy of Slaves; but 
it is the Rich who are the Slaves. ‘‘ All around and about us are millions 
““ of active, industrious human beings. How can we, the rich, longer 
“remain idle? ’’ Moreover, ‘‘ America has learned to hate great 
s‘ wealth,” and the wealthy are now turning to learn the true bonds 
that bind their consciences to the workers. It is an extraordinary 
charge. The pride of the millionaire has béen hit by the solidity of 
the hatred that they have created in the serried ranks of the social 
system of America. But, nevertheless, that hatred is not concentrated 
yet, though Mr. Martin believes that there is a war at hand, with a 
moral note thrilling through it, comparable to the note that rallied the 
North to the abolition of slavery. Such an exposure as this, from the 
biting and brilliant pen of an able business man, who has himself achieved 
great wealth, and is determined to save society from the evils of con- 
centrated wealth, is a sign of the times. Plutocracy lives “ by fraud 
“alone ; and what may we-say of the people of the nation who permit 
“it to live?” But we do pot agree that the propertied classes cannot 
possess men of commanding power. Pitt belonged to that class, and 
though it is the fashion to deride the statesmen of his time, many of 
them were really great men. We believe that the plutocracy of America 
will produce men who will save her from the wrath to come. 

+ ) * 

It is not possible, in the slight space available for the notice of many 
books, to do more than draw attention to the publication of the first 
part of the Rev. Henry Belcher’s great work on ‘‘ The First American 
“Civil War ” (Messrs. Macmillan, price 21s., two volumes). The two 
vast volumes deal only with the first period of the war (1775-1778), and 
are a strenuous and successful attempt. to do two things : to bring into 
historic perspective the mass of local—and we lay stress on the word 
“local ”—and general material that is available for the history of those 
three all-important years inthe history of the Anglo-Saxon race; and 
secondly, to eliminate from the resulting picture the mists of prejudice, 
hatred, malice, and uncharitableness that have for more than a century 
disfigured opinions on the merits of the great disruption on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Mr. Belcher has, we believe successfully, dealt with his 
great epic theme with these two objects in view, and in so far as he has 
been successful he has produced a work that must become the standard 
authority in England and America alike. The Civil War is not interest- 
ing as a war. “The military interest of the Civil War is of the 
“ slightest,” though the book is a wonderful tribute to the British soldier, 
who suffered alike in those days and muck later days from his enemies 
and his leaders. The leaders of the Civil War, “‘ like those of 1643, were 
“ not democrats ; they were country gentlemen and lawyers.” Washing- 
ton is the god of the machine. ‘‘ He is, in a sense, the John Baptist of 
“ America, true to his trust, with a miraculous gift of self-effacement, 
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‘unswerving in his ideals, making the paths of the great nation 
“straight. . . . CGnelof those men whom we may without ir- 
‘‘ reverence call divine, the instrument of a divine purpose, chosen to lay 
“stronger and better fcundations than he knew.” The book deals with 
the ‘‘ storm-centre,’’ Boston, in all its aspects, and then takes us to the 
Declaration of Indepencence, and to an elaborate analysis of the military 
and social conditions o? the land and sea forces of the Crown between 
1760 and 1800. This sketth has a large value in the general history of 
Britain, and in estimatirg the task that lay before Nelson and Wellington 
when the death strugg e with Napoleon began. We have in this first: 
volume also appendices dealing with the regiments in America between 
1775 and 1783, and the army pay and allowances between 1783 and 1798. 
These chapters make it-desirable for every English regiment to possess 
this work. The second-volume deals freely with the Revolutionary army, 
with New York in 1775, with Howe’s operations in the South, and the, 
great Northern campaign of 1777. The work concludes with an elabo- 
rate chapter on Burgoyne’s campaign, which ended in the Convention of 
Saratoga of October 76th, 1777, and the failure of the Canadian 
adventure. . , i i 
yota 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


It is not possible here |to deal with the technical points of such a 
book as this, ‘“ The Legal Position of Trades Unions ” (Messrs. P. S. 
King & Son, price 10s. 6d. net),-but the question of Trades Unions 
at the present time is cnejof such great importance that we must draw 
attention to and recommend the full work on the subject that has been 
produced by Mr. H. H. Schloesser, of the London School of Economics, 
and Mr. W. Smith Clark. | The book traces the position of labour before 
1871, and then proceeds |to discuss “ the’ definition of trades unions: 
“and their-powers,” -7 direct interference with the disposal of labour 
‘‘ and capital,’’ ‘‘ restraint of trade,” ‘‘ limitation of the courts’ juris- 
“diction ° and procecure. We have also full appendices giving the 
statutes, the regulaticms|as to registration, forms, and precedentg, 
specimen union rules, the powers of the unions under the Insurance 
Act, and forms of injanctions restraining the political use of funds. 
The book will be of us both to the legal profession. and the interested 
layman. It is better p-inted than are many law books. e 


* * *- 


It is always interesting}to watch the reaction of our literature on 
Continental literature, and so the publication of a French translation of 
some of Coventry Patmore’s poems, with a short study of the poet 
(Coventry Patmore : Pcémes : traduction de Paul Claudel, précédée d’une 
“ étude de Valery Larmaud ’—Marcel Rivière et Cie. » 31, Rue Jacob, 
Paris ; prix 2.50), is aninteresting event. The essay is very appreciative. 
‘« Je vois chez Patmore des idées éternelles qui dominent les siècles, qui 
“ sont comme le sel ‘qui conserve toutes choses ; l’instinct et la raison 
‘“ humaine harmonieus2ment équilibrés; le respect du corps et le senti- 
“ ment exact de la ma-iére ; une sorte de mathématique morale. Chez 
‘“ Tennyson, je vois une belle Déesse Raison ivre de sa beauté. Chez 
“ Patmore, c’est une sertu sereine et militante, quelque-ċhose de cette 
“ Paix ‘ qui dépasse—=’est à dire, qui est plus intelligente que,—tout 
‘entendement.’ ‘There is a fair challenge to English critics. Pat- 
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more has been out of favour for some years now ; to-day there is, perhaps, 
some decline in the worship of Tennyson. It would be curious if Pat- 
more were to take his place. But foreign critics, perhaps, fail in their 
estimate of lyrical values in English, and it is here that Tennyson’s work 
—here and in his real worship of truth—is likely to survive. The trans- 
lations from Patmore will be read with interest by English lovers of a true 
if somewhat over-sentimental poet. 
* * * 

Mr. Frank Buffington Vrooman, in a “ letter of introduction ” to his 
‘volume entitled ‘‘The New Politics” (Oxford “University Press, 
American Branch, price 6s. 6d. net), declares that ‘‘ there is something 
“ fundamentally wrong in the civilisation to which we were born.” He 
regards this as an ‘‘ era of individualism,” or an “‘ era of revolution and 
“ disintegration,” which must end ‘‘ if the world supremacy of the 
é* Anglo-Saxon is to be maintained.” We agree that this is an Age 
of Renaissance, and that the danger of to-day, as in the Renaissance of 
the fifteenth century, is Paganism. But we fear that Mr. Vrooman 
is no historian when he attacks trade. The great Renaissance, 
like our Renaissance, was built on trade, and many of its heroes 
were tradesmen. We have to work out our salvation, and we 
doubt if the abolition of individualism will do it. We doubt if 
with any honesty it can be said that democracy is discredited 
and Liberalism is bankrupt, though politics are in a bad way 
in America, and the English politicians have lost much of their old 
independence. We believe that to-day all political parties have ‘‘ the 
“ common good ” at heart. Our legislation and our local government 
show this. Mr. Vrooman js weak in his premisses. We do not admit 
that to-day morals are divorced from business life. That there 
are cases of such divorce we admit, but they are as shocking 
to the sense of the community as divorce in family life. Nor 
have ethics been divorced from politics. We believe that funda- 
mentally politics to-day -have in mind the common good, in a 
way hitherto unknown. The Hague Conferences are proof enough of 
this. We do not agree for one moment that ‘‘ the beginning of the 
“ American nation is the beginning of modern history.’? The American 
nation did not ‘‘ begin ” until 1865. However, Mr. Vrooman’s book is 
very readable, though we think that in ten years’ time he will see that 
his book was not, after all, the announcement of a discovery, but a 
straw indicating the drift of modern times. We are, in fact, all altruists 
to-day, and» Mr. Vrooman-has suddenly discovered that that is what 
we ought to be. The prose style of the book is rather expansive. 

* * * 

(This is not the place in which we can deal fully with Dr. Bernard 
Bosanquet’s Gifford Lectures for 1911 on ‘‘ The Principle of Individuality 
‘‘ and Value ” (Messrs Macmillan, price ros. net). The necessary space 
is not available. Dr. Bosanquet sums up the general notion of the work 
in his abstract of his first lecture : ‘‘ The present course will deal with the 

principle of individuality—of self-completeness—as the clue to reality 
“‘ and value, and consider its relation to general law, teleology, freedom, 
‘and the connection of nature and the self in absolute reality.” He 
seeks to explain ‘‘ the reasonable faith of open-minded men.” He tells us 
in his preface that ‘‘ I am persuaded that, if we critically consider what 
‘we really want and need, we shall find that it can be rationally 
“established by a straight-forward argument. . . the things which 
*“ are most important in man’s experience are also the things which are 
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“ most certain to his thought.’? In a word, God and Reality are not 
: so very far from any one of us if we really pray and seek. 
* * * 

“ Common Land and Inclosure ” (Messrs. MacmiMan, price 12s. net), 
by Professor E: C. E: Gonner, gives us the history of the process 
“ whereby the land of this country came into agricultural use under 
“ full individual control ?—a movement ‘‘ due in the main to the opera- 
“ tion of large economic and, so to say, normal causes.” This very 
fact makes Professor Gonner hesitate to condemn the eighteenth century 
enclosures. He refuses to make any definite conclusion as to the effect 
of these enclosures ‘‘ npon the condition of the labouring class.” Upon 
the one hand, the enclosures may have indirectly led to the extinction of 
small farming, but, oa the other, the beneficial effect on farming was 
undoubted. ‘‘ Nor does the accusation of general arbitrary or unfair 
‘¢ treatment of the small farmer or the poor owner appear to me tenable.” . 
The book is essentially non-political, historical, and scientific in its ouf- 
look. It will prove of the greatest value to the legal historian, as the 
material here collected throws light on every land-holding problem. For 
the fifteenth century and earlier, the Patent Rolls supply much valuable 
material on this subject. There are various developments of Professor 
Gonner’s theme to be worked out still, such as the relationship of Inclo- 
sure to Emparking anë Embanking. We doubt if the theme, indeed, can 
really be clearly dealt with without fully considering the whole question of 
history of the freeing cf the land from artificial fetters—the history of the 
law of land from the stafute Quia emptores to the settled Land Acts of 
our time. Here we havea chapter on the general notions and incidents 
of common lands; a chapter on the extinction of common rights as a 
means of dealing with defects of the common system ; and a third on 
the legal machinery of enclosure during the last two centuries. We pass 
on to sections dealing with the general progress of the enclosure. move- 
ment from early times, and.the effects of enclosure on agriculture, on 
various special products, and on rural life generally., The work is one 
of the first importance. 


NOTES. 


There has been published in the Journal of the Society of Comparative 
Legislation a series of articles on some of the great jurists of the world, 
from Papinian to Von Jhering, by various authoritative writers. They 
are to be gathered together in a volume, which will form one of a series. 
on Continental legal history to be published in London by Sweet & 
Maxwell. Primarily, the series is the outcome of a desire on the part 
of American lawyers to obtain some closer knowledge of the legal 
systems under which the immigrants to the United States have lived, 
with a view to assimilating what is best and most -useful into the 
American system of law. 2 z 

The eighth volume of the “ English Catalogue of Books ” has recently 
been published, and i5 en exceedingly useful compilation. It contains 
the titles of about fity thousand books, published during the years 
1906-1910. They are entered under authors’ names, and under subjects 
or titles. The volume is the latest of a series beginning in the year 
1836. There is some difficulty in tracing books published before that 
date, which will be removed by another volume now in preparation to 
contain the books published between 1801 and 1836. 


WT. STEAD... 


L 
A~ who care for justice to women and who desire to see the 
law and its administration make sure that, as far as possible, 
the world shall be a place of happiness and safety for children, 
have lost a stalwart friend in the death of W. T. Stead, who went 
down, on April 16th, with the Titanic. 

I first became aware of-a new note in journalism—at any rate in 
London journalism—in the early ‘eighties. Here was some one 
writing with a pen touched with fire about the things that really 
mattered—clean living, and the protection of children from the 
deepest of wrongs; and the pen did not give the impression of being 
guided by sentimentalism ;* it was evidently-wielded by a:man who 
had made a careful study of facts, and was ‘prepared to give battle 
to defend the right. I do not think I ever heard his name till 
everybody heard it in 1885, when all London—and, indeed, all the 
world—rang with the shameless and cruel ;traffc for immoral 
purposes in little children, exposed for the first time-in the Pall 
Mall Gazette. This traffic.couldihave ibeen,.and ought to-have been, 
stopped by Jaw; but the Bill dealing adequately -with these ‘horrors, 
though it had been passed‘more than once through the House .of 
Lords, had been, session after session, talked out, counted out, and 
blocked in the House of Commons. It was counted out no more 
after Mr. Stead had carried out his plan of insisting that all the 
world should know that these devilish things were of common, 
everyday occurrence in a so-called ‘Christian country. When the 
undertook his chivalric campaign,-the age of consent in Christian 
England was thirteen; little children of thirteen could therefore 
legally consent to their own ruin, and no legal redress could be 
obtained from those who were worse-than murderers. Many-other 
offences of the deepest villainy were unrecognised as such by the 
law, and therefore were liable to no legal punishment. . All this was 
changed by the action which Mr. Stead took. He was blamed for 
his sensationalism, for his want of good ‘taste. But he knew what 
he was doing, and his training as a journalist told him that.in order 
to rouse the torpid conscience of the House of Commons, shock 
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tactics were B I remember well his personäl description 
of how he had been war ‘ked up to take the action,which he did take. 
As a young man he had been greatly influenced ‘by Mrs. Josephine 
Butler and her great crusade against the immoral Contagious, 
Diseases Acts. It was Mrs. Josephine Butler who came to him with 
her heart-rending story, drawn from facts in her own experience, 
of the sale and purchase of young children in London for the pur- 
poses of immorality? Stead felt her message as a call for personal 
service. ‘ Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient 
“unto the Heavenly vision,” he might have said—the Heavenly 
vision of trying to get God’s will done on earth as it is in Heaven. 
But though he was full of the spirit which leads to personal service, 
he-was careful and cautious in regard to facts. He felt he must make 
the groundwork of pasitive knowledge firm beneath his feet. -He 
went, therefore, with his story, 1 Mrs. Butler’s story, to Sir Howard 
Vincent, then Head of the Criminal Investigation Depariment. 
: Just tell me,” he said, “åre such things possible? ° The reply 
was: ‘‘They are not ordy- possible, they are of common occurrence.’ 
- Stead broke in, ‘* It ought to rouse hell,” and Sir Howard rejoined, 
“It does not even:rcuse the neighbours.” Stead determined it 
should rouse the neignbours and the whole country, and through 
them the miserable indifference of the House of Commons to 
villainy which was contaminating the life-blood of the nation at its 
source. He made a pian for the fictitious, but apparently real, sale 
of a child, safeguarding himself and her at every stage by the 
presence of trustworthy witnesses of his bona-fides. He also took 
into his confidence: beforehand the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Cardinal Manning, and other high ecclesiastics. He then spread 
broadcast in the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, of which he was 
the Editor, the whole story. He accomplished what he set out to 
accomplish. The House of Commons boggled no more over the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill; there were no more cunts out and 
talks out of that long-delayed . measure. The sons of Belial did 
what they could in thè House to minimise its stringency, but they 
were no-longer masters of the situation, and the Act which was. 
finally passed was amjenormous improvement on anything which 
up to that time had found a place in the Statute Book. 

The enemy furiousiy raged together, and going over the hole 
of Stead’s story told by himself with the utmost circumstance and 
publicity, discovered ja joint in his armour of precautions, and 
that he had actually, i in his crusade, committed a technical breach 

` of the law. A grateful country. sentenced him to three months’ 
imprisonment as. ‘an jordinary criminal. But he was almost 
immediately made a ‘first-class misdemeanant, and went on editing 
the Pall Mall Gasétte| i from his cell in Holloway. 
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The effect of his heroic action did not cease with the pas: 
of the Act. Many good men and women, foremost among t! 
Mr. and Mrs. Percy Bunting, determined that the deep fee 
which had been aroused should have a permanent express 
The National Vigilance Association was formed with Mr. W. 
Coote as Secretary. Its object was to see that the new law was 
in motion, and to secure further improvements and developmi 
imit. The International work-now going forward with the ob 
of preventing the White-Slave Trade is due to the Natic 
Vigilance Association, and thus, indirectly, to W. T. Stead. 
House of Commons shows its old indifference and supiner 
in elation to this great work; the Bill has been put up for sec 
reading by the Member in charge of it again and again. I 
always blocked. The Government, while expressing en 
approval of it, declines to-take it up; it needs behind it 
electoral force which it would receive if women had votes. 
one was more clear on this point than Stead; he constar 
recurred to it. The last time I saw him was on March 2% 
I was, with other women, ‘walking up-and down the pavem 
outside the House of Commons while the men inside were kill 
the Conciliation Bill. We exchanged a friendly greeting, ; 
I well knew that with his whole heart and strength he wished 
well. ices : 

It is pleasant to read what everyone is saying of him now; t 
to him death was but the passage from one room to another 
his Father’s house; that it-was quite certain that he would 
among the last to leave the ship, that-among the tragic un 
tainties of this tragic event there was, at any rate, one posit 
certainty, and that was that he would never seek his own saf 
at the cost of others, but would die, as he had lived; heroica; 
No one pretends that he was faultless; but he had a great ¿ 
generous heart, a boundless and intense vitality, and the sp: 
taneous desire everywhere and always to protect and cherish 
weak. We may be thankful for his life, ‘‘ We are a nat 
“yet,” as long as we can- breed such men as he was. 


MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT 


is 
[= added a strange thrill-to the horrot of the ocean-agony 
hear that W. T. Stead had gone down to his death in t 


silent depths of those icy ‘Waters. Such an end became hi: 
He belonged to the sudden: and supreme ‘hours, when all tt 
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nan has is at stake. He understood the vehement, the spasmodic. 
Je was at home in-heroic moments of storm and stress, in the 
laring ventures of the human spirit. He ‘would show himself. 
n all his nobility of soul under this tremendous proof; and no one 
vho knew him could doubt how his tenderness might have spent 
tself in the service of the women and children. ‘‘ Splendid 

‘action on the edge of life.” How he would have loved James 
“lozley’s famous phrase! His soul would have been aflame to 
neet the call. If only he could have told us, as no other could 
ell, the story of the awful night, and have flung out, into burning 
vords, the Hage irony of such a close to that stupendous 
oy which man’s power and pride had fashioned for his pleasure! 

He was a most lovable man. He had something of the ‘child 
tbout him, which drew and endeared. I recall the old days of 
3ulgarian atrocities, in which he and Liddon struck up their 
surprising friendship. I think of his confiding to Liddon, on a 
irive to Dunkeld, that he had learned more from John Knox than 
1e had ever got out of St. Paul. ‘Indeed, dear friend; that, I 
‘confess, has not been my own experience,” came the answer, in 
uiddon’s softest tones. f 

Then the storm of “ The Maiden Tribute ” burst. I had been 
warned by ‘a short visit from Josephine Butler, with her grey, 
sorrow-stricken, beautiful face, to be ready for some tremendous 
shock. So I was able to understand and to recognise the dauntless 
ind devoted courage of the man, and to rely absolutely on his 
spirit of self-sacrifice, however perilous his methods. Later on, 
[ had the help and joy of acting with him over the Eastern Crisis 
and Armenian massacres. . 

The note of everything about him lay in his moral impetuosity. 
[It carried all along. There was no power on earth that -could 
check, or damp, or repress it. It had the invincible confidence 
of inspiration in it. It stormed its way through. And, then, 
it had at its service an intelligence that knew no reserves, and 
accepted no repression, and revelled in largeness of scope, and 
in audacities of venture, and in swiftness of action, and in defiant 
concentration of -ail its power upon the immediate purpose. 

Never was a man so magnificently equipped for delivering the 
direct blow that would iell decisively. He knew exactly what to 
lay his hands upon, to serve the need of the hour. He could 
work up any amount of material, at a moment’s notice, into some 
amazingly effective forh. The whole man went into it, at full 
speed, with every nerve strung and alert. He took the whole 
world into his purview; nothing was too big; nothing daunted. 
Everybody and-everything could be put to use for the purposes of 
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his fervent advocacy. These were the times at which all his wonder- 
ful capacity came out. ; 

He lay outside gonventional movements, and was singularly 
detached from the normal currents of political influence. He did 
not belong toanybody. Rather, he broke out in splendid spasms. 
And no one could foresee where and what his occasions would be. 
He had a liking for going direct to the central spot, and dealing 
with it straight, e.g., to the Pope, or the Tsar, or Cecil Rhodes, or 
the Sultan. His impetuosity gave us shocks and surprises. It swept 
us into the irretrievable disaster of sending Gordon to the Soudan. 
But it was always noble, and heroic. It always had a touch of 
Spiritual simplicity init. It hada prophetic force about it, which 
cleaned out the dull channels of our sodden lives, and purged our 
hearts of their dulness and timidity. He did us good, even when 
he blundered. He stirred the true blood in us, and woke the spirit 
from its sloth. We became aware of the high calls of faith, and 
of the risks that heroism must ever run, and of the sacrifices that 
the good Cause will ask for to the end. He might be rash; he 
might be violent; he might be one-sided. When once stirred, 
he could not help bringing into play the perilous gifts that made 
him the most vivid and brilliant journalist in England. But he 
was never stirred but by great motives. He was always pre- 
pared to spend himself and to be spent for the highest that he 
saw or knew. He held nothing back, when he gave himself away. 
Spiritual convictions were paramount over him. He lived, and 
was ever ready to die, for the Truth as he believed it, and for 
the God whom he served. 


Henry Scorr HOLLAND, 


i 1II. 


| REMEMBER once asking an eminent man of wide experience 

who was the cleverest person he had ever met. ‘In sheer 
“intellectual ability,” he replied, ‘“ I have never met anyone who 
“ surpassed our friend Stead.” This is an estimate which would, 
I believe, be endorsed by many who knew that remarkable man in 
his prime. Not only in intellectual energy and quickness, but also 
in strength of will, in driving power, and in force of personality, 
the Editor successively of the Pall Mall Gazette and the Review of 
Reviews had few equals among his contemporaries. He had that 
combination of gifts, and that touch of genius, which must have 
achieved distinction in whatever walk of life his lot had been cast. 
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In one only of the qualities which make for practical success was 
he sometimes deficient; had his judgment been equal to his other 
faculties, there is no measure of success which he might not in any 
calling have attained. Journalism was, however, the sphere in 
which his life’s work lay, and in it his influence was deep and wide— 
far more so than is, perhaps, realised by a younger generation. If . 
the history of modern English journalism should ever adequately 
be written, Mr. Stead will, I am confident, figure as the most 
creative and invigorating force in it. 

Carlyle pictured the newspaper as the modern Church. ‘‘ Look 
“well, thou seest everywhere a new clergy of the Mendicant 
“Orders, some barefooted, some almost barebacked, fashion 
“itself into shape, and teach and preach zealously enough tor 
““ copper alms and the love of God.” Most people, I suppose, 
pause before ‘‘ and the love of God,” in order to read a sardonic 
laugh between the lines—as Carlyle, it is likely enough, intended. 
But the passage as it stands expresses precisely Mr. Stead’s con- 
ception of journalism and his work in it. Not, indeed, that he was 
ever very careful about ‘‘ the copper alms.” He made, it is true, 
a financial success, as he well deserved, out of the Review of 
Reviews; but I can conceive that some of those about him would 
say that such success, though in one-sense all the Editor’s own, 
was in other ways attained more in his despite than by his aid. Mr. 
Stead was of all men the most unworldly, and of editors the least 
susceptible to the ‘‘ business side.” But in another sense he was 
a consummate master in the art of attracting ‘‘ the copper alms.”’ 
He knew, that is to say, that a newspaper in order to have influence 
must be read, and that an editor’s first business, therefore, is to 
make his sheet readable. It must have,circulation—not by, any 
means necessarily ‘‘the widest circulation,” but circulation amongst 
the people in many different spheres who count for most. This was 
what Mr. Stead set himself to attract to the Pall Mall,Gazette, both 
when he was assistant-editor under Lord Morley and during his 
own editorship. He acclimatised the ‘‘ interview ’’; and the way 
he had with him, assisted by a prodigious memory and literary 
art, made him supreme in the use of this journalistic form. He 
developed the “‘ special article” and the ‘‘ signed contribution.” 
He was the pioneer in daily journalism of maps and other illustra- 
tions. Indeed there are few, if any, among laudable features in 
“the new journalism ” which the historian will not have to trace 
back to the Pall Mall Gazette and Budget and Extras of Mr. 

- Stead’s time. The amount of personal initiative in idea and of 
personal work in execution which Mr. Stead threw into the paper 
would be incredible if one had not witnessed it. He would think 
nothing of writing the leading article, half-a-dozen ‘‘ Occasional 
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“ Notes,” a special article or an interview, and a column of ‘‘ ex- 
“clusive information,” all in one day’s paper. The personal and 
confidential talks which lay behind such information were innumer- 
able. The great Delane himself was not acquainted with more 
important personages, and Mr. Stead’s range of curiosity was far 
wider. In politics Mr. Stead had a footing behind the scenes in 
both camps. He used to correspond with Lord Salisbury, and 
even Mr. Stead’s deputy had at one time the privilege of almost 
daily conversations with Lord Randolph Churchill. A story of 
Mr. Stead’s famous audience of the Czar has been told elsewhere. 
But there was one great man nearer home whom Mr. Stead failed, 
after trial, to interview. On his return from one of his visits to 
Russia the time seemed to have come. Mr. Stead had important 
messages, and had seen Lord Salisbury and a yet more exalted 
personage. He informed Mr. Chamberlain to that effect, and 
begged leave to lay his report before the Minister in person. But 
Mr. Chamberlain was not even so to be caught, and replied to some 
such effect as this: that ‘‘as Mr. Stead had already seen the Prime 
“ Minister, Mr. Chamberlain feels that he has no right to ask Mr. 
“Stead to call on a subordinate Minister.” Mr. Stead laughed 
heartily as he recalled the clever letter. It was one of his many 
engaging personal traits that he told the story of any discomfiture 
with the same gusto that he brought to the recital of his triumphs. 
The triumphs were many, the discomfitures few. 

Mr. Stead, then, made his Gazette and his Review interesting 
and readable. He did this by taking infinite pains, and as the 
expression of his own inexhaustible vigour and curiosity. No 
journalist of the time procured so much “ good copy,’’ and 
none knew better how to present it in a vivid and arresting manner. 
AH this, however, was ‘‘ the copper alms ” side of the business— 
the first thing needful in his conception of journalism; but only 
the first, and not the chief. The essential thing was to ‘‘ teach 
“and preach zealously for the love of God.’ One or two 
reminiscences will serve to bring out this side of Mr. Stead’s 
journalism. I recall as vividly as if it were yesterday a scene 
in the old room at Northumberland Street around the editor’s 
table at which Mr. Greenwood, Lord Morley, and Mr. Stead had 
successively worked. The Pall Mall in those days, as some of 
my readers will remember, was a small sheet, and its front page 
was wholly consecrated to the leading-article and the beginning 
of a “ special article.’ There was a conference of the powers 
that were, at which it was proposed, in the interests of the business 
side, to enlarge the sheet, and to place theatrical advertisements 
in a first column alongside of the “ leader.” Discussion was long 
and lively, and in the end Mr. Stead yielded; “but I warn you,” 
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he added, ‘‘ that it may be the ruin of the paper.’ I think he 
under-estimated the attraction of his leaders in themselves, and 
exaggerated the importance of giving them poatifical seclusion; 
but the tale well illustrates his intense conviction that the day’s 
sermon was the thing.* In an account cabled to the Star of 
Mr. Stead’s table-talk on board the Titanic, he is reported as 
saying that he had impressed on Mr. Hearst the importance of 


giving a “‘soul’’ to ‘sensational journalism.” By “a soul,’’ 
he meant ‘‘a definite moral purpose in some social movement or 
“ political reform.’’ This was the essence of Mr. Stead’s own 


journalism; and at one time he placed in the hands of every 
member of his staff a copy of ‘‘ The Gospel according to the 
“ P.M.G.”?”--“a rough outline,” he explained, ‘‘ scribbled off 
“ at such fragmentary hours as were available after my return from 
“the office, of the things which are more surely received 
“among us.” i 

“The Gospel according to the P.M.G.,”’ as preached by Mr. 
Stead, has had great and far-reaching influence. This is 
a country governed by public opinion, and Mr. Stead was a 
potent moulder of public opinion in the political and social sphere. 
His work in the cause of womanhood is, I understand, discussed 
elsewhere in this Review, and`this was, the work which he con- 
sidered his greatest. In the field of politics, Mr. Stead was the 
most powerful of the journalists who contributed to form and 
maintain public opinion on the side of a strong Navy. He was 
among the first, and was easily the most persistent, in advocating 
a good understanding with Russia. He was one of the pioneers 
in familiarising the ideas roughly expressed in the phrase ‘‘ Im- 
““perial Federation. ’? He was a constant advocate of Anglo- 
American friendship, and the later years of his life were largely 
devoted to the cause of International Arbitration. But his 
influence was widest in a sphere which is less palpable and which 
less touches particular problems or specific solutions.” He was 
profoundly religious, and his beliefs became more and more 
touched with mysticism; but the practical gospel, for which those 
beliefs gave sanction, was the service of man as the service of 
God. It is impossible to write anything about Mr. Stead without 
quoting the poet whose words were most often in his mouth and 

*Mr. Stead did not take amiss any harmless liberty on the part of his subordi- 
nates, and an otherwise’ trivial sequel may be recounted to illustrate the relations 
between the editor and his staff. A few days later a letter arrived from a reader, 
beginning: “ Sir,—You have ruined your paper. Henceforth I shall buy only the 
St. James’s Gasette.’ And then Mr. Stead’s subordinate, who had opened the 
letter, paused, as if that were all. *“ Ah,” said Mr. Stead, “ Did I not tell them 
all so?” But tragedy passed into comedy, as the subordinate continued to read: 


“The St. James's Gazette is now the only paper left of a convenient size for wrapping 
one’s shoes in.” Mr. Stead enjoyed the pleasantry as heartily as anyone else. 
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at the point of his pen. He took his marching orders from 
Lowell :— 


e 
“ He’s true to God who’s true to man ; wherever wrong is done, 
To the humblest and the weakest ’neath the all-beholding sun.” 


The gospel of social service, the politics of social betterment, 
were what was nearest to his heart. And here he greatly widened 
‘his influence by personal intercourse and exhortation. He was not 
satisfied with preaching only in his paper or his review. He was as 
instant on the platform and in the chapel as in the printed page. 
One cannot measure such things precisely ; but it cannot be doubted 
that his persistency of preaching in the Press, his Link (‘‘ A Journal 
“for the Servants of Man ”), his ‘‘ Association of Helpers,” and 
his personal influence with individuals, have exercised a very 
powerful force. And besides, he practised what he preached—not 
always, it may be, with judicious discrimination, but always with 
a self-denying generosity. As has been said of him elsewhere, “it 
“ was enough in a man and a woman to be unfortunate, for Mr. 
“ Stead to befriend them.” 

As I close these remarks, a letter reaches me, in which a friend 
of his recites a recent conversation. ‘‘ When my work is done,” 
he said, “I shall die a violent death.” ‘‘ How do you know?” 
“I cannot tell; but I have had a vision, and I know that it will be 
“true, as surely as that I am talking to you.” It is unlikely 
that we shall ever be told how he died; but those who knew him 
will be in no doubt. He must have faced his doom unflinchingly ; 
for he knew no fear, and he did not believe that death meant 
Separation. ` And, if occasion arose, he must have comforted 
and strengthened any weaker brother within his reach. It was 
what he was doing all his life. 


r E. T. Cook. 


THE HOME RULE BILL. 


P his speech introducing the Home Rule Bill, Mr. Asquith stated 

that the Government had two objects in view. The first was to 
reconcile Ireland to the British connection by satisfying her claim’ 
to manage her own domestic affairs; and, the second, to present the 
first instalment of a general scheme of Home Rule by which the 
Imperial Parliament was to be relieved of the management of the 
domestic affairs of all the component parts of the United Kingdom. 
The first of these is old and familiar, and was the only object 
which Mr. Gladstone had in view when he introduced his Bills of 
1886 and 1893. The second is new, so far at least as Government 
responsibility for it is concerned, and it raises considerations which 
carry us beyond the scope of Irish Home Rule, and beyond the 
region of controversy hitherto associated with it. Into that region 
I do not propose to enter. For whatever may be our views regarding 
the justice or expediency of the claim of the Irish people to be 
entrusted with powers to deal with their own concerns in an Irish 
Parliament, the mere fact that a responsible Government, represent- 
ing a great party in the State, proposes to satisfy this claim on 
grounds not peculiar to Ireland but common to all the component 
parts of the United Kingdom, puts a totally new complexion ôn 
the controversy that has so profoundly divided us during the last 
quarter of a century, and suggests a hope that the subject may 
now be approached in a new spirit. j 

It is on the congestion of business in the Imperial Parliament that 
the Government grounds itself in justifying its new departure. That 
congestion exists, and that the interests of the United Kingdom 
suffer from it, no one disputes. That it is increasing at an enor- 
mously rapid rate, and that it is profoundly affecting the working 
of our Parliamentary institutions, is equally beyond question. 
There is no man who has taken any prominent part in our public 
life during the last thirty or even forty years who has not recog- 
nised and deplored it; and the House of Commons itself has 
appointed no less than fifteen Select Committees to consider and 
report upon methods of relief from it. These Committees, however, 
were necessarily limited to the consideration of such methods as 
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were consistent with the general framework of our existing institu- 
tions; and almost without exception they reported in favour of 
restricting the tiberty of debate as the only method available for 
expediting the transaction of business. This remedy may, no 
doubt, be effectual for its immediate purpose; but it necessarily tends 
to limit the power of the House of Commons and correspondingly 
to increase the power of the Executive. And if carried t> an 
extreme, if all debate be abolished, and the power of the House 
of Commons be limited to a tacit acceptance or rejection of the 
decrees of the Executive, business will certainly be got througk, but 
at the cost of destroying the whole spirit of Parliamentary Gcvern- 
ment. It is to this catastrophe that in our day we are rapidly 
approaching; and it is to save us from it that the Government now 
proposes that we should devolve upon subordinate legislatures in 
England and Scotland, as well as in Ireland, powers to deal with 
their own several and distinct interests. 

The one and only argument urged against the proposal is that 
it would tend to weaken our sense of common interest, and so 
weaken our unity of action in face of the outside world. It is, 
therefore, held to be better to bear the evils of our present system 
than to incur a risk so serious. The argument cannot be lizhtly 
brushed aside; and if it is valid it ought to prevail. But I submit 
that it rests upon a misconception of the character of the Union 
between the three countries. That Union has never been, noz has 
it ever been intended to be, a completely incorporating Union. 
The three countries are not parts of a whole in the sense in which 
Middlesex is a part of England, or Midlothian a part of Scotland, 
or the County of Dublin a part of Ireland. Each country had 
before, and has had since, the Union, and must continue to have, 
‘whether the Union is maintained in its present form or not, condi- 
tions peculiar to itself, which under the Union have been dealt 
with, both legislatively and administratively, on lines also peculiar 
to itself? Under the guise of a unitary Constitution we have in 
reality been working a federal arrangement. We legislate for each 
of the three countries on such subjects as religion, education, tem- 
perance, and land tenure, on lines peculiar to each; but the legisla- 
tion is determined by a vote taken in a Parliament in which a;l are 
represented. Can anyone seriously assert that this procedure tends 
to deepen the sense of common interest between the three? Can 
anyone seriously assert that this interest would suffer if opinion in 
each country, on matters peculiarly affecting itself, had free play 
given to it in a legislature of its own constituted for the purpose 
of dealing with these matters? I believe that an affirmative answer 
to these questions is simply impossible. Our sense of common 
interest has constantly been weakened by a failure on the part of 
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the Parliament of the United Kingdom adequately and promptly to- 
recognise and give effect to real differences the existence of which no 
one disputed and which no one seriously desired to destroy. 

There is, then, nothing in the new departure of the Government 
inconsistent either with the working or the spirit of our present Con- 
stitution. On the contrary, it offers a reasonable method, and the 
only reasonable method hitherto suggested, of restoring to that Con- 
stitution its old freedom and efficiency. Nor is there anything in 
it to justify the fear that it would weaken the power of the United 
Kingdom against the outside world. On the contrary, it seems 
reasonable to expect that, by withdrawing from the Imperial 
Parliament causes of friction that spring from the consideration 
not of common but of separate interests, it would strengthen the 
bonds between its component parts, and so strengthen their 
common and corporate action. 

But is the Bill so framed as to be applicable in its general out- 
lines to England and to Scotland as well as to Ireland? Is it a 
real instalment of a general system of federation? In spite of Mr. 
Balfour’s opinion to the contrary, I think itis. The task of framing 
a Bill for Ireland that would fit consistently into a scheme of 
Federal Home Rule does, in fact, present one, and only one, serious 
difficulty. This difficulty, indeed, applies also to the cases of 
England and Scotland; but the case of Ireland, in relation to it, 
presents special features, and demands special treatment. 

It is easy to determine what are the general legislative, adminis- 
trative, and judiciary powers which ought to be handed over by the 
Imperial: Parliament to the subordinate local Parliaments in each 
of the three countries. They are clearly defined by the existing 
historical differences between them. Each of them has now, and has. 
always had, a system of law regulating its own peculiar conditions 
of life, a system of administration corresponding to this system of 
law, and a judiciary system also corresponding to it, different from 
either of the other two. So far, therefore, as the definition of 
these powers is concerned, the framers of the Bill had an easy task; 
and so far the Bill satisfies the test of consistency with a scheme 
of Federal Home Rule. But, perhaps, this would have been more 
obvious, and less open to question, had the powers proposed to be 
delegated been the enumerated powers, rather than the powers pro- 
posed to be reserved to the Imperial Parliament. This, however, is 
probably mainly a question of drafting, and not one of substance. 

It is when we come to consider the finance provisions that the 
real difficulty of devising a woyking scheme of Home Rule presents 
itself; and finance is of the essence of the whole matter. The diff- 
culty is due to the fact that within this region the Union between 
the three countries has been complete. For over fifty years they 
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have been, in relation to it, as one country. Apart from certain 
small and unimportant exceptions, the taxpayer in Ireland has had 
to bear precisety the same burdens as the taxpayer in England and 
the taxpayer in Scotland. In regard, therefore, to the distribution 
of taxing powers between the Imperial and the local Parliaments 
we have no historical differences to guide us. 

Not only do we derive no help from our own history towards the 
solution of this difficulty, but no light is thrown upon it from the 
example of other countries in which responsibility for the conduet 
of public affairs is distributed between central and local legisla- 
tures. In them the distribution of taxing powers invariably limits 
the subordinate legislatures to the imposition of direct taxes ; while 
invariably, also, the central legislature has the exclusive power 
of imposing indirect taxes; and, though there are many indicaticns 
that this will not long continue to be the case, it is still true to say, 
generally, that in these countries this allocation of the two spheres 
of taxation between the central and local legislatures has satisfac- 
torily met the fiscal requirements of each. 

But this is not our case. If it were, the distribution of taxing 
powers, in a scheme of devolution, would be as simple as the cis- 
tribution of general legislative, administrative, and judiciary 
powers. No conceivahle system of indirect taxation, however, 
whether it be of a Protectionist or of a Free Trade character, can 
yield revenues sufficient to meet the requirements of the Imperial 
Parliament; and no conceivable system of direct taxation can meet 
the revenue requirements of Ireland. Fora period, far more distant 
in the future than any of us can now foresee, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment must depend for some portion of its revenues on the proceeds 
of direct taxation; and Ireland, at least for some portion of its 
“revenues, on the proceeds of indirect taxation. This is our diffi- 
culty. The spheres of taxation within which the Imperial Parlia- 
ment and the local Parliaments are severally to have powers to 
operate Cannot be marked off from each other in the same way as 
the spheres of general legislation and administration. If, following 
the example of other countries having federal systems of Govern- 
ment, we reserved to the Imperial Parliament exclusive power over 
customs duties and the excise duties that correspond to them, we 
should also have to reserve to it powers over direct taxation con- 
current with the powers given to the local Parliaments ; and Ireland, 
at least, for an indefinite but certainly remote period, must have the 
right to meet the larger portion of her expenditure ‘from the proceeds 
of taxes imposed by the Imperial Parliament. 

It is impossible to believe that any distribution of taxing power 
which involves such overlapping of authority as this, and which 
must also necessarily involve cross accounts of the most confusing 
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kind between the Irish and the Imperial Exchequers, when the time 
comes for Ireland to contribute to Imperial expenditure, can be 
final or satisfactory in its character. Either, therefére, the Imperial 
Parliament must remain practically the sole taxing authority, as it 
is now, or that Parliament must denude itself of all taxing powers 
and give to the local Parliaments absolute and complete fiscal 
autonomy, under an agreement that each shall contribute in a fixed 
proportion to Imperial expenditure. 

e The latter of these two alternatives has actually been advanced 
by a section of opinion in Ireland as the plan that ought to be 
adopted in regard to that country; and it is the plan, subject to 
certain restrictions relating to tariffs, which is recommended in the , 
Report of the Special Committee on Irish Finance, which has just 
been made public. In spite of the authority behind it, however, 
there are two all-powerful reasons-why it ought not to be adopted. 
In the first place, if it were applied all round, it would destroy 
the Union by giving to its component parts the power to give or 
withhold, according to their good-will, the finances necessary to 
its existence. It is true that this objection would not apply to Ire- 
land till the time came when ıt would be fair that she should con- 
tribute to Imperial expenditure; but when that time did come a 
settlement of the question might engender serious friction. The 
second reason for refusing to accept the proposal does not apply 
to the recommendation of the Special Committee, but it does apply 
to the proposal which comes from Ireland. That proposal relates 
mainly to the power to impose customs and excise duties, from 
which seven-tenths of all the revenues of that country are now de- 
rived. But customs duties are determined in their scope and nature 
not merely by revenue requirements but by the general commercial 
policy which the people of the United Kingdom pursue in their 
dealings with the peoples of other countries. Whatever their nature 
may be, whether it be Protectionist or Free Trade, they affect, and 
profoundly affect, our foreign relations. But with these relations 
no subordinate Parliament can have anything to do. It cannot, 
therefore, have the power delegated to it of imposing customs 
duties. 

We are driven, then, to the adoption of the first alternative; 
and it is this alternative that is embodied in the finance provisions 
of the Government Bill. It is true that the Irish Parliament is to 
be given power to impose new taxes other than new customs duties ; 
but this power does not conflict with Imperial interests, and its 
consideration need not detainjus. What is of supreme importance 
is that the Imperial Parliament is to continue to impose the taxes 
from which we derive all our present revenues, and such new taxes, 
also, as may seem to it fit and proper. 
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Two points of the greatest importance still remain to be 
considered. The first relates to the method of adjusting local 
revenues to local expenditure. According to the provisions 
of the Irish Bill, and I assume that this must be true also 
of the provisions of a general scheme, the Imperial Parliament 
is to remain practically the sole taxing authority both for 
Imperial and for local purposes. How, then, are the taxes 
‘to be so varied in each of the three countries as to make them cor- 
respond with the varying local expenditures? The local Parlia- 
ments are, of course, to have the sole and exclusive power of framing 
their own estimates of expenditure. That is necessarily involved 
jn any grant of legislative and administrative powers. But to give 
to these Parliaments an unlimited power of drawing upon a common 
Exchequer to meet their expenditure is clearly impossible. If a local 
Parliament is extravagant in the administration of the interests 
committed to it, it is its own constituents that must bear the burden 
of its extravagance. If it is economical, it is its own constituents 
that ought to benefit by its economy. These are the essential condi- 
tions of sound finance. They are also the essential conditions of 
Parliamentary Government. But if they are to be realised it is 
obvious that the taxes imposed by the Imperial Parliament must 
vary in each country in aecordance with the varying rates of expen- 
diture of each Parliament; and accordingly power is given, under 
the Bill, to the Irish Parliament to make such variations in the rates 
as may be necessary to adjust its own revenue to its own expendi- 
ture. It could make no real difference to Irish interests, and it might 
simplify the working of the finance provisions, if this power were 
to be retained by the Imperial Parliament; but the point is perhaps 
ngt of much practical importance. To make the variation effective, 
however, it is essential that the yield of each tax in each country 
should be known with at least approximate accuracy; and it is 
apparently,to be the duty of the Joint Exchequer Board to set up 
such machinery as may be required to obtain this knowledge. 

The second and final point relates to the contribution of each 
country, under a scheme of Federal Home Rule, to the Imperial 
Exchequer. At present each contributes to that Exchequer as if all 
were integral portions of the same country. It has been held, how- 
ever, that this is contrary to the terms of the Union between the 
three countries; and, so far as Ireland is concerned, the contention 
has been held by the Financial Relations Commission to be valid. 
It is claimed that instead of being regarded as integral portions of 
one country, each component part of the Union ought to have been 
regarded as a separate fiscal entity; that, as such, its relative tax- 
able capacity should have been periodically ascertained according 
to recognised and accepted standards of comparison; and that each 
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should have contributed to the common Exchequer in proportion to 
its capacity so ascertained. 

Under a general scheine of devolution this clafm will have to be 
recognised; and even under a measure of Home Rule applicable to 
Ireland only it is difficult to see how she can ever be made, with- 
out disputes of the most serious kind, to contribute her fair share 
to Imperial expenditure unless her relative taxable capacity is ascer- 
tained on principles accepted by and common to each of the three 
countries of the Union; and unless she automatically comes under 
the obligation to contribute in proportion to her capacity. But here 
the Bill fails. The point is left undetermined. It is to be settled 
at some future date, when the total revenue received from Ireland 
by the Imperial Treasury has been sufficient, during three consecu- 
tive years, to meet the total charges for Irish purposes. When that 
time comes, the Joint Exchequer Board is to report the fact with a 
view to a revision of the financial arrangements. It is a little difficult 
to see how this fits into the proposal to allow the Irish to reduce their 
own taxation. But however this may be, I believe that the point 
is eminently one of those to which the proposition laid down with- 
so much emphasis in the Report of the Special Committee -on 
Irish Finance may be applied: ‘‘ that nothing should be left over 
s“ for subsequent revigion, unless it be a matter on which, when 
“* the time for revision comes, an agreement could, if need arose, 
“ be postponed for a considerable time without necessarily engiling 
“an interruption in the normal working of the machinegf of the 
** Constitution.” A failure to come to an agreement upg it, when 
the time for revision came, might not, indeed, interrupt the normal 
working of the Constitution, but it might lead to friction which 
ought to be anticipated and prevented. . 


J. A. MURRAY MACDONALD. 
A 


PROFIT-SHARING AND LABOUR 
CO-PARTNERSHIP. 


VER thirty years’ study of the subject and twenty years” 
O practice on a fairly large scale are the writer’s excuse for 
this article. 

Profit-sharing is the giving by the employer to his employees 
of a share of any profit he makes beyond bare interest on capital. 
For half a century the term has had this definite meaning. Buz 
it is variously misused. Low-class tradesmen and bucket-shop 
. Stockbrokers misuse the term in order to catch unwary customers. 
It is misused if applied to profits arising from paying lower than 
standard or normal rates of wages, or from a part of wages held 
back for the purpose. Jt is also a misuse.of the term as applied 
to dividends accruing from shares for which a workman has paid 
full value. We have no more right to apply the term profit- 
sharing to dividends on such shares than to those on any other 
shares. X 

Under Labour Co-partnership, which is a natural outgrowth 
of Profit-sharing, the worker’s bonus is usually allotted to him in 
shares in the employer company. These shares will either be 
néw shares, being profits capitalised, or they will be already 
existing shares probably parted with by the previous holder for 
the purpose. They entitle to future dividends in cash. Hence- 
forth the workman shares profits and capital with his employer; 
this is the type of Profit-sharing which, in this article, is dis- 
tinctively called the ‘ system.” As the system is clear gain to 
the worker, and calls upon the employer and not the workman 
to make the initial sacrifice, I address myself mainly to employers. 
But let us first take a look at the interest of the general community. 

In every industry two distinct questions emerge. The one 
usually attracting the greater attention is: Of the wealth pro- 
duced, how much shall go to the employer and how much to 
the employee? But the other question is of really greater im- 
portance, viz., What quantity of wealth shall be produced, muck 
or little? Neither to the general public nor to-either employer 
or workman is the question as to what share should go to one and 
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what to the other half so important as that there should be as much 
as possible, or, at all events, something to divide. Half of 
something is better than all of nothing. Why, then, do workers 
strike, or employers lock out? Not, of course, because they 
immediately gain by so doing, but simply as a means of getting 
what they consider their fair share of the wealth produced. Men 
stop the production of wealth, in fact, because they want more of 
it. In each case the side that takes action thinks that by stopping. 
production for the present it can get a greater share for itself in 

future. But look at the risk! The loss is certain, the gain is 
uncertain, even to the side which may appear to win: Mr. 

Norman Angeli has convinced many people that in war between 

nations even the winning side loses more than it gains. To 
industrial warfare that certainly applies. Let me not be misunder- 

stood. In industrial, as in international affairs, warfare may 

sometimes be a dire necessity. That is the only case in which 

it is justifiable. But the very necessity of the strike or lock-out, 

as a last resort, is a strong argument in favour of some change, 

rendering such weapons obsolete. The system is a long step 

in this direction. 

Production depends upon the co-operation of capital and labour. 
They cannot work well together without mutual good-will. 
Industrial war tends to destroy good-will. That employer and 
employed should look upon each other as enemies is the curse, 
and it may be the ruin, of some industries. Just think of it— 
working for your enemy, employing your enemy! Imagine a 
mat saying, ‘‘I employ five hundred enemies,” or “‘I receive 
“ weekly wages to do my duty to my greatest enemy ” ! Is such a 
state of things, from any point of view, sensible, sound, or safe? | 
It would be useless to appeal to the social wrecker class—happily 
in this country small. But the leaders of public opinion 
of every party and creed may well ask themselves: In our great 
industries (upon which our necessaries and comforts depend) 
should this spirit of enmity be allowed to continue, if by any 
means it can be allayed? 

We move in a mischievous circle; war breeds war, strikes and 
lock-outs breed enmity and poverty; poverty and enmity breed 
strikes and lock-outs again. Is this vicious see-saw never to 
cease? In theory we all condemn it; no sane thinker defends it. 
Industrial war, like international war, settles no question of right 
and wrong. It only proves which side for the time being is 
financially the stronger. «In addition to the money cost of the 
struggle, the winning side loses the good-will of the other side. 
In the balance-sheets of many trading companies, among the 
assets large sums are set down for what is called “ good-will.” 
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The meaning is that the company’s relations with its customers 
are so good that it can make more profit than otherwise it could. 
There is another kind of good-will, however, namely good-will 
between a company and its employees. Such good-will! has both 
moral and money value. It would be a novelty to find good-will 
between employer and employed assessed at a cash figure in a 
balance-sheet, but there is as much reason for a figure of that kind 
as there is for the ordinary money valuation of good-will between 
seller and buyer. ° 

Employers are keenly alive to the duty of their workpeople to 
do their best for them. Are they as keenly alive to their own 
duty to do their best for their workpeople? On the other hard, 
undoubtedly most workers have a sense of what their employers 
ought to be doing for them. Have they always as kéen a sense 
of their own duty? Truly, our chief title to the doing by others 
of their duty to us is that we should be doing our duty to them. 
Some employees, of course, may be bad enough to defraud their 
nearest and dearest, but such are few. Some employers may be 
brutal and unjust. But brutality and injustice are not leading 
characteristics of employers’ naturés any more than of workmer’s. 
No class of men is hopelessly bad. All of us, employer and 
employed, are made of, the same stuff, none of us too good and 
none of us all bad. Let the employer and employed approach 
each other, remembering that we are all fallible. Such employers, 
at least, as have inherited positions of wealth and influence have 
no special reason for pride, but certainly ‘‘ owe mankind a debt.” 
Others who, by ability, industry, and thrift, have raised them- 
selves to a position of economic independence, ought to have real 
Sympathy with working-men still dependent on the chances of 
the labour market. What can employers specially do by way 
of leaving the world better for their having lived in it? They can 
take the lead in putting the relations of employer and emploved 
on a better footing. 

I agree with the late Professor Flint: “ The capitalists of this 
“country could, if they would only gird themselves up to the 
“task, do greater things for our labouring classes than any 
“absolute ruler can for those of his Empire. No class of men is 
“called to a nobler mission than the capitalists of Great Britain. 
“It is their interest as well as their duty to listen to the cal.” 
How are they to do it? How is every great work done? 
By self-sacrifice. Nothing noble is done without it. I 
commend, then, to the employers, of labour in this cour.try 
the carrying out of this system in the spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Those who have faith in neither God nor man, and least 
of all in employers, will smile broadly if, and when, they 
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read these lines. But for nine out of ten employers, what is 
the motive for trying to make money? Not mainly for spending 
on themselves, but for one or both of two other reasons, viz., either 
family affection or simply to achieve success. Probably the 
wealthier class of employers is moved mainly by the latter 
purpose. : 

To ask captains of industry to share their profits with their 
workpeople, then, is not so Utopian as it seems! The Profit- | 
Sharer is animated by much the same motives as other employers . 
—consideration for others and hope of success. The difference 
is that he has enlarged his circle of beneficiaries and extended his 
ideal of success. While providing for his own family he is 
helping his helpers to’ provide for their families too. He has,” 
as it were, enlarged his conception of the family, and taken a 
step forward in the practical realisation of brotherhood. As for 
such personal distinction as comes from business success, can it 
be deemed any the less because achieved in a way both exceptional 
and altruistic? Does the fact that the maker of a fortune in 
business keeps it entirely for his family and himself confer 
greater distinction upon him than if he had shared it with those 
who helped to make it? Surely the fact is the very reverse ! 
So that Profit-sharing, instead of involving a complete reversal 
of the average employer’s motives is merely the larger application 
of the very motives now actuating him. 

Some seem to think that the successful man of business is a 
mean, sordid creature devoid of imagination and incapable of 
cherishing an ideal. It is a huge mistake. In nine cases out of 
ten he: has succeeded because he is an idealist. Great achieve- 
ments in the business world as in the spheres of literature, science, 
and art, do not come by accident: they are the realisation of ‘a 
preconceived ideal. First the thought, then the action; first the 
plan, then the performance: that is as true of the captain of industry 
as of the general of an army. The time is rapidly coming when it 
will be seen that to nobilise an industry will be a greater thing than 
to mobilise an army. The truth is that by not expecting enough 
from our captains of industry we have rated them too low. We 
have too readily assumed that money was their soleend. In China 
the merchant has ranked higher than the military officer; in Japan 
it has been the reverse. The results have been that in China the 
military officer has been corrupt, the merchant honest, while in 
Japan the military man has had a higher reputation for honesty 
than the merchant. We need a new conception of patriotism 
raising industrial altruism as high as literary, political, or ‘military 
altruism in public esteem. 'The common practice of decrying 

~ wealth in the abstract and worshipping it in the concrete is bad for 
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everyone concerned. Let us be just, even to men of wealth. A 
man does not necessarily become a monster because he makes 
money. There is nothing necessarily noble about failure to make 
it. Our commercial and industrial leaders can do splendid social 
service even while making money. I exclude the gambling 
financier, who is as much a parasite as the idle tramp. But even 
the most legitimate industries may be either degraded or ennobled, 

’ according to the spirit in which they are carried on. The right 
making of money is as important as the right spending of it. I+ 
should include what Sir Edward Grey, in the House of Commons 
debate on the Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Bill, claimed was tke 

e object of that Bill, namely, ‘‘ to ascertain and achieve the highest 
“ minimum wage which the (coal) trade can bear.” This system is 
the best means I know of securing it. 

Of both profit-sharing and the full system there are many forms, 
but the essential features are as already described. On the profit- 
sharing-in-cash principle Sir W. P. Hartley, of Aintree, has 
distributed annually among his workers shares of his profits 
totalling in twenty-seven years over £66,000. Last year’s amount 
was over £5,000. Messrs. Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs Ltd., of 
Victoria Park, E., during the last twenty-two years have thus 
distributed over £172,000, and for 1911 they distributed £13,250 
in cash, equal to seven-and-a-half weeks’ wages for each employee. 

Co-partnership involves the formation of a company either under 
the Limited Liability Acts, or the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts, or the Limited Partnerships Act. Private employers 
naturally object to publication of balance-sheets, and under tie 
Companies Act, 1907, where all shareholders beyond fifty work for 
the Company, the law does not require it. But dividends cannot 
be shared without publication, which has drawbacks. If the 
dividend be bad, the fact that the employer is the chief sufferer may 
not save him from blame. If good, some will say he ought to have 
paid higher wages. But these are the carping critics who can 
always manage everybody’s business except their own. Let no 
employer be deterred from adopting the system for fear of 
exaggerated expectations or unreasonable demands. Sensible 
people will know that his business will still be subject to the same 
market fluctuations, the same chances and changes, the same com- 
petition as before. While he should give at least as good conditicns 
and wages to his workers as other employers do, to expect him first 
to pay higher wages than other people because later he is also going 
to share his profits with them,ewould be ridiculous and 
unreasonable. 

A very liberal form of the system has been practised by the 
Maison Godin, of Guise, France, since 1879, and over £500,c00 
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during this period, has been apportioned among workpeople, 
latterly numbering over 2,100. In this country, the Briggs colliery 
scheme, inaugurated in 1865, came to grief in 1875 because the 
owners insisted first upon 10 per cent., and later upon 15 per cent., 
as the net income to capital before labour took a share. The notable 
South Metropolitan Gas Company’s scheme began in 1889, and, 
unfortunately, was fought tooth and nail by the trade union con- 
cerned. This great blunder anda prejudice against the system on the 
part of some trades union officials, comparable with the objection 
entertained by soldiers to a peace policy, are responsible for a 
prejudice against the system which still persists in some quarters. 
But the thirty odd British Gas Companies (with some £50,000,000 , 
of capital) now practising the system are a magnificent monument 
to the memory of that great and good man, that true workers’ 
friend, the late Sir Gedrge Livesey. William Thomson & Sons 
Ltd., of Huddersfield, have successfully practised a good scheme 
for twenty-five years. In Sir William Lever’s huge soap business 
another form of the system has been in successful operation since 
1909. 

The scheme of my own firm, J., T. & J. Taylor Ltd., woollen 
manufacturers, Batley, based, like others, on the theory that profit 
is the joint product of capital and labour, és as follows: The first 
claim of labour (in which I include all forms of human exertion) 
is met during the year by the payment of salaries and wages. Next 
comes the first claim of capital to five per cent. interest as a first 
charge upon any profits shown in the balance-sheet at the end of 
each year. If there are no profits capital gets nothing. If, after 
paying five per cent: interest on all shares (the majority of which 
are now owned by our employees), a divisible balance remains, it 
is apportioned between capital and the total amount paid during 
the year for labour according to their respective amounts, that is, 
at the same rate per cent. To employees who are not less than 
twenty-one years of age, who have been five years in our employ, 
and have retained their bonus shares to the amount of half their 
yearly wages, we are now giving double bonus. The total amount 
of such wages, therefore, has to be reckoned double. Let me 
illustrate. 

Suppose our capital were £160,000, that during the year we had 
paid in salaries and wages £90,000, and that workers who had 
earned one-third of that were entitled to double bonus. We should 
add £30,000 to the £90,000 actually paid, thus making a total 
labour item of £120,000. Suppose our divisible profits were 
429,000: we should first declare an interest dividend of five per 
cent. (that is £8,000) on the capital, leaving £21,000 to be further 
divided between capital and wages at seven-and-a-half per cent. 
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Thus capital, or shares, would get a total dividend (including 
interest) of twelve-and-a-half per cent. and labour a bonus of seven- 
and-a-half per cent. The workers specially qualified, who earned 
one-third of the £90,000 actually paid in wages, would get double 
bonus, that is, at the rate of fifteen per cent., while the bonus on 
the remaining £60,000 wages paid would be at the rate of seven- 
and-a-half per cent. (These labour bonuses have, so far, been 
- given in new fully-paid shares of the Company, dividends upon 
which are paid in cash.) But as only those who remain the whole, 
year are entitled to bonus, we place the bonus accruing upon the 
wages of those with us only parts of the year to a special fund called 
the Workers’ Benefit Fund, administered in various ways for the 
“benefit of the workers as a whole. For example, needy cases are 
helped, convalescent and consumptive cases assisted, and benefits 
extended to our mutual sick-club members. Bonus shares confer 
all financial rights, but do not carry votes. They can be held only 
by employees, and so long as a man remains in the Company’s 
employ he can sell only the surplus of his holding over the amount 
of his annual salary or wages. Co-partners who leave must sell 
their shares to some of their fellow co-partners remaining. 
Commenced in 1892, the system, the first three years, applied to 
managers and foremen anly. For the last seventeen years all have 
been included who have completed a calendar year with the 
Company. The dividends have averaged about ten-and-a-half per 
cent. on capital and seven per cent. on labour. There is nothing 
down in our balance-sheet for good-will, and there is no inflation in 
valuations. On the usual company basis the capital would have 
figured as larger; the same totals of profit, therefore, would have 
yielded lower rates of dividend on both capital and labour. 

It is often asked: What about losses? JI can speak from 
experience. In 1897 and 1898 we had no dividend, and I have 
yet to hear the first word of reproach or mistrust from any one of 
my co-partners. Ours is an old-established, but highly technical, 
business, difficult to manage. In twenty years the number of 
our workers has increased from 600 to 1,400, and we have appor- 
tioned as the workers’ share near £100,000. The system has, 
during that time, been a benefit to all concerned. 

One of the most interesting forms of the system is that under 
which a considerable number of manufacturing concerns (mainly 
in the Midlands) owned and managed by working-men, share 
their profits between capital and labour, and in some cases with 
customers. Capital saved in distrjbutive co-operative societies 
has helped many of them at the start, and their success strikingly 
illustrates the possibilities latent in working-men. 

Though neither a panacea, nor necessarily involving separazion 
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from employers’ or workers’ unions, the system greatly diminishes 
friction between Capital and Labour. In so far as it substitutes 
good-will for mistrust, it keeps going the produttion of wealth, 
thus saving to everybody the immense loss inflicted: by strikes 
and lock-outs. Both employers and employed are largely relieved 
from the wasteful expenditure of time and energy entailed not 
merely by industrial war, but by a perpetual state of antagonism. 
If all the energy and ability recently expended upon the coal war - 
had been devoted to joint endeavours to facilitate the getting of 
coal, the result would have been greater trade, higher wages, and, 
in the long run, better profits. While giving the worker a larger 
share, the undoubted advantage of individual initiative and control k 
in the management is not sacrificed. On the contrary, the 
system reinforces the employer’s incentive by giving every other 
worker a similar incentive. 

The system helps to restore that personal interest between em- 
ployer and employed, the disappearance of which is the greatest 
loss in modern industry. It promotes permanency of employ- 
ment. Not only is the workman less ready to leave, but the 
employer is less ready to discharge workmen in bad times. Under 
Labour Co-partnership the larger the share owned by the 
employees the more the position of employer becomes that 
of a trustee for all concerned, to their great benefit. It is only 
natural that employee-partners should give the managing owner 
credit for greater impartiality than if all the profits were his own. 
While increasing the spirit of comradeship between the workmen 
themselves, it extends that spirit to the relationship of employer 
and employed. It illustrates the truth that loyalty to one’s own 
class does not imply enmity to some other class of men. 

How does the system affect the employer in particular? 

To the extent to which industrial war is prevented, the working- 
classes are earning money they would not otherwise earn, which 
enables them to buy goods they otherwise could not buy, retain- 
ing them as customers for manufacturers. There is a special 
reason why industrial disputes hit most traders very hardly. At 
such a time their business is stopped, but their standing expenses, 
which are often heavy, still go on. Thus every idle day that 
passes means a great loss. In many trades a month’s stoppage 
of production converts a year of profit into a year of loss. 
Another great disadvantage often resulting from a strike or lock- 
out is the more or less permanent loss of a foreign market. The. 
establishment of industrial peace would, at least, prevent such 
causes operating. 

The competent manufacturer recognises that, for cheap and 
efficient production, important as is the machinery factor, the 
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human factor is more important still. Other things being equal, 
the co-partner workman is happier, more contented, and, therefore, 
more efficient and profitable to the business. There are few 
businesses in which, by a little constant watchfulness upon the 
part of the worker, waste of materials, of effort, and of time may 
not be prevented. There is no business in which the employees 
will or can work as well without the stimulus of self-interest as 
with it. No man will or can do as well for an employer whom 
he dislikes or hates as for one whom he likes or loves. To 
the workman a share in the profits is not everything, but it is 
substantial evidence of the employer’s good-will which the average 
workman will reciprocate. The sense of ownership is a strong 
incentive to the workman to take a greater pride in the reputation 
of the company for good workmanship. In a word, what the 
employee realises to be his interest is also the employer’s interest. 
The further the identification of what are supposed to be two 
interests can be carried the better for both. 

The results upon the business man’s life and work are worth 
much sacrifice to secure. It greatly increases his pleasure in his 
business. He has a new zest in his work. He has the great 
satisfaction of helping to raise financially and morally the very 
men who are helping him to make his own living. He finds 
his finest opportunity for social usefulness in his daily work. He 
may Or may not have time for outside work, but he realises that his 
business is well worthy of his best service. In short, the system 
dignifies and raises the character of business life. Frankly, that 
is the employer’s greatest gain because it is beyond money value. 

How does the system affect the workman specifically ? 

‘The share of profits he receives is a clear addition. He receives 
not a penny less wages in cash. Profit-sharing concerns do not 
pay lower wages than other businesses. The workman is 
acknowledged as something more than a profit-earning machine. 
He is raised from the status of wage-receiver only, to that of sharer 
in the profits and capital of the business. He is given an 
additional means of making provision for contingencies and old 
age. He has imparted to him a new and larger outlook on life. 
His sense of responsibility, his thrift, independence and self- 
respect are developed. He has more pleasure in his work because of 
a personal interest in the results of it. The monotony of toil 
is relieved by his having something to look forward to at the year 
end. His personal freedom is unrestricted. He is as free as 
ever to join a Trade Union. When production is checked, 
the mischief done in one industry is multiplied many times in 
permanent loss over many industries. Anything encouraging 
industrial peace would, therefore, promote more steady employ- 
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ment and higher wages. To the extent to which industrial war- 
fare would be diminished, Trades Union funds now spent on it 
could be given back to the men in additional benefits. 

‘The system is suspiciously regarded by two kinds of extremists. 
On the one hand, the cynics, who imagine the world around them 
wholly selfish, suspect its altruism. On the other hand, credulous 
optimists, who imagine that public ownership could cure private 
selfishness, suspect its individualism. In reality it combines the 
best features of Socialism and Individualism. Average human 
nature is a mixture of altruism and selfishness, and practical men 
cannot afford to ignore either element. The system takes men as 
they are and seeks to improve them. The employers who practise 
it do not cease to have ideals because they are in business, and 
are no less practical because they have ideals. ‘They are not superior 
persons who look down upon other employers. There is many 
a business where Co-partnership is never named but where its spirit 
is practised. Its claim is that it‘puts into systematic form principles 
which have long actuated the best employers. Its adherents are 
neither fanatics nor Pharisees, but business-men up to date. It will 
not make a bad business good, but will make a good one better. 
It is not a short cut to the industrial millennium, but is at least a part 
of the road leading thither. It blocks*the way to no reform, it~ 
prejudices no other advance. 

Much, perhaps all, depends upon the spirit in which the employer 
enters upon it. If he is looking for a new means of making money, 
or if he is obsessed by fear of the working classes, and is only 
seeking means to placate them, let him leave the system alone. In 
such hands it could not succeed. But if, while seeking good 
fortune in his business for himself, he sincerely desires to find it 
there, too, for every worker associated with him; if, in their interest 
and that of the commonwealth, he is prepared to make some real: 
sacrifice, he may or may not in the result be poorer insmoney, but 
in happiness he will reap a rich reward. 


- THEODORE COOKE TAYLOR. 


PORTUGUESE SLAVERY.* 


“ I am convinced that the unanimous determination of the British 

Government and the British nation to obtain from Foreign Powers 

a faithful and complete execution of the engagements which those 

e Powers have entered’ into with Great Britain for the entire 

suppression of the Slave trade, will in the end-be crowned with 

success. But for this purpose we must be firm and decided. We 

must not care for giving offence to the guilty parties.’”’—Lord 
Palmerston, to the Anti-Slavery Society, in 1842. 


S he told his story, the negro wept bitter tears, and then, with 
outstretched arms and quivering body, the appeal burst forth: 

“ White Man, won’t you rescue my wife and children? ” 

His years of slavery under the lash of the whip he could describe 
without emotion, but the thought of the wife who had shared the 
sorrows of captivity, and the children he loved, being given as a 
‘‘matabeesh ’? to another, and thereby condemned to perpetual 
slavery, was too much for his stout heart and still sturdy frame. 

Slowly the truth has emerged from the conflict of assertion and 
counter-assertion. For years Fox-Bourne, Nevinson, Cadbury, 
and Burtt, with infinite patience, struggled to expose the real con- 
ditions of labour in Portuguese West Africa, until at last every 
thinking man and woman accepts as an established fact the 
existence of plantation slavery on the cocoa farms of S. Thome and 
Principe. This conviction received its most emphatic confirmation 
in the Cadbury-Standard Trial, when it was definitely shown, inter 
alia, that the slaves on the Cocoa Islands were, like the cattle and 
the buildings, transferable as part of the ‘‘ stock and implements ”’ 
of the cocoa plantations, or ‘‘ roças,” as they are called. In that 
trial, Sir Edward Carson called attention to a circular forwarded 
to Messrs. Cadbury, referring to the sale of an estate in S. Thome. 
The stock enumerated included the item, ‘‘ Two hundred black 
“labourers . . . £3,555,’ approximately £18 each. 

Nations and individuals sometimes chide and denounce certain 
aspects of British Colonial expansion, but the world, civilised anc 
uncivilised, regards British Courts of JuStice with a feeling akin to 
reverential awe. Messrs. Cadbury brought the libel action against 


* Mr. Harris, it will be remembered, has recently returned from a year’s travel 
in West Central Africa, including the Portuguese colonies, 


A 
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the Standard to protect a well-deserved reputation, the Standard 
_ fought theaction tosafeguard the liberty of the Press. Both motives 
were entirely honourable, and pursued at heavy costs to each party, 
but neither the plaintiffs nor the defendants could be quite satisfied 
with the verdict. In that trial, however, greater issues were at 
stake than reputations and damages. The real battle was for light 
and truth, as between the cocoa planter and the unhappy slaves of 
San Thome and Principe—and the slave won the battle. Whén 
Mr. Justice Pickford awarded Messrs. Cadbury one farthing 
damages, the civilised world knew that the Portuguese planters 
stood convicted on the charge of maintaining slavery in West 
Africa. Discuss the question with German, French, or British 
officials, white or coloured merchants in West Africa, and the one 
feature upon which they rest their convictions is the trial in the 
Birmingham Law Courts. Messrs. Cadbury on the one side, the 
proprietors of the Standard on the other, little though they knew 
it at the time, did more by their action to stop the Slave Trade 
between Angola and the Islands, than years of agitation could have 
accomplished. oa: 


THE Cocoa ISLANDS. 

San Thome and Principe are two mountainous islands, distant ` 
from each other some ninety miles, and situated in the Gulf of 
Guinea, and their combined areas are but little over 350 square 
miles. The soil is excellent, and both are well watered by numerous 
mountain streams, which render irrigation comparatively easy. 
The intense heat of an equatorial sun harnessed to this scientific 
distribution of water provides the islands with the essential atmo- 
sphere for the production of cocoa. Their economic prosperity may 
be gathered from the fact that cocoa, valued at £250,000, was last 
November carried to Europe in the holds of the s.s.-Angola in a 
single journey. The total output for the year 1911 is stated to be 
nearly ten thousand million reis, or approximately 42,000,000 
sterling. The administration is under a Governor directly re- 
sponsible to the Lisbon Government, and local affairs are in the 
hands of a Municipal Council, to whom considerable credit is due 
for the laying out of attractive public gardens, reservoirs, water 
supply, and several miles of roads comparable to any in West 
Africa. The town of San Thome is unique, also, in that it possesses 
public baths and wash-houses, refreshingly cool and kept spot- 
lessly clean, although unhappily by slaves from the Angola 
hinterland. Every institution, however, is in the grip of the 
planting community, whose power ‘‘to set up and pull down ” 
may be estimated from the fact that within the last ten years the 
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planters have tolerated no less than twenty-five governors. The 
cocoa plantations, well organised and second to none in West 
Africa, possess building, harness-making, and wheelwright’s 
establishments; while some of the better ones provide schools for 
the children and hospitals for the sick. Some, like the plantation 
whose title is ‘ The City of Sorrows,” bordering on the road known 
by the name of ‘‘ The Mother of God,”’ are fenced in with barbed 
wire: others, akin to the ‘“ River of Gold ” plantation, have their 
headquarters and labourers’ compounds surrounded by unscalable 
walls, and are approached through forbidding doorways guarded 
day and night by the gentle sentry. Though San Thome and 
Principe possess ideal natural conditions for the production of 
coeoa, though Providence has given soil and climate, copious rain- 
fall and crystal fountains, and Science has added organisation and 
modern machinery, both islands are without the most essential of 
all factors, a virile and indigenous labour supply. 


4 


LABOUR. 


With the abolition of slavery in the British Crown Colonies, 
planters on the Islands of the East and West Indies found them- 
selves practically without labour, and recourse was had to con- 
tracted-immigrant coolie labour from India. The abuses, how- 
ever, which gathered round the system of contracting the coolies 
and their treatment on the Islands led the Marquis of Salisbury 
to undertake far-reaching reforms. These had one main con- 
structive object in view—the supply not merely of labour, but of 
population. Lord Salisbury, then Secretary of State for India, 
made the employment of immigrant coolies conditional upon a 
small holding system, whereby those who had terminated their 
contracts should have the alternative of returning to India or 
of occupation of free grants of land, when they were to be treated 
“as no whiteinferior to those of any other class of Her Majesty’s 
“ subjects.” This policy, noble in conception, to-day markedly 
successful in most of its practical results, has never been attempted 
by the Portuguese; they have been content to satisfy immediate 
requirements, regardless of the future welfare of the islands, which, 
in consequence, are to-day, after an occupation of centuries, minus 
a population other than imported labour, and that largely under 
conditions of slavery. 


FREE LABOUR. 
.As the truth gradually forced its way before public notice, an 
inevitable protest resulted, and steps were taken to obtain labourers 
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from other parts of the African continent. Cabenda boys were 
tried, but they proved unsuited to agricultural labour, and they 
are now employed as boat boys and transport workers. Cape 
Verdeans form a large proportion of the labourers on Principe, 
but they have uncertain tempers, and are armed with knives, which 
they do not hesitate to use if they think any attempts are being 
made to defraud them of their rights. Mozambique labour was 
tried in 1908, and this experiment is proving, for the.time, so 
“successful, that many planters look to East rather than West Africa 
for their future supply. All available evidence appears to prove 
that Cabenda, Cape Verde, and Mozambique labour is, so far as 
contract labour goes, fairly recruited and honestly treated as ‘‘ free 
“labour.” With the exception of ninety Quelenge boys, recently 
` imported, the official shipment of labourers from Angola has, for. 
a time, ceased. 


SLAVE LABOUR. 


The San Thome-Angola question has for years presented a 
two-fold aspect. The sale and shipment of slaves from the main- 
land and the plantation slavery on the island. The shipment of 
Slaves having nominally ceased, the main problem to-day is that 
of the slaves on the islands, as distinct from actual serviçaes 
(contract labourers). The number of slaves on the plantations 
can, however, only be roughly estimated, owing to the lack of 
reliable statistics, and also to “smuggling”? on the one hand; 
and a very variable death rate on the other. Again, we do not 
know how many were on the islands prior to 1887, the date of 
the earliest published records. No doubt almost all of these, 
with ‘the exception of the very young, have died ere this, for only 
an exceptionally strong man or woman could survive twenty-five 
years of plantation labour. At the same time, all the surviving 
children born to these earlier services are to-day in savery. We 
may fix these at a conservative estimate of 15,000 for the year 1887, 
and to bring the figures to date the following must be added :— 


From 1887-1897 numbers imported si 24,059 
» 1898-1908 n AET Sas 39,884, 


SLAVE VALUES. 


Mr. Joseph Burtt, in this report, gives £25 to £40 as the normal 
price per head delivered on the islands. Mr. Consul Nightingale 
gave £50 as the value. “A fair average would seem to be that 
of £40. We arrive thus at a known total shipment to the islands 
of over 63,000 slaves within the last twenty-five years. A human 
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cargo worth something over two and a half millions sterling. It 
may be objected that at the Cadbury-Standard trial, the price 
quoted worked ouf at about £18 each, but it must not be forgotten 
that the batch of two hundred then offered for sale would include 
several young and inexperienced labourers besides older persons, 
who would probably have but a short working-life of a few years 
or months remaining as an asset to the planter. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


It is extremely difficult to obtain vital statistics either from the 
Government officials or the planters on the Islands. Either they 
rave none, or they are ashamed to publish them; all one could 
get from the Curador was the general statement that “‘ birth and 
“death rates work out at a proportion of about 600 to 1,000.” 
Taking this statement in conjunction with estimates from Portu- 
guese and English sources, 100 per 1,000 may be regarded as the 
average death rate. 





Estimated number of slaves on the islands in 1887 ... 15,000 
Ditto, including smuggling | between the years 

1887-1908... z; 33 bi ... 65,000 

E 80,000 


Estimated excess of deaths over births during 22 years 25,000 





55,000 


If it is claimed, as some in fact do claim, that fewer than these are 
on the islands because the death rate is higher and the birth rate 
lower, so much the worse for the planters, so much greater the 
evfl. From this total, however, the services from Mozambique 
and Cape Verde must be deducted. Their number is not large, 
probably less than 5,000, but, allowing for latitude by deducting 
10,000, thefe would still be remaining 45,000. The Curador ia 
San Thome was unable last month to do more than express the 
Opinion that ‘‘ about 40,000 is a fair estimate.” 

We have, therefore, three estimates :— 


1908 William A. Cadbury ... re 37,831 
1912 Estimate of Curador on San Thome it 40,000 
1912 Foregoing estimate based upon available 

data ae bus ay se Se 45,000 


Cocoa PRODUCTION. 


Both San Thome and Principe passed from the early stage of 
agricultural development over twenty years ago; consequently the 
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ordinary labour of the slaves cannot be regarded as arduous. It 
is the monotonous continuity of it which renders it repugnant to 
the roaming disposition of the liberty-loving African. The food 
supplies, too, appear to be ample, and in the main the housing 
of the labourers is good. On two or three rogas model dwellings 
are shown to the traveller, and on one at least the bricks used in 
construction were brought at considerable cost from Europe. 


THE PLANTER’S CASE. 


It must not be supposed that all the S. Thome planters on the 
Island believe in, or defend, present conditions, any more than jt 
must be supposed that, without exception, they are habitually 
guilty of inhuman maltreatment of the slaves. The charge of 
maintaining slavery most of them emphatically deny, and in support 
of their contention point to legal contracts which cover the original 
transaction by which the labour was obtained. They also remind 
the investigator that the labourers are paid. There are, however, 
some honest planters who admit that the original “‘ contract ’’ was 
not altogether genuine, and the statements made by the planters 
and the slaves respectively with regard to the wages paid differ so 
absurdly that one is compelled to dismissboth. To many managers 
definite acts of cruelty would be highly repulsive. It is furthermore 
very obvious that not a few owners and planters do everything 
which science and money can provide to make the lot of the slave a 
happy one. The planter argues with much warmth and sincerity of 
conviction that the labourers are better housed, fed, and clothed on 
the plantations than they would be in their mainland villages. 
Their melancholy demeanour and their insistent desire for libesty, 
the low birth-rate and frightful mortality amongst the slaves is put 
down very largely to the gross obstinacy and stupidity of the 
enslaved negroes. F : 


THE SLAVE’S CASE. 


Very little has yet been written or published upon th. opinions 
of the slaves themselves. A combination of circumstances has 
hitherto prevented travellers from obtaining direct and uninfluenced 
testimony. It is now possible to give statements direct from the 
slaves. Mr. Cadbury, in his book, says: 


“ Anyone with experjence of the timidity of the Angola native 
will know that the only way to get at the inner feelings of such a 
man, is to take him aside and ‘patiently question him upon the 
subject.” 
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If to this is added cross-questioning him upon doubtful points, 
recording only those that are given with clear evidence of sincerity 
and truthfulness, ethén the statements below may be regarded as 
reliable evidence. 

Statements transcribed from Diary :— 


“ Had talk with old man who had been enslaved on the island 
of -S. Thome for thirty years—he came originally from the Upper 
Kasai—said he wanted to go home, but that his master had not 
yet freed him. The whole group of slaves by whom the old man 
was surrounded stated that they wished to go home, but white 
master had not yet ‘called’* them. Before the advent of the 
Republican Government they were given no wages. Now they are 
given : women, 4 crowns ; men, 5 crowns per month (equal to about 
8s. and ios. respectively). They say they are frequently flogged and 
beaten with a long, stout cane. They all appear extremely sullen 
and servile.” 

“ Discussed situation with four servigaes (slaves). Who said 
they were often whipped, but, apart from that, well treated. Three 
had served fifteen, fifteen, and twenty-five years respectively, and 
the other did not know how long. They all expressed a desire 
to go home to their friends. They had been caught near their 
villages by native slave-traders, and sold to the white man on the 
coast.” 

“ Boa Entrada serviçal (slaves) caught in ‘ Chipe’ and sold in 
Catumbella six years ago; white man shipped him here (San 
Thome), he was well treated and not whipped ; would like to go 
home . . . . but cannot go until white man says he may.” 

“ Talk with servigaes carrying corpse of a comrade. They said 
they had been brought from a district ‘ one month from Benguella.’ 
One had been in slavery seven years, the other only three months. 
The latter insisted on this, and that he was caught in the road and 
sold at Benguella. His colleague confirmed the statement. Bott 
of them emphatic as to their desire to go home.” 


LIBERATION AND REPATRIATION. 


The exposures which have taken place during the last few years. 
the consequent censure of public opinion and the advent of 
the Republican Government, have convinced a section of the 
Portuguese nation that some effective steps must be taken to purge 
the Administration of the odium which attaches to a maintenance 
of slavery. Whilst a recognised traffic in slaves from the mainland 
has practically ceased, the progress of liberation and repatriation 
which began in 1908 is barely perceptible. It has been stated in the 
Press that large numbers have been repatriated to their native 
country, one British journal being informed, and publishing the 
information, that 30,000 had been allowed to return home withir 


*“ Called” is the term used by most of the slaves, and most of them evidentl7 
believed that only when the owner calls them forward and liberates them, are thev 
free to go home. 
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recent months. The publication of official figures, however, will 
show that only 385 were liberated during the year i1911. True, the 
total repatriation figures are 1,089, but of these 702 represent 
Mozambique, Cape Verde, and Cabinda boys, all of whom are 
genuine servigaes. It may be argued that only 385 had completed 
five years’ service, but we know that in the two years 1905-6 alone, 
nearly 7,000 were shipped to the islands, and therefore, under a 
bonâ-fide contract system, were due to return to their homes at the. 
, latest in 1911. Where, then, are the remaining 6,000? Can it be 
that these able-bodied men and women-—most of them, be it 
remembered, in the prime of life—have all perished? If so, the 
demand for an early liberation of the whole 30,000 or 40,000 slaves 
should become a thousandfold more clamant. j 


t 


A MISSING £100,000. 


In December, 1907, Mr. Cadbury, accompanied by Mr. Joseph 
Burtt, attended a conference of San Thome proprietors in Lisbon, 
and at a later date a considered and formal statement was issued to 
the Press, in which the proprietors stated that the repatriation fund 
then amounted to about £100,000, and that this would be 
immediately transferred to the Bank in,San Thome, and “each 
“ repatriated labourer will receive £18 on landing in Angola.’’- 
This fund was not derived from philanthropic sources, but actually 
represented a regular deduction of 50 per cent. from the “ wages ” 
of the slaves for a period of four years. Since May, 1911, two-thirds 
of the wages have, it is said, been taken from the slaves and 
servicaes, and credited to the Repatriation Fund. 

In December, 1907, the proprietors admitted that they held no 
less than £100,000 due to the servigaes, but how comes it that nine 
months later there was only about £60,000 in the Bank? Where 
is the missing £40,000? Nor is this the only financial question 
which calls for explanation. The annual accretion to the fund 
should, on-the 1903-1907 basis, be about 425,000 a year, and thus 
even a capital fund of £60,000 in 1907 should become £160,000 
at the close of 1911, but in March, 1912, the Curador of San Thome 
informed the writer that it was only ‘‘about 500 contos” (100,000). 
Upon this basis another £60,000 is missing, or a total of £100,000. 

A legitimate criticism of these figures is that the repatriated slaves 
for the years 1908-1911, which, however, cannot number more than 
600, received the £18 per head, according to the statement of the 
San Thome proprietors; which would account for £10,800. Ad- 
mittedly, if correct, but the average amount received by the 
repatriated slaves is not £18, but £3; thus, the total legitimate 
deductions from the fund could only be about £1,800. 
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On February 20th last, thirty-seven liberated slaves were put 
ashore at Benguella, and of these only four received any money at 
all. The remaining thirty-three, though they had spent the greater 
part of their lives in slavery, were absolutely destitute, and their 
plight was so distressing that the London Anti-Slavery and 
Aborigines Protection Society formally offered the Governor, 
through its representative, to place a sum of money at his disposal 

. to relieve their distressing condition. 

The inevitable limitations of space permit of only two or three, 
statements of the liberated slaves :— 

J » a man of about thirty years of age, was born in the 
hinterland of Novo Redondo. He had served sixteen years on 
“the Roça A——, in San Thome. Availing himself of 
repatriation, he was sent away without his wife and two daughters. 
The wife had been compelled to take a fresh contract previous to 
the expiration of the husband’s term. He had nevér received 
money until the change of Government, when he was given “‘ five 
“crowns per month.’”? He says punishments are “too much 
“ flogging and palmatoria.” é 

» a man of about thirty years, was sent to San 
Thome as a small child slave, and had practically spent his life 
on the A roça. He was compelled to leave his wife and 
son on San Thome because mother “ re-contracted.’? They 
tried to keep him there, but he insisted on returning to the main- 
land, and because he refused he was badly treated every day by 
the ganger and given the heaviest work, such as carrying 
rock—previous to the expiration of his contract. This man 
said that if they would stop the floggings plenty of people 
would go to San Thome. Like the others, he received no 
pay until the change of Government, when he received “ five 
“crowns.” Things generally are better on the Island since 
Republican Government, with the exception of floggings. 
“T “a man of about twenty-five years, had served on 
Roga M for eleven years. He is a native ‘of Samba, 
inland from Benguella, was caught in his own village by native 
slavers and sold to other slave-traders of Bailundu, who in turn 
sold him to a white slave-trader in Catumbella, who shipped him 
to San Thome. He complained of flogging, and that only 
recently had he received any pay: “‘ five crowns” per montà. 
He was compelled to leave wife and son, the former being forced 
to re-contract. 

The foregoing statements are a fair selection from a large 
number which have a common cry, “ Give us our liberty to 
“return home.” The planters know how passionately the slaves 
desire liberty, but they cheat themselves into believing that it 
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is merely the desire of a childish people, ignorant of what is good 
forthem. The Portuguese officials not only know, but recognise 
it. The Curador (Protector) in Benguella urged the thirty-seven 
slaves recently liberated to take contracts in that district in order 
to avoid starvation, but, as he said, the one cry of the slave on 
landing again on African soil is “ Let me go home.’ Several 
of those most recently liberated had been driven over ten years 
ago from the Upper Kassi and Lake Tanganyika, but within five , 
„days of landing, they started off without a single five reis apiece in 
their possession, regardless of the risks entailed in crossing the 
continent in search of the primitive village home of years gone by. 

Upon what possible pleas can emancipation be denied to the 
slaves on San Thome and Principe? Not on ethical grounds? 
assuredly ; demonstrably not on economic grounds. The majority 
of the planters agree that the respective working-values of the 
Angola slave and free Mozambique labourers is in the proportion 
of not less than two to three, with a relative cost of 42s. and 50s. 
per month. Taking plantations of equal size, but differing as 
regards labour conditions—slave or free—the following provides 
an interesting parallel :— 


600 Slave labourers @ 42s. per month ... ... $15,120 
400 Free 3 50s. m arais ae 12,000 
Annual saving on employment of free labour ... 43,120 


If it be ethically right and economically advantageous to liberate 
the slaves and employ free labour, how comes it that the planters 
still maintain such a firm grip of their slaves? For this there 
are several reasons, primarily the unstable political conditions in 
Portugal inspire the Royalist planters of the islands with a hope 
that a Government less critical of Colonial abuses may soon return 
to power in Lisbon. A less vigilant Government would un- 
doubtedly leave the door open to a cheapening of the cosf of labour. 
Next in importance is the undoubted fact that a large and con- 
tinuous recruitment of Mozambique labour is bound, sooner or 
later, to come into competition with the Transvaal recruiting 
agencies; left to fight that contest unaided by administrative 
intervention, gold will easily outbid cocoa. 

In this article every effort has been made to present a statement 
at once calm and judicial; every allowance has been made for 
Portuguese susceptibilities, but others also have a claim to the 
tender regards and sympathies of civilisation. Forty thousand 
slaves on the cocoa islands appeal for liberty; they mutely appeal 
only because they have no means of expressing their passion for 
freedom, “home,” and country. Their isolation deepens the 
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pathos of their helplessness, and renders their claim upon the 
European nations so imperative that it cannot be ignored. 

A few weeks ago the writer was standing on a cocoa roga in the 
presence of four young slaves. Two had known freedom in the 
home-land; the other two had been born in slavery, and one of the 
latter had but recently been “ transferred” with the cattle and 
other “stock” from a distant plantation. They all wore a 

-melancholy expression, and for a long time jerked out their 
sentences automatically: gradually, however, a perceptible mental, 
change took place as the slaves began to realise that someone who 
really cared for their welfare was speaking to them. 

“ Would we like to go home? ” 

“ White man, what a question to put to us! We have no hope 
“of ever seeing our native village again.” 

““ But I promise to do my best to set you free.” 

“White man, in a short time you will disappear over yonder 
“ great water and will forget the thousands of slaves on these 
“islands.” 

Words cannot portray the pathetic tone in which the last sentence 
broke forth from the spokesman of the slaves; they struck so deeply 
and moved so profoundly that the following promise was given 
with a particular gesture, denoting to the African mind unfailin g 
sincerity, and always inspiring absolute faith :— 

“ Listen !—then pass the word round to the other slaves. There 
“are liberty-loving people in Europe who will struggle to obtain 
“your freedom, and in their name I promise you that within two 
“ years you shall be free.” 

“ Rash!” the comfortable critic may exclaim. But if so, let him 
remember that if those particular slaves are not rescued within two 
years they will pass beyond human aid. 

In any case, that promise was so joyously received, and has since 
inspired such hope that the slaves now have something to live for— 
their freedom ! 

If civilisation fails the slaves on the cocoa islands, they will 
perish within the next ten years. Within the next five years 20,000 
will have succumbed. Portugal must be asked to liberate and then 
repatriate the slaves—Great Britain can help her so to do. If, 
however, Portugal refuses friendly advice and disinterested offers 
of assistance, justice demands that her African colonies be 
abandoned to an impending fate. 


Joun H. Harris. 
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ý A nearly as possible eight years ago England and France 
arranged, on April 8th, 1904, the Convention about Morocco. 
Nothing was said on the subject publicly till towards the close of 
winter in the present year. Its earliest announcement nearly 
coincided with.a former Foreign Minister’s warning, that of Lord 
Rosebery, against our peril of entanglement in the unknown and 
far-reaching responsibilities of the Continental diplomatic system. 
At the same time there were popularly recalled several 
uncomplimentary utterances concerning the efficiency of our 
international service, at home or abroad, made by various experts, 
some British, like the late Sir M. E. Grant Duff, others foreign, 
such as the late Prince Bismarck or those about him. In this 
way there had been created a public mood favourable for over- 
hauling the personal composition of our Government staffs and the 
principles on which they are recruited. 
To-day Foreign Office and Parliamentary clerkships present 
the only exceptions to the general rule of unrestricted competition 
instituted for ordinary clerical appointments by the Treasury 
minute of 1870. Nor does it seem likely that any commission of 
enquiry into the Civil Service, now or hereafter, will see its way 
to prevent the Foreign Office in all its branches from being more’or 
less of a close borough. It was in 1856 for the first time that this 
department acknowledged the authority of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. These owed their existence to an Order iñ Council a 
twelvemonth earlier; and Victor Buckley’s nomination to a 
clerkship, conditionally on his satisfying Civil Service examiners, 
is the earliest instance of a Foreign Office appointment not made 
absolutely by the Secretary of State. Having duly submitted 
himself to this test Mr. Buckley obtained his certificate and entered 
upon his duties. Unlike most, if not all, who came after him, he 
had to face no competition. Very soon afterwards for every 
vacancy there were at least two or three applicants. In this way 
it has come to pass that a Foreign Office desk has become the same 
sort of school or college prize as a Balliol or Trinity scholarship. 
Yet to-day the Foreign Secretary would be within his technical, if 
not constitutional, right should he choose to exercise his patronage 
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without subjecting his nominees to any preliminary ordeal what- 
ever. But whether the patron now spoken of be Sir Edward Grey 
or another, his own unimpeachable impartiality and the control of 
public opinion are the admittedly sufficient guarantees that 
personal favouritism will not, even in an isolated case, impair the 
ability or efficiency of our Foreign Service, whether at the White- 
hall headquarters or on a single ambassador’s staff. 

In spite of all this, however, occasional fits of national self-dis- 

` paragement have recently revived the echoes of the charges, first 
put into words by Matthew Arnold’s Arminius, against our whole” 
system of Imperial administration, on the ground of intellectual 
inferiority to the Teutonic ideal. Granted that insinuations of 
enepotism at Whitehall or in our chanceries abroad could not be 
verified, did not the Sovereign’s foreign representatives now 
fall below the traditional English standard? “How came it,” 
from their armchairs, looking out upon Pall Mall or Piccadilly, 
contemptuously asked the everyday club critics, “ that no worthy 
“successors were found to the old breed of great ambassadors 
“like Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord Lyons, or Lord 
“ Dalling ? ” 

The mention of this last name must have reminded some that 
the generation to which he belonged was the subject of complaints 
very like those heard to-day. As Sir Henry Bulwer, he passed for 
the only diplomatist worth his salt who had come to the front for 
many years. ‘‘ The mediocrities who rule the Foreign Office,” it 
was then said, ‘‘ would have certainly suppressed him long ago 
“ but for the fact of his having been constantly in ill-héalth, often 
“ therefore absent on leave, as well as, at short intervals, reported 
“to be visibly near death.” ‘‘ Contrast,” it was added, “ with 
‘*the Sovereign’s foreign representatives in the Victorian age, 
“such predecessors as the first Earl of Malmesbury and the fizst 
“Earl Granville.” 

Such men, it used to be thrown in the teeth of their suc- 
cessors, could initiate a policy as well as execute it. With the 
confidence of their own royal masters they combined that of the 
emperors and kings to whom they were accredited; their influence 
at Continental courts remained a constant quantity because their 
talks or their private notes interchanged with foreign potentates, 
never maladroitly found their way into ill-edited Blue-booxs. 
From this it may be seen that the complaint of a decline in 
ambassadorial efficiency had stereotyped itself before the middle 
of the nineteenth century. In the old days of costly and exclusive 
globe-trotting the grand tour was® practically confined to the 
wealthy Briton, who made it in high state; he was known at our 
embassies as the ‘‘T.G.” (the travelling gentleman). At each 
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successive stage he was entertained by the noble official that for the 
time stood in the Sovereign’s place with profuse hospitality. The 
t T.G.’s ”? successor is, for the most part, the thréfty tourist. The 
ambassador, receiving him on a morning call or perhaps asking 
him to lunch, has ceased to be a titled Amphitryon ; he has become 
a mere official of the first class and generally of good manners. The 
guests at his embassy, upon anniversaries and other gala occasions, 
are, in the usual way, not his compatriots, whether itinerant or- 
resident, but more or less distinguished natives of the foreign 
capital which is for the time his home. Mr. Bryce’s great success 
at Washington is only one proof that the Envoy of the new order 
can bear comparison with its predecessor of the statelier old school., 
Equally well has worked the interchange between members of our 
Foreign staffs and of the Home Service. This practice grew out of 
the Lord Houghton and Grant Duff enquiry in 1881, and only after 
French and German experience had supplied a valid precedent for 
its successful adoption here. The general results of the amalgama- 
tion have been to prevent officials abroad losing touch with popular 
opinion in their native land, or drifting into decorative idleness. 
Under this new dispensation have grown up such first-rate men as 
Lord Terence Blackwood, to-day Marquis of Dufferin, Sir H. 
Austin Lee, by his rare abilities admittedly destined for higher pro- 
motion than that already received in the Paris Embassy and on the 
Suez Canal Board, and the present Indian Viceroy. The last of 
these, Lord Hardinge, began with diplomacy, and was successively 
Secretary at Teheran and St. Petersburg; he then, in 1903, returned 
home to take up an Assistant Under-Secretaryship at the Whitehall 
Office. The honour of definite steps taken towards opening our 
Foreign Service “‘ to all the talents ’ divides itself equally between 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Granville; of thesé the latter appointed 
Sir Julian Pauncefote to the highest permanent post at Whitehall, 
and broke down the wall between the Consular and Diplomatic 
Services by making ambassadors of ornaments in the former like 
Sir William White and Ernest Satow.* Passing from these to 
other specimens of the twentieth century ambassador, there cannot 
be much wrong with a régime represented by Sir George Buchanan 
at St. Petersburg, by Sir Fairfax Cartwright at Vienna, by Sir 
William Goschen at Berlin, by Sir Rennel! Rodd at Rome, and by 
Sir Francis Bertie at Paris. The last of these, as appropriately as 
happily, personifies the completed transition from the historic to 
the contemporary dispensation; he is descended in a direct line 
from the first Lord Abingden, whom Queen Elizabeth made her 
representative at Paris, chiefly, it is said, because of his 


* Lord Fitzmaurice’s Second Earl Granville. II., 452. 
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adroitly expressed sympathies with his Sovereign when she 
groaned under interference in her foreign business by the “six 
“ hundred devils of the House of Commons.” The lineal 
descendant of our seventeenth century French ambassador, unlike 
his ancestor, had been trained at Whitehall before his summons 
to the other branch of the Service. The first Lord Abingdon, it 
may be added, was probably the earliest among the permanent 
ambassadors we ever sent out; and the private archives stored up 
by his sixteenth-century Excellency, or by those who came after 
him, are a treasury of diplomatic instruction and entertainment. 

Before the first Lord Abingdon’s day our Envoys were 
despatched to transact some special business; that done, they 
feported themselves to their Sovereign at home, and rejoined the 
wife and family they had left behind. About the date of the 
Elizabethan Abingdon’s mission the British monarchy began the 
custom of accrediting settled residents to represent it at Continental 
courts. These, at first, were not accompanied by their wives. The 
ladies’ complaints at being left alone in England soon became so 
energetic and continuous that the Government in self-defence most 
thankfully bade them, with all convenient speed, follow their lords 
into foreign parts. _ 

Thus did the embassy kecome a domestic institution and a social 
centre for Brifons abroad. Its mistress soon outgrew the purely 
feminine sphere. Before the Stuarts had succeeded the Tudors she 
had become a stateswoman with whom kings and their ministers 
found they must reckon. During this epoch Count Olivarez, while 
representing Spain at the Vatican, had by his hospitalities made 
himself persona gratissima to the queens and princesses of Italian 
Society who were the Pope’s devoutest supporters. His Holiness, 
therefore, was readily persuaded to decree that henceforth the 
Countess Olivarez should -be known by the style of ambassadress. 
Thus originated the novel feminine order whose most distir- 
guished English member in the seventeenth century was the 
masterful stateswoman the châtelaine of Sir William Temple's 
embassy, first at Brussels, at the Hague afterwards. Th's 
was not Sir William Temple’s wife; she for a time seems to 
have been eclipsed, but his sister, Lady Giffard. She made what 
Palmerston would have called a “capital,” and indeed epoch- 
forming, ‘‘ stroke off her own bat.” This was the arrangement, 
practically completed before Sir William Temple was admitted to 
the full secret, of the Princess Mary’s betrothal with William of 
Orange. z 

So much from the personal and social point of view about the 
beginnings of her ambassadorial system. Its chief ornament 
during the nineteenth century’s first quarter was the Duchess of 
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Richmond at Brussels, worthily succeeded in that capacity at Paris 
(1852-67) by Lady Cowley, the most perfectly tactful as well as 
most charmingly mannered woman of her time, and afterwards, 
in the same capital, by the happily surviving Marchioness of 
Dufferin and Countess of Lytton. 

The recent rumours of hidden understandings, overriding public 
treaties between the European Powers, seem to confirm an 
ex-Foreign Secretary’s warning that his successors were taking 
advantage of the nation’s blindness and ignorance in these matters 
to entangle it in an international system whose cost to the taxpayer 
and general consequence to the Empire human wit could not 
foretell. To much the same effect, and in the very phrase of 
the great Pericles, had spoken the eighteenth century Alcibiades, 
Bolingbroke. Now, after a hundred and fifty years’ interval, 
Lord Rosebery has reproduced the thoughts of his English rather 
than Athenian prototype in the warning against seduction into 
the foreign system. The timeliness of this counsel was empha- 
sised by the newspaper reports of surreptitious deals between 
London and Berlin as regards the South African dependencies of 
Portugal. Thus there came about an uneasy feeling that, for all 
the average Briton knew, he might be the subject of the old seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century diplomatic tricks in which the 
winning card was generally up the sleeve, and the public were never 
allowed to know when it was placed upon the table. ‘“‘ Might we 
“ not,” in his simplicity, asked the casual newspaper reader, ‘‘ be 
“ getting back to the foreign statesmanship of the Restoration and 
“ the Treaty of Dover period?” The popular British abhorrence 
of all diplomatic doings which will not bear the light dates from 
the year, and probably from the exact day, of an amazing scene 
in the seventeenth-century House of Commons. À 

Ralph Montague, our representative at the Paris Court, retained 
his seat at St. Stephens, and during the intervals of absence from 
his French Embassy seldom missed a sitting. Upon fhe occasion 
now in question he produced an unrehearsed effect quite as 
dramatic as any witnessed during the Long Parliament. Rising 
from his place he laid on the table and read aloud the application 
of Charles II., through Danby, for the arrears of the pension 
money which, by the treaty of Dover, May 2oth, 1670, Louis XIV. 
bad covenanted to pay. Amid a tempest of vociferation Montague 
went on to explain the cause of the French king’s unpunctuality 
and of his consequent dunning by his English brother. The 
reason was nothing less than the match-making triumph recently 
achieved by Sir William Temple’s ambassadress. This, Louis 
protested, constituted a breach of faith, leaving him no alternative 
but to stop supplies. The instrument which Danby had negotiated 
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for the two Sovereigns depended, not only for its success but for 
its very existence, on all knowledge of it being kept to the 
conspirators. Nothing like this systematic bargaining away of 
English honour and interest had been known, or even suspected, 
till the clandestine compact of the Second Charles with the Four- 
teenth Louis. The diplomatic tradition thus founded a hundred 
and forty years ago, with all its sinister associations, partly 
explains why the Anglo-French Morocco disclosures provoked 
something of an English demand for a democratic check 
on international statesmanship like that provided by the 
foreign policy committees of Germany and France. Not, 
indeed, that these doings behind the scenes during the 
seventeenth century were necessarily always, and all alike, 
compromising and hurtful to English credit and welfare. Among 
his Cabal colleagues Danby, in every external business, faced 
the competition of Clarendon. Neither of these men really fell 
below the moral standard of their age; Danby was too facile for 
success in foreign statesmanship, Clarendon was too short-sighted. 
The international agencies employed by both were kept with the 
same care out of the public sight. Danby, indolent, cynical, but 
far-seeing, had convinced himself that nothing could long postpone 
the final fall of the Stuarts. Why, therefore, since fate had so 
decided, should he trouble to shorten the rope which his royal 
master was lengthening for his own destruction? Clarendon, on 
the other hand, only failed as a diplomatist: first because he had 
learnt his business before the creation by the Westphalia Peace 
of an entirely new Europe, which he never thoroughly understood ; 
secondly, because he underrated the importance of the petty States 
which that treaty brought to the birth. His performances in 
D&nby’s line inflicted at least no scandal on the English name. 
His secret treaty for Charles II.’s marriage with Catherine of 
Braganza in 1662 secured Bombay for the bride’s dowry, and so 
gave England her first commercial and military stronghold in 
Western India. 

Some ten years later, certainly not the least respectable and 
upright negotiator in a shifting, scandalous age, largely through 
his own personal efforts behind the scenes, added two highly 
successful performances to his ingenious* career. Lady Giffard 
had done much of the match-making that obtained for Orange 
William a royal wife and the English crown. To her brother’s 
sole credit belongs the Triple Alliance, uniting England, Holland, 
and Sweden against French aggression in the Netherlands in 1668, 

* The appropriateness of this epithet is showa by the fact that in addition to 
diplomacy or foreign and home politics, Irish Trade, and Epicurus Garden, 


Temple wrote instructively and interestingly on domestic and public sanitat:on, 
and on the cure and avoidance of gout. 
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the year when the English king, over the heads of his ministers, 
was in the thick of his confidential deals with the ‘‘ Grand 
“ Monarch.” . 

The dark ways, and, as they have been called, “‘ Italian tricks,” 
of mediæval statecraft are popularly identified with Machiavelli 
more than with any other manipulator. But Wilkes was never a 
Wilkite; Machiavelli, who died in 1527, and his contemporary 
disciples were less Machiavellian than their seventeenth century 
successors. These reduced diplomacy to a system of brigandage, 
” tempered by conspiracy. In that age of politic thimble-riggery 
and international overreaching the most illustrious and highly- 
placed statesmen of the time never entered the Congress-room 
except to register a foregone conclusion. Whatever the cards upoh 
the table, the winning trump was safely up the sleeve of their ring- 
leader. Of these methods the classical example is the Peace of 
Utrecht, as our Foreign Office calls the treaty of commerce and 
navigation between Great Britain and France, done on April 11th, 
1713, the last international State paper signed by an English 
prelate, John, Bishop of Bristol, his co-signatory being Thomas, 
Earl of Strafford. There signed on behalf of France Nicolas, 
Marquis de Huxelles, and Nicolas Mesnager. 

That last name is charged with dramatic significance. One of 
Louis XIV.’s tools, thrown aside when no work remained for him 
to do, Mesnager found himself for a time quite dropped by his 
august employer, and only during his shabby exile in London 
ferreted-out when he could help Bolingbroke in preparing for 
himself and his French confederate, the Marquis de Torcy, the 
memorandum with which, secreted about their persons, the leading 
Frenchman and Englishman were to enter the Utrecht Conference 
chamber. “ Plain dealing ” was one of Bolingbroke’s pet phrases. 
That did not-prevent his intriguing with the French against the 
Dutch, or with De Torcy’s underground workers against his owm 
Sovereign’s minister, Harley. Long before the delegates met at 
Utrecht the English and French managers of the ceremonial farce 
about to be played had settled between them the terms on which 
real business was to be done. This successfully veiled Anglo- 
French entente involved the betrayal of England’s Dutch allies and 
the gallant Catalans. Equally vital to it was that England should 
surrender the object with which she had taken part in the war. 

The territorial fruits of her victories were to be secured her in 
Gibraltar, in Newfoundland, and in the slave trade; but the 
dynastic policy of her rivals, which she had lavished her blood and 
treasure in the effort to prevent, was to be successfully carried out 
by the accession of Philip V. to the Spanish throne. 

Just a quarter of a century after Utrecht, Walpole’s loyalty to 
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“plain Whig principles ” did not keep him from engaging in 
the secret treaty trick of the Tory Bolingbroke. Within a reason- 
able space justice could not be done to Walpole’s private 
negotiations with Cardinal Fleury, ended only by the Frenchman’s 
desertion, to the Stuarts. The experience of clandestine 
negotiations thus gained by the Hanoverian statesman was turned 
to some account after his own personal relations with Fleury had 
closed. The terms of the Anglo-Spanish Peace concluded at 
Seville in 1729, were not, as regards every detail, finally settled till 
their confirmation by the second Treaty of Vienna in 1731. Between 
these two dates the underhand bargainings went on without inter- 
mission and without the public or Parliament gaining an insight 
into the private price which Walpole paid for the restoration of 
the English prisoners and treasure. 

In 1756 the Austrian Succession struggle merged itself by almost 
imperceptible degrees in the Seven Years’ War between France 
with Austria, on the one side, and Prussia, under Frederic the 
Great, with his various and constantly changing allies, on the other. 
English people, if free from any strong or enduring sympathies with 
either combatant, instinctively leant to what they regarded as the 
weaker side—that of the Austrian Empress, Maria Theresa. Her 
husband, Francis I., had secured the Bavarian acknowledgment of 
his claims through the Treaty of Fuessen, 1745; a little later the 
area of that recognition was extended by the Anglo-Prussian Treaty 
of Hanover. During these years, however, the English 
ambassador at Vienna, the “ indefatigable Robinson,” bad been 
replaced by another of Newcastle’s friends, Robert Keith; that 
diplomatist did not show his predecessor’s tact in dealing with 
Maria Theresa. The Imperial lady astutely reflected that the 
Hahoverian Court of England was really, if not openly, pro-Prus- 
sian. The makers of British public opinion might feel an amiable 
admiration for her own enduring patriotism, but, she had assured 
herself, they only valued Austria as an instrument for giving effect 
to their national policy, that of overthrowing the Bourbons. 

For all these misgivings, from the moment she first conceived 
them, it soon became clear Maria Theresa had good ground. The 
ink, with which English pens had signed the Treaty of Hanover 
could scarcely have had time to dry, when Henry Fox, as the Duke 
of Newcastle’s Secretary of State, in a mood of melodramatic pri- 
vacy opened negotiations with Maria Theresa’s opponent, the 
Prussian monarch. The understanding thus reached found expres- 
sion in the Anglo-Prussian Treaty of Westminster, clandestinely 
concluded some time before the year 1%56 brought it to the light. 
It has always been with secret treaties as with lies. One makes 
more. Kaunitz, Maria Theresa’s Minister, had once described 
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England as Austria’s natural friend, France as her natural enemy. 
Now, however, he retaliated on the natural ally by meeting the 
natural enemy’s Foreign Minister, Rouillé, ata country-house party. 
There and then, before the guesis broke up, he secretly united the 
Vienna and Paris Governments by the Treaty of Versailles. 
“ Why,” on getting wind of this, asked the English representative 
at the Austrian palace, ‘‘ had the Empress deserted England? ” 
Why! she retorted, had her Britannic brother, George IT., forced 
upon her the surrender of Silesia and Glatz? 

For the present there was no more playing with cards up the 
sleeve. What had begun in secrecy was completed in corruption. 
Practical effect could only be given to the English volte face marked 
by the Treaty of Westminster through the agency of English gold 
for securing Russia’s adhesion to the already mentioned Anglo- 
Prussian deal of 1756. 

Since the eighteenth century no deed of diplomatic darkness, on 
the grand scale, had thrilled Europe till the prelude to the Franco- 
German struggle four decades ago. The war of 1870-1 was, indeed, 
at its height before newspaper readers knew that on its very eve 
French and Prussian diplomatists were calmly discussing the annul- 
ment of the European treaties guaranteeing Belgian and Dutch 
neutrality. A free, busy, curious, restlegsly competitive Press, and 
government by popular assemblies are not favourable to secret 
treaties. Has the combination made them entirely obsolete? Some 
help towards answering the question is forthcoming from the Par- 
liamentagy paper, Cd. 5969, November, 1911. This gives the 
secret articles about Morocco, signed by the English and French 
Plenipotentiaries, April 8th, 1904. It is, therefore, the earliest 
instance of a concrete form having been taken by the entente. , 

The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 concerning English 
and Russian spheres of influence in Central Asia scarcely consti- 
tutes a secret treaty; it originated, however, in a short series of 
personal incidents and influences, all unknown and most of them 
unsuspected till their disclosure by purely social agencies at St. 
Petersburg during February last. In 1908, at Portsmouth, U.S.A., 
Count Witte had just concluded peace with Japan; on his way 
home he heard from Russian diplomatists usually resident in 
London of King Edward VII ’s personal wish for an understanding 
about Persia with the Czar. Shortly afterwards Count Witte and 
his colleague at the Russian Foreign Office, Count Lamsdorff, both 
retired; MM. Stolypin and Isvolsky took their places. Then and 
then only, after a longer delay than King Edward anticipated, was 
active progress made. 

The spring of 1912 witnesses, in the Prince of Wales’s visit to 
Paris, a new phase of the entente, but one prepared for exactly 
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thirty-one years ago. On October 3oth, 1881, the future English 
King, then Prince of Wales, had his memorable breakfast meet- 
- ing at the Moulin.Rouge with Gambetta. The French statesman 
at least foresaw the International possibilities which years might 
develop from this memorable meal. Its sequel is the across-channel 
excursion of King Edward’s grandson. That, not less than the 
whole entente, of which it is a passing expression, began to be 
prepared for after the Moulin Rouge of a generation ago. A friend- 
ship between two people, stopping short of an offensive or defensive 
alliance, inevitably produces certain written agreements, effective 
so far as they are unpublished. Those that concern this country, 
and are now running their course, at each successive European crisis 
have so far proved to differ from the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century secret treaties in the entire absence of anything akin to 
anti-national and dynastic ambition in their scope or of personal 
conspiracy in their method. Thus at this moment the welfare, not 
of one exalted caste but of a whole kingdom and empire, are the 
objects of England’s secret treaties about the Mediterranean now 
running with Turkey and Italy. 

No democratic control, however vigilant; no editors, however 
alert, or special correspondents, however well placed and inquisi- 
torial, will prevent diplomacy having its private deals. No states- 
men or sovereigns are just yet likely, in pushing those machina- 
tions, to place themselves in gratuitous rivalry with those inter- 
racial movements and manifestations of public opinion, disregarded 
in the congress-room of Utrecht, and again, just one hundred 
years after, in that of Vienna, only to prove the shortsightedness 
of diplomatic wisdom. 

A like indifference to the aspirations of smaller nationalities 
chafacterised the diplomacy to which, in the Prince Consort’s time, 
our Court was supposed to incline. As a fact, however, Palmer- 
ston took his own line, entirely unaffected by the Palace. The 
often subterranean workings by which, throughout Europe, he 
carried out his ends, raised no expert protest like that of Lord Rose- 
bery against responsibilities undertaken in the dark, nor any 
popular distrust of the official agencies employed. The reason is, 
Palmerston was able to take the English people into his confidence, 
not perhaps in Parliament, but in the great newspaper, then known 
indifferently and accurately as the leading journal and the Govern- 
ment organ. For then all classes and interests recognised the 
nation’s Delphic oracle in the Times. While Palmerston domi- 
nated Downing Street and Delane ruled in Printing-House Square, 
the Walter broadsheet, raised above fivalry and without fear of 
correction on all statements of foreign policy, alone and invari- 
ably spoke the final word. If the Times ignored rumour, it was 
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worthless; if a contradiction was hinted, it was untrue. The great 
journal’s authority, unimpaired by Stock Exchange associations, 
had no axes to grind or sensations to promote, and was consisténtly 
used upon the whole to tranquillise and reassure, as well as to eradi- 
cate abuses. 

The Chevalier de Blowitz’s frank and minute ‘autobiography 
abounds in detailed evidence of his chief Delane’s precautions 
against anything like ‘‘ plunging ” in print, and of the vigilance ` 
with which he excluded sensational rumours likely to be followed 
by a call for contradiction. Those wholesome scruples are neces- 
sarily ignored by the popularly priced Press of the new Georgian- 
era, in its zeal for sensational headlines, and in the new relations 
between its Continental paragraphs and the financial operators who 
prescribe its policy. Melodrama generally banished from the stage 
finds refuge in journalism. It would be too much to expect that 
our newspapers should prevent our diplomatists from all recourse 
to dark and crooked-ways. If in the effort to do so the journalist is 
occasionally led into international mischief-making, that must be 
accepted as the price paid for the boon of international control exer- 
cised by Fleet Street enterprise and competition. 


T. H. S. Escort. 


THE RED ROBES OF THE DIOSCURI. 


i the present paper I propose to point out some further con-" 

nections between the Heavenly Twins and the Thunder, and 
to take some further steps in the recognition and evaluation of those 
cults which preceded the gods many and lords many of the great 
historical religions. I will not repeat more than is necessary of 
previous arguments, either in introducing the subject or in further 
developing it ; but some repetition, by way of summary, is required, 
if the matter is to be rendered intelligible to those who have not 
as yet pursued it closely. 

We premise, then, that one of the most wide-spread taboos, 
and one of the most fearful, is the taboo on twins. For some 
reason, not yet finally elucidated, the primitive man and woman 
dreaded nothing so much as the appearance of twin children; they 
were uncanny, irregular, and, for the most part, were regarded 
as in the highest degree dangerous. Even those tribes which have 
interpreted the taboo in a beneficent sense how traces, in the 
expiations which they perform over them, that the original thought 
of them was danger and not advantage, and that the latter idea, 
if it is reached, is arrived at by passing along the road of the 
former. When the twins were interpreted as uncanny and evil, 
they were promptly put to death, both they and their mother. This 
actually goes on in West Africa at the present day, but the story 
of Romulus and Remus and their mother shows that it was once 
the belief ef European peoples, and it is, in fact, very nearly 
universal, As time goes on, and civilisation advances, the taboo 
is relaxed, the children are distinguished as being one of them 
of a supernatural origin and the other naturally born. One of 
them is killed instead of two, and the mother exiled; or, instead 
of killing the twins, they are both exiled with their mother, and 
their place of exile becomes taboo; and ultimately a twin-town 
or sanctuary arises; the Mediterranean is thickly strewn with 
such twin-towns or primitive sanctuaries. Where the idea of 
beneficence asserts itself in connection with the twins, they 
become the patrons of fertility, and their supernatural affinities 
cause their recognition as children of the Sky or children of the 
Thunder; and out of this recognition springs up a variety of 
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cults of heroes, who, in Greek mythology, are commonly known 
as the children of Zeus, the Sky-god or Thunder-god, and are 
comprehensively described as Dioscuri. Many,of the beneficent 
arts, such as ploughing, building, horse-taming, and sailing have 
been credited to these heroes in one stage ‘or other of their 
evolution. It has long been known that the Twins are patrons 
of ships, and it is not difficult of explanation why they went to 
sea. Starting from their known connection with the Thunder- 
„god, it may be pointed out that our ancestors regarded the 
Thunder-god as closely involved in the oak tree; so close was 
the connection that one could almost make an equation between 
the Sky on the one hand (including the Thunder), and the Oak- 
tree which the lightning was observed to strike. The Sky and 
the Oak and the Thunder were older objects of worship than 
Olympian Zeus or any of his parallel deities. In the next place, 
it is. known that behind the anthropomorphic conception of Zeus, 
as a Thunder-god, there was a bird-form of worship; the stage 
next to Zeus was the Eagle, as Thunder-bird, but before the eagle 
there are clear proofs of the worship of the Woodpecker. We 
are back in the stage of development of the North American 
Indian, who believes the thunder to be a bird. This Wood- 
pecker was the animal form taken by the thunder, just as the 
- Oak-tree was its vegetable incarnation. f 
So much having been made clear, it was demonstrable that in 
-navigation river-craft goes before sea-craft, and that the early names 
of shipssshow them to have been made out of hollow trees (oxddos 
from oxdérrw to dig, and hence skip, ship, skiff, etc.). 

This art of making dug-out canoes was referred by primitive 
man to- the woodpecker; it can, in fact, be shown that this belief - 
still -prevails amongst the. Ainu of Japan. Thus, on the bne 
hand, the Twins, as children of the Thunder, were closely allied 
with the Woodpecker (if not actually woodpeckers), and, on the 
other hand, by their alliance they became the inventdrs of ships. 
And it can be shown that the Greek invention of the ship Argo 
was derived from the idea of a primitive ship, made of holy oak, 
with a pair of twins on board. _ The history of the art of 
navigation can thus be traced from the start, in the same way 
as Dr. Frazer has worked out the history of Kingship. And 
now let us turn back to the fundamental idea from which this 
thought of the Twins as shipbuilders proceeded, namely, that the 
Twins. were the children of the Sky-god or Thunder-god. 
` We will study them, in the first instance, as they appeared in 
Roman or Greek legends—two splendid young warriors, of more- - 
than mortal size, and of extraordinary dignity and beauty, who 
appeared at critical times in national history, as at the battle -of 
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the Lake Regillus, to secure that victory shall perch on the right 
banners. You can see plenty of examples of them in Greek and 
Roman art, on aoins, paintings, monuments, and sculptures, and 
they are easily recognised. Commonly they ride on white horses, 
with their spears couched, and their military cloaks flying in the 
wind. Let us examine, for a while, these traditional representa- 
tions of the ‘‘ boys of Zeus ” or Dioscures. 

That the Dioscuri, when they have appeared at important 
junctures in Roman or Greek history, wore scarlet chlamydes, | 
can be deduced from the traditional accounts of their heroical 
deeds, which frequently make mention of their dress, and involve 
us in the belief that the colour is significant; no doubt if the 
toins or other monuments, on which they are represented riding 
victoriously towards or from some great enterprise, could talk to 
us in colour as well as in form, they would say the same thing, 
for it is the same chlamys in metal or stone as is described in 
prose by the historians. And just as we know that their horses, 
wherever represented, are white, so we know that their robes, 
flying in the wind, are red. It has not, however, been so 
commonly recognised that the reason why the robes are red, lies 
in the fact that the Twins are personifications of the lightning, 
being either Sons of Zeus, or Sons of Thunder, or Children of the 
Sky, or whatever other title may express their superhuman 
affinities. Suppose, then, we start from the statement that red 
is the proper colour for the lightning, and illustrate that state- 
ment by reference: aw 

(i.) To the colour ascribed to the thunder-bird who is the 
theriomorphic representative of thunder and lightning. 

(ii.) To the colour ascribed to the anthropomorphic representation 
of'the deity who controls the thunder. 

(iii.) To the priests and human representatives of the aforesaid 
deities. 

If all thése developments of the idea of thunder and lightning 
tell the same story of colour, we shall have little doubt as to the 
meaning of that colour when it appears in the raiment of the 
Heavenly Twins. 

We begin, then, with the thunder-bird. And first of all we 
will select some cases of savage tribes who have evolved the idea 
of the thunder-bird. Suppose we take the Zulus. In Callaway’s 
Religious System of the Amazulu, we have the views of the 
native Zulus expressed as far as possible in their own words; 
thus they say:* ‘‘ There is a bird of heaven; it too is killed; 
“it comes down when the lightning Strikes the earth, and remains 
*“ on the ground,” upon which the following explanation is given 

*p. x19. 


. 
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in detail, and the description includes, inter alia, the colour of 

- the theriomorph of the heaven or lightning (the same word com- 
monly covers sky, thunder, and lightning amongst African tribes). 
The comment, then, is as follows :— 


“ The bird of heaven is a bird which is said to descend from the 
sky when it thunders, and to be found in the neighbourhood of the 
place where the lightning has struck. The heaven-doctors place 
a large vessel of amasi mixed with various substances near a pool, 
such as is frequently met with on the tops of hills : this is done to 
attract the lightning that it may strike in that place. The doctor 
remains at hand watching, and when the lightning strikes the 
bird descends and he rushes forward and kills it. It is said to 
have a red bill, red legs, and a short red tail like five: its feathers 
are bright and dazzling, and it is very fat.” . 


So much for the Zulus. Now let us try the Red Indians of 
North America. -We still find the belief in the thunder as a 
bird very widely diffused among them, generally in the form 
that the thunder is the sound of his wings, -and the lightning 
the sparkles from his eyes, or the light struck from the tracks. 
Here nothing is said about the colour; but we shall find plenty 
of colour indications elsewhere. ; 

For instance, amongst the Lillooet Indians of British Columbia 
we find the following beliefs :—* g 


“ Some describe the thunder-bird as being like the ruby-throated 
humming-bird, and of about the same size. Others describe the 
thygger as a bird about one metre in length. On its head it has 
a large crest, like that of the blue jay, but standing far backward. 
Its body is blue and its throat.red. It raises its feathers up and 
down, like a ruffled grouse or a turkey. When it turns its head 
from side to side, as it does when angry, fire darts from its eyes, ° 
which is the lightning. When it alights on earth a gale begins to 
blow. The Indians claim that it was seen in the mountains near 
Pemberton some years ago. The humming-bird is the friend of 
the thunder.t Some of the Lower Lillooet Indians ssay that the 
thunder is a man. It is said that he was seen on the Lower 
Lillooet river some years ago during a heavy thunder-storm. 
Each time a flash of lightning came he could be seen standing on 
one leg. His head and hair were red, and the hair stood out stiff 
from one side of his head.” 


Here the colour will be noted, not only for the humming-bird’s 
throat and for the unknown bird to whom he is related (not 
being the thunder exactly, but just his friend), whose throat also 
is red, but also because we have here amongst the Lillooet Indians 
the very transition from the theriomorphic to the anthropomorphic 
representation of the thunder; in which connection, we note that 


* Teit, The Lillooet Indians. 
ti.e., Not really the thunder-bird, though some think it be so. 
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when the thunder passes over from the ranks of birds to men, he 
carries his colour with him. So the red thunder-bird is American 
as well as Africap. Not very different is the account given by 
the Thompson Indians of British Columbia. According to them, 
‘The Thunder is said to be a bird a little larger than a grouse, 
“and of somewhat similar shape. Some describe the colour of 
“its plumage as wholly red; while others say that it resembles 
“the female blue grouse, but has large red bars above its eyes, 
'“ or has a red head, or some red in its plumage. The thunder- 
“ bird shoots arrows, using its wings like a bow. The rebound 
“of his wings in the air, after shooting, makes the thunder. For 
“this reason thunder is heard in different parts of the sky at 
% once, being the noise from each ‘wing. The arrow-heads fired 
“by the Thunder are found in many parts of the country. They 
“are of black stone and of very large size. Some Indians say 
“that lightning is the twinkling of the Thunder’s eyes, etc.” * 
But was he European as well as African or American? The 
answer to this question has been coming in, for some time past, 
from various quarters; chiefly from a perception of the existence 
of an ancient bird-cult, earlier than the anthropomorphic deities 
of Greece and Rome, and in particular, from the importance 
attached to the woodpecker in the early traditions of either 
civilisation. About thi§ there can be no doubt, as in Greek 
tradition the woodpecker antedates Zeus, and in Latin the same 
bird was honoured as Picus Feronius, and associated with the 
early history of Romulus and Remus. Some have explained 
the position of honour given to the Woodpecker, by supposing 
it to be the inventor of the fire-stick, from its habit of drilling 
into trees in search of its food; and it has been brought into 
coftact with the Prometheus legends on this hypothesis. But 
this is not quite the complete explanation, however closely 
lightning and the origin of fire may be connected. For this 
woodpeckef is not only the predecessor of Zeus, but he is the 
predecessor of Zeus’ eagle; and this means that another therio- 
morph must be held to intervene between the Woodpecker and 
Zeus, and this is, as everyone knows, a thunder-bird with the 
lightnings in his talons; and even if the eagle were not there 
as a connecting link, the thunderous character of Jupiter is so 
well-known, that it will be hard to describe his predecessor in any 
other terms; in other words, the original woodpecker was a 
thunder-bird. 

But was he red in colour? The answer is that almost all the 
woodpeckers are distinguished by réd heads or by red feathers. 
The Woodpecker that was the predecessor of Zeus is probably 
the great black woodpecker. Its head is a brilliant red. 


*Teit, The Thompson Indians of British Columbia, pp. 338 sqq. 
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It may, then, be taken for granted that the woodpecker had 
already been recognised-as a thunder-bird by the colour of his 
head: Some would add that he was also a firesbird, on account 
of his drilling holes in trees after the manner of a fire-stick. This. - 
may be-possible;- it is not always easy to tell whether a bird 
with red crest or plumage is looked upon as a fire-bird or a 

‘lightning-bird, or both. For example, was the Robin-red- 
breast a fire-bird or a thunder-bird? The evidence is abundant. 
„and interesting that it was a fire-bird, but I strongly suspect that, 
_as the identification was made solely on the ground of colour 
and without any thought of fire-drill, it was regarded also 
as a lightning-bird. And in this connection we must not object 
to. the smallness of the bird,’ as though it were thereby dis? . 
qualified from discharging the functions which seem to belong 
more properly to the eagle of Zeus; for we have already seen 
the ruby-throated humming-bird acting as thunder to the 
American Indians; and one writer on Adern Folk-lore* was 
actually shown the nest of the Thunder, and was surprised at its ` 
minuteness. So the Robin is not excluded, nor even his constant 
companion, the Wren. As a bringer of fire, the Robin appears 
in the curious story. told by Swainson, Folk-lore of British Birds,+ 
that an old woman, a native of Guernsey, ‘‘ declared that the 
“robin was the first who brought fire to Guernsey, and that, in 
$ crossing the water, his feathers were singed, and his breast has 

“remained red ever since.” .She added, ‘‘my mother had a 

“ great generation for the robin, for what should we have done 

“without fire?” It would be easy to bring forward other 
cases of the folk-lore explanations of the red plumage of birds. 
For instance it can be shown that Greece and Rome had other: 
thunder-birds besides the woodpecker. If the woodpecker was ` 
honoured in Rome, and, as recent ‘investigation has.shown, in 

“Crete in the earliest times; there is also evidence that ‘the cock 
was worshipped as a thunder-bird in Sparta and elsewhere. ` For 
example, in the Spartan Dioscuri reliefs, we find the cock in 
evidence from the third century B.C. onwards, which suggests 
that the cock had become the cult-animal in the worship of the 
great Twin brethren. In the great votive relief to the Dioscuri 
at-Verona, in which Argenidas expresses his devotion for a safe 
return from a sea voyage, a cock is perched on the rocks over- 

-hanging the harbour where the returned ship rides at anchor. 
Mr. A. B. Cook has also shown that a cock was connected with the 
worship of Zeus Felchanos, where the second name; under its 
equivalent Vulcanus makes & iairly certain that the deity covered 


* Catlin, Life among the Indians, p. 166. 
: tp 16. 
For the Spartan Reliéfs see Tod & Wace, Cat. of Sparta Museum, p. 113, etc. 
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“of the manly collegian. Nobody carried further that fashion- 
‘able exclusiveness which prescribes the narrow local limits 
“of gentility and denounces all as Vandal beyond its bounds. 
.« . . . He wasa consummate tuft-hunter, with an air of the 
“ most daring independence, to the preservation of which (i.e., his 
‘daring independence, or an air of it, and not of an ‘embryo 
“ “baronet or earl’) he usually sacrificed a friend a term.” 

The curious thing is that, though he thus misquotes Lister, Jesse 
himself avows his disbelief in Brummell’s ‘‘ cutting an old school- ` 
‘ fellow and a friend a term.’’? That is in Chapter I., and in 
Chapter III. he again misquotes Lister’s words. It is ill 
“breaking a butterfly ’’—or even a magpie—‘‘ upon the wheel,” 
but Jesse certainly does seem to show a certain jealousy ofe 
Brummell’s reputation, not only in the passages he has chosen 
to adopt, but in the still more favourable ones to Brummell, 
which it appears as if he had abstained from quoting because 
of their tendtncy to swell the credit side of Brummell’s pass-book 
to posterity. 

The following passage would certainly seem to deserve attention 
as throwing light upon Brummell’s character : 


cc 


‘There are many roads to notoriety. Trebeck began with 
dress, but he soon relinquished that as unworthy or untenable. 
He scorned to share his fame with his tailor. . . . As it was 
his ambition to be inimitable, he found it much better to shun 
these outward peculiarities, and trust alone to the ‘ nameless grace 
of polished ease,’ which he really possessed in a remarkable 
degrees . . . He had sounded the gullibility of the world, 
knew the precise current value of pretension, and soon found him- 
self the acknowledged umpire, the last appeal, of many contented 
followers. Imitators he loved much, but to baffle them more. He 
loved to turn upon the luckless adopters of his last folly, and ste 
them precipitately back out of the scrape into which himself had 
led them. . . . Originality was his idol. He wished to 
astonish, even if he did not amuse, and had rather say a „silly thing 
than a commonplace one. He was led by this sometimes even to 
approach the verge of rudeness and vulgarity; but he had consider- 
able tact and a happy hardihood, which. generally carried him 
through the difficulties into which his fearless love of originality 
brought him. Indeed, he well knew that what would, in the 
present condition of his reputation, be scouted in anybody else, 
would pass current with the world in him. Such was the far- 
famed and redoubtable Brummell.” 


Another source of knowledge somewhat neglected (except 
by Mr. Lewis Melville) on this subject has been Lady Hester 
Stanhope’s conversation recorded by her physician, Dr. 
Méryon. If ever a woman possessed the peculiar bent of 
character or brain which might entitle her to claim an insight 
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“ down to a pair of shoes—always remembering the less useful 
not mentioned anything that she positively must do, Trebeck 
replies: ‘“‘ Ah, well, I can reduce all to a very small compass. You 
“ must be an archeress in the summer and a skater in the winter, 
` “and play well at billiards all the year; and if you do these 
“extremely well my admiration will have no bounds.” 

If the reader, remembering that these words were written a 
century before the author of The Importance of being Earnest and 
‘Mr. Bernard Shaw had taught their generation the last inversions 
of paradoxical irony„ does not feel that Lister has disclosed 
to him something of the social secret of Brummell, let him go to 
Harriette Wilson’s suppressed Memoirs and see if Brummell’s talk 
there seems more like a direct revelation of his enigmatic 
personality. Her gossip, if it sheds no illumination upon 
Brummell’s actual conversation, at least lays bare the facts of his 
pecuniary transactions with Meyler, which immediately preceded 
his departure from England and earned Meyler the ‘sobriquet of 
“ The Dandy-killer.’’ The simplicity of his dress at the meridian 
of his fame is confirmed by Jesse and by the Rev. George Crabbe, 
who says: ‘‘ He was dressed as plain as any man in the field at the 
“ Belvoir Hunt, and the manly, and even dignified, expression 
“of his countenance ill accorded: with the implication the nickname 
“ (beau or dandy) conveyed.” 

Now I am sorry to have to say it of Jesse, for gratitude is due to 
him for preserving to us many facts of Brummell, but he has 
misquoted and garbled Lister between inverted commas in a way 
that makes us suspect he never quite forgave Brummdil’s remark 
upon his black-and-white check waistcoat, ‘‘ Pardon me, my dear 
*“‘ Jesse, but you are very like a magpie ” ; and he has proved the 
insight of his patron by picking him to pieces, and by stealing and 
disfiguring Lister’s phrases. Jesse writes thus: ‘‘ From Eton he 
“ went to Oxford and entered at Oriel College. Here, according to 
“ Mr. Lister, in Granby, he rapidly progressed in the exclusive 
“ habits to which he had shown himself predisposed; the little that 
+ your work the better.” Upon Caroline’s objection that he had 
“remained of schoolboy frankness was quickly thrown aside in 
“his violent desire to be perfectly correct. . . . The plan 
“€ which he acted upon was to make intimacies with men of high rank 
“Cand connections: he was a consummate tuft-hunter, and to the 

. “ preservation of an embryo baronet or earl, he fancied it necessary 
“© to sacrifice a friend a term.”’ Will it be believed that this is Jesse’s 
editing and paraphrasing of what follows: ‘‘ He repaired to Oxford, 
“ and never did anyone glide with more ease and rapidity from the 
“ blunt, unceremonious, ‘ hail-fellow-well-met’ manner of the 
«t schoolboy inte the formal nonchalance and measured cordiality 
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novel of Granby Brummell is painted ad vivum (as the old 
engravers used doggedly to latinise it) in “‘ Trebeck ”? Brummell 
himself admitted the justice of the portrait, saying to Jesse: 
“ Lister must have known those who were intimate with me.” 
Trebeck on his first appearance, late for dinner, glides into his seat 
next to Caroline, who observed that he wore a dress in no way 
distinguishable from that of ten thousand others, ‘‘ that he kad 
“ neither chains nor rings ” (we think of young Disraeli a few years, 
later literally ‘‘ hung in chains ” as though to qualify him for che 
part of the unrepentant thief, to whose descendant Dan O’Conrell 
brutally likened him), “that his head was not fixed at any 
t particular angle, and that the quiet and almost careless tie of àis 
“cravat plainly showed that he had neither studied ‘ Nezk- 
‘** clothiana,’ nor believed in the maxim that ‘ starch makes zhe 
é man.’ 39 

This is a Jittle difficult to reconcile with the familiar story of 
Brummell’s valet’s armful of cravats and ‘“‘ some of our failures ” ! 
Unless the failures were the valet’s own palmed off under the 
sovereign ‘‘our’’—for is it probable that the witty and adroit 
Brummell would have been so heavy-fingered as to struggle after 
and fail to achieve the standard set in Luttrell’s lines ?— 


“ Have you toiled 

Till a week’s laundry has been spoiled, 
E’er round your neck in every fold, 
Exact the muslin has been rolled, 

e And dexterously in front combined, 
Has kept the proper set behind; 
Nor letting loose, nor pinning in 
One jot too much of cheek or chin? ” 


But we are digressing from Caroline’s observation in Granby. 
‘There was nothing supercilious or affected in his manner, 
“which was totally free from all peculiarity. As for his 
‘‘person it was neither plain nor handsome, but there was 
“an air of intelligence and subdued satire, and an intuitive 
“ quickness in his eye, in the short glance which he bestowed 
“upon her, which rather restored him to her estimation.” 
The talk falls upon ‘‘accomplishments,’’ and these are 
what Trebeck allows to be tolerable: ‘‘You may flay 
“and waltz with one hand, and dance as little as you think 
“ convenient. You may draw caricatures of your intimate frierds. 
“You may not sing a note of Rossini; nor sketch gate-posts and 
“ donkeys after nature. You may sit to a harp, but you need not 
“play it. You must not paint miniatures, nor copy Swiss 
“costumes. But you may manufacture anything—from a cap 
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“ Le Dandy, suprême incarnation de l’idée du Beau transportée 
dans la vie matérielle, celui qui dicte la forme et règle les 
manières. ’’—Baudelaire. 


“ Cest l’explication historique qui manque à. Brummell. . . 
ce qui fait le Dandy c’est l’indépendance.’’—B. d’Aurevilly. 


tia is over twenty years since a little paper appeared in Temple 
Bar on ‘‘ Dandyism,’’ with the first of the above mottoes, 
derived mainly from the writings of Baudelaire, Stendhal, and 
d'Aurevilly. Post (not, of course, propter) hoc, the legend of 
‘ Brummell, . like that of his great contemporary, Napoleon, 
has been swelling; and if his “last phase’? has not yet 
received its perfect literary setting in the golden phrase of 
a Rosebery, his influénce has shed its rays over the early 
t works ° of Lord Rosebery’s panegyrist, Mr. Max Beerbohm 
—for what is caricature if it is not the very shape of a man’s 
soul and character, seen through this muddy ang grotesque 
vesture of its bodily presentment? ` Jesse and Gronow have been 
re-printed and re-illustrated by Dighton’s and Cruikshank’s highly 
coloured. pictures, countless diluted volumes on beaux and - 
dandies have been issued,* and Brummell may still dispute 
the supremacy of the Regent in fashionable popularity as in the 
day when the Prince wore superfine and Mr. Brummell the Bath 
coating, and the latter had “ a trifle the preference.” And yet it 
might seem that a few of the best sources for a living picture of the 
undying dandy remain unexhausted; and some of these may be 
indicated to those of the rising generation interested in ‘that 
enigmatic phase of civilisation, bisarre comme le duel, known as 
‘* Dandyism.”’ 
First as to contemporary evidence. Why has no one completely 
followed the clue furnished by Jesse and d’Aurevilly that in Lister’s 


* Three noteworthy exceptions should be mentioned in Mr. Charles Whibley’s 
Lhe Pageantry of Life—a book conceived and executed in the true Dandiacal spirit 
—and letter; Mr. Lewis Melville’s The Beaux of the Regency, which practically 
exhausts the literature of Dandyism—except perhaps Balzac’s Za Vie Elégante, and 
Prince Piickler-Muskau and Mr. George S. Street’s Ghosts of Piccadilly—a work of 
singular charm and penetration. i 
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conscience. All denominations alike must thus discharge their 
duty of stewardship. 

Now and again, in special circumstances, there is exercise of the 
charity of the Church, by which the member of one denomination 
is given communion by another denomination, without prejudice 
to the claims of either body; and this love, overleaping its own 
barriers, is a prophecy of what shall be when we are all alike called 
to the marriage supper of the Lamb. But while we see in a glass 
darkly, and know only in part, we must accept our limitations and 

"train our love by the very restraints we place upon its exercise : we 

must be loyal to our respective stewardships, we must safeguard 
our own inheritance of truth. The one act of faith and worship 
which must be kept tenaciously by each of the separated bodies 
within the Church for its own members is that of the Lord’s Supper ; 
and the restriction of communion to their own members can be the 
more rigidly and the more hopefully maintained the more cordially 
they recognise that in the other denominations the ministers are 
duly called by man and graciously allowed by God to minister 
in the One Body, the One Bread. 


C. R. Davey BIGGS. 
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Anglicans can, then, no longer hold to the opinion that the non- 
episcopal bodies of Christians ‘‘ are claiming to do the Church’s 
“ work without having either the Church’s calling, or the Church’s 


-“ gifts? They are themselves integral parts of the Church; 


within each denomination its duly accredited ministers are the 
organs of the One Body, and when they make the memorial 
commanded by the Saviour they take their part in the One offering 
made by the One Church, they receive that Gift which is sought 
for thus by His command. They do not doubt, and we cannot 
doubt, the reality of their communions, and however much we feef 
in their presentation of the rite the lack of any claim to continuity 
with the past, their present fervour makes us glow. How often at 
our Own communions we use their communion hymns! 

But then the question still remains: ‘‘ Can we of the Episcopal 
“ succession, recognising the reality of the Lord’s Supper in non- 


` episcopal churches, partake of it with them?” We have laid 


down the principle of Comity with all its implications; we have 
established relations of concord which are deepening and 
advancing : can we not go on to the fulness of communion? 

And my answer is, that for the present we must be content with 
that reality of the communion in One Bread, One Body, which 
each of us experiences in our own denomination. Just because 
we are willing to recognise in the non-episcopal ministries a 
stewardship of the Divine mysteries as duly accredited for them 


. as ours is to us, we must do nothing which would in any degree 


on either side impair the prerogatives and responsibilities of that 
stewardship. And in Our Lord’s reply to Peter’s question it was 
in regard to the dispensation of the Eucharist that the stewardship 
was chiefly to be manifest. Peter said: ‘‘ Lord, speakest Thou this 
‘“ parable unto us, or even untoall?’’ And the Lord said: “ Who, 
“ then, is that faithful and wise steward whom his Lord shall set 
“over his household, to give them their portion of food in due 
‘© season.’” It is in the Lord’s Supper when, in the beautiful old 
phrase, we take the Sacrament together, that we realise and 
manifest that love of the brethren, which must, for its principal 
meaning, be love of those who belong to our particular denomina- 
tion, our particular branch of the Vine. Loyalty to our own 
particular aspect of Truth is, as we learnt from Professor Du Bose, 
the most important contribution we can make to that Unity which 
we all desire to hasten, and it is in and through communion that 
we are linked together with those who have received with us the 
deposit of truth which is our special trust. We could not desert, 
without seeming to disparage, our own Communion, and the more 
we prize our own position the more impossible it would be for us to 
take steps that would seem to weaken its unique claim upon our 
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said: “ When we first of all commenced to break bread on every 
“ first day in the week I heard some say that they thought the coming 
“so often to the table might take away the impressiveness of the 
“ Holy Feast. Well, I have scarcely ever missed a Sabbath now 
“these twenty years, and I. never was so impressed with the 
“ solemnity and sweetness of the Master’s Supper as I am now.” * 
The importance of this statement is that weekly communion was 
adopted as a regular practice at the Tabernacle, when in the 
Established Church it was regarded as a peculiar badge of 
+ Romanism.” But what did this weekly Feast mean to Spur- 
geon? In 1875, he said: “ That communion table, what means 
“it but ‘God with us’? Oh, how often in the breaking of the 
“ bread and the pouring forth of the wine in the memory of His 
‘atoning death, have we enjoyed His real presence, not in a 
“ superstitious but in a spiritual sense, and found the Lord Jesus 
“to be ‘God with us.’’?+ And in 1879, preaching from 
the text ‘‘My Flesh is meat indeed and My Blood is drink 
“indeed,” he had said: “I would have you note that Our 
“Lord must be to us meat and drink, and meat is not 
“intended to look at but to feed on. I heard the other day that 
“in a certain Socinian place of worship they have gone the length 
“ of setting the bread and wine on the table for the people to look 
“at, but they suppose that it is quite unnecessary that they should 
“actually eat and drink. It is fittingly done of them; that is 
“consistent with their creed. They have no Christ to feed 
‘upon. . . f 

Better kitown, probably, than this teaching of Spurgeon’s is that 
given by the Presbyterian divine, Dr. Milligan, in his book on the 
“ Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood of Our Lord”’ (p. 265). 
“ With the exception of a comparatively small number in recent 
“ times (the) members (of the Church) have never been able to rest 
“in the idea that the Sacrament of the Supper is simply a memorial 
“of the death of Christ. They have beheld in it, in ome sense or 
“another, an offering which they make to God as well as a 
“ remembrance of what God has done for them. . . . Christ 
“ Himself, spiritually present with them, is the life of their souls: 
“ His body and blood there given them are the substance of their 
“ feast, and living in Him, and obtaining in Him pardon, peace, 
“and strength, they transact here below what He is transacting in 
“the heavenly Sanctuary. In the Sacrament of the Supper, in 
“ short, they offer themselves in Him Who is now and for ever an 
“ offering to the Father.” 


* Sermons, vol. 28, p. 151. 
+ Sermons, vol. 21, P. 717. 
t Sermons, vol. 25, p. III. 
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ministers of any denomination are the competent ministerial organs 


of that Body. If the Baptists, for instance, are an integral part -~ 


of the Body of Christ, then a duly accredited Baptist minister has 
the functions of ministry in the One Body. The fact that his 
credentials are not recognised by the Anglican no more affects their 
regularity and power for his own flock than the fact that our 
Anglican credentials are not recognised by Latins or Orthodox 
affects their regularity and power for their ministry to Anglicans. - 
“And so we apply, to the non-episcopal ministries Father 
Benson’s words*: ‘“It is not we who consecrate the bread antl 
“wine. There is only One Priest in the Church of God, 
“One Victim, One Altar. The priest who celebrates can 
e*‘ neither help the miracle nor can he nullify it. However 
= ae he believes in the sacramental change, that change 
‘ is just the same as if he believes it most fully. . . . We must 
“realise that it is by the power of the Holy Ghost descending from . 
‘‘ Heaven at Pentecost that:we are called to consecrate the bread 
“and wine, and make them channels of mediatorial grace by their 
‘“‘ identification with the mediatorial Head of the Covenant.” 
Apply also this statement of Bishop Gore: ‘‘ The Eucharist is 
“a sacrifice because in it the Christian Church—the great priestly 
‘“ body and soul of the world—exercises her privilege of sonship 
“‘in free approach toe the Father in the Name of Christ.’ ¢ 
You see that from either side, whether you approach down- 
wards from the Head with Father Benson, or upwards from 
the members with Bishop Gore, the ministers are sheerly 
ministerial, nothing depends on their personal qbalifications 
` or beliefs, everything on their official position. It follows 
that if the Holy Communion be “the act of the whole 
‘«Church,” and the non-episcopal denominations are an integral 
part of the whole Body of the Church, then the duly accredited 
ministers of the non-episcopal denominations have their place, in 
their own: denominations, as the organs of the One Body, through 
‘which ‘‘ the miracle of sacramental change ” is effected and “‘ the 

(  “‘ sacrifice of the whole Church ” presented. 
Thus, as a matter of logic, the non-episcopal communities 
. are in a position to have the Communion, and we can hardly 
question either the authority of their ministers or the spiritual 
reality of the gifts which those ministries convey. We must allow 
for the truth of their experience, the sincerity of their convictions. 
They must know what they believe. Consider Spurgeon’s 
incidental teaching to his congregation at the Tabernacle about the 
Holy Communion. Let me give three quotations. In 1882, he 

{ *Cowley Evangelist, July, 1907. 
+The Body of Christ, pp. 210-213. 
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“ contradict, nor opposites always oppose. What we want is 
“pot to surrender or abolish our differences, but to unite 
“and compose them. We need the trutheof every variant 
“ opinion and the light from every opposite point of view. The 
“least fragment is right in so far as it stands for a part of the truth. 
“Itis wrong only when, as so often, it elevates into a ground of 
‘ division from the other fragments just that which in reality fits 
‘fit to unite with and supplement them. . . . So let us agree 
“to disagree, if conscientiously we must, in all our manifold 
"u differences; and bringing all our differences together, let us see 
“if they are not wiser than we, and if they cannot, and will not, 
“ of themselves find agreement in a unity that is higher and vaster 
“than we.” i 

But in many quarters it is felt that we still come short. We do 
not reach the Psalmist’s ideal of unity if we cannot partake together 
at the same time and at the same board of the One Bread. 

There are, however, two objections which must first be met: 

(1) The non-episcopal communities are not in a position to have 

communion at all. 

(2) They do not believe that what they receive is the Gift for 

which we look. 

To deal with the first point. Liddon, in the Preface already 
quoted, wrote: ‘‘ That which, in our befief and to our sorrow, the 
“ non-episcopal ministries lack is a share in any of those privileges 
“which depend upon a ministry duly constituted by Christ our 
“Lord; gspecially do they lack the precious Sacrament of His 
“ Body and Blood.’ There is something startling in this certainty 
about matters which are in the Hand of God. It might have been 
thought that just because the non-episcopal communities belonged 
to the Soul of the Church they would have, at least, a share in that 
which is by all accounts food for the soul, the dpros émovo.os, the 
Bread which cometh down from Heaven and giveth life to the 
world. Look at it from a point of view suggested tô us by Our 
Lord Himself. Here are the children of the Heavenly Father, 
coming as well as they know how, to do that which the Saviour 
commanded to be done: they are asking for the daily Bread, the 
living Bread which came down from Heaven. Do they receive that 
which they seek and ask for, or does the Heavenly Father give them 
a stone? There can be but one answer! 

This, however, it may be said, is sheer sentiment. Let us look 
at it logically. Can anyone say why we should accept the claim 
of the non-episcopal ministries to preach and baptise, and why 
we should refuse their claim to administer the Communion? The 
One Body consists of all the baptised, no matter by what ministry 
they have been baptised, and the properly qualified, duly accredited, 
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for mutual disparagement or suspicion, it has been possible to 
build up a large structure of co-operation. This co-operation has 
been extended step by step, from its earliest and most easy 
experiments in translation ‘or revision, to work in hospitals and 
schools, and even to the preparation of missionary agents, not 
excepting those who were to be ordained. The work of the Student 
Missionary Volunteer Union has been at once the most striking 
fruit and the most fruitful source of the habit of co-operation based 
on the principle of Comity, and it has led up through its various 
conferences, aided by a series of similar experiments in joint effort,” 
to the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh, in 1910, which 
was so striking an exhibition of Christian Concord. 

* All over the country the Edinburgh experience is being 
reproduced in the separate localities by their Concord Associations, 
which bring Christians of all types who are willing to work together 
into fellowship for prayer, study, and the promotign of such 
Christian and philanthropic enterprises as do not rouse: into 
activity denominational antagonisms. ‘It has been found possible 
to unite in prayer, not only in private for pastoral and missionary 
work, but publicly on such occasions as the Coronation of their 
Majesties, or in thanksgiving for their safe return from India. On 
St. David’s day a Roman Catholic joined with Anglicans and Free 
Churchmen’ in presenting an address to the Prince of Wales. 
Much of this Concord is a direct outcome of the wonderful Call, 
from Roman Catholics, Anglicans, and Free Churchmen, to 
Prayer on Whit Sunday, 1905; and in view of the part which 
Bishop Gore took in organising that Call to Prayer ft was not 
surprising that he should also assist in the Edinburgh Conference. 
He was only carrying out what he had laid down in his book on 
Orders and Unity (p. 206): ‘‘ At home we shall make the most of 
““ our opportunities of co-operation with-Nonconformists for social 
“and philanthropic objects. We shall not only pray ourselves, 
“ but join with our fellow Christians in prayer, whenever we can 
‘on really neutral grounds, for the promotion of the Kingdom 
“of Christ. . . . Interdenominational action is possible, but 
“ not what is undenominational. We should encourage all men to 
“ be as definitely and consistently as possible members not only 
“* of the Church of Christ in general, but also of the particular body 
“to which in good conscience they belong.” This programme of 
Bishop Gore’s, as followed out-by the Concord Associations, 
manifests on this side of the Atlantic what on the other side 
was so well stated by Professor Du Bose:* ‘The one great 
. “lesson that must forerun and make ready the Christian 
“‘unity of the future is this: that contraries do not necessarily 


* The Gospel in the Gospels, preface pp. ix., xi. 
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many who would have been startled if they had been brought up 
abruptly face to face with its implications. The implications are 
that an Independent, Baptist, or Methodist minigtry is as effeczive 
an instrument for the salvation of souls as the Anglican, secure 
of its own validity through the apostolic succession of its Bishops. 
And there can be little doubt that these implications would cause 
grave searchings of heart to persons who have been brought up in 
such a view of the necessity of the Episcopate as was laid dowr. by 
Dr. Liddon. But to these may be commended the statement made 
*with such candour and caution by the present Principal of Pusey 
House. ‘‘ The Church of England is shown by the careful pains 
“ taken to secure the continuance of an Episcopal ministry, to have 
“ regarded a non-episcopal ministry as at least lacking in securitys 
“while the Twenty-third Article was so drawn as to avoid an 
“ explicit statement that there can be no lawful ministry without 
‘‘abishop.”’* Dr. Stone goes on to point out that ‘‘ Hooker stopped 
“ short of asserting the absolute necessity of Episcopacy,” and 
refers to these passages: ‘‘ Neither God’s being author of laws for 
*“ government of His Church, nor His committing them unto Scrip- 
‘ture, is any reason sufficient wherefore all churches should for 
“ever be bound to keep them without change.” ‘‘ The wisdom of 
“God . . . shineth . . . most in the manifold and yet 
“ harmonious dissimilitude of those ways, whereby His Church 
“ upon earth is guided from age to age, throughout all generat:ons 
“of men.” “Another extraordinary kind of vocation is, when 
“the exigence of necessity doth constrain to leave the usual ways 
“of the Church, which otherwise we would willingly keep : where 
“the Church must needs have some ordained, and neither hath 
“nor possibly can have a bishop to ordain, in case of such 
“ necessity, the ordinary institution of God hath given oftentimes 
“and may give place.”’+ Thus the Church of England left the door 
open in its sixteenth century formularies for the recognition of non- 
episcopal ministries as being within the Church. Was not this door 
propped open in the next century by the Act of Toleration? Houses 
of Parliament, which were entirely Episcopalian, gave freedom of 
ministry and worship to those who rejected the theory and practice 
of Episcopacy, and this without it being impossible for the 
Episcopal organisation to cover the ground. Hence, if the 
implications of Comity are to be accepted in the mission field, 
from! which, indeed, it would be impossible, now, to dislodge them, 
ought they not to be frankly accepted at home? 
Consider some of the results of such acceptance. 
On the basis of Comity, where there was no room or justification 


* Darwell Stone, The Christian Church, p. 229. 
+ E.P. IIL, x., 8, xi., 9; VIII., xiv., ii. 
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Often it has crossed my own mind that the ecclesiastical position 
of the non-episcopal communions may be illustrated by what we 
‘see in a thorn hedge when it is being remade and strengthened. 
The hedger will bring down his bill with terrific force on the thorn- 
stock and almost sever it from the root a few inches above the 
ground, then press it down in a horizontal position and leave it to 
grow, which it does. Although connected now with the root by, 
-it may be, the merest ribbon of bark, along that frail connection 
the sap travels securely, and in due course we see the stock, which $ 
had been almost severed, putting out its fresh shoots and leaves, 
and contributing, just because of its drastic handling, to the 
strength of the hedge. So the Christian bodies which were severed 
from episcopal tradition at the time of the Reformation, retaining 
nothing but their inheritance .of baptismal grace and its con- 
Sequents, have developed their own ministerial organisation, both 
for the Word and the Sacraments, on lines similar in, character, 
if different in name, from those of the ‘“historic’’ churches. 
Having been forced by circumstances, or by their experience of it, 
to reject Episcopacy, they still have so much of the Power of the 
Keys left as to open the door into the ‘Kingdom of Heaven by 
administering Baptism, and thereby admitting their converts into 
the Fellowship of Christ’s One Mystical Body. Does it not follow 
that in their membership’ of that Body they receive the Gifts of 
the Spirit imparted once and for all to that Body at Pentecost, 
and may they not, justifiably, claim to have received His guidance 

in their development of their respective ministries ? d 

The ground is now cleared for consideration of two problems : 

(1) If the Hand of Providence can be traced, overruling the 
divisions and blessing the self-extension of the non-episcopal 
bodies to the salvation of unnumbered souls all over the world, 
ought we not to accept those divisions as helps to truer and vaster 
perspective of the manifold Wisdom of God in the building up of 
His Son’s Mystical Body ? 

(2) If non-episcopal ministry is an integral part of the Church, - 
being used for its extension and upbuilding, ought we not to inter- 
change our ministry and welcome “‘ joint communion ’’ ? 

Let us deal first with the recognition of the -non-episcopal bodies 
as integral branches of the Church. - And here we must admit that 
our action has gone far ahead of our theory, especially in the 
mission field. The ‘‘ Comity ” inaugurated by Bishop Selwyn 
was the mutual recognition, by the different evangelistic agencies 
at work in the South Pacific, of spheres in which each should be 
left-alone without rivalry or embarrassment from their neighbours. 
This principle at once made a powerful appeal to the generosity of 
the Christian conscience, and won approval and adoption from 
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Anglican authorities as Bishop Forbes and Dr. Liddon were hardly 
prepared to admit that there was room for controversy. Liddon 
wrote, for instance—and the passage reads mpst oddly in the 
preface to his sermon on “‘ A Father in Christ,” in which he defends 
the doctrine of the necessity of the Episcopate—‘‘If the non- 
“ episcopal bodies have no true orders, they have unquestionably 
“a true Baptism, supposing the matter and words of that 
‘Sacrament to be duly administered, since lay-baptism is of 
“ undoubted validity.” The words read oddly because there is a 
‘bold, and apparently unconscious, leap over the difficulty that the 
lay-baptism, which is of undoubted validity, is that of laymen who 
were in communion with bishops, and believed Episcopacy to be 
essential to the Church, whereas the baptism of non-episcopad 
bodies lacked that very important qualification. A much more 
satisfactory statement appeared in the Church Quarterly Review 
for October, 1887, pp. 25—27. ‘‘If a lay Churchman, who has 
“« never been ‘sent’ to baptise, nevertheless may baptise, it is but 
“a small step further, judged merely by the authority of 
‘commission,’ to allow that someone else, who has equally not 
“ been ‘sent,’ may do the same. For all baptised persons are in 
“some sense members of the Church, and dissenters may be 
“ supposed to have inherited from the mother whom they have 
“ forsaken such powers of baptising as belong to the laity of the 
“ Church, and to be handing them on with an increased 
“ irregularity, but still with a remote kind of validity. . . - 
“ It would be an intolerable doctrine that where irregular baptism 
“has been administered and received in all good faith, it should 
“be rendered absolutely nugatory by an error of which neither 
“ administrator nor recipient was conscious.” To me this is a 
much more satisfactory suggestion than that of Liddon, following 
St. Augustine, who says: ‘‘ They may belong to the Soul, if not 
“ the Body of Christ’s Church.” For Liddon seems to regard them 
as actually of ‘‘ the Body ” in a famous passage of his Bampton 
Lectures, where he is insisting, for a controversial purpose, on the 
increase of believers in Christ: ‘‘ The divisions of Christ’s Family, 
“lamentable and indeed in many ways disastrous as they are, 
“ must be ended, if at all, by the warmer charity and more fervent 
“ prayers of believing Christians. But meanwhile, do not these 
“ very divisions afford an indirect illustration of the extraordinary 
“ vitality of the new Kingdom? Has the Kingdom ceased to 
“enlarge its territory since the troubled times of the sixteenth 
“century? On the contrary, it is simply a matter of fact that since 
“that date its ratio of extension has been greater than at any 
“ previous period.’ * 


* Eleventh Edition, p. 124. 
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T HERE is at the present time no problem more interesting or° 
urgent for Christians than that of their mutual relations in 
the Church, the One Body of Christ; and it is the purpose of the ` 
present paper to discuss what line ought to be adopted. by 
Anglicans towards those from whom they are at present obliged to 
withhold communion because they have not been confirmed. In. 
this category we must class all the divisions of Christendom, other 
than the Orthodox and Papal, for though some of them, such as the 
Swedish, the Moravian, and Methodist Churches, have bishops, 
their episcopate is not such as could be accepted under the Chicago- 

Lambeth Quadrilateral. 

Yet these non-episcopal Christians, who form so large a part of 
the population of Scotland, Scandinavia, North and Central 
Europe, and the United’ States of America, have carried their 
Missions to the ends of the earth, and number among their 
adherents men of every clime and colour. And the question 
cannot but rise: ‘‘ How far, how fully, are the non-episcopal 
“ Christians members of the One Body of Christ?” ° This, of 
course, raises the question of the validity—as it is called—of their 
baptism, their ministry of that Sacrament by which members of the 
human race are made members of Christ. There has been a very 
strong tradition all through Church history that baptism might, in 
emergency, be ministered by Christians who were not in Holy 
Orders, but; of course, until the Reformation this tradition carried 
with it, and was based on, the belief that the Christians who thus 
in emergency ministered Holy Baptism were members of a com- 
munity governed by Bishops with clear succession from the 
Apostles. After the Reformation we get Christians, who in some 
cases were deprived against their own. will of Episcopal’ govern- 
ment but in others rejected Episcopal government -with the 
utmost scorn, baptising persons, and claiming to admit them 
thereby into membership of the same Body of Christ as that 
in which Episcopacy was an essential. And it is not to be 
wondered at, that since the Reformation there have been divergent 
views held as to the “‘ validity ” of this non-episcopal baptism ; but 
the controversy has always ended in its being accepted, and such 
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best in the world—for character. The weak, the dissipated, the 
frivolous, are soon found out and labelled. - The rest form a society 
of men and women upright and hard-conditioned, who are 
accustomed to keep themselves in training fof all eventualicies; 
Sportsmen and sportswomen who, whilst they enjoy life to the full, 
respond constantly and ungrudgingly to the many sacrifices India 
demands of them, and who recognise without dismay the ever- 
present possibility of sacrificing all for the great country to which 
they have devoted their lives. To them the past glorious traditions 
.of Anglo-India are the ideals and incentives of the present; to 
many of them they are a matter of personal inheritance; deeds 
which it is their pride to remember were performed by their own 
forebears; the records they bequeath as a precious heirloom 
to their children. It is with the lives and characters of 
these English men and women that Anglo-Indian Society—so often 
and so ignorantly slandered—is built up. They are the pillars 
which are*at once its support and its ornament, and it is in their 
clean, strong hands that the fame of the great Indian Empire rests. 


L. C. RICKETTS. 
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have been universally judged to have no equals in the world at the 
tremendous task they have set themselves to carry out. 

Weare accustomed to tall theoretically of society as representing 
the family on a latger scale, and perhaps nowhere does it come so 
near to being a fact as it does in the social circle of Anglo-India. 
There, set against the background of the diversity of type of the 
dark-skinned races of Hindostan, the strong kindred likeness of 
the great white family stands out conspicuous. British born and 
bred, having imbibed the same traditions, acquired the same 
prejudices, trained in the same schools and universities, been* 
subject to the same laws and customs, and worshipping the same 
God, their differences and. divisions appear as matters only of 
degree. Living under the peculiar conditions of their exile, such 
differences as there may be have a tendency to sink out of sight, 
and such opposing terms as Radical and Conservative, Anglican 
and Catholic, High Churchman and Nonconformist, are apt to 
lose much of their significance and all their controversial’bitterness. 
Chief among the influences which help to unite the members of 
this unique family is the fact that all are working for the same 
object, and all are animated by the same spirit of pride in ruling 
and keeping their vast and splendid dependency for the honour of 
the larger family—the Nation. 

Anglo-Indian Society is thus bound together by one of the 
strongest ties that make for human fellowship, namely, community 
of interest and experience. In a society thus formed, where all 
enjoy the same advantages and labour under the same disabilities, 
and where nobody is regarded as a stranger whose name; position, 
and pay can’be seen at a glance in the lists of the Army or of the 
Civil Service, it is not surprising that there should exist between 
its members a bond of sympathy and good-fellowship which unites 
alike the tried friends of yesterday and the barest acquaintances. 
of to-day. It is a bond which attaches itself often unconsciously 
round those, between whom, under other skies and in other circum- 
stances, there might be little sympathy or regard, but which in 
times of joy or trouble proves itself in numberless acts of kindness 
and generosity. Once to experience this is never to forget. In 
England, where the figures of custom and convention stand 
guard on either side of our hall-door, times of sickness and sorrow 
are the very moments when our friends must stand aside. The 
door is barred; they cannot enter if they would. In India it is 
happily otherwise. 

To the casual observer, as to the man or woman of superficial 
` character, Anglo-Indian Society may appear merely as an 
ingenious contrivance for the creation of perpetual amusement. 
But the reality is very different. It forms a testing-ground—the 
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consequently between the type of men they produce, seems to lie 
in the fact that, whilst the soldier may be clever, the Indian civilian 
must be so; and whilst it matters not at all tg the Civil Servant 
whether he is a devoted sportsman or athlete, it is of the very 
greatest importance to the regimental officer that he should be 
either or both. The Indian civilian is almost invariably hard- 
worked, often over-worked. His leave is scanty, and hard to get. 
He is usually overwhelmed with ever-accumulating paper work, 
The general impression he creates is of a man who is over- 
‘strained, in a groove, and cramped. The stereotyped complaint 
against the soldier is, of course, that his outlook on life is narrowed 
to the focus of ‘‘ the regiment ” or the ‘‘ Staff,” and that he can 
only talk polo and sport. 

As a natural consequence of this similarity of type it follows that 
English Society in India has its very obvious limitations. It is 
insular to a degree, and divides itself almost automatically into 
cliques and sets. Conversation really worth listening to is seldcm 
heard; the horror universally felt of “ talking shop ”’ preverts 
much that it would be interesting to hear from ever being said, and 
the talk of the dinner table usually degenerates into what is 
contemptuously known as “‘ station gup.” It is astonishing hcw 
quickly all interest in home politics appears to be lost by the 
majority of men and women who have spent a few years in India. 
Local events, in themselves of the most trivial importance, seem 
to inspire a far greater interest and concern than such questions es 
Fiscal Reform, or the change in the Government which may be 
agitating their brethren at home. They glance through their 
Indian newspapers and seem content with no broader survey of 
“ Welt-politik.”” Many never take in a daily paper at all. They 
study the English illustrated papers and are well informed on the 
subject of the latest theatrical news, and such literature, supple- 
mented by an occasional novel from the club, appears to suffice 
the majority. The libraries of the station clubs enable us to gauge 
with fair accuracy the literary taste of Anglo-Indian society. 
About three-fifths of the books in these clubs are works of fiction: 
the small remainder are usually volumes of sport, travel, Indian 
history, and Indian biography. 

In extenuation, it must be remembered that English Society, in 
India is not a quiet harbour of refuge where great intellects may 
anchor and mature philosophies or write epics. It is a society 
composed of magnificent_working men who can govern and who 
can fight, and who, through stress and strain of much 
responsibility, much conflict \with prejudice and ignorance, with 
barbarous hordes on their frontier, with climate and with sickness, 
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totally absent, and that there is also wanting that very real and 
wholesome restraint which a household of English servants 
undoubtedly tends to impose upon the liberties of social intercourse 
among self-respecting people. 

But however true to Anglo-Indian life such men and such women 
may be, it cannot be too emphatically urged that they are not typical 
of English Society in India. They forma small minority whom the 
exceptional conditions of their: environment invest with an 
‘unfortunate notoriety. There is the great, unsung majority. 
They are overlooked, or taken for granted, but for India’s eternab 
good they are there none the less. From them you learn the 
paradox that nothing is more binding than separation. Their long 
enforced absences from each other seem only to awaken a longing 
for reunion, which serves as a perpetual stimulus to love. These 
men and women faithfully attached to one another and, as almost 
necessarily follows, devoted to their children, have been welded the 
more firmly together by the very circumstances and sttrroundings 
that have made shipwreck of others. The fact of their exile, of their 
separations, and of the exigencies of the climate, have only served 
as incentives to closer comradeship, whilst the laxity of public 
opinion, the exceptional temptations of opportunity, and of a gay 
and unconventional life, have created in‘them a wholesome, 
unspoken fear which keeps them constantly alive to danger, and 
forms their truest safeguard and protection. India is, without 
doubt, an excellent training school for matrimony. It fosters a 
strong spirit of interdependence between husband and wife, and at 
the same time demands a vigorous self-reliance front both. A 
woman’s capacity to stand alone is often exercised by the force of 
ordinary circumstances in India, as it seldom is in England except 
under misfortune. 

` A marked feature of English Society in India is the similarity , 
of type. Everybody is a worker, nobody is idle, and scarcely 
anyone is.rich. For those who live anywhere but in.Calcutta, 
Madras, or Bombay, or any other big mercantile centre, society 
divides its attention wholly between the officers of the Army and the 
members of the Indian Civil Service. Necessarily, therefore, the 
type is limited and, generally speaking, invariable. The military 
man in India is, as a rule, of little account unless he is a good 
sportsman, using that'expression in its widest sense; whereas the 
Indian civilian inevitably, by virtue of his service, or, to be more 
accurate, by virtue of his examinations, carries with him the 
reputation for brains. oe 

There are, of course, and it is a mere truism to say so, many 
clever men in the Army and mapy sporting men in the Civil 
Service, but the difference between the two services, and 
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English Society in the Hill stations is more varied and more 
lively than in the Plains. Everybody there is prompted to be gay 
if only because they are ona holiday. The insupportable summer- 
heat, the dust, the worry, and the dry routine have been left 
thousands of feet below, and there are two months perhaps in which 
to indulge in coolness and blessed idleness and amusement. There, 
in the sight of the snows, are collected in the midst of the green and 
the trees and the flowers, all the fair women of Anglo-India who 
have been driven up by the summer heat. What wonder, then, 
“that there should be much innocent gaiety, some frivolity, and here 
and there a man and a woman who have lost their heads? But let 
it be remembered by those—and there are many of them—who 
would throw stones, that there are glass-houses at home, in Londof 
and in the country, with which, happily, nothing in India—with all 
her temptations—can compare. 

In India jt is one of the conspicuous facts of social life that every- 
body knows everybody else’s affairs. Nothing that could affect the 
reputation of any member of the community ever passes unnoticed. 
No skeleton is ever permitted to rest in its cupboard. But, on the 
other hand, to counterbalance the healthy effect of the searching light 
of this publicity it must be admitted that there is a great laxity of 
that mainstay of all social morals and manners—public opinion. 
“Live and let live” might be the chdritable, but dangerously 
elastic, motto inscribed above the portals of Anglo-Indian society. 
This fact in itself is a temptation to many to test the stringency of 
some of the stricter customs and manners of society. But there is 
another and greater temptation to run counter to binding laws and 
customs, one which perhaps has no equal in any other European 
society—namely, opportunity. Everyone knows what a powerful 
part opportunity plays as a factor in the making of crime: it is a’no 
less successful factor in the composition of scandals. There is no 
station in India where two people who wish to meet often may not 
have the opportunity of doing so every day, and more than once in 
the day, in the natural course of events, and when the leave season 
comes round and the stream of society begins to flow towards the 
hills, there ceases to be any limit whatever to the constant daily 
intercourse of those who, by accident or design, find themselves in 
the same Hill station. 

In excuse for those to whom laxity, liberty, and opportunity 
form an overwhelming combination of forces to which they 
eventually succumb, it must be urged that they are without many 
of the safeguards which would serve to protect them elsewhere. 
Amongst these, and at the risk of repetition, it must be remembered 
that the sobering influence wich the presence of growing youth 
and declining age exercises upon individual lives is in their case 
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so inured to greyness, that the sun almost ceases to cheer. But 
those who live in the sunshine seem to lose much of that habitual 
sadness, that undgrlying depression which is a feature of the British 
race. They become insensibly more cheerful, more gladdened, and 
consequently more susceptible to gaiety and social pleasures. 

But the climate of India is only one of the many abnormal 
conditions to which the habits and customs, and indirectly the 
moral atmosphere, of Anglo-Indian Society are, in the main, 
attributable. The Society of the dominant race is exceedingly 
small and very much scattered, and it is a Society that exists in a 
State of perpetual motion. A large proportion of its members are 
obliged to spend half the year with their house on their back in the 
fungle, and the remainder habitually live in a constant state of 
shifting andchanging. In India we do not meet, we pass. Whilst 
we are in the act of pitching our tents we are planning the quickest 
way to strike them. Our calling books are pretentioys volumes, 
and many of their pages of names are of men and women whose. 
coming and going has been like the flitting of a bird across our line 
of sight ; their written names alone remain as a witness that we have 
passed and beckoned each other. Anglo-Indians are, and have 
always been, distinguished for their hospitality, partly because they 
lead a wandering life—and when not receiving the stranger within 
their own gates are theméelves the recipients of others’ hospitality 
—and partly because the consciousness of exile is always with them. 

Their life and their work may be in India, but their treasure, the 
memories of their youth, the parents and friends of their youth, and 
the youth which is lived over again in their children—these are all 
at “ Home.” And so it happens that they all, quite unconsciously 
perhaps, make an effort to forget it and to draw together in every 
waty likely to distract one another from dwelling on this idea. With 
this object in view, all but the very latest arrivals from England 
contrive to make their houses as little oriental and as much like 
an English home as possible. This idea, too, doubtless 
originated “the Club” which figures in every station, the 
centre of much of the so-called “‘ frivolity’? of Anglo-Indian 
Society. Here there are green lawns, cooling drinks, a multitude 
of English papers, a library, tennis, racquet and badminton courts, 
bridge tables, billiard rooms. Here, at the end of a busy day, those 
who are socially inclined, or who want games or books, foregather 
till dinner time. Here are given occasional dances, concerts, 
private theatricals, or the much rarer lecture. In bare justice to 
Anglo-Indian Society it must be said that far from such clubs,.as 
a rule, being haunts of frivolity, only the perpetual ‘‘ coming and 
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“going ”’ of station life prevents em from becoming resorts of 
the most stereotyped monotony. 
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experience gives, the appeal they make io the chivalrous protection 
of a younger generation, all render any social circle that is without 
them conscious of a loss that nothing else can replace. 

And what are we to say about the absent children, the schoolgirl 
and the schoolboy who are never seen in India, whose golden youth 
must be spent apart from those to whom their presence would 
afford the keenest interest and pleasure? Once a week, news that 
is three weeks old will arrive from them. That is all. They can, 
have no place amongst the friends of their parents, no sympathy 
with their surroundings, no intimate knowledge of their daily life. 
Every few years some swiftly flying weeks are snatched by eager 
mothers and fathers from the long tale of weeks and months and 
‘years of lost and longed-for intimacy. Thatisall. What wonders 
then, if there should be some parents who, deprived of the care and 
companionship of growing sons and daughters, occupy themselves 
too exclusively with the companionship and pleasures of society ? 
Many mothers can find no other respite from that perpetual heart- 
ache and anxiety which the absence of their children creates. They 
have little or no outlet for their sympathy and energy in the 
charitable works which form for their sisters at home employment, 
if not always congenial, at least equally beneficial to themselves as 
to those for whose benefit it is undertaken. Even in cases where 
such occupation offers itself, the annuaf exodus to the Hills (a 
migration forced by the climate), the constant moves from one 
station to another, and the periodical year’s leave at home, frustrate, 
at any rate for the majority of Anglo-Indian women, any attempt 
at carrying on the steady routine which such work demands. 

But the influence of the climate is not confined to one direction. 
Who that has ever visited the East has not felt the gladdening effect 
of the sunshine? Northerners, who have only experienced a sun 
which for three parts of the year shines in fitful gleams at long 
intervals, have no conception of the change that the brilliant, 
tempered sunshine of the cold-weather months of India can work 
upon a man’s spirits. To those who have been born under grey 
skies and who have been accustomed to see ‘‘ each year deformed 
“ by dripping rains or withered by a frost,” it is like experiencing 
that thrill of returning youth which sometimes sweeps across the 
lives of the middle-aged, to awaken day by day to a world 
gladdened by sunshine, and to live and luxuriate in the fresh 
warmth of a brilliant Eastern winter. It is this fact which is 
answerable for much of that gay light-heartedness characteristic of 
the social life of Anglo-India. Grey, depressing, rainy weather, 
such as an English winter affords in abundance, has the natural 
effect of keeping people soe ae own houses, cowering over 
their own hearths. They beconke, indeed, so accustomed to gloom, 
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HE impressions we form of people we have never seen, and 
places to which we have never travelled, are apt sometimes 

to be as vivid and ineradicable as the most obstinately held opinions 
‘of men and things arrived at only after long personal experience. 
This being so, it would be folly to expect that anything written in 
these pages would change the erroneous views so widely held to: 
the detriment of English society in India. It may, however, serve 
a purpose to state some of the causes which: are at once the origin 
and extenuation of that frivolity and laxity of morals and manners 
usually considered characteristic, and to point out the hidden and 
better side which might reasonably be held up as an example to all 
the societies of Europe. 

And first, and above every other influence for good or ill which 
affects the Anglo-Indian, there is the climate. When we remember 
that a difference of climate is alone considered responsible for many 
of the great distinctions in character that exist between the Northern 
races and the Southern, we are not inclined to underestimate its 
powers as a factor in the great game of human adventure. In India 
it is responsible for the fact, amongst many others, that English 
society is not chastened with the sight of old age, nor often by the 
presence of serious sickness, for India is not the place for grey hairs 
or infirmities. India is a beautiful, fascinating woman who 
demands above everything youth and health. When she has got 
that she exacts an unfailing capacity for work and responsibility. 
‘In return she magnetises you. She bewilders you with the beauty 
of her scenery, her mountains and lakes and rivers, her boundless 
plains and forests, her sun, her snows. She dazzles your mind 
with her greatness, her vastness, her possibilities. She sets you 
aflame with pride and ambition. But even while she thus fascinates 
you and binds you as her devoted slave, she exacts her toll : she will 
not harbour the very old or the very young. The Englishman 
may never ‘‘colonise’’ India. Those who have left middle-age 
far behind them, and who sometimes feel themselves swept aside 
in the on-rush of the tide of youth, may like to think thatina 
society from which they are acai are greatly missed. The 
gentle faces of the old, the wisdo# and the sympathy which long 
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that it should have been embraced so heartily and have been 
translated into practical measures so ungrudgingly is a still 
more Striking fact. The following recent statements of repre- 
sentative Poor Law Boards of large towns are directed to this 
aspect of the question :— 


Berlin.—‘‘ It cannot be denied that the Insurance legislation 
had exerted an enormous influence on the public care of the poor 
in every direction. The extension of the provision for the sick 
under the Insurance Laws has led to a vast improvement in the 

° corresponding provision for sick persons falling on the poor funds, 
for whose benefit institutions have had to be provided similar to 
those for which the sickness insurance funds pay.” 

Breslau.—‘ The Insurance legislation has, on the whole, raised 
the standard of life of the poorer classes ; and this improvement 
has indirectly benefited those very poor persons who are not liable 
to insurance, in that its effect has been an increase of the Poor Law 
grants made to them. A further result has been to compel most 
Poor Law authorities in the towns greatly to extend their social 
welfare work.”’ 

Hamburg.—' The Insurance Laws have gradually educated the 
workers to seek medical assistance systematically in times of sick- 
ness. In this way the health of the people has been greatly 
improved, though at the same time the Poor Law authorities— 
particularly of the smaller parishes—have been compelled to do far 
more than formerly in the case of the sick and to incur propor- 
tionately larger expenditure. This, ehowever, has been to the 
benefit of the community at large, and not only of those immedi- 
ately concerned.”’ 


Dr. Zahn summarises the results of his own enquiries in the 
following,terms :— 

The Insurance legislation has awakened a social spirit in the 
nation, and that has led to greater expenditure by the Poor Law 
authorities. The result has been a social development of the Poor 
Law system and an extension and a deepening of the sense of 
obligation to the poor. Not only is more and better help given, 
but extensive preventive work is the basis of the modern system 
of poor relief.” 

The new spirit called forth by the German Insurance legislation 
—a spirit which is gradually fermenting German society as a 
whole, and of which the more sympathetic attitude of Poor Law 
authorities towards poverty and the disadvantages created by 
poverty is only one of many symptoms, may be measured by the 
noteworthy Imperial law which was passed a short time ago 
abolishing the civil disqualifications which the receipt of public 
relief in certain forms had hitherto entailed. In fine, thanks to 
the humanising influence of this legislation the poor are not only 
treated more liberally than before, but they are no longer reminded 
by invidious time-dishonouged disabilities that the victims of 
sickness, misfortune, and dis¥ess are regarded as citizens of an 


inferior grade. 
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laudable far-sightedness, have recognised that to maintain even 
the dependent poor on the mere ‘‘indispensable necessaries’ of 
life is miserably þad policy, and the best possible way of making 
their dependence permanent. The Poor Law authorities have 
learned, in fact, that—putting the matter on the lowest plane— 
it pays to cure incipient disease, and to open up to the pauper a 
way out of the lower depths of helpless indigence. The im- 
mediate cost may, indeed, be incompatible with the principle of 
providing the poor with the irreducible needs of life, but, 
indefinite future liabilities may often be averted by liberal present 
outlay. 

In so enlarging their functions, however, the Poor Law 
authorities have responded to a strong pressure exerted upon 
them by the poor themselves. Here is seen one of the most 
potent of the many positive yet unanticipated results of the 
Insurance legislation. For the benefits of this legislation have 
not stopped at the circles directly affected—that is, the people 
insured—but have overflowed into wide areas of population with- 
out any immediate concern in them. On psychological grounds 
it is easy to understand that the uninsured poor could not help 
being influenced by legislation which poured such manifold boons 
into the laps of those divided from them by the slightest and 
most artificial of partitions; a partition not of class and education, 
but merely of a small and more or less accidental difference of 
material condition. If the poor outside the pale did not profit 
directly by the Insurance Laws, they knew of them and saw the 
great benefits which they were conferring upon their neighbours. 
Nor were they blind to the fact that the insured workman, throw- 
ing off some of the indifference and fatalism which had hitherto 
marked his attitude towards sickness, had recognised the wisdom 
of husbanding and safeguarding his strength, instead of under- 
mining it by short-sighted neglect of incipient disease. 

The congequetice was that there sprang up amongst the poor— 
as one may now judge was inevitable—desires, expectations, and 
claims for corresponding improvements in their own less favoured 
lot, and for the realisation of these they looked to the Poor Law. 
It is said to be specially noteworthy that the dependent poor are 
themselves no longer so patient and resigned in sickness as 
formerly. The knowledge that their insured relatives and friends 
can at once call in the doctor and can count on.the most efficient 
medical assistance at such a time, makes them dissatisfied with 
anything like perfunctory treatment. The Poor Law adminis- 
trations respond to these larger claims, not on compulsion, but 
because they in turn have becomegPenetrated by a new concep- 
tion of their obligation to the wefker classes of society. That 


such a conception should have be created is notable enough; 
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adequate to meet the heavier claims and cost of urban life, and 
especially the cost of food and rent. It is a constant contention 
of the German agrarian party that, having regard to the real value 
of wages, their labourers in the country are better off than the 
workers in the large towns, and the contention is no doubt to a 
large extent true. Both these classes of rural migrants have 
helped to increase the sum and burden of urban pauperism. 

In the second place, there is evidence that the larger amount 
of legal pauperism to some extent merely connotes a more liberal 
‘interpretation of the conditions qualifying for poor relief. A 
strictly relative significance is, in fact, given to the idea of in- 
digence, with the result that many people are now recognised as 
fit objects of public help who formerly would not have fal-ert 
under the definition of ‘‘ necessitous persons.” In other words, 
while there is more pauperism, the pauperism is of a less abject 
kind, and there is no greater absolute poverty if social conditions 
be judged by the standard of twenty-five years ago. The poor 
are simply being better fed and cared for by the public assistance 
authorities. This view of the matter is recognised in a statement 
furnished by the Frankfort-on-Main Poor Law administration :— 


“ The standard of life of the entire population has been raised 
by the Insurance Laws, and as a result the Poor Law Authorities 
have been compelled to improve their provision for the poor. The 
entire increase in the cost of poor relief in Germany during the 
last twenty years may be regarded as a direct result of the higher 
standard of life caused by the Insurance Laws, and it in no way 
implies any increase of poverty.” 


What, then, has been the practical influence of the Insurance 
Laws upon the Poor Law system? The statistical data and the 
personal testimonies at disposal point clearly to the conclusfon 
that the principal effect of these laws from the standpoint of Poor 
Law administration has been the widening and deepening of the 
entire system of public care for the poor. From the somewkat 
rigid way in which the Insurance legislation endeavoured to 
prevent overlapping, it might have been supposed that the 
administrators of the two systems of social provision, Poor Lew 
and Insurance, would have endeavoured, in the narrow spirit so 
often characteristic of rival bodies, to score against and even 
sponge upon each other. This has not been the case. While 
the Insurance organisations have vied with each other in realisirg 
to the full the possibilities of social benefit which the Insurance 
Laws placed within reach, the Poor Law authorities, for their 
part, have caught the genuine spirit of practical benevolence which 
infuses and vitalises the thr¥e-fold insurance system, and with 
an un-German disregard for $he letter of the statute, yet with 
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in combination they discount in advance any conclusion favourable 
to a positive growth of poverty in Germany. To quote the words. 
of Dr. Zahn: “ [he increase of Poor Law expenditure can in no 
‘“ way be regarded as an unfavourable result of industrial insur- 
‘ance, and still less as indicating an increase of poverty.” 
Further, allowance must be made for the fact that large sections 
of the population have hitherto been influenced but little or not 
at all by the Sickness and Invalidity Insurance Law, e.g., widows, 
children, agricultural labourers, out-workers, small handicrafts- 
men, and casual labourers. The benefits extended to these classes 
by the amending law of 1911 will inevitably influence the calls for 
Poor Law relief in the near future. 

* It is obvious, however, that the question of numeral pauperism 
is more important than that of cost. The increase of poor relief 
may, and often does, coincide with a reduction in the number of 
recipients, and larger public expenditure on this accoynt may be, 
on a broad view of the question, a cause rather for satisfaction than 
regret. Unfortunately there are no data available to enable a 
comparison to be made of the amount of pauperism in Germany 
twenty-five years ago and now. Poor Law statistics for the 
country as a whole do not exist, and Bavaria is the only State 
for which there is a satisfactory series of comparable figures. 
Dr. Zahn lays stress upon the fact that the number of persons 
relieved both temporarily and permanently by the communes of 
Bavaria decreased from a ratio of 31 per 1,000 of population 
in 1900 and 32 per 1,000 in 1901-3 to 30 per 1,000 in 1906 and 
1907; the ratio of those permanently relieved decreasing from 
18 to 17 per 1,000 of population. The decrease was confined to 
the smaller towns and rural communes, however, and this fact 
suggests that the experience of an essentially agricultural State 
like Bavaria may not be representative of the Empire as a whole. 

Paradoxical as it may seem—though of all people the would- 
be interpreter of social phenomena is perhaps most prepared for 
paradox—it seems impossible to evade the conclusion that with 
an unquestionable general rise in the standard of well-being in 
Germany there has been no decrease, and possibly an increase, in 
the sum of legal pauperism. Even a paradox must have an 
explanation, however, and in this case two explanations seem 
feasible and, if feasible, may be sufficient. 

The first is that great numbers of the unskilled and penurious 
labourers who, with their families, have during the past thirty 
years (I take a somewhat arbitrary period) migrated from the 
rural districts to the towns have failed to obtain regular work in 
their new homes, while other moreffortunate migrants belonging 
fo this class have yet found the# increased earnings quite in- 
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3. It has been found also that the higher scale upon which poor 
relief is granted in towns and the more liberal public philan- 
thropies there available attract, the poor frog the country. 
The larger Poor Law expenditure is found to have been in- 
curred specially in the more progressive and prosperous towns, 
with a relatively high standard of life and a highly-developed 
system of poor relief, which probably reflects the spirit of an 
efficient municipal administration. 

4. In Prussia a law of July rıth, 1891, on relief settlement, 
“compelled many Poor Law authorities to provide institutions for 
the better care of necessitous imbeciles, idiots, epileptics, the deaf 
and dumb, and the blind. In Bavaria a similar law had the 
same effect. The Imperial law of May 3oth, 1908, reducing the 
length of residence qualifying for relief settlement from two years 
to one year, and the age of the persons eligible from eighteen to 
sixteen years, will further increase the Poor Law burdens of 
the towns. 

s. The higher cost of living, necessitating a more liberal scale 
of money grants. Thus in Berlin in 1891-2 417,236 was paid 
in special additions to doles and allowances to foster parents by 
reason of the higher cost of food, and the higher scale was allowed 
to become permanent. In the Rhineland generally the higher 
cost of poor relief is attributed to deater food and rents. In 
recent years increases in the scale of relief have been frequent. 
It is probable that the dearer cost of living would have an 
immediate influence upon Poor Law expenditure in German towns 
sowing to the predominance of outdoor relief, one consequence of 
which is that in fixing the scale of relief all the main elements 
in domestic expenditure have to be taken into account, e.g. food, 
rent, clothing, etc. : 

6. Many towns have of set policy raised the entire standard of 
‘their systems of relief, both outdoor and institutional, an improve- 
ment which in the latter case has taken the form of new and costly 
hospitals, sanatoria, etc. The prophylactic work of the Insurance 
organisations has been copied by many Poor Law authorities at 
great cost. 

7. There is said to be an increasing disposition on the part of 
the poor to prefer public to private assistance. 

8. A tendency to make larger and more frequent demands on 
the Poor Law is noticeable, less owing to increased destitution 
than to a desire to obtain in this way benefits corresponding to 
those offered by the Insurance organisations. 

Most of the causes of higher expenditure which have been 
enumerated may be regar as almost automatic, or at any 
tate as inevitable sequel@ of th course of events, and when viewed 
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time and the increase of wages, but the increase is said not to 
have kept pace in general with the higher cost of living. 
Eventually theyjnfluence of the Infirmity Insurance Law may 
prove to be greatest, but at present the pensions are relatively 
small—the average of those granted in 1910 was only 3s. 4d. a 
week—and not infrequently they have to be supplemented by 
poor relief, particularly in the case of persons living alone. An 
interesting enquiry made recently by the Berlin Poor Law 
administration into the effects of the Insurance legislation from 
this standpoint showed that on January 1st, 1910, 7,483 out of a° ` 
total of 31,034 pensioners, equal to 24.1 per cent., or, roughly, 
one in four, received poor relief in some form and degree. - 

e Considerable though that number of pauper pensioners may 
seem to be, the president of the Berlin Poor Law administration 
writes: “It is smaller than it would have been without the 
‘“ pensions.” E ; 

The causes of increased Poor Law expenditure have been 
manifold, and to some extent have been different in different 
towns and localities. Some have, of course, counterbalanced 
one another. For example, decreased facilities for employment 
may have existed in one place, but improved facilities in another ; 
in some cases the introduction of the Elberfeld system of visiting 
the poor in their homes Hras led to economy in poor relief, owing 
to the greater scrutiny exercised, while in others it has convicted 
the Poor Law authorities of past parsimony and has led to larger 
money grants being made. 

The most -effective reasons for higher expenditure appear to 
have been the following :— : 

1. Growth of population. The extent of this, while unequal 
as between town and country, has been very marked during the 
last thirty years, the increase being from forty-five millions in 
1880 to nearly sixty-five millions in 1910. 

2. The iacreased concentration of urban population, caused 
largely by migration from the rural districts. Between 1882 
and 1910 the number of ‘‘ large towns ” (i.e, towns with 100,000 
inhabitants or more) increased from fifteen to forty-eight, and 
the aggregate population of these “large towns ” has increased 
from 3,400,000 to 13,810,000 or from 7.6 to 22 per cert. of the 
total population of the country.. The enormous migration from 
the country to the towns has included vast numbers of unskilled 
labourers, seeking work which was not always found, and which 
even when found often disappointed their expectations. In the 
villages these labourers were able to eke out a livelihood by casual 
labour, but in the towns dearer fogd and house rent made this 
impossible in many cases, and they Jad to resort to the poor funds. 
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independently of the tendency for the Insurance Laws to take 
large classes of people, of uncertain economic stability, out of 
the shadow of poverty and pauperism. Many,administrations 
are relieved owing to the fact that their hospitals, infirmaries, 
lunatic asylums, and other institutions for the care of the helpless 
are largely used by the Insurance organisations for payment. 
Thus, of 55,651 persons treated in the municipal hospitals of 
Berlin in 1909, 31,390 were sent by the Poor Law authorities, and 
19,444 by the Sickness Insurance Funds, the latter all being paid 
efor. The numbers of Poor Law and Insurance Fund patients 
treated in the public hospitals of Munich in that year were 4,992 
and 14,374 respectively; in those of Leipzig 3,146 and 10,531; 
in those of Breslau (1908) 5,427 and 5,143; and in those of Franke 
fort-on-Main (1908) 5,245 and 6,203. Further, there has been 
a considerable reduction in the Poor Law expenditure on funerals 
and on orphans. 

Inferential evidence of relief to the poor funds is afforded by 
the case of persons insured against sickness, accident, or in- 
firmity who are given poor relief with obligation to refund from 
benefits received. It is legitimate to assume that advances thus 
necessary, pending action by the insurance authorities, would in 
the absence of the Insurance Laws have been of the nature of 
outdoor relief constituting legal pauperism; while, conversely, che 
fact that such insured people have still to go to the Poor Law 
for temporary maintenance implies that the uninsured poor fall 
on the Poor Law in great measure owing to their inability to claim 
statutory benefits. The Berlin Infirmary Pension Board alone 
refunded to the Poor Law administration of that city in 1908 no 
less than £10,060, this sum representing advances to expectant 
pensioners made to tide them over temporary difficulties. The 
refunds made in 1910 to the Poor Law authorities by the adminis- 
trations of the three insurance systems in twelve towns of over 
200,000 inhabitants (Berlin excluded) exceeded 432,00, and those 
made in twelve towns of between 100,000 and 200,000 inhabitants. 
exceeded £13,000. 

If it be asked which of the three systems of insurance now most 
relieves the Poor Law, the answer is that it is impossible to 
generalise for the country at large. In industrial districts the 
Accident Insurance Laws afford very considerable relief, since 
‘he benefits given under these laws are so liberal that their 
recipients are seldom compelled to ask for supplementary pubiic 
help. This is not the case, however, with either the sickness 
benefits or the infirmity and old age pensions. In regard to 
these the scale of benefit inkreases constantly with the lapse of 
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““Law is in many cases prevented, and in others the amount 
““of relief is reduced.” It stated also :— 


‘‘ By faethe larger part of. the Poor Law Unions questioned 
, affirmed that the effect of the Insurance legislation had been to 
relieve the’ poor funds. The number of the persons relieved and 
the cost of their relief had not decreased, yet there would have 
been a far larger increase had not the Social Insurance Laws been 
introduced, since the majority of the persons assisted by these laws 
would otherwise have fallen on the Poor Law. This relief to the 
- poor funds cannot, however, be shown statistically.” 
It is noticeable that the replies indicated that fifteen years ago” 
the, Poor Law administrations in general were still doing their 
work on the old lines, remembering that their duty was discharged 
-if they provided the indigent with the ‘‘ indispensable necessaries 
_ | of life.” 
~ In considering now to what extent the later experience of the 
Insurance Laws, in an amended form—the duration of sickness 
benefit, for example, was extended from thirteen to twenty-six, 
weeks in 1903—seems to modify the conclusions already indicated, 
the principal evidence available is that furnished by Dr. Zahn’s 
enquiries, and by the large urban Poor Law administrations whose 
statements are contained in ‘the Parliamentary paper already 
named. Almost without exception the testimonies borne are 
to the effect that the Insurance Laws have greatly relieved: the 
poor funds; though, as before, it is almost inivariably stated that - 
Statistical proof cannot- be advanced. Nevertheless, there is 
much evidence that in spite of the relief attributable to this cause 
the cost of poor relief has increased. There are, Of course, 
striking exceptions to this rule, but they do not weaken the general 
purport of the evidence. 
The following are representative opinions ‘upon this point :— 
Berlin.—‘‘ The public poor funds have unquestionably been 
relieved by the Insurance Laws. Even where the expenditure on 
paupers shows no decrease it .is acknowledged that without the 
social legislation such expenditure would have been far greater, 
since the major part of those insured would have needed poor 
relief.” ` 
Frankfort-on-Main.—'‘ The Insurance Laws have unquestion- 
ably afforded direct and permanent relief to the poor funds, for 
in nearly all cases in which benefits are paid under the Accident 
and Infirmity Insurance Laws poor relief would otherwise have 
been necessary, while without.sickness insurance the lives of the 
parents would have been shortened, and the number of orphans 
maintained by the Poor Law—which since 1883 has declined 
absolutely—would have increased at least in proportion to the 
, population. ” 
It may be well to indicate herefcertain directions in which 
saving has been effected by thef Poor Law administrations, 
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The investigation of the German Poor Law Association was 
made in 1893-4, and its immediate object was to determine the 
influence of the Insurance Laws upon the extent, cost, and 
administration of poor relief. Enquiries were addressed to Poor 
Law Unions of different types, with a view to estimating the 
effects of the Insurance legislation in large towns (all towns with 
over 50,000 inhabitants were included), towns of medium size, and 
small towns and rural parishes respectively; and all the important 
territorial divisions of the country were covered by the inves- 
etigation. 

On the whole the results of the enquiry seemed at that distant 
date to bear out the predictions of those who regarded the inter- 
relationship of Insurance and Poor Law as simply a matter of 
arithmetic—so many more people insured, so many fewer paupers, 
so much more insurance benefit, so much less poor relief. Some 
of the Poor Law Unions which replied to the questions issued, 
reported that the number of persons relieved had actually 
decreased, in spite of a large increase of population; in others 
the number had stood still; in some, however, there was an 
increase. Further, those Unions which reported some lightening 
of expenditure, owing to the operation of the Insurance Laws, 
were far more numerous than those which either reported the 
reverse or no change. $ 

Dr. R. Freund, of Berlin, who collated the answers and statistics 
supplied, summarised the results as follows :— 


“Although the Insurance Laws have been in operation 
. far too short a time to allow of their influence on the Poor Law 
being fully felt ; although the prevalence of unfavourable economic 
conditions during recent years has shown this influence in a dis- 
advantageous light ; and although the Poor Law Unions, for the 
most part, have not observed the effects of the laws with the 
necessary care, a powerful influence can already be observed. The 
Poor Boards have been relieved of a considerable proportion of the 
cases of relief, so that the Insurance Laws do now, to a large extent, 
protect the working classes from the necessity of claiming poor 
relief.” 


The Imperial Government’s investigation was a much larger 
enterprise, for it extended to the whole Empire. It was made 
in 1894-5, and the results were tabulated by the Imperial Statistical 
Office, and published by that office in 1897. The statistical part 
of the enquiry, as might have been expected, produced a perfect 
deluge of figures, yet it yielded no very positive results. The 
Imperial Statistical Office had to admit that ‘‘ figures, even though 
‘entirely comparable, do not accurately reflect the influence of 
“the Insurance Laws,” thou\eh it added that it might be “‘ taken 
“ for granted that, owing to infurance, dependence upon the Poor 
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diability to old age and infirmity insurance. Moreover, the 
Sickness Insurance Law has hitherto applied only to work-people 
_in regular employment, so that casual workers of both sexes, who 
So easily fall updn the poor funds, have, to a large extent, been 
outside the law; while, on the other hand, the Invalidity Insurance 
Law excludes all workpeople who are unable to earn one-third of 
the wages customarily earned by persons of the same class and-of 
normal physical and mental capacity in the same locality. 
- What, then, has been the effect of the Insurance legislation 
upon the Poor Law? The question is one of special interest fore 
ourselves who are on the eve of a large extension of the system 
of provision against sickness and infirmity—an extension which 
will bring the benefits of such provision within reach of many 
millions of persons who are now outside the influence of the 
Friendly Societies. And the importance of the question is all 
the greater because the operation of the German Insurance Laws 
has, in a singular manner, falsified predictions. Thirty years 
ago it was generally expected that the Insurance Laws would 
immediately react upon the Poor Law, diminishing at once and 
everywhere both the cost of poor relief and the number-of paupers. 
Experience has shown that these expectations were based upon a 
double miscalculation—a miscalculation of the extent and causes 
of poverty and of the social influences which the Insurance Laws 
were destined to set loose. To-day the Poor Law authorities of 
Germany are, with the full. approval of public opinion, doing a 
_Jarger and.more important work than ever before. Not only 
so, but Poor Law reformers attribute this fact unhesitatingly to 
the direct and indirect infllénce of the Insurance legislation. 
There have been two systematic enquiries into the influence of 
the Insurance Laws upon. Poor Law administration and burdens— 
one unofficial, the other official. The first was instituted by the 
German Poor Law Association, and the second by the Imperial 
Government, and both took place between the years 1893—1895. 
‘The result of the Poor Law Association’s enquiry was regarded 
as so important that it was proposed to collect further data of the 
“same kind at regular intervals. That was not done, though 
_two years ago Dr. Zahn, the able director of the Bavarian 
Statistical Office (whose courtesy I wish to acknowledge in this 
place), took up the question again on behalf of the Association, 
and he reported the results of his correspondence with Poor Law 
authorities to the Social Insurance Congress held at The Hague 
‘in September, 1910. Quite recently, also, statements on the same 
subject have been obtained from.the Poor Law Boards of the 
larger German towns, and publishda in this country as a Parlia- 
. mentary paper. 
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“in whose districts they are found when destitution occurs’; 
further, every German citizen who is permanently destitute has 
a claim to maintenance in his relief settlement, Wat is, the place 
in which he has last lived for a period of one year uninterruptedly. 
(The qualifying period was reduced from two years to one year 
in 1909, the qualifying age being also reduced from 18 to 16 
years). It is also incumbent on Poor Law authorities to grant 
to necessitous persons relief covering the ‘‘ indispensable neces- 
“ saries of life” (unentbehrlicher Lebensunterhalt), although in 
- practice no attempt is made at a rigid application of this principle. 

The “‘ destitution ’’ qualification for the receipt of poor relief 
inevitably brought the Poor Law and the Insurance Laws into 
immediate contact, just as our own Old Age Pension Aet 
soon raised important questions of Poor Law practice in this 
country. The two systems of laws may come into contact in 
one of several ways :— 

(a) The Poor Law Authority may refuse an application for 
relief on the ground that the applicant is in receipt of an insurance 
benefit or pension. 

(b) It may supplement such benefit or pension where it is in- 
adequate to provide the necessaries of life for those dependent on it. 

(c) It may advance relief to persons who may be entitled to 
accident or infirmity pensions (whiclt cannot, of course, be 
granted at a moment’s notice) until these pensions have been duly 
Sanctioned and assigned, with claim to a partial or complete 
refund. 

In considering the influence of the Insurance Laws upon Poor 
Law administration and poor relief it is necessary to remember 
that the laws with their amendments came into operation gradually 
during a total period of sixteen years, from 1884 to 1900; and, 
further, that they did not break entirely new ground, since much 
had been done already inthe industrial districts by both legislation 
and private action to provide for the sick, the injured, and the 
infirm independently of public charity. 

Not only was the immediate influence of the new Insurance 
Laws limited by considerations such as these, however; it was 
further restricted by the provisions of the laws themselves. Even 
now, after nearly thirty years, the insurance systems do not include 
the whole of the wage-earning classes. In the case of the Accident 
Insurance Laws the lacune are probably few and small; in the 
case of the other two systems of insurance important gaps still 
remain, even after the passing of the Consolidation Act of last 
year. Until the present ygar sickness insurance has not been 
obligatory in the case of domegtic servants, agricultural labourers, 
and out-workers, and the P named are still exempted from 
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OW that the German Insurance Laws, channelling new paths 
for themselves, have asserted their own distinctive position 
in the national life, it is interesting to recall the fact that when 
general compulsory insurance legislation was foreshadowed in 
Germany just thirty years ago its advocates seldom advanced 
beyond a purely eleemosynary conception of the question. The 
idea uppermost in their minds was that such legislation might 
be expected to reduce the necessity for poor relief, and so relieve 
the public Poor Funds. The exposé des motifs which accom- 
panied the first Sickness Insurance Bill stated, indeed: ‘‘ The 
‘measures which may be adopted with a view to improving the 
“ position of the poorer*classes are only a further development 
‘of the idea which was at the root of State Poor Relief 
“legislation.” 

But the early architects of the German EAT insurance system 
built better than they knew. While the first two °measures, 
dealing with sickness and accident insurance, were still under 
Parliamentary discussion, their framers, and the social reform 
groups which had rallied to their support, recognised that they 
had laid hold of a great idea; the narrow Poor Law conception 
of the problem was abandoned, and already the foundations were 
laid, more. or less consciously, of a great scheme of social pro- 
vidence and national hygiene. While, therefore, the Insurance 
Laws soon outgrew the first vague intentions of their authors, . 
their influence upon the Poor Law has nevertheless been very 
direct and very marked. These laws left the public relief 
legislation of the Empire and the various States just as it stood. 
Each successive law contained the provision: “ The legal liability 
“of. communes and Poor Law Unions for the maintenance of 
‘‘ necessitous (hilfsbediirftige) persons, and other liabilities 
weg. te are not affected by this law.” 

The legal liabilities here referred,to may be particularised in 
two or three sentences. Under the Geran Poor Law necessitous 
persons must be “‘ provisionally ve by the Poor Law Unions 
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of red as the proper Dioscuric colour; and our investigation has 
taken us once more into the earlier cults that preceded the great 
religions of Greece, Rome, or India. We hase penetrated to 
the ornithomorphic worship which precedes some, at least, of 
the anthropomorphic representations of deity. On one particular 
line we have gone to an earlier stage than the Eagle of Zeus, we 
have arrived at the simpler representation of the Thunder as a 
Woodpecker. The question arises whether the Sons of Thunder , 
may not themselves be Woodpeckers in the first instance, as their 
‘Sire certainly was. With this arises the further question as to 
whether we can find traces of the same Thunder-worship in bird- 
form outside the Greek and Roman or Indo-Germanic origins. 
Here is one consideration which sometimes helps us in our’ 
investigations to which a very good illustration shall be added. 
Whenever a cult undergoes a striking change, as when a beast- 
worship becomes anthropomorphic, or any lower representation 
of divinity gives place to a higher, it will commonly be found 
that visible continuity is secured between the two stages of 
religious evolution, by the incorporation of the older idea in some 
subordinate form with the newer. In this way, for instance, 
we can see the Thunder-eagle replaced by the Thunder-man, 
because Zeus will carry that Eagle on his fist and make a pet of 
him. Now there is an interesting piece of evidence which has 
come to my notice recently, which suggests that in China the 
Thunder-god was also a bird in the first instance, as amongst our 
Aryan ancestors, and the North Americans. A famous modern 
painter of Japan, named Hokusai, who affected the earlier Chinese 
art, has left a fine representation of the Thunder-god as known to 
the Chinese;* the figure is represented as throwing lightning- 
shafts, and these shafts are coloured red. Most of the picture’ is 
in conventional monochrome, but the lightnings and part of his 
drapery are distinguished in the way that we have learned to 
recognise. Then comes the most remarkable point ôf all: the 
artist has given his figure bird’s feet. That is his way of saying, 
from the Chinese point of view, that the Thunder-man was 
originally a Thunder-bird. So we may affirm for China (and 
probably it will be equally true for all Asiatic peoples) what we 
find in Europe and North America. It is evident that mythology 
is beginning to yield up its secrets, and that the history of belief 
will one day be written from the start. It is, however, important 
that the surviving savage should be carefully and exhaustively 
interrogated before he disappears. 
` 


° J. ReNDEL HARRIS. 
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* In the collection of Mr. Freer, of Betroit, where I had the pleasure of seeing it. 
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the pool of juturna and told: the victory at the Lake Regillus. 
The Twins touched the unbeliever’s beard, and it was at once 
changed to a red colour; the victim of the miracle went ever 
afterwards by the name of Ahenobarbus, and transmitted the title 
to his clan. If the thing had happened in Northern lands he 
would have been nicknamed Rothbart, and everyone would have’ 
recognised that he had dealings with Thor, who has the same 
Supplementary name. ; 

Not only was it the case that the Dioscuri were believed to have 
worn red chlamydes on- those occasions when they miraculously” 
turned the tide of battle, but there is reason to believe that the 
soldiers who were under their immediate patronage were also 
Clothed in scarlet. Certainly this was the case with the Spartans, 
who used to go into battle carrying the sacred cross-beams (8éxava) 
that were the visible representations of the presence of the Twin 
brethren. They wore coats of the appropriate red colour, and 
marched to the music of flutes, that played a tune known as 
Castor’stune. The music’was Dioscuric, and so was the drapery. 
On a certain occasion when an earthquake had destroyed Sparta, 
and when the Messenians were in revolt, the Spartans sent a 
messenger to Athens for help; and Aristophanes describes the 
appearance of the Suppliant, seated on the altar, with pale face 
and red coat. ; 

The Spartan army, then, was thoroughly Dioscurised. And 
it is natural to ask the question whether the same thing is not 
true of the Roman knights who rode in a processjon called 
iransvectio equitum on the day of the commemoration of the 
battle of the Lake Regillus. 

There is one interesting case in which the colour of the lightning 
has affected the nomenclature of the Thunder-tree. In Palestine 
we have many cases of the existence of sacred oaks, which do not_ 
appear to be different from those in which the Thunder-god had 
his habitation in Central Europe; but there is also a suspicion 
that in Eastern lands the pomegranate shared this honour with 
the oak. Lexicographers have been perplexed over the name 
Rimmon for the pomegranate, and usually have contented them- 
selves by labelling the word as of uncertain origin. If they had 
realised what its scarlet blossoms would say to the primitive 
natural philosopher, they would have been able to identify it with 
the God Rimmon (Assyrian Rammanu), the pos as of the 
Mesopotamian peoples. 

The importance of red colour is evident; perhaps it is to this 
feature, as observed in the fruit of the tree, that we owe the 
sanctity of the holly tree and the*rowan tree (mountain-ash) in | 
Northern Europe. 

We have now shown, from manygpoints of view, the meaning 
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Woodpecker, who was king before Zeus. Let us then transform. 
him back again, and we see that his golden throat and red feathers 
become the scarlet chlamys bound with gold of the Thunder-man. 
The scarlet colour of King Picus’ chlamys answers then to the 
red feathers of the woodpecker; and we have traced this colour 
through the ornithomorph to the theriomorph in theology, and in 
the images of the gods and the dress of their worshippers in ritual.. 

We can now return to the descriptions of the Dioscuri which , 
have come down to us in the ancient legends. No better instance 
could be found than in Pausanias’s story of the two young warriors 
from Messene who dressed themselves up as Dioscuri and deceived 
the Spartans who were gathered for a religious festival in honour 
of the Twins. (Pausanias iv., 27, L., tr. Frazer) :— š 

“Once when the Lacedemonians were celebrating a festival 
“in camp in honour of the Dioscuri, and were carousing and 
“making emerry after their mid-day meal, Gonippus and 
“ Panormus appeared to them, clad in white tunics and purple- 
“cloaks (xAapiSas woppupas tr. red cloaks), riding on gallant. 
“steeds, with caps (mio) on their heads, and spears in their 
“hands. When the Lacedemonians saw them, they did 
“obeisance and prayed, thinking that the Dioscuri were come to 
“the sacrifice. But when once the young men were in their 
“ midst they galloped through them all, stabbing with their spears; 
“and after laying many low, they rode off to Andania. Thus 
“they dishonoured the sacrifice of the Dioscuri. It was this, 
“I believg, that roused the hatred of the Dioscuri against the 
“ Messenians.’”’ No doubt the young Messenian cavalry officers. 
got themselves up for the sport, by a proper equipment in caps, 
tunics, cloaks, and colours. 

I think there can be no doubt that Pausanias means us to 
understand that their chlamydes were red. The same thing car. be- 
noted in the account of the battle of the Sagras, where the Locrians: 
unexpectedly defeated thé men of Crotona by the Aid of the 
Dioscuri. The Latin version of this story is in Justin. The 
Locrians had appealed to the Spartans for aid, but the Spartans 
had a distaste to go so far afield, and recommended the Locrians 
to consult the Dioscuri. When the day of battle came, there 
appeared on the wings of the little Locrian army two young: 
warriors of strange appearance and ünusual size, riding white: 
horses and wearing scarlet cloaks. These strange auxiliaries 
decided the day in favour of the Locrians, and the news of the- 
battle was miraculously telegraphed on the very same day to 
Athens and Corinth and Sparta. 

Another curious legendary point which betrays the origin of 
Castor and Pollux as the Sons of the Thunder will be found in the: 
story of the sceptic who douhjed their veracity, as they stood by: 
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amongst the other insignia of this thunder-representing figure, 
not the least significant in his red apron. To the worship of 
Shango an ordes of devotees is attached, every one of whom is 
dressed in red. And the Abbé Etienne Ignace, to whom we owe 
these observations, remarks that the colour is meant to, represent 
the lightning; “cette couleur, en effet, est de nature à rappeler 
“les éclairs rutilants qui s'échappent des mains de cette 
.“‘ divinité.” * oe. , 

The hatchets, too, are thunder-axes, and can be paralleled in, 
many a Greek cult, such as that of Jupiter Dolichenus, and in 
the early religion of the Cretans, etc. | . 

This single illustration from an out-of-the-way corner will-show 
‘how the medicine-men and priests of old-time thought of the 
thunder and lightning and their various representations and 
qualities. There can be no doubt that the red raiment of the 
Heavenly Twins at Rome means the same as the red clothes of 
images, priests, and worshippers amongst the negroes in Brazil. 

The transition from the red feathers of the woodpecker to the 
red raiment of the Dioscuri can be studied very prettily in Ovid’s 
account of the Metamorphosis of Picus, King of Latium, at the 
hands of Circe, the enchantress. According to Ovid, this enchant- 
ment was an act of feminine revenge upon Picus because he did 
not respond to Circe’s amatory proposals; he was, in fact, 
contracted. elsewhere. Picus, the King of Ausonian lands, of 
Saturnian descent, a lover of horseflesh and skilled in cavalry 
warfare, goes out to hunt the wild-boar in the woogs. Him 
Circe spies from out the glade, as he rode along with two boar- 
Spears in his left hand, and (notice the horseman’s raiment) robed 
in a scarlet chlamys buckled with gold.+ Now notice what happens 
when Circe transforms him from King Picus to King Wood- 
pecker; his wings become the colour of the robe, his golden 
buckle turns to feathers, and his neck is ringed with gold. 
Nothing rémains of the ancient Picus except his name. 


“ Purpureum chlamydis penne traxere colorem, 
Fibula quod fuerat, vestemque momorderat aurum, 
Pluma fit, et fulvo cervix precingitur auro, 
Nec quicquam antiqui Pico nisi nomina restat.” 
(Ov. Met. xiv. 393—396.) 


Ovid’s Metamorphosis is an artificial one, in exactly the opposite 
direction to what really took place; the transition was not a 
mythological one from man to bird, but a change of cult from 
ornithomorph to anthropomorph. ’The real King Picus is the 


* See Anthropos for 1908, pp. 886 sqq. 


t“ Poeniceam fulvo chlamydem contractys ab auro.”—Ov. Met. xiv., 345- 
` 
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of red colour with them is not a mere Roman peculiarity; it 
must be an Aryan idea, for we find that the Veda says that red 
is the proper colour of the Agvins (the Indiag horsemen who 
correspond to the Dioscuri). Accordingly, Oldenberg says 
(Veda, p. 358) ‘‘In certain special sacrifices, along with a bull 
“ offered to Indra, there is introduced a red-coloured goat for the 
“ Acvins, for the Acvins, equally, are of red colour.’ What 
is true of Jupiter Capitolinus is also true of those who represent, 
him in human form. It has been pointed out, for example, 
“that in the old times, a successful Roman General to whom a 
triumph was granted, was considered as an actual personification 
of Jupiter, and to fulfil that dramatic action, he was painted red.* 
What is true of the successful General who impersonates Jupiter,’ 
for one particular occasion, is probably also true of the priests who 
represent him in other senses. And since these priests are the 
successors.of a long line of medicine men, occupied inter alia 
with the management of the weather, and working by sympathetic 
and other magic for the kind of weather that they want, if we 
can show that red is the proper colour for such performances, it 
will not be difficult to generalise for the priesthood the same 
colour as applies to the divinity. 

Here is one curious case from a very debased civilisation, that 
of the negroes in Brazil, who have become nominally Roman 
Catholic, but have largely reverted to the savage cults of the West 
Coast of Africa from which they originally came. They build 
rude oratories (terreiros) inthe manner of the African fetish-huts, 
and have mingled in an indiscriminate manner the saint-worship 
of the Roman Catholic Church with the original fetishism. In 
every one of these huts, for example, will be found images of 
Cosmas and Damian, one of the conventional Roman substitufes 
for Twin-worship. This combination of cults they call the 
worship of the Orisas (or saints). In the catalogue of these 
the third place is given to the thunder-god Shango; he is the 
thunder-god of the Yorubas in West Africa. His other name 
is Dzakouta, which means ‘‘ the hurler of stones,” by reference 
to the thunder-bolts. The wooden figure of Shango, which is 
found in all these oratories, represents a priest with the insignia 
of the deity whom he represents, and especially with a flint hatchet 
in each hand, and another flint hatchet over his head. And 


* The reference is to Pliny, H. N. xxiii. 36. 

“Minium quoque . . . nunc inter pigmenta magne auctoritatis, 
et quondam apud Romanos non solum maxime sed etiam sacre. Enumerat 
auctores Verrius, quibus credgre sit necesse, Jovis ipsius simulacri faciem 
diebus festis minio illini solitam, triumphantumque corpora; sic Camillum 
triumphasse.” . 

Rushforth in Smith-Weyte-Marindin, Dict. ant. ii., 894, points out the identi- 
fication of the triumphing general with the god. See Suet. aug. 94: Juv. x., 38: 
Liv. X., 7, 10 etc. r 
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by the two names was a thunder-god. From these and similar 
indications we can infer that the cock is a thunder-bird, and his 
red crest is inj harmony with the identification. A curious 
confirmation of this arises from the fact that the cock in modern 
times discharges a function which belonged to the thunder-eagle 
- in ancient days. Vitruvius tells us* that eagles are to be put 
upon the ends of the roofs of temples, to protect them from - 
lightning; the same duty is discharged for modern churches and 
‘barns by the mounted cock upon the weather-vane; and it is 
amusing to see old and new sometimes side by side, when the 
-~ modern lightning-conductor runs ‘up by the side of the ancient 
lightning-averter. From these and similar cases we see that the 
«worship `of the thunder passed through a theriomorphic (more 
exactly, an ornithomorphic stage), and that the proper colour for 
recognising the representative of the thunder or lightning is red. 
No doubt the cock has to do with the lightning, and that he is 
what the Red Indians would call a thunder-bird, with power 
to avert the lightning. This protective power can be seen also 
in the Zulu belief to which we have already alluded; ‘‘ for if the 
‘“ Zulu medicine man finds a thunderbolt he uses it as a heaven- 
“ medicine, and so they say that the courage which they possess 
“of contending with the heaven (że. the lightning) is that 
‘thunderbolt, which is’ found where the lightning has struck. . 
“ Especially the bird also, which is called the lightning-bird, they - 
“say it is the most-powerful among all lightning medicines.’* + 
_We come in the next place to the anthropomorphic representa-- 
tion of thunder and lightning; and here our previous investigation 
has helped us, by showing us, in the cause of the Lillooet Indians, 
an actual transference of function from bird to man; and with that 
transference, the symbolic colour is also transferred. When one 
reads the Lillooet Indian’s account of the man, with red face and 
red hair, who was seen every time a flash of lightning came, we 
are certairfly reminded of the thunder-god of our own ancestors. 
For Thor had red hair, and a red beard, and when he blew therein, 
it thundered and lightened. We see how close the American 
Indian had come to the Scandinavian idea. But it is not only 
Thor that makes the connection between the earlier theriomorphs 
of the thunder and their red colour. Jupiter Capitolinus himself 
‘was formerly a red-painted image, so that there could be no mistake 
that he was, par excellence, the Thunder. He was fulminate, 
. as far as colour could make him, and strangely like the Northern 
Thor. What the Dioscuri by their drapery suggest, he rein- . 
forces by a more complete statemené. a 

_ And with regard to the Dioscuri themselves, the association 


*See S. Reinach, Cultes, Mythes et Religions, p. iii., 73. 
t Callaway, Religious System af the Amazulu, p. 380. 
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into Dandyism, if not a right to the title of Dandy itself, it 
was the sister of William Pitt. .‘‘I recollect,” she says of 
Brummell, “his once saying to me in Bond-street, riding with 
“ his bridle betwéen his forefinger and thumb as if he held a pinch 
“of snuff (this very attitude has been caught in a caricature 
“by J. and G. Cruikshank, dated 1824), ‘Dear creature! who 
«cis that man you were talking to just now?’ ‘Why,’ I 
“answered, ‘that is Colonel ——.’ ‘Colonel what?’ said he 
stin his peculiar manner; ‘who ever heard of his father?’ 
“So I replied, ‘And who ever heard of George Brummell’s 
“ ‘father? ‘Ah! Lady Hester,’ he enjoined, half seriously, 
“who indeed ever heard of George Brummell’s father, and 
‘who would have ever heard of George Brummell himself, 
«cif he had been anything but what he is? But you 
“know, my dear Lady Hester, it is my folly that is the making 
“cof me. If I did not impertinently stare duchesses out of 
‘* © countenance, and nod over my shoulder to a printe, I should 
“ “be forgotten in a week: and if the world is so silly as to admire 
“ ‘my absurdities, you and I may know better, but what does 
“< that signify?’ ” 

Truly Brummell would seem to have made self-knowledge the 
basis of a profound insight into human nature! 

As a specimen of his audacious effrontery, Lady Hester said that 
once in the midst of a grand ball he asked the Duchess of Rutland: 
“In Heaven’s name, my dear duchess, what is the meaning of 
“ that extraordinary back of yours? I declare I must put you on 
“a backboard; you must positively walk out of the room back- 
“wards, that I mayn’t see it.” Another time he marched up to 
Lady Hester, who was remarkable for the fine turn of her cheek 
and the set of her head upon her neck, and coolly took out her ear- 
rings, telling her she should not wear such things, meaning that 
they hid the best part of her face. 

Since the history even of impertinences seems to repeat itself, 
these two stories may be paralleled by a pair of similar rudenesses 
told in Goldsmith’s Life of Beau Nash, who replied to a lady, with 
a slight curvature of the spine, on her telling him she had just 
come straight from London, ‘‘ Then, madam, you must have got 
‘*“damnably warped by the way!’’—and who stripped a duchess 
of the apron in which she had dared to enter his Assembly Rooms! 

Thomas Raikes knew Brummell from his Eton days, all through 
his prime, and Raikes himself condemned to eat the bitter bread of 
exile in the form of a French roll, saw him on his decline and fall 
in Paris. It is to his journal we resort for one of the fairest 
estimates of Brummell’s career, as well as of his friendship with 
the Duke and Duchess of York :— 
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‘ The Society of Oatlands, which consisted almost exclusively 
of men, was the most agreeable that could be imagined. . . The 
Duchess was very partial to Brummell (how that word ‘ partial ’ 
takes us back to pre-‘ Ouida ’ days !), and as she had great finesse, 
excellent taste, and was a very nice discriminator of good-breeding 
and manners, the approbation of such a woman must be highly 
creditable to the individual himself. . . . I have often heard 
the Duchess remark how superior the manners of that day were to 
the tone which existed at the period of her marriage and first arrival 
in England, when the Duke was surrounded with a set of roués. 
who seemed to glory in their excesses, and showed a great want of 

° refinement and courtesy in women’s society.” * 


The Duchess was very fond of animals, and had a large 
menagerie in her garden filled with eagles, macaws (two were given 
to Raikes at her death), in the flower garden; a colony of monkeys’ 
on the lawn in front of her boudoir, and a herd of kangaroos, 
ostriches, &c., in the paddock.’ There were sometimes twenty to 
thirty dogs*of different sorts in the house; and around the pool 
adjoining the well-known grotto in the Park at Oatlands were the 
gravestones and epitaphs of the departed mignons. Raikes thinks 
she may have derived the idea from her ancestor, Frederick the 
Great, who had a similar cemetery at the palace of Sans-Souci. 

She also introduced the German fashion of celebrating Christmas 
with a Christmas tree and presents; and Brummell was thought to 
have overstepped the bounds of good taste and moderation by 
giving the Duchess a Brussels lace gown, costing 150 guineas, in 
the days of his magnificence. The Duchess spoke English 
perfectly, but preferred writing in French. 

She had a pet sow in the farmyard, and on one occasion when it 
had produced some beautiful piglets, she declined roast pork 
with ‘‘ No, thank you, I never eat my acquaintance.” . 

She was one of the early patronesses of the week-end ‘‘ move- 
“ment,” and among the Saturday to Monday visitors were 
Alvanley, Brummell, Sir Henry Cook, Lord Foley, Yarmouth 
{afterwards Lord Hertford), Worcester (Duke of Beaufort), 
Craven, Upton, Berkeley, Pope, C. Greville, Lord de Ros, General 
Anson, most of whose dandiacal shapes are still familiar to us in 
the coloured caricatures of Dighton. Gaiety was blended with 
affectionate deference, and the only thorn in the cushioned comfort 
of existence was an excess of whist, which the grumbling Greville 
found intolerable. After the Duchess’s death Oatlands was sold 
to another Dighton dandy, Ball Hughes, for £180,000. 

The Duchess died, universally mourned, on August 6th, 1820, 
four years after “the Beau ” glided from the scene (it is note- 
worthy how often the word “‘ glide ’’ is applied by contemporaries 
to Brummell!’s movements, and that he was himself particularly 
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fond of skating), or who knows whether her influence, and that of 
the Duke, might not have prevailed to bring back Brummell to 
England? It wagthe Duke, be it remembered, who wrote to Lord 
Londonderry about the Consulship at Calais, and to Brummell: 
“It will not be my fault if you do not succeed according to my 
“ wishes.” Stronger proof of his friendship is contained in the 
following letter, hitherto unpublished, of which the writer 
purchased the autograph at Abraham Hayward’s sale at 
Sotheby’s in 1890. The letter is dated December 20th, 1816, N 
from The Stable-yard, not, by the way, the splendid palace 
which the Duke never lived to inhabit himself, and which became 
the property of the Duke of Sutherland, but the old residence on 
the same site. It substantiates what Raikes further testifies from 
personal knowledge, that though Brummell, on his departure from 
England, had given too much cause to the world, and indeed to 
his friends, to speak harshly of him, the Duke always immediately 
checked remarks of this nature brought forward at his table: 

“ Dear Brummell,—I take the first opportunity in my power 
to acquaint you that I have not failed to execute your commission 
in ascertaining from the Prince if he would have any objection to 
meet you at Belvoir during his visit there, and have the satisfaction 
to inform you that his answer to me was, that he could never think 
of making any exceptions whatever, but should be happy to meet 
any company there the Duke of Rutland might wish to invite, I 
look forward therefore with pleasure to seeing you there, and 
would think that when that party is over both you and your hunters 
will have had enough of the country and the sports of the field, 
and that you will not delay much longer your venture to the 
Metropolis, which, indeed, I had expected that the frost of last 
week would have furnished you a sufficient excuse to fly, and that 
we should have had you last Thursday at dinner at Alvanley’s. 

.—God bless you, and believe me ever yours most sincerely, 
‘* FREDERICK.” 

Upon this two remarks: first, that it looks from the concluding 
paragraph much as if Brummell was in England surreptitiously, 
unknown to his creditors; and secondly, that the rancour of the 
Regent, which Raikes speaks of as following the indiscretion of 
the ‘‘ George, ring the bell ” incident, did not “‘ last to the tomb,” 
although its consequences did; and that it was probably Brummell’s 
own absurd conduct in taking the matter up in a high tone, and 
waging. open war against his royal enemy, assailing him with 
ridicule in all quarters, affecting to say that he had cut the connec- 
tion (I am still quoting Raikes) which widened the breach his own 
indecorum had opened. 

Let the reader who thinks the Dandy (like “ Punch,” according 
to Johnson) “has no feelings,” read the melancholy letter 
addressed to Raikes by Brummell from Calais on May 22nd, 1816; 
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and then see how in 1818 he returned to his old style of badinage, 
chafing him about:‘‘ a waistcoat that does you indisputable credit, 
“ spick and span from Paris, a broad stripe, salmon colour and 
“ cramoisi,” and imploring him not to be laughed ‘“‘ into a relapse 
“ to Gothic, or that of your former English simplicity.” 

Since, as d’Aurevilly says, quoting Madame de Staël, âme se 
méle à tout, I should like to give one more short unpublished letter, 
this time of Brummell’s, the original of which still exists at Belvoir, 
the last sentence is what an autograph dealer would catalogue as 

_* highly characteristic :— 


“ Oatlands, 
August 23rd, 1813. 


“ My ‘dear Duke,—I must beg to offer my most sincere con- 
gratulations upon the birth of your son, an event which I am 
sensible the Duchess and yourself will hail with every satisfaction, 
and may his future years be as permanent in ‘ bloom ’ as his first 
appeafance promises. Mr.' Hulse writes to Mrs. Webster that ‘ it 
is a charming, blooming boy ’—the very words, I ‘assure-you. I 
trust the Duchess is going on as prosperously as possible. As to 
the young Granby, I will answer for his welfare at least to the age 
of eighteen, when he is sure to be ruined by the Turf—from that 
natural propensity to it which he is certain to imbibe from his 
father, and the place of his nativity. Egham and Smolensko to- 
morrow. I will give intelligence of the races.—Yours, without a 
guinea, ; 

“£ GEORGE BRUMMELL.” 


There is an interesting conversation with Murray given in 
Moore’s Journal for December 6th, 1818, which shows how agog 
everyone was for the expected revelations by Brummell :—‘* Much 
“ talk in town about Brummell’s Memoirs. Murray told me a day 
“or two ago that the report was he had offered £5,000 for the 
‘« Memoirs, but that the Regent had sent Brummell £6,000 to 
“ suppress them. Upon Murray’s saying he really had some idea 
‘of going to Calais to treat with Brummell, I asked him (Scrope | 
“ Davies was by) what he would give me for a volume done in the 
“ style of the Fudges ‘on his correspondence and iriterviews with 
‘t Brummell.’ ‘A thousand guineas,’ he said, ‘ this instant,’ ” 

It is supposed Brummell had given his word to his friend, the 
Duchess of York, that he would destroy the Memoirs, and that he 
kept his word. , 

White’s Club Betting-Book still stands as a record of the many 
shrewd bets Brummell! made—several as to the return of Napoleon— 
and one ill-omened wager may be read as follows: “Lord 
“Yarmouth gives Lord Glengall five guineas to receive one 
“ hundred guineas if Mr. G. Brummell returns to London hefore. 
“ Buonaparte returns to Paris.” ' 
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Curiosity, however, may easily exhaust itself over Brummell the 
man, for want of material to feed it; but the intellect will far longer 
play round the ,problem of the inner nature and spirit of 
Dandyism—of what is it compact? One thing is certain that it is 
the manifestation of will and character. Only in 1889, M. Jules 
Lemaitre, writing of Stendhal, said: ‘‘ He has an immense pride, 
“and every form of pride, the smallest as well as the greatest—the 
““ pride of Cæsar and that of Brummell.” Unfortunately for him, 
qua Dandy, Stendhal’s pride was accompanied by extreme 
timidity—a great neutraliser. ‘‘Si j’avais osé,” he sometimes 
writes in his journal. Brummell always dared: “Il avait de 
““Vaudace et toujours de l’audace ’’—which may make a man a 
great revolutionist or party leader at one moment and a gambler 
at another, or both at once, like Mirabeau and Fox, and which 
may under various conditions lead to the scaffold or the Bankruptcy 
Court, or to St. Helena; but it may also lead to a Consulship at 
Trieste, as it did in the case of both Stendhal and Richard Burton, 
or worse still, to that of Caen, until the abolition of the office at 
Brummell’s own suggestion. 

If Stendhal himself could not personify Dandyism at its highest 
power, since the romantic, i.e., the emotional, element was always 
trying to express itself through him, his hero, Julien Sorel, did so. 
Not only in his maxims onrthe conduct of life, such as: ‘‘ Do always 
“the contrary of what is expected of you,” did he teach the next 
generation how to ‘‘arrive’’ (the modern reading of parvenir), but 
also in his acts, which, according to M. Henri Rochefort, 
“‘ represented the passions, audacities, ambitions, as well as the 
‘‘incoherences of human activity.” Every young man, at a given 
moment, has been, more or less, a Julien Sorel.* . . . The story is, 
so to speak, the vengeance of shabby clothes on new clothes. 
Baudelaire was one of the interpreters of Dandyism to his genera- 
tion. M. Jules Lemaitre, building upon Baudelaire’s foundations, 
has erected an even finer piece of critical architecture. In his eyes 
the Dandy undertakes to entirely modify the opinion deeply 
implanted in men’s minds that mastery and domination are only 
obtained by material means, by genius in arts and sciences, 
sometimes by the ascendancy of virtue. 

The Dandy turns all these pretensions to futility. He piques 
himself upon giving the most importance to things which possess the 
least. He imposes upon others, and forces them to accept the idea 
that innovations in matters of social customs, elegant conventions, 
manners, clothes and amusement, are as rare and meritorious as 
creation in politics, in art, in literature. He spiritualises fashion. 


* The chief character in Ze Rouge et Le Noir, the title of which seems to 
be as enigmatic and impertinent to its subject as Dandyism itself. 
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In short, he makes us believe in what does not exist. The Dandy 
is a revolutionary and an illusionist. He thus encroaches upon the 
prerogative of women, and women abdicafé and accept this 
usurpation of their functions. The Dandy, méreover, is an artist 
after his manner, and outrivals the comedian by interpreting in his 
Own person, not the words of an author, but his own thought. 
Finally, he is a philosopher. As he makes something out of 
nothing, as his inventions consist in perfectly superfluous nothings, 
he teaches us that their only value consists in the price that we 
attach to them, and that the ideal is the true. And having made 
the best-recognised Vanity hold the balance with the most noble 
occupations, we are forced to agree that all is vanity. Although 
M. Lemaitre does not go so far as to say so, it would appear that 
the Dandy is the embodiment of Hegelian transcendentalism, since 
to him “ Being is Becoming.” Only that the Dandy may be all 
this, one condition is necessary—he must not be his own dupe. He 
must have the consciousness of the profound irony and of the 
startling paradox of his own work. In short, he must have the 
humour to perceive the nothingness of everything—himself 
included. i i 


A. FORBES SIEVERING, 


e RURAL HOUSING. 


A LESSON FROM HERTFORDSHIRE. 


HERE are few, if any, questions upon which all parties are 
more united than on the better housing of our rural population. 
This is not surprising; for it is intimately connected not only with 
the well-being of the agricultural labourer, but also with the 
dwellers in our great cities and towns. For the labourer when driven 
from the land becomes a casual worker, lowering the wages and 
raising the rent of the town-dweller. It is, therefore, both interest- 
ing and instructive to inquire what progress we are making in the 
matter, for any evidence that we are moving in the right direction 
in one part of the country cannot fail to be useful to the whole. 

I propose laying before my readers facts in regard to what has 
taken place in the village of Chipperfield, Hertfordshire ; interesting 
as showing what dogged perseverance can achieve, and instructive 
as showing how the problem is being, and can be, solved. From 
these facts it will be seen that Mr. Balfour’s Housing Act failed 
because it was cumbersome and optional; and building, cottages 
under it placed a burden upon the rates. It will further be seen 
that Mr. Burns’s Act is succeeding because it has swept away these 
obstacles. He has made his Act obligatory, not optional, and by 
extending the period for repayment of the loan he has enabled 
cottages to be built without adding to the rates. 

In 1905 the King’s Langley Parish Council drew the attention of 
the Hemel-Hempstead Rural Council to the want of cottages in the 
hamlet of Chipperfield, and asked that cottages should be built. 
The Sanitary Inspector was instructed to make a report, which he 
did, confirming the statements made by the Parish Council, and 
further stating ‘‘ that the people of Chipperfield were afraid to com- 
“ plain, for if anything was done their rents were raised or they got 
“ notice to quit? The District Council, however, declined to 
adopt the Act on the ground that the condition of Chipperfield was 
but typical, and advised the Parish Council to appeal to the County 
Council. This was done, and the County Council held a local 
inquiry. The County Surveyor made a report on every cottage, 
both in regard to condition and rent. The County Medical Officer 
of Health also made a most interesting and instructive report, in 
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which he showed that the birth-rate exceeded the death-rate, and 
to that extent, he said, the rising generation would be compelled to 
leave the village. As a result of the inquiry the Commissioners’ 
unanimously recommended that ten cottages should be built. So 
important did the County Council consider the evidence that they l 
caused it to be published in book form. This is not surprising, for 
it is a human document, bearing more conclusive testimony to the 
inhumanity of prevailing conditions than was ever penned by 
Charles Kingsley, when he wrote ‘‘ your peasantry is worse housed 
*** than your hacks or your pointers.” 

The inquiry was held in the village school on October 28th, 1906, ` 
when the room was packed mostly with agricultural labourers and 
their wives. ‘The District Council was the chief opponent and the 
principal owners, some ten in number, were present and were re- 
presented by a solicitor, who cross-examined the various witnesses. 
There were, humorous moments in the proceedings; as when, for 
example, a woman was asked in cross-examination if she really 
meant to say that there had not been a vacant cottage in the village 
for five years; she replied that there had been, but there had been 
such a race-fofthem, and not being a good runner she never got 
in first. Another woman admitted that she had to quit because her 
husband got drunk. ‘Phen you would not make a very desirable 
“ tenant,” said the Jawyer. “I don’t know about that,” she 
replied, ‘‘ but I-do know that if every man who got drunk was to ` 
“ have no cottage-there would not be many wanted.” Another wit- 
ness having stated that, although a teetotaler, he was obliged to take 
a cottage atta€hed tò a public-house, much laughter was caused 
by the suggestion that these two families might change cottages. 
But the tone throughout was pathetic, for it showed the tragic lives 
of some of those who do the world’s work. ‘The first witness called 
was an aged gentleman resident in the village; he said the cottages 
are “ as bad as bad as can be. .m . I would not put my pigs into 
“ some of them.” He was asked|ifany of them were overcrowded ; 
he replied, ‘‘ some of them . . .\it leads to everything immoral ; 
“ it appears to me that unless som thing is done it will destroy the 
‘* manhood of England.’”? Some dozen men and women were then 
examined, all of whom asserted that cottages were badly needed. 
The following is an extract from some of the evidence. 

One witness said he had lived in the village seventy-five years,and 
being asked if any cottageshad been pulled down, replied: “ About 
“ thirty and over.” He was then asked if he could remember any 
cottages being built, to which he replied: ‘‘ Yes, about eight.” 
Another was asked: ‘‘ Do they (the inhabitants) think there ought 
“ to be more houses at Chipperfield?’’ ‘‘ They do, only they are 
“ afraid to speak.” Another was asked how many applicants there 
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were for a cottage he had vacated. ‘‘ About a dozen,” he replied. 
An agent was examined as to how many years the present 
occupier of a certain cottage had to wait for it. ‘‘ About 
“two and a-half*years,’’ was the answer. A man who had been 
taking charge of his employer’s farm, said that he had paid rent for 
his unoccupied cottage for fourteen months so as to retain it, and 
when asked if anyone occupied it whilst he was at the farm, said, 
“ We did not give them the chance.’ So this man, earning about 
‘sixteen shillings a week, actually paid over five pounds rather than 
run the risk of not getting a cottage when he left the farm. A 
woman, on being asked if she had to walk four miles every day to 
and from her work, said ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘ What did you have to do when 
‘it rained?” was another question. ‘‘I have to dish the 
“water out of the window all day long and put clean curtains up.” 
She was further asked : ‘‘ Do you remember two gentlemen coming 
“round?” She answered, ‘‘ Yes.’’ ‘‘ Did they come to look at 
“ your cottage?” “They came to look at it, but I could not let 
“them go over it because the landlord had just been round and 
“ said I should have to go out if I did, and there was nowhere else 
“to go to.” Overcrowding was admitted, and it was not denied 
that the rents of the tumble-down cottages had increased from 
20 per cent. to 30 per cent. in recent years. 

With such evidence as this it is not surprising that the finding 
of the commission was unanimous. The surveyor then submitted 
a scheme which would entail an addition of 2d. to the rates. These 
various proceedings occupied nearly three years. An election for 
a new Parish Council then took place. Asa result, nine out of the 
ten candidates in favour of the scheme were defeated. They were 
defeated because quite a limited number of voters realised the 
seriousness of the problem; many resented the interference with 
private enterprise, but the main factor was the addition to the rates. 
During the next three years nothing was done, but the work, like 
all good work and things true, bore fruit. Many of the most bitter 
opponents of the scheme, by discussion and correspondence in the 
local press, had come to see that something ought to be done, the 
rural exodus continued apace, and some of the cottages were going 
from bad to worse. 

In 1909 another Parish Council contest took place, and many 
of the old members previously defeated were returned. In the 
meantime Mr. Burns’s Housing and Town Planning Act had 
become law, and a scheme was put before the Parish Council 
showing that under it cottages could be built and let for about 4s. 
a week, which rent would repay all outgoings, interest and 
principal, leaving a good margin for repairs, and thus placing no 
burden on the rates. 
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The scheme was then sent to the District Council. It came to them 
at a most opportune moment, for they were trying to put the part 
of the new Act into operation which deals with overcrowding and 
insanitary houses. But they found that their path in both 
directions was blocked by the dearth of cottages. In the cases of 
overcrowding they coùld not, with humanity, evict the tenants, for 
they had nowhere else to go. In tħe cases of dilapidated cottages 
they found that if they insisted upon the introduction of damp- 
courses, or the removal of bricks to enlarge windows, it would’ 
probably mean, in many cases, a collapse of the structure, and so 
increase the dearth. 

The Council instructed their Surveyor to prepare plans and 
specifications. Land for the erection of seven cottages wase 
provisionally purchased, and a request for a loan was made to the 
Local Government Board, who then held an inquiry in this village 
on the 26th October, i911. It is interesting here to note the 
complete change that had taken place.in public opinion. The 
Clerk to the District Council, who had appeared in opposition in 
1906, .on this, occasion appeared in support of. the proposal, and 
placed before the Commissioner most cogent reasons for the 
erection of the cottages. In 1906, various witnesses spoke in 
Opposition ; not a single voice was raised in Opposition this time. 
On the 19th of December, 1911, the Lacal Government Board 
agreed to make the loan, so that the cottages can now be built 
without delay, and thus six years of persistent effort has been at 
last crowned with success. The District Council has intimated 
that if the echeme is successful cottages will be erected in other 
villages under its jurisdiction. If this is done, few can realise what 
a blessing it will be and what a piece of real national work will have 
been performed. . 

It may be said'by those disposed to follow the lead of the Hemel- 
Hempstead District Council that the rent is beyond the reach of 
many agricultural labourers. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that in ‘every village there are men, such as hay-binders, hedgers, 
&c., who earn more than the average wage of a labourer. There 
are also families whose sons are at work. These can well afford to 
pay about 4s. 3d. a week; so they will become tenants of the new 
cottages, and the man whose sole earning is his weekly wage will 
have the opportunity of moving from his unhealthy, and conse- 
quently expensive, cottage into the one vacated. This movement 
will further enable the District Council to put into force the repair- 
ing clauses of the new Act, and to close insanitary dwellings, which 
to-day it is unable to do. 

The two chief facts in regard to these cottages are: They will 
have three bedrooms, which, from a Sanitary and a moral point of 
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view, is a priceless boon; and each cottage will have fifteen poles 
of land, thus enabling the tenant to keep pigs and poultry, and have 
a good garden. , One can scarcely exaggerate these advantages. 
The labourer will no longer be obliged to walk a considerable 
distance to his allotment; the time so saved he can put into his 
garden, his stock will be under his personal supervision, and his 
wife can attend to the poultry and do light work, such as hoeing, 
weeding, or watering. It has been computed that the value of such 
‘a garden is from 6d. to 1s. a week. 

In conclusion, I would point out the general advantages of this 
scheme. To the labourer it means that he, his wife and his 
children, our future rulers and workers, will be decently and 
healthily housed. To the ratepayers it means: That the cottages, 
without cost to them, will become their property; that as sickness 
diminishes so also will the poor-rate; that as epidemics will be less 
frequent, so the closing of the village school will become a thing 
of the past, and the school grants will no longer be partly forfeited. 
To the State the advantages of a healthily housed rural population 
are patent. One only marvels at the wasteful conditions which 
have prevailed so long. The wisdom of well-housing dumb 
animals has long been realised by their owners because they find 
it pays. Foot-and-mouth disease afflicting dumb animals has been 
vigorously dealt with, but the diseases of man have been of small 
moment. The State has slumbered too long in the delusion that 
its prosperity depended more on rearing healthy cattle than healthy 
men. This delusion is now passing away because the State is 
realising that a sound man, being able to use tools, is infinitely 
more valuable than any healthy animal. The country will thus 
gain the best asset of a State, a healthy, vigorous, and bold 
peasaniry. If the Hemel-Hempstead Rural District Council 
stimulates other Councils to be up and doing, the face of rural 
England will be speedily changed. The tumble-down, cramped 
cottage with its damp walls will go, and a house fitted to be called 
a home and to rear a truly imperial race will take its place. The 
ideals of a country village will enter into the domain of reality, the 
tural exodus will cease and be remembered only as a dream.* 
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*Since this article was written the plans and specifications have been 
fully elaborated; whilst tenders have been asked for and one has been accepted ; 
a tender under which the seven cottages will cost £161 each for erection. Before 
the last day of this month has passed, the foundations of these cottages will have 
been laid. I should be very pleased to furnish anyone who is interested in the 
scheme with any particulars or information which might be of use in emulating 
the example here set. 


NEW CHINA AND THE RE-GROUPING OF 
THE POWERS. l 


CHINESE CHARACTERISTICS. 

HINA in its present tragic plight reminds me of an artistically- 
fashioned vase of Kaolin porcelain, on the point of being 
exposed to the great heat of the furnace which will make or break 
it. Weare moved by the thrilling spectacle it presents of an ancient 
race in process of becoming a modern nation, but with doubtful 
equipment; of a candidate for the rank of a Great Power timidly 
preparing to undergo the fateful ordeal, from which she will 
emerge regenerated like Aeson, or cut to pieces like Pelias: Here, 
as in other lands, the revolution is the handiwork of the few. At 
core, the Chinese people is whole and healthful, shrewd and 
buoyant. Like the calm depths of ocean which the surface wave- 
mountains are powerless to trouble, it has lived on for thousands 
of years with hardly any far-reaching change, amid its old-world 
traditions and obsolescent symbols. While recurring revolutions 
shattered the foundations of many’a political fabric, and dynasty 
followed dynasty like the foliage of a tree, the Chinese people 
remained jealously conservative, touchingly cheerful, and even- 
tempered. Elation and depression, high hopes and gloomy 
despondency are almost unknown to thé national psyche. Of 
the earth earthy, they have no Jacob’s ladder leading up 
heavenwards. The life of the Chinaman, even after we have pierced- 
the husk of commonplace and reached its poetic kernel, is one-sided 
and humdrum. The element of materialism abounds, almost to the 
exclusion of its opposite. Spiritual oxygen is lacking to its atmo- 
sphere. The unwieldy body is not quickened by a soul com- 
mensurate with its colossal frame. Hence their religion is chock- 
full of human nature—is, in fact, but a higher form of worldly 
wisdom; their spirituality is deficient in the ethereal, and their 
morality is the kind that pays. In fact, one of tHe noblest traits of 

the nation is-that it can so fully dispense with lofty ideals. 
Has this sober, striving people a call to play a leading part in the 
drama of the nations, or is it a rich, ethnic compost, fit only to fer- 
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tilise the more gifted races of the world? Will the revolutionary 
tide now rising swallow up the political organism, or carry it to 
the peak of some Ararat, whence it will help to shape the world’s 
destinies? 

Civil war is one of the contingencies which, if it break out, 
may belie the most carefully made forecast. And it is on the cards 
that the revolution may call forth a counter-revolution, that mon- 
_ archists may seriously try issues with republicans, Manchus un- 
sheath the sword against Chinamen, or the South enter the lists 
against the North. Ina word, the possibilities which lie buried th 
the seed-plot of China’s future are many and disconcerting. And, 
so long as it is uncertain which of them will ripen into realities, one 
must be content to watch and wait. 


CHINA'S STRONG MAN—YUAN-SHI-KAI. 


lf there were more leaders of the calibre of Yuan-Shi-Kai, one 
might feel somewhat less apprehensive of the future of the Republic. 
And yet, even he is hardly a leader of revolutionary men. For, to 
shine with all his lustre, he needs the twilight of the Council 
Chamber ; to make his voice properly heard, the thunder of cannons 
and the clicking of rifles must be silenced. But he isa man of wide 
designs, an unerring judge of occasion, and always quick to act. 
His limitations are those of his nation, and chief among them is a 
lack of military prowess. 

Yuan-Shi-Kai is descended from those adherents of the Ming 
dynasty who were won over by the first Manchus, and enrglled he 
them in the military organisation known as the Eigft Banners. 
Those Manchurised Chinamen, termed Khan-Dzuns, were trained 
fôr the army. This crigin—half Chinese and half Manchu—ex- 
plains some phases of Yuan-Shi-Kai’s career. His military educa- 
tion—for he was brought up as a soldier—was one of the conse- 
quences of his membership of the Eight Banner class. In his early 
days, the military art in China was primitive—sabres, guns, pikes, 
bows, pitchforks, long-handled saws, shields, rattans, and fans, to 
say nothing of cardboard cannon, being among the weapons. Li 
Hung Chang saw the absurdity of this old-world system, and 
resolved to change it. With his wonderful flair for men of parts, 
he singled out Yuan-Shi-Kai as a useful fellow-worker, and, fore- 
seeing trouble between Japan and China, he sent him to Corea, as 
General-Resident. At Seoul, Yuan-Shi-Kai contrived to bring 
matters to a head sornewhat speedily. Over and over again, he 
asked for the despatch of Chinese troops to succour the King of 
Corea. Japan grew alarmed, and the war was precipitated. 
Yuan-Shi-Kai’s action was sharply blamed by his countrymen, 
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some of whom accused him of working for his own prestige, and 
putting himself forward without giving heed to the consequences, 
one of which was the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of men. 

China’s defeat entailed Yuan-Shi-Kai’s disgrace, and for a time 
he withdrew into obscurity. But in the year 1893 he emerged 
again as Daotai in Wenchaufu. Meanwhile, Li Hung Chang 
kept his eye upon him, and, on becoming member of the Tsung-Li- 
Yamen* in 1897, had him promoted to be Attorney-General of the , 
Province of Chi-Li. This proved but a step to the post of Adjoint- 
Minister, to which he received the succession shortly afterwards. 
At the same time, Li Hung Chang delegated him to Tientsin, for 
the purpose of supervising the reorganisation of the army of the 
Chi-Li province, which constituted the only serious defence of * 
China. Within two years, Yuan-Shi-Kai became Adjoint-Minister 
of Public Works, and in the following year Acting-Governor, 
and then Governor, of Shan-Tung. Integrity, force, and clear 
intelligence, backed by hard, unswerving will, were the qualities 
which commanded the admiration of his BEOLeCIOr, and won for 
him success in his task. 


YUAN-SHLKAI’S SHORT WAY WITH THE BOXERS. 


The Boxer movement found Yuan-Shi-Kai at the post of 
Governor of Shan-Tung. There he -gave an interesting sample 
of his short, way with a Chinese crowd, and of a strong will 
armoured against ruth; and directed towards a single aim. I was 
on the point of setting out for China just then, together with Prince 
Khilkoff, the Russian Minister’ of Railways, and-I had received 
the Tsar’s authorisation, when news came of a rising of Chinese 
against foreigners. Soon afterwards I reached Shanghai, where 
I first heard the story. 

Shan-Tung was the birthplace of the Ikhetuans, or Boxers.+ 
These revolutionists began as a sodality of sectarians, who dealt in 
wizardry. One of the claims of the brotherhood was that their 
members were invulnerable. Neither bullets nor cold steel could 
sever their life-threads, nor injure their bodies, so puissant were 
the incantations and spells to which they had resorted. The 
common folk believed the tale, and flocked to their standard in 
crowds. But they were eager to secure the support of the great 
ones of the land, and Yuan-Shi-Kai was first of these. Accord- 
ingly the heads of the sect repaired to Tsi-nan-fu, and called on' 


* The Foreign Office before it was reconstituted. 
¢ Cf. Novoye Vremya g/22 February, 1912. 
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the Governor. They were well received. They unfolded their 
story at length to Yuan-Shi-Kai, who listened good-naturedly to 
their scheme of butchering all the foreign devils indiscriminately. 
Would he join them, and become invulnerable like themselves? 
The wily Governor inquired whether they were willing first to. 
submit their claim to a test, would they allow themselves to be 
fired at? If they came out unscathed he would give his answer. 
Twelve members of the sect unhesitatingly came forward as soon 
` as the proposal reached them, and signified their eagerness for the 
ordeal. ° 

Yuan-Shi-Kai then invited them to appear on the morrow. 
Meanwhile, the entire population of Tsi-nan-fu was apprised of 
what was coming. An enormous throng collected to witness the 
miracle or the tragedy. The Governor had the twelve Boxers 
stationed over against a company of his own soldiers who had. 
been drilled in European fashion. There were a few moments 
of intense silence, then the word of command was hêard, followed 
by a volley. All twelve invulnerables fell dead. Then Yuan- 
Shi-Kai, turning to the people, delivered a telling speech. The 
dead men, he affirmed, were lying mischief-makers who had 
sought to deceive the credulous people and lure them on to death. 
Therefore they deserved the fate they had brought down uson 
themselves, and now that the real character of the Boxer sect had 
been revealed, it would be his duty to exterminate the noxious. 
brotherhood root and branch. And he was as good as his word. 
He gave them no quarter. Repression pure and simple in all 
its Chinese forms was applied, and Boxerdom stamped out. 
While anarchy prevailed elsewhere, the province ofShan-Tung: 
remained quiet. I heard this story in many versions, but the 
essentials were the same in all. It was most graphically told 
by M. Pokotiloff, the late Russian Minister Plenipotentiary in 
Pekin. “ Yuan-Shi-Kai,” he said, ‘‘ was one of the most cold-. 
“‘ blooded men I ever met. He himself assured me, and I have 
“ no grounds to doubt his word, that he had forty thousand Boxers. 
“executed.” Forty thousand! 


YUAN-SHI-KAI’S IDEAS ON EDUCATION. 


The Boxer upheaval was Yuan-Shi-Kai’s opportunity, and he 
utilised it thoroughly. Atone moment, however, fate seemed about 
to turn against him. On his father's death in IgOI, it became his: 
duty to retire from public life and mourn the loss of his parent for a 
period of three years. But Li Hung Chang induced the Emperor to 
dispense the son from the rigorous discharge of this duty. Already: 
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five months after this bereavement he was appointed to be Acting- 
Governor of the important province of Chi-Li, which contains 
Pekin, and to purge the capital of Boxers and qf other elements 
of disorder. As before, he did his work well, and became the most 
favoured official in the Empire after Li Hung Chang. The Court 
manifested its feelings towards him by making him one of the 
honorary guardians of the Heir to the Throne, and chief Counsellor 
of the Board of Governmental Reforms. For, like Li Hung Chang, 
the old Empress knew a clever man when she saw him, and she had ° 
fio doubt about the worth of Yuan-Shi-Kai. But the higher he rose 
in the official ladder, the greater number of slings aimed at him. 
The Empress, however, covered him with her person. 

So long as Tse-Si lived, Yuan-Shi-J<ai’s position was stable ande 
his work fruitful. It was the period of reforms, many of which 
were undertaken in haste, and pursued with more zeal than dis- 
cretion. Yuan-Shi-Kai, however, was thorough. He turned his 
attention mainly to two subjects—schools and the army. “ Our 
“ people,” he once said to M. Pokotiloff, “are in need of education 
“tin its two forms, mental and military training. Their minds are 
“‘ cast in old-world moulds, like many of our cannon. When we 
“ have good schools and trained soldiers, and enough of them, then 
*t we can take our place in the world.” As usual, Yuan-Shi-Kai 
fixed his gaze on the goal, and paid little heed to the road that led 
thither, or to the convenience of those whom he encountered on it. 
Buddhist monks fumed against him for turning hundreds of their 
chapels into schoolhouses. Old-fashioned Chinamen poured the 

. waials, of théir wrath upon him for insisting that school-boys of a 
certain ag@ should be taught military drill, and by Japanese 
instructors. . 

When the Dowager-Empress died, Yuan-Shi-Kai’s star went 
out. Its light continued to shine for a while under the new 
Emperor, who conferred on him the title of chief Guardian 
to the Heir to the Throne. Rut all of a sudden the 
famous ‘rheumatic’? edict was published, which, declaring 
that rheumatism affected Yuan-Shi-Kai’s ‘‘ honourable legs,” 
unfitting him for the.discharge of responsible public duties, dis- 
missed him to his native place, there ‘‘to get cured.” Put not 
your trust in princes. 


HOW YUAN-SHI-KAI’S HORN WAS EXALTED. 


The eclipse of Yuan-Shi-Kai lasted over two years. As soon as 
the short-sighted Government felt unable to cope with the revolu- 
tionary movement, it repented, and again appealed to him for help. 
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But Yuan-Shi-Kai held back, making much of his opportunity. 
“That nasty rheumatism,” he smilingly explained, “ which cramped 
“‘ my poor legs afew years ago and disqualified me for public office, 
‘fis just as it was on the day of my dismissal: not a whit better, 
“but I am glad to say no worse.” When he finally gave ear to the 
Government’s request, the tide of revolution was rising fast, too 
fast for any man to stay it. The rest we know. He undertook a 
_ task which many thought was impossible, and he endeavoured to 
accomplish it by means which his critics ridiculed as preposterous. 
If he lost the cause of his monarch, he won his-own, and to-day He 
is President of the greatest Republic on the globe. And however 
conservative he may be at heart, he has deserved well of the 
°” Republic. His name alone is a recommendation to which foreign 
Powers attach great weight. With Yuan-Shi-Kai against it, the 
new régime would possibly have been still-born. The services which 
he rendered the embryonic army made his name popular among the 
land and sea forces, and rendered his co-operation desirable, not to 
say indispensable, later on. Again, it was he who coaxed the Tsing 
dynasty to come down from the Dragon throne into obscurity, and 
exchange an active for a contemplative life. As a ruler his hand is 
of iron, though it is cased in velvet. His treatment of the Boxers 
was a scantling of the ruthlessness with which he can sacrifice the 
lives of any number of marplots to the interests of the State. It is 
he, too, whose own army is the best-drilled, best-disciplined, and 
readiest to strike. His fairness to non-Chinese nationalities and to 
foreigners is another feather in his cap which enhances his attractive- 
ness to the nation and to foreign Powers. Yuan-Sifi-Kai_is pow 
Tingo or Chauvinist. He will give every race its due, ff tor this, 
among other reasons, he is the one man capable—if any man is—of 
keeping together such provinces as Tibet and Mongolia. He en- 
visages the tangled web of Chinese politics in correct perspective, 
discerns all its alternatives, gauges correctly the advantages of each, 
and winnews the deciding elements from those which are only of 
secondary import. One may say of Yuan-Shi-Kai what an eminent 
ecclesiastic is alleged to have said when he heard that Cardinal 
Richelieu had given up the ghost: “If there is a God, he will have 
“to smart for what he has done; but if there is no God, he was un- 
“doubtedly a most remarkable man.” 


THE CHINESE PREMIER, TANG SHAO YI. 


Chinese revolutionary heroes appear to work in couples. AsY uan- 
Shi-Kai was the protégé of Li Hung Chang, so Tang Shao Yi, the 
present Premier, owed his rapid advancement from a certain point 
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onwards to Yuan-Shi-Kai. The two men who in carving their own 
fortunes are shaping the destinies of the hugest nation of the 
world, know and trust each other thoroughly. Thg notion that they 
are suspicious of each other is absurd. Looking in the light of this 
fact at the statements made current by the Press a few months ago, 
when the two were said to be at loggerheads, I was amused. It 
was at the moment when Tang Shao Yi was in Shanghai, heading 
the deputation sent to Yuan-Shi-Kai to hold parley with the Repub- | 
licans. Tang Shao Yi, who is a Cantonese, and therefore a natural | 
enemy of the Manchus, had apparently swerved from the instruc- 
tions given him by his Chief, and was leaning unduly towards the 
Republicans. Onlookers used the word “ defection ” to describe his 
concessions, some cried treason, and nearly all assumed that Yuan-" 
Shi-Kai would disavow his envoy and dismiss him. But—they 
were mistaken: Yuan-Shi-Kai and Tang Shao Yi understand each 
other. ° ` 
The Premier is still a relatively young man. Although he was . 
educated in the Colombo University, New York, where he imbibed 
Western and Republican ideas, he has remained a Chinaman at 
heart, and takes things and persons as they are. From North 
America, however, he borrowed many useful maxims and some 
harmless fads. He wore European clothes and spectacles, rode a 
bicycle, kept an English bulldog, and generally behaved as an 
Anglo-maniac. But contact with the world which was not particu- 
larly lenient to his failings rubbed away the sharp corners of his 
ersonality. For a time he failed to find his social level. But 
oom Heeaself well, he sought for a career with confidence. At 
first any fulcrum would satisfy him, and he found one in the 
precarious situation of occasional interpreter and secretary eto 
foreigners and Chinamen which brought him in a mere pittance. 
The first piece of luck he had was when Yuan-Shi-Kai crossed his 
path, discerned what manner of man he was, and engaged him 
as private secretary. Yuan-Shi-Kai was then -representing the 
Chinese Emperor in Corea, and warning his Government that unless 
they despatched troops without delay Corea would slip from their 
grasp. War resulted with Japan, and when it was over Tang was 
made Consul-General in Seoul. The next stage in his career was 
the administration of the northern railways, which he quitted in 
1900 in order to co-operate again with his powerful protector in 
governing the province of Shantung. In everything connected with 
Western reforms Tang was in his element. His next post, however, 
was less interesting, but hardly less difficult—Director of the Cus- 
toms at Tientsin. From Tientsin he was hurried off to Tibet to 
represent his Emperor at Lhassa. In the monkish theocracy Tang 
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rendered good service to his Imperial master, as the settlement of 
the boundary disputes and the treaty with India testify. 


TANG SHAO YPS POPULARITY.. 


International politics next claimed Tang’s attention, and he ze- 
paired to Pekin to work as Adjoint-Minister of Foreign Affaizs. 
His next experience was in home politics, as Governor of Mukden. 
He was afterwards sent at the head of a delegation to visit Europe 
and study the financial systems of the West. On this journey, 
England attracted him immensely, and he struck up a friendskip 
with several men of influence in London, whose friendly services 
later on stood his country in good stead. Tang, however, never 
lost touch with the United States, and when China decided to 
thank the American people for the many marks of their friendskip 
she had received, it was Tang Shao Vi who was seleçted to head 
the deputation. America reciprocated the friendly feelings by 
remitting a considerable part of the contribution due from Chira. 
The last office which Tang held under the old régime was that of 
Minister of Ways of Communication, but being relieved of his dut:es 
at the close of 1911, he repaired to Tientsin to await events, which 
were moving with vertiginous rapidity. 

Tang reappeared on tht political stage together with his friend, 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, whom he represented—not misrepresented—in 
Shanghai at the Conference with the Southern Republicans. As a 
Cantonese by birth, he was naturally a friend of the Manchus’ 
enemies, and he won the hearts of the revolutionists. In the 
too, he had numerous friends and admirers, not only“among the l 
population, but also among officials, whom he always treated with 
consideration. For he is tolerant, liberal, humane, and uprigkt, 
qualities which are uncommon among Chinese bureaucrats. His 
influence in public life was wholesome even under the demoralising 
government of the Manchus, and one of the things which enlightened 
Chinamen will not readily forget to his credit is the beneficial and 
successful campaign he inaugurated against the deadly habit of 
opium smoking, which culminated in the famous edict of the 
Emperor. 


THE REFORMERS AND THEIR TASK. 


Such are the two eminent men who are now labouring to establish 
the Republic. They have, of course, many earnest fellow-workers, 
but no peers. At least, none have as yet risen to the surface whose 
names deserve to be bracketed with theirs. There may be—and my 
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Chinese acquaintances tell me that there are—several men of promise 
among the motley band of politicians who are each trying to make 
a dent on the history of their distracted country’s confused time. 
If so, China is to be congratulated, but we cannot reckon with them 
as yet. Meanwhile, so far as we know, those two men, or it may 
even be only one of them—Yuan-Shi-Kai—stand between the 
Republic and general welter—one or two lives against which 
desperate plotters are already busy. Yuan-Shi-Kai is not invul- 
nerable. But, if his life be spared, even his genius may be unable’ 
to grapple with the gigantic hindrances between him and his goal. 
Some political problems are insoluble, and the Chinese puzzle may 
belong to this category. In any case, he needs fitting workmen and 
suitable materials, and it seems doubtful whether he can count on 
either. After all, he may turn out to be a brilliant architect residing 
in an oasis of the great desert, where there is neither stone nor timber. 

Assuming, however—and it is a large postulate—that Yuan-Shi- 
Kai, who hds a marvellous grasp of complex detail, is capable of 
gathering into one focus the various interests of his nation and. 
planning a new state of things to further them—a new fabric, 
political, social, financial, military, educational—one is tempted to 
ask, can he embody it in durable form? That is the crucial 
question. And it leads us to the cardinal fact that the keystone of 
any plan of regeneration for China is finance. No penny, no new 
birth. New Jerusalem and political milleniums depend for their 
realisation upon the amount of free balance in the Treasury and the 
degree of credit enjoyed by the Government. Even perfect schemes 
of reconstruction must of necessity be failures unless the State can 
“"scrapestesaiher the capital necessary to translate them into working 
~ institutions. 


CHINA’S NEEDS AND WESTERN CAPITAL. 


To-day the needs of the Chinese State are greater, and more 
imperious than before. On the army relatively large sums have been 
laid out, but to little purpose, and the troops are mutinying in several 
places because their pay has been kept back. Impecuniosity is 
paralysing all effort and keeping promise divorced from achieve- 
ment. Conversations respecting a large loan to be floated by 
Western bankers have been carried on to some effect with four | 
Governments and the financial institutions which represent them in 
Chinese finance. Four States concerted together on this subject in 
the year 1910, and formed a group which provided money for the 
unification of coinage and other improvements. To-day the same 
group—consisting of Great Britain, the United States, France, and 
Germany—is preparing to supply the wherewithal for the outlay 
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which the change of régime will entail. Willingness, or say rather 
eagerness, to advance the money characterises the attitude of the 
banks concerned. For there is a plethora of ready money seeking 
lucrative investments in the world, and Chinese enterprises have a 
strong attraction for capitalists. China as a debtor is popular in 
France, because she has never yet repudiated her obligations, and 
also because they are well guaranteed materially. This feeling of 
confidence is of enormous value to the Republic. It has recently 
been practically evinced by certain banks coming forward and, 
paying the coupons due and the bonds drawn in March (of the six 
per cent. loan of 1895) and those of the four-and-a-half per cent. 
loan of 1898, in anticipation of the remittances from the Chinese 
authorities. 

Unless the new Government is provided in time with sufficient 
money for its needs, the country will lapse into hopeless confusion. 
And as the four Powers just enumerated are interested.in the main- 
tenance of order in China, they resolved to help the new régime to 
a constant supply of funds until it can collect them from the popu- 
lation. Seven million taels a month is the smallest sum which, 
according to Chinese and Western computation, would be of real 
help, and half a year the shortest term during which it should be 
furnished. These advances would be covered by the issue of 
Treasury Bonds for the sum of forty-two million taels,* and guaran- 
teed by the salt excise, which would, of course, be reorganised. But 
this hand-to-mouth arrangement is but the prelude to a huge long- 
term loan, the amount of which has not yet been fixed definitely. 
It cannot, however, we are assured, be less than sixty i ora 
sterling, and may be as much as eighty millions. For fhe needs of 
a nation of four hundred million souls are immense. This money 
would be paid in instalments, and employed in refunding the 
monthly advances, in reorganising the State services, and bringing 
them into harmony with the new political and social conditions. My 
own conviction, based on sound data, is that sixty, or even eighty, 
millions fall far short of the mark. Eighteen or twenty millicns 
sterling annually for ten years is much nearer the mark, 

Before the Republican form of Government has been definitely 
established and recognised by the Powers, this vast loan cannot be 
floated. Eighty or a hundred million pounds sterling may be 
entrusted to the properly constituted and closely watched organs of 
a well-ordered State, but not to Dick, Tom and Harry, who are here 
to-day and may be gone to-morrow, without binding the community 
morally or politically. Until the Republic is really constituted, 
‘Yuan-Shi-Kai is but the provisional President of a provisional 
régime, and monthly advances are the most that benevolent neigh- 


* Frankfurter Zeitung, 27th March, 1912. 
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bours can offer by way of financial help. Although the money will 
be raised by a group of Banks, the loan in its political aspect 
depends wholly on the will of their respective Gòvernments, whose 
interest and duty it will be to see that the proceeds are well guaran- 
teed and productively laid out. Hence the large part played by 
Cabinet Ministers in the preliminary negotiations. Considerations 
of the same order moved the Statesmen of the four Powers to invite 
two other nations which are not flush of money to join the group 
„and contribute their quota to the total sum. Russia and Japan were 
accordingly asked to enter the syndicate and succour China, to whose 
destinies they cannot affect indifference. At this point formidable 
difficulties sprang up, and the transaction, which had theretofore 
been mainly financial on an economical basis, was transformed into 
a political move of the first magnitude. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN GRIN AND BEAR IT. 


To begin with, Russia and Japan possess no superfluous cash to 
lend. They themselves need all the money they have in hand, and 
a great deal-more. For their own institutions are in flux, and every 
improvement entails heavy outlay. Consequently, they did not 
welcome the idea itself, although they appreciated the consideration 
shown by the Press. Charity begins at home, and if it must be 
extended abroad, then it could, they hold, find fitter objects thar 
China. Nobody likes to have to cut a stick for his own back. The 

2 tionalist organ gives clear utterance to this sentiment in 
a leading article which appeared a few days ago. “On this matter 
“it behoves us to take up a simple and vulgar attitude. Now, which: 
“of the European States would benefit if the mighty masses of 
“China’s population drew closer together, reformed their ways, 
“ acquired education, and waxed strong? It is tolerably clear that 
“such a change carries with it no advantage to those nations which: 
“would be compelled to come into territorial, and it may be un- 
“pleasant, contact with regenerate China, and in the first place to. 
“Russia, then to England, in consequence of Tibet and Burma, and 
“to France on account of Tonkin. But it would be shortsighted to: 
“suppose that the regeneration of China would come a whit less. 
« amiss to those States whose territory, like that of the United States. 
“and: Germany, does not adjoin China.’ These countries, just 
“because they are not coterminous, may be disposed to see in the 
“ growth of China’s producing forces merely the enlargement of their 
« own markets or the increased absorption of their output. Doubtless, 
“new China will buy European and American produce for many 
“ milliards. But to discern in that nation only a buyer is to narrow 
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“one’s horizon enormously. Did the period last, then, so very long 
“during which Japan was a purchaser of Europe’s cheap wares? 
“ And has not a leng while passed already since things took another 
“and a less pleasant turn for Europeans, and the Japs began to 
“compete not only in their own country but in foreign markets w:th 
“the manufactures of Germany and America? Consequently, even 
“from the point of survey at which the capitalist takes his stand, 
“who cares nothing about politics, the new birth of China appears 
“but a transient mirage which, when it vanishes, leaves bitter dis- 
“ appointment.”* j 


POSITION OF JAPAN AND RUSSIA. 


That, in brief, is the Russian and Japanese view of the effo-ts 
which are now being put forth to rejuvenate the oldest of the world’s 
States. They look upon the experiment as a political yersion of the 
fable of the kindly peasant and the venomous snake, which he 
generously warmed. They may also be swayed by solicitude for the 
success of other and kindred schemes, which would certainly be 
upset if China were to thrive and wax powerful. Markets for their 
manufactures and produce they sorely need, but, owing to a variety 
of causes, they are at a disadvantage in the international race for the 
prizes of industry and commerce. The United States, Germary, 
and Great Britain outrun them. Consequently, the system of ex- 
clusive concessions, monopolies, and trading privileges would meet 
their needs incomparably better than open competition. e Again, if 
China became powerful, she would also be pani ena 
certainly demand Manchuria back, hinder the annexafton of outer 
Mongolia, and generally turn over a new leaf in Far Eastern history. 
Ard in this way the cup of political happiness would be dashed 
from the very lips of the two nations which have staked rauch to 
enjoy it. One can hardly wonder, therefore, at the ideas and 
feelings manifested by Russian and Japanese politicians. They are 
natural. Translated into the euphemistic language of diplomacy, 
they figure as justifiable solicitude for “ special interests.” 

Congruously with this mental attitude, Russia and Japan depre- 
cated the haste made to succour China, expressed surprise at the 
amount of the loan, and asked that their special interests in Man- 
churia, Mongolia, and Chinese Turkestan should be respected, and 
that the proceeds of the loan should not be applied in any way that 
might impair those interests. Ostensibly, the two countries did not 
act together, but the position which they took up was identical. By 
the reserves which they made, they scored a twofold advantage. 
They metamorphosed a piece of financial business into a political 
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transaction, and thereby compelled the four Powers to withdraw 
most of the arrangements from the Banks and hand them over to 
diplomacy. Besides this, they virtually asked that their privileged 
position in China proper, Mongolia, Manchuria, and Turkestan be 
formally acknowledged and indirectly guaranteed by the other 
Powers, whereby they themselves would become the judges of what 
constitutes an encroachment on the special preserves in question. 


k RUSSIA'S CONVERSATIONS WITH FRANCE. 


Russia and Japan treated with the four-Power group, each one 
separately. Russia was first approached in December last year by 
her ally, then represented by MM. Caillaux and Klotz. But she 
fought shy of the proposal on grounds which are perfectly intel- 
ligible, for their gist lies in the contention that all the advantages 
which co-operation with the four-Power group would confer on her 
were hers already, and even more than these. Thus, in virtue of the 
arrangement come to with China after the Boxer outbreak, by which 
a certain sum was guaranteed to China by the Russian Government, 
the latter obtained a right of supervision over China’s finances. To 
enter the syndicate might be construed as an abandonment of this 
privilege, or as consent to the participation in it of other Powers. 
Besides this, the Tsar’s Foreign Minister held that Russia’s actual 
interests in China are immeasurably vaster than those of any other 
; State, and that on that ground alone, were there no other, her claim 
; =—iainluenc? China’ s fmances stood apart from that of any of the four 

Government’. Moreover, a nation cannot be a creditor and nothing 
more. The loan of eighty or a hundred millions can be given only 
to a stable political community. And if, “when the money had Been 
raised, the Chinese fabric should threaten to fall to pieces, it would 
be the duty and the interest of the four Powers to prop it up to the 
best of their. ability, and thus suspend the operation of*the law of 
the survival of the fittest. Now, that law in that particular case may 
well seem to be more favourable to Russia than its evasion. 

Those were some of the reflections which weighed with the Russian 
Foreign Office at the end of the year 1911. But they were out- 
weighed by the arguments put forward by the French Ministers: 
The loan, they said, will be floated in any and every case. Russia’s 
decision cannot alter that. Consequently, the money-lending Powers 
will supervise the outlay of the proceeds. It might easily happen 
that one or other of the enterprises which received their sanction was, 
or seemed to be, prejudicial to Russia, who, not being a member of 
the syndicate, would be less favourably situated for protesting 
against it than if she were a partner in the concern. Even Japan, 
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who had meanwhile entered the group, would be better off than 
Russia. She would have a right to be heard on the subject of the 
expenditure of the resources provided. Moreover, there need be no 
fear, it was affirmed, that a large part of the money will be applied 
to reforms of a kind which would necessitate a corresponding ex- 
penditure by Russia. China does not need a numerous ever-ready 
army, nor will she be encouraged to lavish money on creating one. 
_ Russia’s misgivings are natural, but the syndicate will remove them. 
The Powers realise that the tasks and problems which arise in con; 
nection with China don an aspect in St. Petersburg which differs 
fundamentally from the form in which they appear to politicians in 
London, Paris, or New York. What is mere play to the Western 
Powers may be a life and death issue to Russia. That fact is 
understood and acted upon. Thus, one-twentieth of the proceeds 
of the loan, not more, will be allotted to educational and military 
purposes. It will not even be one-twentieth of the entire proceeds, 


but only of what remains after certain arrears of debts have been 
paid off. 


A NEW GROUPING OF WORLD POWERS. 


Strongly impressed by these and other arguments, the Russian 
Foreign Office reconsidered its refusal to participate, and consented 
to an exchange of views, which has led to a compromise. 

Japan’s position had meanwhile changed for the worse. To put it 
bluntly, she had been coerced. In many ways, Nippon resembles 
Prussia, and in none more closely than in the growth oa 
power. It is a marvellous creation. But her vulnef€Dfe point is 
impecuniosity. She is destitute of the resources necessary to carry 
out her world policy on the grandiose scale and in the ¢emo desired. 
One of her wings is broken, and she is forced to hop instead of 
flying. She, too, was fain to keep aloof from the syndicate, and 
found reasons as plentiful as blackberries. But the Powers, bent on 
making her a partner, somewhat unceremoniously used her straitened 
circumstances as a lever. It was a case of employing one of the 
grips of political jiu jitsu. As Japan will herself shortly need a 
loan, she could not afford to offend her future creditors, so she caved 
in, formulating certain reserves the while. The position of China’s 
two neighbours, therefore, is this: neither of them nas laid down 
formal conditions for acceptance by all the members of the syndi- 
cate. They have simply made reserves of which their partners may 
take cognisance. 

It is my firm belief that the divergent attitude of the two groups 
of States on this subject of the loan reveals a line of cleavage in 
world politics which will for a long while command and receive a 
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much greater degree of attention than the Balkan problems or the 
Persian welter. A new grouping of States is practically sure to 
result from it. Already foretokens of the changè are discernible. 
Japan feels that her interests in China, far from coinciding with 
those of her ally, Great Britain, run almost directly counter-to them. 
‘A section of her Press announced the discovery with regret a couple 
of weeks ago, and stated that the Anglo-Japanese alliance is buried 
and its place taken by the Russo-Japanese entente. Semi-official , 
organs deadened the effect of these declarations by insisting on the 
good effects and the permanence of the alliance. But they are not 
convincing. The chassez croises has begun. The frankest and 
most energetic expression of the solidarity between Russia and Japan 
appeared some twelve or fourteen days ago in a Russian journal 
edited by a Jap in Harbin. “During the last few years,” the 
editor, Foosay, writes, “the enemies have become friends and the 
“allies have drifted into unfriendly relations.” Between Great 
Britain and Japan, according to this paper, the link is broken, their 
interests are mutually hostile, and their alliance is a dead letter. As 
for America, we read: “ Involuntarily, one’s thoughts are drawn to 
“the consequences of the rapprochement between the land of coolies 
“and the land of Jews.”* 


THE DUAL ENTENTE OF THE FAR EAST VERSUS THE 
QUADRUPLE ENTENTE. 


“Sufficiett for the day is the evil thereof” is a maxim which 
ate all times and countries have energetically repudiated. 
Were it otherwise, one need not preoccupy oneself about the con- 
sequences of the forthcoming Chinese foreign loan, or rather of the 
conflicting opinions and policies which it has but revealed. For 
there may be no serious difficulties among the Powers for a consider- 
able time to come. But in the long run they are unavoidable. The 
Far East, its needs and its rights, are envisaged by the four-Power 
group from an angle which has little in common with that of Russia 
and Japan. Their respective interests are almost opposed, so 
divergent are they. For the larger group, trade and commerce, 
economic advantages are paramount, whereas the two Powers lay 
greater stress on political influence, questions of nationalities and 
creeds, and of trade plied under special conditions. It is natural, 
therefore, to suppose that the two concerns will find themselves one 
day taking different sides on subjects of interest to both. It is quite 
conceivable, for instance, that the United States may favour the 
expenditure of certain sums on objects which Russia holds to be 
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dangerous. And economic advantages may move France to side 
with the United States. That Germany and Britain would follow 
suit if the sameeorder of motives appealed to them is probable 
enough. Then the two discordant groups would stand face to face, 
and a most awkward state of things would result. 

I have talked on this subject with some of the most authorised 
exponents of the two-Power group, and questioned them closely as 
to their mode of envisaging future conflicts. And the kernel of their 
‘answers, which were identical in essentials, was this: “We spent 
“much blood and money in certain parts of China, and we havé 
“acquired valuable interests and extensive rights there. We want 
“these privileges to be above question and beyond attack. Our mis- 
“ givings lest the loan should prove a cover, from behind which they 
“may be assailed, were first raised by Mr. Philander Knox, when 
“he proposed the neutralisation of Manchuria. That was an in- 
“ sidious proposal made for bye motives. Mr. Knox knew that we 
“have a lien on that province, and that it cannot, therefore, be 
“neutralised. And it certainly shall not be neutralised. We will 
“not allow it. The loan will be floated, whatever attitude we may 
“assume. Good. That is beyond our control; but only that. If 
“with the money she receives China should seek to carry out a 
“reform measure which would constitute an infringement of cur 
“interests, we will protest. And if the protest is unavailing, we 
“will take efficacious measures to follow it up and hold China to her 
“stipulations. We shall not hesitate an instant to go to the furthest 
“lengths necessary for the assertion of our rights. This resolve is 
“worth insisting upon, because the Powers do not yet secin to realise 
“it nor to grasp what it involves; and they may bæ mpted to 
“overstep the boundary where the danger line begins. Let them be 
“warned in time. We shall accept no modification of the status quo, 
“whether it be approved by America only or by all the four Powers 
“ combined. 

“ Whenever the interests of Japan or Russia are threatened, we will 
“at once combine to safeguard them, and will then safeguard them 
“effectively. And this resolve gives us all that we want—the abso- 
“lute certitude that nothing will be modified in the status quo or its 
“corollaries. For no Western Power is prepared to try issues with 
“us two in the Far East. Nay, no combination of Western Powers 
“will attempt it. And for good reasons. Money and good words 
“are their main weapons there. When it comes to hard fighting, 
“they cut sorry figures. They could, of course, coerce China alone, 
“and compel her to conform to their wishes. But if these wishes 
“were opposed to ours, the task would become impossible. Russia 
“and Japan combined are invincible in the Far East. The league of 
“Powers that attacked us there would be confronted with a force 
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“which would frustrate all their endeavours to change the status quo 
“in China. Germany is the most formidable military Power in the 
“world. But of what avail would the few soldiers be whom she 
“could send to the Far East pitted against the forces of Russia and 
“Japan? Again, Great Britain disposes of the finest navy in the 
“world, but lacks soldiers to take the field against our armies. But 
“a European league against Russia and Japan is more than unlikely. 
“Tt is virtually impossible. We are all-powerful in the Far East, | 
“and we intend to benefit by that advantage.” 

* Such is the outlook which the loan has disclosed. Its potential 

gravity cannot be blinked. But things have been further complicated . 
quite needlessly. The Chinese Government, unable or unwilling to- 
wait until it should please the syndicate to arrange the big loan, 

entered into conversation with a group of financial institutions of 

France, Belgium, and Great Britain for the purpose of borrowing a 

small sum in haste. It appears that the Banque Sino-Belge, of Pekin 

and Brussels, in conjunction with the firm of Sassoon, the Eastern 

Bank of London, and the firm of Spitzer in Paris, offered to take 

over one million pounds’ worth of Chinese Treasury Bonds, to be 
guaranteed by the takings of the Kalga Railway, at the emission 

price of 97 per cent. This arrangement provoked the displeasure 
of the four-Power group, whose diplomatic representatives in Pekin 

lodged formal protests against it, and delayed for a time the pay- 

ment of the stipulated advance. But only for atime. “Tang Shao 

Yi, who was instrumental in negotiating this loan to tide China over 

her immediate difficulties, defended it by pointing to the pressing 


neccls of the 1 Republic. 


INCIPIENT DISINTEGRATION. 


China’s expenses, as we saw, have increased largely since the 
revolution, and seem likely to go on increasing for a long time to 
come. The Premier, Tang Shao Yi, professes to holdsa different 
view, and he has promised that the army, or rather a certain section 
of it, would soon be disbanded and expenses cut down. But he 
cannot have weighed well the circumstances that militate against 
this consummation. Down to the present moment, the troops have 
had a hard time, and numerous though they are, they have all been 
needed. Yet they have been serving amidst a friendly population. 
In the near future they may be opposed to an enemy equal to them- 
selves. ` The counter revolution may break out, or the South may fall 
out with the North, and a war of separation begin. Now, the mere 
possibility of such a contingency will suffice to keep the army from 
being disbanded. The separation of Mongolia and the revolt of 
Tibet are events which must be dealt with drastically and at once 
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if the Republic means to stop the incipient process of disruption. In 
a word, I can see only grounds for holding that, instead of being 
disbanded, the army will be further increased. 

Disintegration is a standing danger, which has lately become 
acute. Outer Mongolia was the first province to secede, proclaim its 
independence, and create an army of its own. Its chiefs were moved 
by considerations of a two-fold order. In the first place, they 
_argued that the personal union—and there was none other—between 
the Mongolian princes and the Tsing dynasty had been dissolved 
by the abdication of the reigning Manchu house, and that Mongolia 
had resumed its independence. Accordingly, the Lamaist Pope of 
Khutukta has been raised to the throne and crowned absolute ruler. 
In the second place, outer Mongolia is cut off from China by the 
desert, so that the despatch of troops thither is an extremely difficult 
undertaking, and the Russian Government will not allow the Repub- 
lican Cabinet to send military contingents over the railway, because 
it professes to regard the Mongols as belligerents. This attitude, 
which is a great help to the Mongols, irritates the Chinese pro- 
foundly, inasmuch as the railway is in their territory, and the 
company’s charter contains a clause guaranteeing them, as they 
believe, the use of the line precisely in contingencies like the present. 
Under such conditions it is natural to anticipate the success of the 
secession movement; nor can one be astonished at the prevalence of 
a belief in the West that Russia is actually egging on the Mongols 
to maintain their independence, and promising them help against 
China. This belief, however, is groundless. I know from the best 
Mongol and other sources that no Russian official, locaf or central, 
has moved a finger, made a single promise, or offereet a TOuble in 
support of the recalcitrant province. On the contrary, they have 
uniformly given a cold shoulder to the Mongols who besought them 
to lend a helping hand. Of that I have not the slightest doubt. 


: MONGOLIA LEANS ON RUSSIA. 


On the other hand, the position which they have taken up on the 
railway question is worth almost an army corps to the seceders, who, 
despite the cold reception they have encountered, still look to Russia 
te succour them. For interest prompts her to favour their claim to 

“independence,” which, of course, they will be unable to maintain, 
as they have no money, no army, and no man fit for soldiering; 
they must of necessity lean upon the Slav Empire, which in time 
will absorb them. And meanwhile they are actively agitating among 
Mongols of the other provinces for the purpose of inducing them, 
too, to cast off allegiance to China and make common cause with 
outer Mongolia. Several times since the revolution the Mongols have 
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implored the Tsar’s Ministers to take their side and compel or coax 
China to acknowledge their independence. To all such demands the 
answer has been that Russia could at most offer adwice, and that she 
would counsel’ the Mongols not to cut themselves wholly adrift from 
China, but to recognise her suzerainty. Similarly, the Pekin 
authorities have many times approached Russia, and asked her to 
use her influence over the Mongols to bring them to reason and 
dissuade them from seceding. Here again the Russian Foreign 
Secretary preserved the attitude of neutrality which he adopted at’ 
the outset. Mongolia’s theory of her union with China he could not, 
he said, reject, nor was he prepared to demur to the consequences 
which the Mongols now deduce from it. On the other hand, he 
would be glad to help both sides, if they desired it, in a friendly 
way. 
Tang Shao Yi, the present Chinese Premier, approached the 
Russians with the object of inducing them to mediate. He 
suggested that if they would not convey Chinese troops against the 
Mongolians, they should at least use their influence on that people 
to help China to resume normal relations with them. M. Sazonoff’s 
answer opened their eyes to the new situation. He announced that 
Russia would gladly mediate if the Pekin Foreign Office would 
first recognise the complete autonomy of Outer Mongolia and 
undertake to recall Chinese officials from that province; to levy no 
more Mongolian recruits there for the Chinese army, and to desist, 
from colonising the territory with Chinamen. This proposal was 
left unanswered by the Republic. The Khutukta of Outer 
Mangolia made another communication equally stinging to Yuan- 
Shi-Kat to tffe effect that the only bond still possible between the 
two countries is a commercial treaty; that he is willing to discuss 
that with plenipotentiaries of the Republic, but only if Russia*be 
admitted to participate with a decisive voice in the negotiations. 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, I learn from one of the members of his own 
Government, mistrusts Russia profoundly, and is resolved at all 
costs to keep outer Mongolia connected with China on a federal 
basis. But the undertaking will be costly and protracted. 


TIBET ABOUT TO SECEDE? 


Tibet is also breaking loose from China, and Russia is beiag 
saddled with the blame. The Vice Pope, or Khutukta, of the Mon- 
golian Lamaists, who has just been made ruler of Mongolia, is a 
Tibetan, and an enthusiastic friend of Russia. For a time he was a 
bitter enemy of the Dalai Lama, but of late they have become 
friends, and are now about to make common cause against China. 
What the Vice Pope of Lamaism has effected in outer Mongolia the 
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Pope is eager to accomplish in Tibet. And rumour has it that the 
struggle there has already begun; the Chinese have been assailed, 
routed, and drivén out of the country. If this report be incorrect, 
it is only because it is premature. Tibet will fall away from China 
on the first opportunity, with consequences which cannot be foreseen. 
With all these separatist enterprises Russia, who possesses a large 
Lamaist population of her own, naturally sympathises. It would be 
_the height of zaiveté to expect her to discourage them. Whether the 
Powers—which, like the United States, want and mean to have the 
open door in Manchuria, Mongolia, and all other provinces of 
China, however loosely or closely they may have heretofore been 
united with the centre—will be able to counteract the great change 
in the status guo which is now rapidly going on in the Far East, w2 
shall soon see. 

_ One change I venture to foretell to-day, although there is not as 
yet the faintest suspicion that it is coming. The Khutukta, who is 
now the absolute ruler of theocratic Mongolia and a discredit to nis 
creed, will not long keep the crown which he has donned so easily. 
Despite Russia’s friendship and the support of the bulk of the native 
princes, he is sure to be deposed, and if Mongolia still maintains her 
separate status, to be supplanted by one of the princes who is now 
his vassal. 

One can imagine the wide-ranging effects of such complications as 
those upon the active principles of Yuan-Shi-Kai’s statesmanship, 
and upon the destinies of the new Republic. One sees that, what- 
ever limits and conditions the four-Power group may set upon the 
employment of the proceeds of the loan, they can hardly deny. the 
Republic the means of keeping together the various ethnic elements 
that compose it. For existence is the first condition of prosperity, 
ard it is the interest of the quadruple concern that China shouid 
thrive and hold together. Disruption will not solve the problem 
satisfactorily. It is now at this point that China’s benefactors meet 
and clash’ with each other. For the dual partners have nothing ro 
gain and much to lose by the rise and modernisation of China. And 
they will not brook the creation of a powerful, well-trained army, 
which, were its numbers proportionate to the population, would 
thwart their well-laid plans and set them at naught without even 
striking a blow. In China, as in Persia, the Russian Foreign Office 
has behaved with extreme moderation under tremendous difficulties. 
The Nationalist currents in the Empire are headstrong, and it is at 
once difficult and dangerous to swim against them. The most in- 
fluential newspaper in the Tsardom is the Nationalist Novoye 
Vremya, which, through Russia’s most gifted publicist, preaches 
eloquently the necessity of annexing a considerable part of what 
hitherto belonged to China. Here is a sample of the doctrine: 
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DREAMS OF RUSSIAN NATIONALISTS. 


“Japan’s immediate task is the incorporation 8f Southern Man- 
“churia. She hopes to acquire by means of this territory, together 
“with Korea and Kwantung, an unquestioned footing on the Con- 
“tinent. The present breakdown of China is superlatively propitious 
“both for Japan and Russia. One may well ask, is it worth while 
“‘losing time and putting off the partition. of Manchuria between the. 
“two Powers, which already occupy it de facto? The deposition ` 
* of the Tsing dynasty which possessed Manchuria creates a new set 
“of legal conditions in the East. In China to-day there is no Power 
“whose claim to Manchuria is so well grounded as that of Japan and 
“Russia. According to the letter of the law, it was not Manchuria, 
“that belonged to China, but China to Manchuria. And now the 
“time has come when Manchuria is a Tom Tiddler’s land, res nullius, 
“which becomes the property of the first occupant, and the occupants 
“are Russia and Japan. . . I hold that it behoves Russia and 
“Japan to profit by the disappearance of the rightful owner and 
“make their own right to Manchuria definitive. The Japs are not 
“making haste in this direction, perhaps because they are cock-sure 
“ of interpenetrating it, but it would be more advantageous for us to 
“put an end to the unsettled state of things in the south of the 
“ Amur.”* j j N 

The north-west corner of Mongolia to the south of the Sayansky 
Mountains is also claimed as Russian. It is inhabited by clans of a 
mixed Finno-Turkish race, known as Sayotes or Urankhais, of 
whom the poorer section live on nuts, roots, and the bark of certain 
trees, while tlt wealthier class keep numerous retainers, own precious 
stones, and are so lazy that their servants actually put the food into 
their mouths. Some of these Mongols, who paid tribute regulatty 
to China, are said once upon a time to have also paid tribute in furs 
to Russia. Writing about their country, the author just quoted says 
that so long as the Chinese were in possession the question*of owner- 
ship might be treated as open. But the Chinese have now been 
driven out by the Mongols, and the position is changed. “ By their 
“flight from Mongolia the Chinese abandoned the Urankhai (or 
“ Sayote) territory to fate. And as that territory was regarded by 
“our diplomatists as officially contentious, the flight of the Chinese 
“ authorities settles the dispute in favour of Russia. And now with 
“ Russia lies not merely the right but also the duty of occupying the 
“disputed land and organising her own administration there. It is 
“indispensable to create a province of Urankhai, to despatch a 
“ Governor thither, and to introduce law ‘and order.”* 

Those reasonings, however interesting as symptoms, deal with 
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abstractions, and set aside the living forces which supply diplomacy 
with its motive power. Still, they show the quarter from which the 
wind is blowing, gnd reveal the direction in which we may look for 
squalls. And the period of storms is presumably only beginning. 


CHAOS AND ANARCHY IN CHINA. 


To sum up, China is a seething whirlpool of currents running im 
all directions. Some of the main controlling forces are gone, and as 
yet there is not one guiding spirit for the four hundred expectant 
millions. The lives and the property of ordinary citizens are unsafe. 
Public servants like Yuan-Shi-Kai and his fellow-workers are con- 
stantly exposed to danger. Plots against them are being hatched 
even now. They have to be escorted by armed troops. Conspiracies, 
murders, brigandage, robbery with violence, quarrels among the 
authorities themselves, between disaffected Governors and the central 
power, are of daily occurrence. The bulk of the people is dismayed. 
Many have left off productive work. Hundreds of thousands are 
said to be starving, nearly a million are under arms, impatient to 
pillage, burn, and kill. Armed bands of freebooters are scouring 
the provinces, seeking what they may seize. Fighting is going on 
simultaneously in many parts of the Empire. In a word, anarchy 
and chaos characterise the situation. To govern such elements in 
their present environment is a task for a god. They have no common 
denominator. There is no way of focussing their effortseor concen- 
trating their aims. Hence the most pressing and hopeless task for 
the legislator is the formation of national character. The China of 
to-day is an agglomeration of peoples, not a single organism. One 
finds there only provincials—Cantonese and Pekinese, Northerners 
and Southerners, but no Chinamen. Even common ideals do not 
yet draw the people from their parish politics. What China needs, 
therefore, at the top is a demoniacal leader, a superman, gifted 
with the vision of a Cavour, the quick resolve of a Cromwell, and 
the luck of a Julius Cæsar. The nearest approach to this imaginary 
type is Yuan-Shi-Kai, a man of exceptional powers, who may be 
relied upon to give his best work to the nation. As yet, however, he 
has had little leisure for deliberation and none for retrospect. For 
he is in the grip of hard realities, where only swift resolve, strenuous 
purpose, and vast resourcefulness will enable him to master the 
warring elements around him. Even assuming, however, that he is a 
genial statesman of creative powers, he can accomplish but little 
unless the nation’s own energies of self-regeneration be adequate. 


Are they ? 
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FOUR HUNDRED MILLIONS TO BE CONVERTED TO 
SOCIALISM. l 


e 

Dr. Sun Yat Sen, whose self-dedication to his people’s cause is 
handsomely recognised by his ‘countrymen, is about to start a cam- 
paign of agitation in favour of downright Socialism. He wants to 
graft the doctrines of Henry George on the followers of Confucius, 
who are already dazed with the bright novelty of Republicanism, 
«But, whether we picture revolutionary China as a demo- 
cratic republic or as a community of four hundred million | 
‘ardent Socialists, it is in either case an embodiment of 
a marvellous revolution which has hardly yet begun. It 
will test the vigour and modify the policy of every one 
of the world’s great Powers. It will affect their trade and com- 
merce to an extent not yet realised. It will necessitate a new 
grouping of.States, and give a powerful fillip to militarism. Its 
influence will be felt in every town and village of every country on 
the globe, and in almost every sphere of thought, sentiment, and 
action. A new politico-social element, say a kind of radium, has 
been discovered, and its likely effect on humanity is a theme worth 
investigating. 


j E. J. DLON. 
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THE MYSTERY OF SHAKESPEARE'S 
SONNETS. 


| R. SAINTSBURY, in his monograph on Shakespeare’s 
poems, in the Cambridge History of English Literature, 
writes :— 

“ Almost everyone who has any interest in literature is, more or 
less, acquainted with’ the interminable theories and disputes which 
have arisen on the subject of the Sonnets. Yet it should not 
be very difficult for anyone who has some intelligence to divest 
himself sufficiently of this acquaintance to enable him to read them 
as if they were a new book—uncommented, unintroduced, with 
nothing but its own contents to throw light or darkness upon it.” 

td 


Mr. Saintsbury then proceeds to explain that “ certain things will 
“strike the careful reader at once.” He adds :— 


“AH those things are quite unmistakable. . . . But 
everything beyond is matter of doubt and question ; while the very 
points just enumerated, though unmistakable in themselves, 
suggest doubt and question, to those who choose to entertain them, 
almost ad infinitum. Who was the friend? Pembroke, 
Southampton, or another? Who was the lady? Mistress Mary - 
Fitton (who seems to have been a love of Pembroke, but who, they 
say, was fair, not dark), or somebody else? Who was the rival 
poet? ” 


Mr. Saintsbury absolutely adopts Browning’s judgment, that 
Shakespeare did not unlock his heart in the Sonnets; but he also 
feels that there is here an inevitable overflow of something in the 
poet’s heart, ‘‘ which if kept utterly confined, would have been 
“ mortal.” Of this there is no doubt. It is rather late in the day 
to elaborate a new theory ab@it the sonnets; in the case of a problem 
so astounding, it was inevitable that there should be many theories, 
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and that most of them ‘should be fatuous. Yet even the theory 
which, with various modifications, has been adopted by Mr. Saints- 
bury and other critics, and now seems to hold theefield, is strangely 
unsatisfactory. It consists in the bare statement of such facts as 
can be wrung with apparent certainty from the text, and a leave to 
apply them or not to apply them as the student thinks fit, to the 
point—if it be a point—contained in the famous dedication. We 
may well believe, with Sir Sidney Lee, that “Mr. W. H.” 
<‘ begot ” nothing but a few booksellers’ customers. Is it not pos- 
sible to go much further than the accepted theory goes without 
being fatuous? Is it true that this lengthy poem from the pen of 
‘the greatest ‘‘ maker ’’.that the world has known can yield as an 
entity nothing of meaning but a few bare facts that are themselves, 
even with the use of a contemporary dedication not from Shake- 
speare’s pen, incapable of yielding any meaning? Assuming that 
the sonnets (or at any rate the vast bulk of the sonnets) are from 
Shakespeare’s pen, we are entitled to apply to the sonnets as a 
whole, in order to ascertain their corporate meaning, our knowledge 
of Shakespeare’s mind and art as that mind and art are displayed 
in his plays. With all respect to those who are content with the 
accepted interpretation, it is certain, if anything is certain in art 
and craftsmanship, that Shakespeare could not have written the 
sonnets with such a scheme in his mind ‘as that indicated by Mr. 
Saintsbury. If that scheme—a thin, incoherent thread of a story as 
to two men and a maid, to be picked up, broken here and there, in 
a maze of tropical luxuriance—if that scheme was the deliberate in- 
vention of William Shakespeare, we have to say that it was invented 
by a man who had a mind of unique clarity, who possessed the 
dramatic instinct to a degree unknown elsewhere, a man whose 
prime aim in his plays is to exhibit the working of personality and 
the growth of soul. We are asked, in fact, to assume an im- 
possibility. Shakespeare could not have written the sonnets if 
we have to interpret them as Mr. Saintsbury and the whole modern 
school of critics interpret them. Yet, that he did write them is 
certain. Apart from direct evidence, the internal evidence of style 
is overwhelming on the point. The fact that the current explana- 
tion is a fruitless one becomes even more obvious when we examine 
the sonnets. After making every possible allowance for the sonnet 
convention as understood in the sixteenth century (and even for 
a quasi-ironic parody of this convention), it is impossible to 
believe that Shakespeare would have described an affection of a man 
for a man in the way that it appears in the sonnets. There is no 
trace of any such extravagance, or of friendship carried to such 
lengths, in the whole body of Shakespeare’s work. To the present 
writer, at any rate, it seems impossible to believe that ‘‘ the 
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Friend ” and “ the Dark Lady ” of the sonnets are concrete people 
at all, 

If we arrive at this conclusion—and such a conclusion is certainly 
not fatuous or in any sense improbable or unreasonable—we are at 
once driven to a new explanation of the sonnets—an explanation 
not based on personalities at all, and one therefore that admits at 
once Sir Sidney Lee’s common-sense and just estimate of Thomas 
-Thorpe’s impudent dedication to-~‘Mr. W. H.” The present writer 
ventures to suggest that the Sonnets are an allegory in which the, 
poet is the spectator of Eternity, ‘‘ the Friend ” is Life and Good- 
ness, and ‘‘ the Dark Lady ” is Death and Evil. If, in fact, this 
theory could be demonstrated from the sonnets, the result would be 
one of immense importance, for it would make the sonnets, not the 
key that unlocked Shakespeare’s heart, but the key that unlocks the 
poet’s soul, and brings to view the sublime spiritual motives that 
inspired his life’s work. ° 

First we must say that for such an allegory, the complex form of 
the sonnet, and its almost exclusive devotion by poets to the joys 
and sorrows of love would be most appropriate. For a dramatic 
story the use of the sonnet would be absurd, and would never have 
been used by Shakespeare; for an allegory he would use a form that 
recalls the complexity of the media in which Dante Alighieri and 
Edmund Spenser worked. 

However, every theory must be tested by the sonnets themselves. 
If “the Friend ” is Life and Goodness, then the sonnets devoted 
to this Friend cease to be artificial, absurd, un-Shakespearean. The 
description of the friend as one who is both man and wgman (Sonnet 
xx.), the “ master-mistress of my passion,’’ becomes explicable; 
the, earnest entreaties that life should reproduce itself become in- 
evitable. Sonnet xxii., beginning: 

“ My glass shall not persuade me I am old 
« So long as youth and thou are of one date,” 


is, it might be said, a revelation of the whole allegory. If that 
sonnet is read with the knowledge that ‘‘ the Friend ” is Life and 
Goodness, it and the whole series of sonnets take on a new meaning. 
The poet is painting (xxii.) the ideal human being. Shakespeare 
is creating his Ideal, not Pembroke, Southampton, or another, 
though the poet may have evolved his ideal from his only 
patron, the Earl of Southampton. If the poet falls away 
from that Ideal, he indeed goes on a journey, he is indeed 
in “outcast state,” he must indeed ‘sigh the fack of many 
‘ʻa thing I sought” (xxx.). But he had.the ideal and had 
drawn it. If the worst comes to the worst, the man who realises 
that ideal will pay some tribute to the idealist (xxxii.). Sonnet 
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xxxvi. and others show how the poet is necessarily divided from his 
ideal of life. Sonnet xf. has been referred to a love-intrigue ; but 
surely it becomes a noble poem if it refers to the poet’s humility, 
to the frank giving to Life of-all the little (as he thought) that he 
had to give. Then the poet turns to the temptations that even 
perfect life must undergo. The poet seems to declare that he might 
become that ideal man whom woman loves (xlii.). Hence “once 
more the need that man should approach the highest life. Even a- 
dream of that highest life makes night day (xliii.). This theme is 
developed. It is the flesh (xliv.) that stands between man and the 
highest life. But there is a ceaseless yearning for the sight of that 
life. Yet the frail human being dreads the scorn (xlix.) that the 
highest life might so well cast at him. ` 
‘*To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laws, 
Since why to love I can allege no cause.” 

Again, in’ Sonnet 1. we get the feeling of falling from the 
highest; and then the poet goes on to ask (liii.): What is this ideal 
being? What is the highest life? It is to be noticed that when the 
question is asked, illustrations of the ideal are drawn from both - 
sexes, from Adonis and from Helen; but these are mere shadows: 

l ‘* In all external grace you have some part, 
But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 

With such a theory of the Sonnets as this, the self-praise of the 
poet becomes understandable (Iv., etc. ); for had not the poet a 
theme hitherto unattempted in prose or rhyme? Akan sonnets 
such as Ixii. become plain on such a theory. 

T ‘Tis-thee (myself) that for myself I praise, | 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days.” 

From Sonnet lx. onwards, we see the shadow of Death begin to 
fall on. Life. How shall man avert it? Immortal verse shall avert 
the shadow. ~ Was there ever greater inducement to a poet to write 
than this—that his ideal of the highest life should survive, and 
that life should not only reproduce itself, but should do so nobly 
and in accordance with an ideal formulated by man himself? And 
we are warned (Ixvi.) that there are worse things than “ restful 
‘‘ death,” and that it is not fitting for noble life to ‘‘ grace im- 

“‘piety.”? And so the poet turns to the immortal part of life 
(Ixix.). Men must — 


“ Look into, the beauty of thy mind, 
And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds.” 


The note of Death and of humility increases; but with the pcet’s 
. death all is not lost. He passes to his ideal. 


“ My spirit is thine, the better part of me.’ 
ise ) 
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The wonderful Sonnet Ixxvi., in the light of an allegory, gains 
new meanings. The Ideal and Love are still the poet’s argument. 
It is here that wé get the first playing on the word “Will.” 


“ Every word doth almost tell my name.” 


It is the poet’s will that is at work, enforcing his high argument. 
But he is conscious that not he alone is singing of the ideal, and we 
_may believe that in Sonnet Ixxx. he is writing of Edmund 

Spenser, whose work may well have inspired this great allegory. 
But the ideal can satisfy two such minds (Ixxxiii.): 


‘t There lives more life in one of your fair eyes, 
Than both your poets can in praise devise.” 

The ‘‘ proud full sail of his great verse ” fitly refers to Spenser. 
Compared with Spenser, perhaps compared with the ideal poet, 
Shakespeare feels himself lame (Ixxxix.) The poet turns again to 
his ideal life; to the fear lest the gleam should vanish of the one 
thing that includes all good things (xci.), and is even the soul of 
goodness in things evil (xcv.). In the difficult Sonnet cvii. we 
have once more the note that the poet will live again in his ideal, 
and that the ideal will be a fit monument of perfected man. This 
ideal is the only thing that matters (cix.): 

“For nothings this wide universe I call, 

Save thou, my Rose; in it thou art my all.”’ 
All the things of Nature shape themselves to this ideal (cxiii.), and 
the poet will bind himself to this timeless pattern. , Then with 
Sonnet cxxvi., Death casts her shadow on the scene. At last the 
famous “ Dark Lady ” appears upon the allegoric sge. Sonnets 
cxxvii. and cxxx. are descriptions of Death, and the poet welcomes 
her. But the woe is that Death ends all, and the Ideal fades 
under her wanness. Yet, is it fanciful to suppose that in the 
punning sonnet (cxxxv.), the conception of the doctrine of the 
survival of the will, of the personality, is set forth? 

I have said that the Woman in this allegory represents Death. 
It would perhaps be better to say that she represents death in the 
soul; represents that mere earthliness of mind and personality 
against which the whole mighty range of Shakespeare’s tragedies 
and tragic comedies are aimed. The woman does not merely repre- 
sent physical death; it is something far worse than that. The 
cessation of earthly suspiration is not an evil if faith be anything. 
It is death in the soul that ‘ the Dark Lady ” represents. Man 
does love her; that, as Shakespeare knew well, is the dreadful 
fact which underlies all human tragedy—the dreadful fact that 
Shakespeare was destined to exhibit in its hideous nakedness in 
tragedy after tragedy. 
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It is here that the Sonnets are, as. the present writer believes, of 
such supreme importance in interpreting those tragedies. We 
have in these sonnets the complete key to Shakéspeare’s doctrine 
of good and evil. The reference to ‘‘ Eve’s apple ” (xciii.) shows 
what was in the poet’s mind. The Sonnets are Shakespeare’s 
version of Paradise Lost and Regained. 


‘Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still: 
The better angel is a man, right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman, colour’d ill.” (cxliv.) 


So we see in Sonnet cxlvi., man,- the spectator of eternity, the 
sport of the two eternal powers of Good and Evil, of the eternal 
and ideal good, of the almost eternal evil. -Yet there is hope: 


** Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more: 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then.” 


(cxlvi.) 
Could à Kempis, or even St. Paul, himseli say more? Yet man 
is filled with despair. ‘‘ Desire is death ” (cxlvii.); ‘‘ Love is 


“too young to know what Conscience is ” (cli.). To each soul 
its own tragedy. Shakespeare dared not make a happy ending 
to this framework for all tragedies. Yet he suggests the higher 
unity (the note of all his plays) that may solve things unsolvable ` 
on earth. 

That, in* bare outline, is the suggestion for a, possibly new 
interpretationeof the Sonnets. It has, at-any rate, the merit of 
giving a complete meaning to a series of poems so sublime that 
to attach them to the love affairs of an Elizabethan courtier wotld 
be mere desecration. ‘ 

l J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


REVIEWS. 
THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE.* 


It is a matter of importance that Professor Bury is still steadily 
working at the History of the Eastern Roman Empire. It is in this 


(1) *A History of the Eastern Roman Empire, from the fall of Irene to the accessionof 
Basil I. (A.D. 802-867), by J. B. Bury, Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. Messrs. Macmillan & Co.: (price 12s. net). 

(2) The Byzantine Empire: The Rearguard of European Civilisation, by Edward A. 
Foord. With 32 full-page illustrations from photographs. Messrs. A. & C. Black- 
(price 7s. 6d. net). 
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field, and in the reaction of this field, of force on Western Europe, 
that historians are weakest. The efforts that have been and are 
being made to reconstruct in scientific fashion the history of 
Western Europe have in a noticeable measure left the Eastern 
Empire out of account. In Gibbon’s day material for a balanced 
history of the Empire that survived till the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453, was wanting. It lay hidden in manuscript, as indeed much 
-of it still lies hidden. The result was an entirely wrong fundamental 
notion of the place of the Eastern Empire in the economy of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. The place of that Empire as a bulwark 
against the restless East has never been fully appreciated, as indeed 
it was not appreciated when the Emperor Manuel came to England 
as well as to various European countries in search of help in 1400. 
But it is only to-day that we are beginning to appreciate the re- 
actions of the economic conditions of the Empire upon Europe in 
far earlier centuries. The fact that Professor Vinogradoff’s school 
of workers (historians such as Mr. de Zulueta) are taking up the 
subject is significant. Even to-day we do not really appreciate the 
importance of the Empire. Professor Bury, in his preface, tells 
us that: 


‘“‘ The fallacious assumption, once accepted as a truism, that 
the Byzantine spirit knew no change or shadow of turning, that 
the social atmosphere of the Eastern Rome was always immutably 
the same, has indeed been discredited; but even in recent sketches 
of this civilisation by competent hands we can see unconscious 
survivals of that belief. The curve of the whole development has 
still to be accurately traced, and this can only be donë by defining 
each section by means of the evidence which applies.to that section 
alone. No other method will enable us to discriminate the series 
of gradual changes which transformed the Byzantium of Justinian 

e into that—so different in a thousand ways—of the last 
Constantine.”’ 


Professor Bury anticipates that it will be many years before ‘‘ the 
*“ history of Byzantine civilisation, in which social elements of the 
“ West and East are so curiously blended and fused into a unique 
“culture,” will be written. Here we are given an instalment for 
the years A.D. 802-867, ‘‘ from the fall of Irene to the accession of 
“ Basil I.’—the Amorian epoch, as it is called. The volume 
is a continuation on a larger scale of Professor Bury’s History of 
the Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene. It is claimed 
that the Amorian Age marked ‘‘ a new phase in Byzantine culture.” 
It arose on the fall of the Isaurian dynasty, which had done so much 
in protecting Europe. Irene the Athenian, the widow of Leo IV., 
became Regent to her son, Constantine VII., in 780. Eighteen 
years later she secured the supreme power which she held till 802, 
when, at the very moment that Charlemagne’s embassy was at the 
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capital, she was deposed by her treasurer, Nicephorus, a man of 
ability, who maintained the confines of the Empire, though his 
reign ended in defeat at the hands of the Bulgariarfs. His successor, 
Stauracius, on his death-bed conceived the notion of changing 
the ancient Imperial Constitution into a Democracy, a wild idea, 
but one that has been found possible in China to-day. ` a 
Professor Bury, after-describing the reigns of Michael I. (the 
son-in-law of Nicephorus I.) and his successor and supplanter. 
Leo- V., passes to the founding of the Amorian, dynasty by the 
ignorant Phrygian -of low birth who took the title Michael II. 
His success recalls the success of Justin I. the father of Justinian. 
Michael’s son Theophilus was as -great a contrast-to his father as 
Justinian to the illiterate soldier Justin. Leo V. had revived 
iconoclasm, and Michael II. maintained these reforms, but he 
checked the persecution of the image-worshippers, though ‘he 
strongly resented the interferénce of Rome in the matter. In 
fact, the Western Church condemned image-worship, but had 
no objection to the use of images as memorials or “ornaments. 
: Theophilus succeeded -to the throne in 829 A.D., and reigned till 
842. He, though intellectually brilliant, was unfortunate in his 
reign, which marked the closing in.of the Mohammedans and the 
increasing influence of the Crescent in Europe. He pursued 
the ecclesiastical policy of his father, but ohly to prepare a reaction. 
He was a good man as well as brilliant, and an able administrator 
as well as a lover of art and splendour, but he was not a man fit 
to control the Empire in such-an‘age. In 843, immediately after 
his death, his widow Theodora, the Regent for the young Emperor, 
Michael IIIS restored the. Icons as ‘a’ step likely to secure the 
dynasty.- This reign lasted until the end of the period considered 
by Professor Bury’ (867 A.D.). Michael never really reigned, 
for in his later years he was ruled by Bardas, the brother of the 
Empress: For ten years this brilliant man (who in 862 was 
created Cæsar) strengthened the Empire in every way against 
inner and outer dangers. . In 866 the brilliant upstart, 
Basil’ the Macedonian, murdered Bardas and secured the 
_ position of Cæsar. The end was not uncertain. In the 
following year-he assassinated his feeble partner on the throne, 
and took over alone and efficiently the government of the 
Empire. That is the bare dynastic history of these years 
which Professor Bury lays before us with admirable learning ` 
and ease of style. But probably the most important part 
of his work is that portion that deals in detail with the external 
and internal affairs of the Empire during the Amorian dynasty ; 
its finance and military administration, its art and learning, its 
educational system; the wars with the Saracens both in the East 
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and in the Mediterranean, the long struggle with Bulgaria, the 
vitally important story of the conversion of the Bulgarians and 
Slavs, and lastlŷ, that Russian danger which during the last 
thousand years has hung over Constantinople, and finds its origin 
in the important period which Professor Bury, with such rare and 
curious learning, has done so much to elucidate. The appendix 
of authorities is a most important document, and gives the reader 
.some idea of Professor Bury’s wide range of scholarship. 

With this book we must mention another book obviously written 
under the influence of the historical schools led by Professor Bury 
and Mr. Bussell. Mr. Edward Foord’s book on the Byzantine 
Empire is historically so sound and clear and (within its space 
limits) so thorough, that we shall look with the greatest interest for 
the further and more detailed work containing original research 
on the Eastern Empire which Mr. Foord tells us he hopes 
to produce, and to which ‘‘ This work is only a preface.” A 
feature o? the book is Mr. Foord’s maps which he claims to be 
“ the first real attempt to illustrate the strange territorial fluctua- 
“tions of the Empire on a rational principle.’ The maps are 
** supplemented by carefully compiled statistical tables ” intended 
to convey ‘‘a concrete idea of the extent of the domain of Imperial 
“ Rome.” The volume is professedly ‘‘a short popular history 
“of the later Roman Empire,” beginning with the adoption of 
Byzantium as the capital of the Empire by Constantine in 328 A.D. 
and ending with the capture of the famous city in 1453. The 
last two centuries are sketched in the briefest fashion., Detailed 
work on this last period is needed, though there has been a good 
deal of work done on this subject in the last twentY years. The 
accuracy of Mr. Foord’s work may be easily tested by a com- 
parison of the chapters on the Amorian dynasty with Professor 
Bury’s monumental book. It is interesting to note how rarely 
Mr. Foord comes to any other conclusions than those established 
by Professor Bury. The account of Basil II., the warrior 
statesman who reigned for sixty-two years (963—1025) and “‘ left 
“the Empire secure on every hand, supreme from the head of 
“the Adriatic to the Caucasus’’ is excellent. We should like 
to see Mr. Foord undertaking special historical research work under 
Professor Bury’s direction, as he is clearly qualified for such work. 
Of course the book suffers as a literary work from compression ; we 
do not always agree with the author’s personal opinions or 
historical deductions; he certainly underrates Saracenic or, at 
any rate, Arabic culture. The great point of the book is amply 
made that the Eastern Empire saved Europe from the East. It 
hardly develops the further point, that its economic structure per- 
manently affected the economic structure of Western Europe. 
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THE FIRST LORD HOLLAND.* 


The rival of the elder Pitt and the father of Charles James Fox has 
at last found a biographer. Mr. Riker has not been allowed access 
to the private papers at Holland House; but he has sought long and 
diligently among both printed and unprinted authorities, and 
has drawn a full-length portrait of the political life of one of the 
ablest public men of the eighteenth century. His volumes form a 
real contribution to the age of Newcastle and Chatham, and are ' 
marked by solid erudition and sound sense. 

The memory of the first Lord Holland has never been very 
fragrant, and Mr. Riker’s researches establish the substantial 
justice of the verdict of tradition. No one has ever doubted the 
ability of the man who for many years contended on equal terms 
with the Great Commoner, and of whom Walpole, in giving counsel 
to his successor, declared, ‘‘ Fox you cannot do without.” The de- 
tailed narrative of the twenty years which followed the fall of 
Walpole renders it abundantly clear that there was no more skilful 
performer on the Parliamentary stage. The main interest of these 
volumes is to be found in Mr. Riker’s judgment of his political 
morality. Surveying the rivalries and intrigues of factions, he 
reaches the conclusion that Fox was no blacker than most of his 
contemporaries, since the whole system was fundamentally vicious. 
He admits in the frankest manner that he was purely selfish. “ He 
“lived and worked for himself and his friends. To call him 
‘“ Whig or Tory, to proclaim him an upholder of the royal pre- 
““rogative *or an advocate of constitutional government, to 
“ represent him as a leader of parties or set him down as an 
“independent politician, would be equally impossible. He was 
“all of these things, yet none of them.” Yet it was not as the 
King’s special Minister for the corruption of the Commons, nor 
his ruthless energy in carrying the Peace of Paris in 1762, that he 
won a special measure of hatred and contempt. ‘‘Men eould em- 
“ ploy the political methods in vogue without fear of the slightest 
“censure. It was not Fox the corruptionist, but Fox the Croesus 
“that his contemporaries hated. A fox stealthily bearing off bags 
“of gold—such was the manner in which the cartoon depicted him.” 
He was Paymaster of the Forces,'‘and he made the most of his 
opportunities. He became one of the richest men of the time, 
bought Holland House, and paid fabulous sums to cancel the 
gambling debts of his two sons. He did nothing for his country. 
In the words of his biographer, ‘‘ Our greatest, and perhaps our 
““ only debt to Henry Fox must always be his more celebrated son.” 


are Fox, First Lord Holland, by T. W. Riker. 2 vols. (Clarendon Press. 
1911. 
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In the absence of the Holland House papers, Mr. Riker is com- 
pelled to exclude the private life of Lord Holland; but the few 
sketches which he permits himself are in welcome contrast to the 
sordid selfishness of his public career. He was devoted to his wife 
and children, and possessed a rare capacity for friendship. ‘‘ If he 
‘was everything he should not have been in the eyes of the public, 
“ his private life was one of unusual merit.’ If he taught his son 
_ Charles bad habits, it was from misdirected affection. That a man 
so amiable and attractive should have been so totally lacking in 
political principle was mainly due, in the belief of his biographef, 
to the evil system which he found in existence. In writing a 
biography of the elder Fox, Mr. Riker has brought a formidable 
indictment against his age. Ex uno disce omnes. 


G.P.G. 
* * * 

MR. HALDANE MACFALL’S HISTORY OF 
PAINTING.* ° 


In undertaking to write a history of painting Mr. Haldane 
Macfall has indeed laid upon himself a big task, a task, in fact, 
which is almost equivalent to that of writing a history of the whole 
of Europe, from the first faint dawn of the Renaissance to the 
present day; for the history of painting from its birth, or rather 
resurrection, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, down to 
the most advanced schools of to-day, is so closely interwoven with 
the life of the countries in which it has flourished, that it is almost 
impossible to trace the development of art without at the same time 
sketching the corresponding development of the peoples who have 
produced it. 

.It is on this close relationship between art and life that Mr. 
Macfall most emphatically insists; he realises that as he follows the 
rise, culmination and decadence of a school he is at the same time 
following the rise and fall of the nation or people who produced that 
school. ‘‘ Art, then,” he says, ‘‘is the emotional utterance of 
“Life. Art is our emotional means of communion with our 
“ fellows.” In so far as the life of a people is decadent, so must be 
the art which they utter. That is the great doctrine which Ruskin 
enunciated, and which was scouted and laughed at by Whistler and 
his school; and it is on this fundamental truth that Mr. Macfall 
bases all his subsequent conclusions. 

But there is in life much which is hideous and unbeautiful, and 
so Mr. Macfall argues that art can have no concern with beauty ; to 
say that art has any connection with beauty would be, in his 
opinion, to reject the greatest masterpieces of the ages, and to raise 


* History of Painting, vol. I., by Haldane Macfall. Messrs. Jack. (7s. 6d. net 
per volume.) ' 
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to masterpieces small things which have no connection with art. 
Kant’s critique of zesthetic beauty is the effective answer to this 
position, though Kant himself hardly goes far enough. Surely 
the chief characteristic of the artistic nature is the ability to see 
‘beauty where others, less highly gifted with the faculties of per- 
ception, can see none; in other words, the power of seeing the 
underlying beauty of apparent ugliness, or beauty arising from 
association, as opposed to absolute or intrinsic beauty. If a poem | 
or a picture is wholly unlovely, it is either a mere soulless imitation 
of a fact in nature, in which: case it ceases to be a work of art, and 
becomes simply a piece of craftsmanship, without the expression of 
an emotion which the artist has experienced; or else it is made 
unbeautiful with a didactic aim, but in that case the producer is no 
longer primarily an artist but a teacher, though we admit that all. 
true art is unconsciously didactic. 

Mr. Macfall holds that the Greek school never reached the highest 
to which art cdn attain, simply because they made beauty the object 
of their art and their life. Was it not rather that their conception of 
beauty was a narrow one, that beauty to them means only perfection 
of form, nothing more than that? But it is difficult to criticise - 
soundly Greek painting, for none of the supreme works survive, 
and certainly Pausanias and some late works suggest a very great 
school. Moreover, the Greeks saw soul ineform, as their doctrine 
of “ The Beautiful and Good”’ shows. Yet it is true that it re- 
mained for the Italian and Gothic schools to widen the conception 
of beauty, and thus to produce a more moving and a more human 
art. This is*what we call the Renaissance. 

Browning h&s given us the pith of the whole matter in these 
few lines from ‘‘ Old Pictures in Florence ’’: 

‘* Growth came when, looking your last on them all, 
You turned your eyes inwardly one fine day 
And cried with a start—What if we so small 
Are greater, ay, greater the while than they! - 
Are they perfect of lineament, perfect of stature? 
In both of such lower types are we 
Precisely because of our wider nature ; 
For time, theirs—ours, for eternity.” 

There is the whole history of the Renaissance so far as it con- 
cerned painting; and that is what Mr. Haldane Macfall tells us 
in the first volume of his “ History of Painting.” 

He is not concerned with the exact date of production of this 
picture and that picture, nor with other minute details of purely 
antiquarian interest; what he does is to trace the development of 
Florentine and Siennese painting, from the first stumbling efforts 
of Duccio to the stupendous achievement of such men as Michel- 
angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Botticelli. “Throughout, Mr. 
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Macfall gives the foremost place to the men who have most per- 
fectly expressed the spirit of their age through the medium of their 
own personality ; the mere eclectic picker and chooser of what is best 
in the work of others, that he may incorporate it in his own work, 
however great his achievement, can never be placed in quite the 
same class as the man of strong personality who breaks into 
hitherto untrodden ground. That is the lesson which Mr. Macfall 
- teaches us in the closing pages of his first volume on the Renais- 
sance in Central Italy ; it is the same lesson which he taught in his 
introduction: all art must be the expression of life. 

No review of this book would be quite complete without mention 
of the vigorous and straightforward preface, contributed by Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn, and of the illustrations, which are, with few 


exceptions, really excellent, 
* * * 


STRANGE RACES AND PLACES.* 


The hunger for information about the strange places and races 
of the earth has always, from the days, at least, of Sir John 
Mandeville, been recognised and provided for by authors and 
publishers; whether the authors be the monks of the Middle Ages 
or travellers of to-day, and whether the publishing house be the 
scriptorium of an inverftive monastery or one of the many great 
publishers of our time. The books of which a list is given 
below reflect adequately the activities of the modern traveller. 
It is a stranger world than even Miranda thought, fyll of brave 
places and peoples. Captain A. H. W. Haywood, in his 
brightly written ‘ account of an adventurous journey of explora- 


(£) * Through Timbuctoo Across the Great Desert, by Captain A. H. W. Haywood, 
F.R.G.S. Messrs. Seely & Co. (price 16s. net). With 45 illustrations and a map. 

(2) The Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria, by Major A. J. N. Tremearne. Messrs. 
Seely & Co. (price 16s. net), With 38 illustrations and a map. 

(3) Letters gnd Sketches from Northern Nigeria, by Martin S. Kisch. Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus (price 6s. net). 

(4) Nigeria: Its Peoples and its Problems, by E. D. Morel. Messrs. Smith, Elder & 

o. (price ros. 6d. net). 

(5) T'he Panama Canal, by Harmodio Arias, B.A., L.L.B. (Messrs. P. S. King & 
Son (price ros. 6d. net). 

(6) Chile: An Account of its Wealth and Progress, by Julio Perez Canto. Messrs. 
George Routledge (price 1s. net). 

(7) 4 Bishop Amongst Bananas, by the Right Rev. Herbert Bury, D.D. Messrs. 
Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co. (price 6s.) 

(8) My Adventures Among South Sea Cannibals, by Douglas Rannie. Messrs. Seely 
& Co. (price 16s. net). With 39 illustrations and a map. 

(9) The Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guinea, by Robert W. Williamson. 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. Ltd. (price 14s. net). 

(10) T'he British West Indies, by Algernon E. Aspinall. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd. (price 7s. 6d. net). 

(11) The Province of Alberta, by Leo Thwaite. Messrs. George Routledge (price 
Is. net). 

(12) A Shepherd of the Veld: Bransby Lewis Key, Bishop of St. John's, Kaffraria, 
by the Rev. Godfrey Callaway. Messrs. Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co. (price 2s. 6d. 
net). x 
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‘tion from Sierra Leone to the source of the Niger, following its 
‘* course to the bend.at Gao, and thence across the Great Sahara to 
‘* Algiers,’’ not only sets before us the details df a really great 
journey, but shows us the people in their daily lives. The 
increase of Mohammedanism on the West Coast is not a pleasing, 
but also not a surprising, fact. Captain Haywood did not 
meet a single Christian among the Konnohs. The skull structure of 
many of the natives met certainly seems to show great possibilities , 
of brain power, and in fact many natives are men of ability. f 

Captain Haywood notes that ‘‘ the particular tribe of.a native ` 
“in West Africa can in many cases be determined by the size 
“and position of the cuts, or tribal marks, on his face.” The 
secret societies are noticeable, especially the Bundu, for the 
education of young girls. It is not possible here to follow the 
author in his travels, but it is possible to recommend a book full 
of interest and new things. 

Another West African book of real interest is the book with 
the weird title The Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria, by Major 
A. J. N. Tremearne, being ‘‘an account of an official’s seven 
** years’ experiences in the Northern Nigerian Pagan belt, and a 
_ “ description of the manners, habits, and customs of the native 
“ tribes.’ Major Tremearne does not think that the natives 
whom he has met in so many official capacities—military, political, 
and judicial—are so black as they are painted by nature. He 
tells us that his notes on the head-hunting tribes are quite new. 
The matrons of the Kagora, Attakka, Moroa, Katab, Kajii and 
Jaba tribes (Qead-hunting tribes apparently of diverse stock, 
though their languages are similar) are curious creatures, for they 
wear tails made of palm fibre tightly drawn together and bound 
with string, with a wheel-shaped end plaited like basket work 
and left- plain or coloured like the body, sometimes orna- 
mented, and in some cases bearing a bell! Tailed peoples 
are told of in all parts of the world. The origin of the custom 
is possibly phallic, but it seems to mark a very backward -people 
(though this can scarcely be the reason why Devonians still believe. 
that Cornishmen have tails!) The women’s lips are pierced 
in a most horrible way, and a disc of wood is introduced an inch 
in diameter. The women are also tattooed or scarified, and on 
marriage the forehead is tattooed. These ladies also colour their 
bodies and faces with red and white earth. It is not possible 
to deal with this able book further than to say that it contains an 
elaborate account of the folk-life of these peoples, and is of high 
scientific value. With this book should be read two others: 
the volume published in 1910 on Northern Nigeria by the late 
Mr. Martin S. Kisch, an Assistant Resident, who died at his post, 
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at Sokoto on February, 1909. It contains the letters home of 
this brilliant young official, and the public may well share the 
regret expressed in an introduction by Sir Percy Girouard at his 
untimely death. ‘‘ This young officer’s name can be placed upon 
“the roll of men given up by British mothers, wives, and loved 
“ones to the service of their Country.’ The letters show us this 
frontier life very vividly, while a useful historical appendix greatly 
. adds to the value of a very well edited volume (the last letter 
was written only six days before Mr. Kisch’s death). Mr. E. Q. 
Morel’s book is one of considerable length, and reproduces the very 
important series of letters in the Times which deal with travel in 
Nigeria, with the problems of both Northern and Southern 
Nigeria, with Mohammedanism in Southern Nigeria, with the 
growth of cotton in the whole area, and with the drink traffic in 
Southern Nigeria. Mr. Morel is doing a great work in bringing 
the future, the needs and claims of these great lands before the 
English people. 

We can but note, in passing, Mr. Leo Thwaite’s book on the 
Province of Alberta, with its great game (as Mr. Robert P. Porter, 
in his introduction, points out), its superb scenery, and its unique 
opportunities for settlers of both sexes. This part of Canada 
is the ‘‘ Last Great West.” The chapter on “ Women and Their 
“Work” in Alberta is’ important. Neither can we do more than 
recommend the perusal of A. E. Aspinall’s volume on The 
British West Indies: Their History, Resources, and Progress. 
The Bahama Islands, Jamaica, the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands, Trinidad, British Guiana all have their call 
to the traveller. Mr. Aspinall. pleads for practical federation, 
for one system of law, for uniformity in many ways. But the 

est Indies are to-day really closely united, and their future, if 
the peoples are loyal to their common interests, seems assured. 
The Panama Canal (which may be opened in 1915) is, of course, 
a subject of great importance to these islands and British Guiana, 
and therefore we must draw attention to Mr. Harmodio Arias’s 
book on the Canal from the point of view of international law and 
diplomacy. He deals with treaty considerations and also with 
the geographical questions involved. The relationship of the 
United States to the Canal is of course considered first. A 
further book dealing with Central America is the volume entitled 
A Bishop amongst Bananas, by Dr. Herbert Bury, formerly 
Bishop of British Honduras and Central America, and now Bishop 
of Northern and Central Europe. His see extended from the 
southern boundaries of Mexico to the Isthmus of Panama, tc 
within five miles of the Canal, with a coast-line of about 1,200 
miles, and comprises British Honduras and the six Republics of 
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Guatemala, Spanish Honduras, Salvador, ‘Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Panama. This diocese, evolved from the original diocese 
-of British Honduras, was about the size of Wales. Certainly the 
Established Church places some reliance on its Colonial episcopate. 
Many British subjects work at the Canal, and these are all very 
insistent on their British rights and their Church membership. 
This book is a description of the diocese, and of the work done 
in it. It will be read with delight. [With it might well 
be read Father Callaway’s striking account of Bishop Key’s 
life-long work among the Kaffirs.] Before leaving this hemi- 
sphere we must draw attention to the volume on Chile, by Mr. 
J. P. Canto, with an introduction by Mr. Robert P. Porter. 
The book describes-the physical features, the history, the pro- 
gress, and the life of Chile. Spain greatly hampered the natural 
development of the country, but it has a splendid future before it. 

Lastly, we spass across the South Sea in company with two 
books: Mr. Douglas Rannie (some time a Government agent for 
Queensland) in his Adventures among South Sea .Cannibals 
gives us “an account of the experiences and adventures of a 
“ Government official among the natives of Oceania.”’ A frontis- - 
piece shows us the portrait of “‘ the chief of Santa Cruz,” one of ` 
the most repulsively ugly men extant, but possessing a very 
intellectual forehead. It is not possible to review a book of 
this sort; we can but say that it gives the reader a clear idea 
of the life and habits of the natives in the South Seas and, despite 
its literary virtues makes the home-dwelling youth feel that our 
own island-hogie has many merits. Head-hunting is common 
in the island of Savo. - 

The last book to which we refer is Mr. Robert W. Williamson’ s 
scientific work of the Mafula Mountain people of British New - 
Guinea. The work “is the outcome of an expedition to British 
‘New Guinea in rg1o'in which, after a short stay among the 
“ people of some of the Western Solomon islands, including those 
“of that old centre of the head-hunters, the Rubiano lagoon,” 
the writer struck across country via Lapeka to Ido-Ido and Dilava, 
the Kuni country, and thus to the Mafula villages. Very few 
white people have been there, but they include some Catholic 
fathers, to whose work Mr. Williamson pays a well-earned tribute. 
Dr. H. C. Haddon gives a useful introduction to the book. He 
thinks that Mr. Williamson has proved the Mafula' to be a 
pygmy (i.e., Negrito) people; ‘‘ people who have been modified 
“to some extent by Papuan and possibly Papuo-Melanesian 
‘influence, both physical and cultural.” Mr. Williamson has 
discovered this tribe, and his trained legal mind has enabled him 
to throw his elaborate data into excellent form. - 
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THE ENGLISH TEXT OF THE EPISTLES OF 
ST. PAUL* 


Sir Edward Clarke has, we believe, done most excellent work 
in publishing this English text of the Epistles of St. Paul. It 
is certain that in the Authorised Version of those Epistles the need 
for a more lucid and a more accurate version “is more painfully 
‘felt than in most of the other books of the Holy Scripture.” 
Sir Edward, in preparation for reading the lessons at St. Peter’s, 
Staines, has felt the necessity of carefully comparing the Authorised 
and Revised Versions. He then adopted for his reading “‘ the 
“alterations made in the Revised Version so far—and only so 
‘‘ far—as they either corrected material errors in the earlier trans- 
“lation, or were required in order to make clear the meaning of 
‘the inspired writer.’’ In order to do this effectively a transcript 
is necessary, and Sir Edward (it is always the busiest men who 
have most time) here gives us the necessary transcript of the 
Epistles in which no word is used that is not in one of the received 
versions. This compromise is really based on the fact that the Re- 
vised Version has seriously impaired the prose beauty and balance 
of the version of 1611; many of the small changes introduced 
are, in the opinion of various scholars, absolutely unnecessary, 
and, in the opinion of all persons, are destructive of a unique 
monument of English prose. Sir Edward Clarke has adopted 
a practical solution. He has maintained the Authorised Version 
wherever possible, but where that text is not clear, er the mean- 
ing is corrupt, the revised text is substituted. We thus get nearly all 
the merits without the demerits of the version of 1611. Certainly, 
this beautifully printed text deserves to be used in Church, for it 
has preserved in almost all cases the rhythm of the Elizabethan 
version accompanied by the clarity of meaning so often absent 
from that version. 

We are bound to say, however, that this book raises another 
issue, the answer to which we should like to read from Sir Edward 
Clarke’s pen. Every branch of the Christian Church has had 
to face the danger of using versions that are no longer part of 
the vernacular of the people. To this day the Coptic Church 
uses a Coptic version that no member of the laity understands. 
The Roman Church, in its desire to avoid varieties of versions 
uses a Latin version that few of its adherents understand. The 
Jews to-day in some cases run a similar danger with the Old 
Testament, for there are some cases, and probably many, where 


*The Epistles of St. Paul: The Text Prepared, by the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Clarke, P.C., K.C., Solicitor General 1886-1892. Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 
(price 2s. 6d. net.) 
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the Jews can read the Hebrew version without understanding it. 
Now. the researches of scholars since the 1881 version of the New 
Testament was published have made it clear thať our Greek text 
represents the Greek vernacular spoken in the first century. If, 
then, those who first used the New Testament were reading their 
own vernacular, ought not each age to read the old and death- 
less story in its own vernacular instead of reading it in the 
sublime prose-poem form that seems part of our national life? 
Certainly (to the present writer) modern vernacular versions 
appear bald and far less effective than the old version in 
touching the human heart. On the other hand it may be 
that with many people the language of everyday life is 
more suitable as a vehicle fòr living thought. The text 
of the authorised version is the vernacular of the sixteenth 
century. It is a very difficult question, and the present 
writer ventures to suggest that until the Authorised Version can 
be shown to be a dead or dying version the. question does not 
arise save to the extent that. has been so ably dealt with by Sir 
Edward Clarke. His version no doubt could be slightly improved 
by recent emendations in the Greek text. . 
* .* * 


LEO XIII. AND ANGLICAN ORDERS.* 


The interesting attempt of 1894-6 to engineer a rapprochement 
between the Roman and Anglican Churches has been described 
from differeņt standpoints in the writings of Mr. Lacey and Abbot 
Gasquet, and in the official biographies of Archbishop Benson and 
Cardinal Vaughan. But it has been reserved for Lord Halifax to 
supply the fullest and most intelligible narrative of an episode in 
which he played the leading ‘part, and with which his name will 
ever remain connected. His book consists almost entirely of the 
correspondence of the principal actors in the drama, with introduc- 
tion, conclusion, and explanatory paragraphs. 

Lord Halifax begins by reminding his readers of the attempts of 
Pusey, Bishop Forbes of Brechin, and others, to bridge over the 

“ schism ” of the 16th century. He assumes that the reunion of 
the churches is desirable, and makes no attempt to argue it. 
“ Belief in One Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, and in the 
‘ Communion of Saints, is incompatible with acquiescence in the 
“ divisions of Christendom. All must surely desire to hasten the 
“day when the members of the One Church shall again be at 
“* peace with one another, and united in the external bonds.of one 
“ visible communion.” . Filled with this conviction, he discussed 
the problem in all.its bearings with the Abbé Portal, whom he met 


*Leo. XIII. and Anglican Order:, by Viscount Halifax. (Longmans. 1912.) 
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on a visit to Madeira, and with whom he formed a close friendship, 
based on kindred ideals. After dispelling the ignorance of the 
Anglican Church which the Abbé shared with other members of 
his communion, Lord Halifax, with his new ally, determined to 
open their campaign. ‘An admission of the validity of English 
“orders would be but one step in the way of reunion, but it would 
“be a very important and far-reaching one.” The prospect was 
. rendered the more promising owing to the affirmative conviction 
of the Abbé Duchesne, the greatest of French Catholic scholags 
and a persona grata at the Vatican. The reception of the project 
by Cardinal Rampolla and Leo XIII. was unexpectedly favour- 
able, and Lord Halifax gives eloquent expression to the hopes 
that they raised of a favourable issue. 

He was quickly to discover that-it was not enough to possess 
the good will even of the Pope and his Secretary of State. Nothing 
could be done without the approval of Cardinal Vaughan, and that 
approval was not forthcoming. The Cardinal naturally desired 
reunion; but it must be the absorption of the Anglican Church, 
not a mere working entente. The recognition of Anglican orders 
would leave untouched what appeared to him the vital problem of 
the authority of the Pope. Thus Canterbury would win prestige, 
while Rome would gain nothing. Indeed she might lose, as the 
flow of conversions might be checked. Lord Halifax is naturally 
indignant with the man who did more than anybody to wreck his 
project, and he attributes it in the main to his ignorance of the rea! 
character of the Church of England. But the Cardinalenust surely 
be credited with as eager a desire to benefit his Churgh as animated 
Lord Halifax, whose criticisms both of him and of Archbishop 
Benson are not particularly generous. As all the world knows, the 
Papal Commission of Inquiry reported in 1896 against the validity 
of Anglican orders, not on the evidence, Lord Halifax believes, 
but as a result of hostile influences. Though the well-meant effort 
at a rapprochement left the churches further apart than ever, th2 
author expresses his conviction that the realisation of his dreams 
is only postponed. Such is the consolation of idealists in all ages. 


G. P.G. 
———>*++e<____ 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


‘“‘ Heredity and Society,” by William Cecil Dampier Whetham, 
M.A., F.R.S., and Catherine Durning Whetham, his wife (Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co., price 6s. net), is a volume of essays that carries 
on the thought and ideas contained in the previous volume by those 
distinguished scientific thinkers, entitled “ The Family and the Nation,” 
both ‘ written avowedly to draw attention to the problem of heredity, 
““a conception which has hardly yet penetrated consciously into modern 
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‘‘ sociology, where the subject of environment has held hitherto almpst 
“limitless sway.” The authors in their preface add : ‘‘ We find-it neces- 
“ sary continually to point out that improved conditigns of life will not 
‘‘ by themselves alone secure certain and corresponding improvement in 
‘‘ the inborn qualities of the race. Selection also is needed.” These 
thinkers regret that modern conditions favour the survival-of the unfit. 
Selection must be used to counteract such survivalship. Certainly let 
us cease to propagate the unfit ; evidence has recently been given that ` 
shows how a great number of criminal lunatics belong to one stock. It 
is difficult not to shrink from heroic measures, but certainly much can . 
be done. It is criminal to allow men and women subject to recurrent 
forms of insanity, with brief intervals of sanity, to come out of asylums 
and propagate their kind. That can and should be stopped. On the 
other hand, physical weakness is often accompanied by extraordinary 
mental powers, whith it would be sinful to destroy. We agree that 
the history of social life, and particularly of the religious side of social 
life, should be examined with the end in view of ascertaining the causes 
that make for hereditary fitness and unfitness. On the whole, we believe 
that religion has made for social fitness. It does so to-day, because 
most of those who are rescued in the name of Christ are worth rescuing. 
We are inclined to agree that ‘‘ a selective birth-rate is one of the most 
‘* powerful agencies that can exist for modifying the character of a 
“‘race,”’ but it has to be remembered that if the “ selection ” is a 
“ selfish ”? selection, and not a “ selection ” deliberately followed for 
racial purposes, the modification of the character of the race will 
be deteriorative, not meliorative. Even in the case of economic selec- 
tion, race destruction may follow. The Australian tribes have 
““ economic ” selection, and have destroyed -themselves both physically 
and morally. Again, we agree that female labour has an evil effect on 
the birth-rate and-the morale of the community, but we do not believe 
that this dictum is in any way related to intellectual work. The fact 
that many distinguished women workers of the nineteenth century left 
no descendants was, we believe, more or léss accidental. Many women 
of great gifts deft children ; an instance is Mrs. Siddons, who carried 
on a most exhausting professional life, and dominated her art, while 
she found time to bring up a large family. Again, while we agree that 
“the great fault of our educational system is that it does not take 
“* sufficient account of the probable future occupation of the scholars,” 
and while wé agree that English education has been and still is open 
to severe criticism, in so far as it is still incoherent and has an 
artificial system of classification, yet we are bound to say that Dr. and 
Mrs. Whetham are not fair—we might almost say competent—critics of 
the system. Anyone who is really in close touch with the schools knows 
well that ‘‘ the value of discipline and the habit of order ” are taught. 
Those very qualities distinguished the men (and the women behind them) 
in the late strike. In no other country in the world could such a strike 
have taken place with scarcely a murmur. The authors of this book 
are frank pessimists, and they hope for more from selection and 
eugenics than they will get. We do not resent this attitude, but frankly . 
we are not convinced by it. 

* * * 


“The Referendum Among the English’ (Messrs Macmillan, price 
2s. 6d. net), by Mr. Samuel Robertson Honey, an American lawyer and 
politician of English origin, bears as its descriptive sub-title the words, 
‘A Manual of ‘ Submissions to the People’ in the American States.” 
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THe book has a preface by Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, who declares that 
the Referendum is ‘‘ the most English thing in the world,” and that 
its use in Amerita springs, not from Switzerland, but is “‘ directly 
“ derived from those English principles of Government which the first 
‘ settlers in America took with them, as they took their language and 
“ their social habits.” The Poll of the People is in practical use, from 
this source, in almost every State of the Union. Mr. Strachey suggests 
that it was a substitute for the Royal Veto, and this seems probable. 
English peoples have always felt some form of veto on legislation to 

` be necessary, and Mr. Strachey declares that the Referendum ‘ ought 
“always to be used as a veto power,” and not for abstract questiong. 
Mr. Strachey, like Mr. Honey, protests against the confusion (of which 
apparently Mr. Bryce in his despatch of April 18th, r910, giving Sir 
Edward Grey information as to the American practice, was guilty) of 
the Referendum with the Initiative. The Initiative is really inoperative 
in Switzerland, and it occurs only in one American State, where “‘ it is 
“ the very opposite of the Referendum.” Mr. Strachey also points out 
that the Referendum can be worked at a very low cost; ‘‘ all that is 
“ wanted are polling places, a fair-minded judicial officer to preside, 
“and properly chosen persons to count the votes. If A poor country 
‘like Switzerland can afford a Referendum, surely we can afford it 
“here.” Mr. Honey writes with authority on the subject. He points 
out that the use of the term Referendum is unfortunate, as it connotes 
the Swiss idea of the Initiative, and not merely a ‘‘ submission to the 
“ people.” All the facts as to the use of submissions in the various 
States are set out here, and the book is one of real value. 


———_—>s +e 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. ° 


e 
“ Roses, Loaves, and Old Rhymes” (Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press, price 4s. 6d. net), by Miss Annie Matheson, is worthy 
of a place in any collection of living writers, for the author has both 
the gift of form and the sense of song and tears. ‘‘The New 
“ Campanile ” is a fine poem, full of clear thinking, as well as excellert 
writing i= 


“ O Mother England, mother of many lands, 
Uplift with steadfast hands 
As wealth above all earthly moth and rust, 
Order and courage and self-sacrifice, 
Honour that crushes every low device!” 


That Browning, perhaps both the Brownings, has, or have, influenced 
Miss Matheson, we do not doubt, and we think all the more of her gift 
for that : the thing that must surprise the critic is that Robert Browning 
has had so few writers of his school. We have no space here to give 
quotations, but we know that this book will be treasured by lovers of 
the best English verse of our time. ; 
* * * 

“Pixie Pool: A Mirage of Deeps and Shallows ” (W. Heffer & 
Sons, Cambridge, price 2s. net), by Mr. Edmund Vale, illustrated by 
Mr. E. R. Herrmann, is 4 volume of most delightful little fairy stor.es 
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garbed in exquisite prose. There is a new note in these stories, and 
~-we have no hesitation in recommending them very highly. Mr. Vale’s 
Pixies are as old as the hills, as old as Love himselfeə; but they are re- 
born here for the delight of children of all ages, that is for everyone 
who has the youthful heart that loves real literature. Moreover, we 
have here work of promise that recalls the early prose work of Ruskin. 
Even better work is to come, we are sure, if Mr. Vale is willing to 
work hard and not to write too much. The woodcut illustrations are 
excellent. The little volume takes its name from‘an introductory poem 
that appeared in this Review. 
* * * 
‘“ More Animal Romances ” (Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes, 7s. 6d. 
net), by Mr. Graham Renshaw, is very different from those Natural 
-~ History books, so-called, which consist-mainly of Latin names, and dry 
- summaries of the habits of various animals; rather it is a series of 
~ word pictures, sparkling and vivacious in colour, of animals in all their’ 
natural surroundings of jungle or veldt, tangled morass or scorching 
desert. Throughout the book, especially in the names of the chapters, ` 
such as ‘‘ The Phoenix,’’ ‘‘ The Mermaids,” ‘‘ The Golden Fleece,” Mr. 
Renshaw has fried to point out a connection between the creatures of 
mythology and animals which exist now, or have done at scme period 
of the world’s history ; the Phcenix, for instance, he identifies with the 
crowned crane. Charming and instructive as these little essays un- 
doubtedly are, they: should only be read one at a time; if read -one 
after another, from beginning to end of the book, they produce some- 
what the same effect as a large number of small paintings hanging 
together in one room, of similar subject and similar size; the charm 
and force of each is greatly lessened, and though each is beautiful in 
itself, taken together their charm is almost, if not wholly destroyed. 
* * 5 


“ By Land-and by Water ’’ (Messrs. Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co., 
6s. net), by® Ella Fuller Maitland. The keynote of this book is an 
intense love of Nature in all her moods, ‘‘ by land and by water” ; this 
fundamental note is emphasised in every one ofthe letters of which the 
book is composed ; especially does the writer love birds—robins, black- 

- birds, thrushes, sparrows, and all the feathered folk who, fldck to Rer 
hospitable windéw. The letters are, with one exception, al! written 
from either Cornwall or Surrey, and they abound with characteristic 
pictures of both counties, from early summer to late autumn, but they 
-abound with many other things besides these deftly touched ‘ impres- 
“ sions.” The writer speaks of all things that come into her -nind, of 

. Persian Bahaism as well as ‘of Celtic Saints, of the hateful noise and 
rush of towns as well as of those. haunts of ‘‘ ancient peace ” in which 
she most delights. It is pleasant in these days to ‘find a woman who, 
while openly supporting the rights of her sex, does not find it necessary 
to act the man. The book is essentially féminine, in the best sense 
of the word, and from every page of it there breathes a spirit of tender- 
ness and compassion. ` 


* * * 


We must note the publication in the ‘‘ World’s Classics Series ” of John 
Stuart Mill’s essays on ‘‘ Liberty, Representative Government and the 
“* Subjection of Women ” (Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press, 
price 1s. net), with an introduction -by Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
The moment for the publication is indeed apt, and we hope thet these 

` famous essays will be read carefully by all those who have any doubt on 
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the duty of Parliament to give the franchise to women, as well as by 
those who feel that at the present time Mill’s views as to the need of 
giving human natyre freedom ‘‘ to expand and improve,” require very 
close consideration. Mrs. Fawcett lays chief stress, however, on the 
essay ‘‘ Representative Government,” ‘‘ all the considerations by which 
‘‘ representative government is supported are as absolutely applicable 


“to women as to the other half of humanity.” | We trust that the 
volume will be very widely read. 
* * % 


Mr. T. Lloyd has produced a mighty tome in his volume entitled “ The 
“ Theory of Distribution and Consumption ” (Messrs. James Nisbet & 
Co., price 15s. net), consisting chiefly of revised articles contributed to 
the Statist newspaper. The book lays stress on “‘ the disrepute into 
“ which political economy has fallen.” The problem to-day is, we are 
assured, the creation of great home markets ‘‘ by increasing the purchas- 
“ing power of the poor.” We agree that the whole idea of a mathe- 
matical political economy had its faults; but in reality those faults existed 
because the economist excluded moral and spiritual and intellectual ques- 
tions from the purview of his science. This was the error that both 
Carlyle and Ruskin saw and exposed. The economists of to-day do not 
make that mistake; that error is gone. Mr. Lloyd likewise asserts that 
political economy is a ‘‘ purely subjective science,” and it must be studied 
by observation and induction, and not by the deductive method. The 
book is one of a kind that cannot be dealt with here, but we may say that 
it is written in a singularly clear, attractive style, that it is not a Tariff 
Reform tract of immense dimensions—those terrible documents exist— 
but it is a proposal to ‘‘ cultivate our own markets.” If we make India 
happy, rich, and contented, there isa market for us! Again, look at our 
Canadian, our Australian, our African markets. But cultivation of all 
these markets is a moral question, and not merely a financial or a trade 
question. This, we think, is Mr. Lloyd’s point. Educate and ennoble 
your peoples, and they will reward you. s 

* +o o 
e 

Anything thoughtful on Carlyle at the present time is of value, and 
we welcome Mr. William Savage Johnson’s volume entitled ‘‘ Thomas 
‘Carlyle: A Study of his Literary Apprenticeship, 1814-1831 ” 
(Oxford University Press, price 4s. 6d. net), the cream of the courses of 
lectures delivered in the Universities of Yale and Kansas. Mr. Johnson 
shows that ‘‘ Carlyle had formulated before 1831 all of the important 
“ doctrines which constitute the gospel that he was to preach during the 


‘‘next thirty-five years.” He adds: ‘‘ The present study will help 
“ the student of Carlyle to see where he found and how he developed 
‘many of these ideas.” Mr. Johnson shows us Carlyle’s approach, 


from 1820 onwards, to German philosophy, in search for some ground of 
religious faith, and in this way we may think that Religion came to 
mean for him ‘‘a clear perception of, and a deep reverence for, what 
‘“ he calls the Divine Idea of the World.” Germany also gave him 
his definition of poetry, the ‘‘ inward and essential Truth in Art.” We 
doubt if his inappreciation of verbal music was due to a defective ‘‘ ear.” 
Byron had a defective “ear.” Moreover, Carlyle’s literary “ear ” 
was unique. Formal poetry did not appeal to him ; in the same way 
in late life rhyme ceased to appeal to Milton. Germany again 
gave him the key-note of his doctrine of spiritual development in 
individual life, though we may point out that this whole idea of evolu- 
tion was in the air at the time that it struck Carlyle’s imagination. 
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Carlyle’s social views, as contained in ‘‘ Signs of the Times,” “ Past 
“and Present,” ‘Sartor Resartųs,” are the deductions he made from 
the needs, and movements, and sorrows of his own age and people. The 
wonderful thing is: that he evolved from this material economic thoughts 
that are as applicable to our social problems as to those of his.age. 
The optimism of Carlyle is fully justified by the altruism of the present 
day, and the fact that to-day one is ashamed not to be engaged in some 
work for others. The book is excellent ; the very best side of thoughtful 
-American analysis. f ` 
* * * ; 

Parodies, like puns, bore the reader, unless they are supremely good, 
ànd though these ‘‘ Imaginary Speeches and other Parodies in Prose 
and Verse” (Stephen Swift & Co., price 3s. 6d. net), by Mr. Jack 
Collings Squire, are often enough good, yet the endeavour to cover so 
vast a field as this book covers—parodies of speeches by contemporary 
talkers,-parodies of current verse-writers, of modern journalism—in- 
evitably entails work that is very unequal. It is possibly valuable to 
parody Mr. Balfour, but the other parodies can have as little permanent 
literary value as the original speeches. Permanent literary value—as 
lovers of Calverley know—is really essential to parody. The poem- . 
parodies are more useful, but, in fact, most of the ‘‘ wish-wash”’ . 
parodied has passed away beyond the reach of criticism. The skits on 
modern journalism might have a real use if the writers of leaders would 
read them; but we are afraid they will neglect these parodies as 
thoroughly as the public neglect the things parodied. The day of the 
“ leader ” is gone. c 


oat n 


EARTH-CHILDREN. 


- N 
Wituin the shadow of thy wrath, 
` e Beneath thy ’wakening touch 
We shudder, startled from the. path 
Of Earth long-loved too much: * 


The things of Earth, life’s power and speed, 
Her pleasures and men’s praisé. 

Daily we forge a daily need | 
With sham-laborious days. 


We delve within the earth, wé peer y 
On earths beyond our own, ace 

Dizzied with earthliness we fear, 

_ Child-like, to be alone, 


Ever half-conscious of a need 
Not met by star nor clod : 

Then falls the shadow of thy deed, 
Thy touch, O living God! 


We are thy children: Life’s pretence 
Fades from us as we weep 
These bitter tears of penitence, 
For pardon ere we sleep. 


THE SITUATION IN TURKEY. 


T HE two most noteworthy subjects of interest at present 
regarding Turkey are the development of its people since the 
revolution and the war with Italy. 

As to the first, I would recall the lesson familiar to all from the 
phrase, “ Forty years long was I grieved with this generation,” 
&c., &c., the moral of which is that it takes a generation to convert 
a nation of slaves into one of freemen. The Christian minority of 
the Osmanli nation have been in slavery for upwartls of four and 
a-half centuries. The Moslem majority have never known any 
other government than absolutism. Moslems, Christians, and 
Jews alike still cringe abjectly before the representatives’ of 
authority. A daring and courageous band of conspirators four 
years ago took their lives in their hands, formed a secret Committee 
for Union and Progress, and overthrew a foul tyranny. The 
Constitution was restored and a Parliament was assembled. The 
deputies were untried men. They were almost entirely the 
nominees of the Committee. The voters knew little or nothing 
about a Constitution, were often ignorant of the me&ning of the 
word. A more scratch lot of men as legislators can hardly ever 
have been collected together. A few even among the deputies, 
though very few, hankered after reaction. The Committee were the 
real rulers of the Empire, made and unmade ministers, committed 
blunders everywhere, in the Hauran, in Yemen, and above all in 
Macedonia and Albania. Many crimes against individuals, in- 
cluding even murder, were committed in their name, and probably 
by their supporters, if not at their instigation. An opposition soon 
developed in the Chamber, not against constitutional government, 
but against the reckless determination of some members of the 
Committee to Turkify everything, and to sweep away every obstacle 
to the accomplishment of their purpose. I wish to emphasise the 
statement that the Opposition in the Chamber was not in favour oi 
reaction, because some of the unreasoning supporters of the Com- 
mittee in England during the last year—out of trop de zèle or simple 
ignorance—have steadily persisted in representing the Opposi- 
tion as reactionaries. Some of the leading opponents were Greeks, 
like Bussios Effendi, who were justly roused to indignation at the 
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treatment of the Christians in Macedonia. Others were Moslems, 
who protested against illegality and oppression quite of the old 
Hamidean type. Others, like the Albanians, took up the defence 
of the men of their race when the Committee tried to Turkify them, 
and notably to compel them tọ abandon their own language, or at 
least to write it in Arabic characters. But none of them wanted ` 
reaction. : 

The result, however, of the haphazard selection of deputies for 
Parliament, and of the formidable opposition which the Committee ° 
- aroused, was that the Chamber became unworkable, and when 
three months ago it was dissolved, there was a general feeling of 
relief throughout the country. 

In fairness, however, one must look at the position from the point 
of view of the Committee. They risked their lives when they com- 
menced their task. They won, and would have been mercilessly 
killed by Abdul Hamid if they had failed. In the one serious 
attempt made by reactionaries after the revolution, every Com- 
mittee-man had to go into hiding. Had the attempt of April 13th, 
1909, succeeded, men like Ahmed Riza and a score of other leaders 
would have been slaughtered. If reaction should even now 
triumph, there would be wholesale slaughter. The Committee ` 
became more powerful after the attempt at reaction, and for their 
own safety and in order to create a nation, have kept, and intend 
to keep, power. They are not going to lose the fruit of-théir labour. 
They have blundered badly, and their most serious blunders have 
justly lowered their reputation, especially in foreign countries. 
Admitting their blunders, and for the sake of argument, their com- 
plicity in the erimes attributed to them—what is the net result? 
They have kept the machine of government running. Destroy it, 
and the country would be in anarchy. They have made several 
notable improvements, and have announced their intention to make 
more. They have allowed the country to develop itself. They have 
greatly strengthened the army, and have brought order into the 
financial administration. With a full recognition of all the faults of 
the Committee, the people of the country generally are agreed, so far 
as I can learn, that its condition has improved since the revolution. 
If the opinion of all the Europeans and Americans in the country 
could be taken, I believe that while disappointment would be 
generally expressed at the failure of the hopes aroused by the 
makers of the revolution, its voice would be unanimous, or nearly 
“so, in declaring that the condition of the country is better than it 
was four years ago. A few weeks since, in the month of April, I 
journeyed for about 600 miles in Anatolia to the foot of Mount 
Taurus, passing through Eski-Cheir and Konia. The elections 
were in full swing, or had recently been completed. I heard many 
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well-founded complaints of the irregularities of the elections, but 
everybody with whom I spoke on the subject admitted that, though 
much remained*to be done, the condition of the country had 
improved. The people, Moslems and Christians alike, took 
singularly little interest in the elections or in the political condition 
of the country. Those who did were of various opinions. Accord- 
ing to many, there was little difference between Ittilafs (members 
_ of the Opposition) and Iitihats (supporters of the Committee of 
Union and Progress), I was told that the partisans of the 
Opposition stated that the Committee wished to change the 
mosques into Christian churches. In so far as they made such 
Statements, they appealed to Moslem fanaticism and ignorance, 
but I do not believe that such statements produced serious effect. 
The Moslems smiled incredulously as they repeated what had been 
said. They knew that the roads were more secure, that all alike 
could travel freely, and they had heard from an occasional trained 
gendarme that the Committee was resolved to keep order, and from 
the soldiers that the discipline of the army was better than it had 
ever been. The question of religion hardly entered into discussion. 
As we learned by the end of April, the Committee of Union and 
Progress swept the country in the elections. The Opposition, 
known among Europeans as the Liberal Entente, simply dis- 
appeared. Many causes contributed to this result, the chief being 
want of organisation. The Committee of Union and Progress used 
every means it could think of to achieve its victory. In one vilayet 
the Governor called all the officials and told them that if they were 
not prepared to vote for the candidates of the Committee, the 
Government would have no need of their services. “Pressure was 
brought to bear in a dozen different forms to compel or induce 
voters to support the Committee. Unless the reports are false, and 
there is no reason to believe that such is the case, voters known to 
be hostile were ruthlessly struck off the registers, or on various 
pretexts Were not allowed to vote. The returns were sometimes 
ludicrous. We hear of Greek villages returning Moslems, and of 
places notoriously opposed to the Committee voting for its 
nominees. In many places voters abstained altogether. In the 
capital itself the improper means adopted to secure victory were 
open and barefaced. The Opposition newspapers were suppressed. 
The Tanin, the ablest and most outspoken supporter of the Com- 
mittee, though its able Editor has often shown his independence, 
sarcastically or generously offered the use of his columns to the 
supporters of the Opposition. Freedom of speech was forbidden. 
Dr. Riza Tewfik, a deputy who would be an ornament to any 
elective chamber, was imprisoned for a month because he addressed 
a number of men in his own room at a hotel. Gerrymandering is a 
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practice which is soon learned, and beyond doubt the elections were 
gerrymandered. But allowing for that fact, it is not enough to 
account for the clean sweep made by the Committe. To explain it, 
* one must note other facts. On the one hand there was a well- 
organised body; on the other was one virtually without organisa- 
tion. The Committee, organised to bring about the revolution, 
when it had succeeded in accomplishing its object, maintained its 
organisation and developed it. Young Turkey is to-day, as repre- . 
sented by the Committee, more completely than it has ever been 

the real ruler of the country. It is worth trying to understand its 

position, because it is the government of the country with which 

England and other States have dealt, and will have to deal. It 

exists, and foreign statesmen have to make the best of it. 

The name Young Turkey is appropriate. Of course, the most 
important signification is in the adjective, to distinguish it from 
Old Turk. But the active members of the party are almost all 
young and inexperienced men. They have felt the necessity of 
putting old men in their front—Said Pasha now; Kiamil in the first 
year of the revolution. But the Young Turks are never quite 
‘content with their leaders. Kiamil, with a singularly energetic 
mind, but with a statesmanlike grasp and the caution of old age, 
was ruthlessly swept aside because he saw the futility, and would 
not approve the methods of Turkifying “Albanians, Arabs, and 
Christians. Said, though more pliable than Kiamil, is an able 
veteran, but is tolerated just so long as he consents to do what 
Young Turkey, as represented by the Committee of Union and 
Progress, desires. Hakki, the Grand Vizier, between those men- 
tioned, thougif not an old man, only took office at the urgent request 
of the Committee, and probably was well content to be relieved of it. 
Young Turkey r recognises that Turkish Ambassadors ought to have 
had experience. Nevertheless, the statement remains true that the 
moving spirits of Young Turkey are young. They have energy, 
but lack experience; they are impatient of results. , The country 
had fallen so much behind the civilisation of all European States 
that they must drive it forward. They have obtained a constitution, 
and they must have a majority in the Chamber. If that cannot be > 
obtained by fair means, then other means must be used. They 
acted upon this principle, and in consequence the new Chamber 
was obtained rather by nomination than by election. 

But in spite of the errors and misdeeds of the Young Turks, they 
are a great improvement upon their predecessors. I say this, 
though I have often seen the contrary stated in English newspapers. 
Much depends on the point of view. I agree with the statement in 
a letter to The Nation (March 3oth, 1912) that ‘‘ things 
“when seen from a Christian village in Turkey look different from 
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‘$ the same things viewed from a London newspaper office.” The 
writer, who is unknown to me, speaks of the report sent to the 
“Friends of Armenia,” a society in London of which Lady 
Frederick Cavendish is president, which has done, and is doiag, 
splendid work for the victims of Hamidean cruelty. He compares 
the reports sent to the organ of the society by writers who sign 
them, who speak ‘‘ of help and approval given by Turkish officials 
‘in places from which they sent nothing but tales of tyranny and 
‘cruelty in the time of Abdul Hamid.” The revolution gavea 
Stimulus to the forces working for religious equality, and gcod 
generally, in Turkey. It gave hope to the subject races and 
encouragement to those Moslems who, from various motives, 
wished to see Turkey act justly to all subjects of the Empire. The 
late Mr. Stead, though his impulsive enthusiasm led him some- 
times to form too hasty judgments, kept a mind always open to 
conviction. When in the pages of this REVIEW dast July I ex- 
pressed my belief that Young Turkey, notwithstanding its 
blunders, would succeed in establishing a permanent government 
on constitutional lines, that it would muddle through its difficulties, 
and generally that the internal position of the country was hopeful, 
he made a comparison in the Review of Reviews between the 
opinions I had expressed and those which, in the same number of 
THE Contemporary, Dr. Dillon had.given. He showed me the 
article in proof, and unhesitatingly declared that he agreed with the 
pessimist rather than the optimist, as he called us. Some six 
months later he came to Constantinople, moved thereto by indigna- 
tion at the sudden declaration of war by Italy. He saw the principal 
members of the Government, the leaders of the Opposition, tke 
editors of the Turkish papers, the orthodox Patriarch and the heads 
of the other Christian Churches. He used his tiaeless energy and 
genius for learning facts to grasp the situation. When he left he 
could have dictated columns regarding grievances of the poor 
Turks and of the Christian communities, and those who knew him 
do not need to be told that his sympathies were always with the 
desolate and oppressed. He had an inner view of the situation, and 
he candidly confessed that he had changed his opinion and had 
become optimist. He found Jahid Bey, the Editor of the Tanin, 
the organ of the Committee, a man with a clear purpose. He 
described him to me as “a man quite after my own heart.” Iz 
Mr. Stead had fully explained what he meant in using this phrase, 
he would probably have stated that Jahid and the other leading 
members of the Committee had good ideals, but were not only 
impatient of results but determined to drive popular opinion in 
the direction they wanted. 

The task before Young Turkey is colossal. Four and a-half 
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centuries of cruel misrule cannot be put an end to in four years, 
The important question is whether the rulers recognise that it 
ought to be ended, and are striving to substitute something better. 
Some of the results which they have to show for their four years of 
office are utterly indefensible. Many of the worst instances of their 
improper conduct in the recent elections come from Albania. The 
Committee aroused so strong a feeling of hostility by their treatment 
of that country two years ago that the accounts from it are always . 
. Open to suspicion. But the instances of bad faith and unfairness 
during the elections are so numerous and detailed as to leave no 
doubt as to their old substratum of truth. Take a typical instance: 
At Skotra, when the Christians proposed to meet in the Cathedral, 
church to select their candidates, a band of Unionists intercepted 
the chief notables and tried, happily without success, to compel 
them, under threats of prison or exile, to vote in favour of their 
candidates. ‘hey succeeded only in preventing them from voting. 
A few Christians however did vote, under the influence of terror 
‘ or money, for the Committee. It is alleged that a certain Shahin 
Bey in the same district is acting in connivance with well-known . 
brigands, but that he is tolerated because he declares himself a 
partisan of the Committee. The suspicion of everything done by 
the Government is so general that Hadji Adil Bey’s Commission 
was taken to have been named solely fot the purposes of the 
electoral campaign. The dismissal of employés by the Commission 
was attributed to their opposition to the Committee of Union and 
Progress. Here suspicion, I think, induces the writers to ignore 
facts. i ; a Me 

The Committee—and I use the word as synonymous with govern- 
ment—has made its greatest failure in Macedonia. The eviction 
of Bulgarian peasants to make way for immigrants from Bosnia 
and Herzegovina is especially inexcusable, because it is in violation 
of the revolutionary programme of justice, irrespective of race or 
creed. The appalling murder of Bulgarians at Ishtib in December ‘ 
last is hardly less terrible than the news that the court-martial sent 
to investigate the incident and to punish the culprits was dissolved 
in April without report and without any person being punished. It 
suggests that the Government dare not. do justice. The same 
Suggestion is caused by the failure to condemn any of the authors 
of the political assassinations, which have aroused ill-feeling against 
the Committee. Greeks, Bulgarians, and Albanians speak of the 
conditions of Macedonia in just as severe terms as they did five 
years ago. The appointment of a Commission by the Government 
five months ago, with the object of reporting upon the condition 
of the country and with power to apply remedies, was a useful step. 
It would be rank treason in the eyes of a Young Turk to suggest 
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tħat the delay in introducing just government is already too great 
to allow of Macgdonia being saved for Turkey. The President of 
the Commission is Hadji Adil Bey, the Minister of the Interior, 
and he is aided by Mr. Robert Graves, quite one of the ablest 
Englishmen in our public service, and by Moslem members. Any 
report to which Mr. Graves attaches his signature may be trusted, 
and it is perhaps only fair to await such report. But people who 
know the country are not hopeful about either the intentions or the 
power of the Commission. As a palliation of the eviction of 
Bulgarian peasants to make room for Moslem immigrants it 1s 
urged, first, that hospitality. to men of their own faith is a religious 
duty ; and second, that the peasants are tenants of Moslem landlords 
who have the right of eviction. The real reason is the desire to 
increase the proportion of Moslems to Christians. In an interview 
with a correspondent of the Tanin in the last days of April, Hadji 
Adil Bey stated that the two great needs of the country are roads 
and education. The Commission had decided that £T. 62,000 
should be spent for roads, principally in the vilayet of Janina. If 
the statement is true, and the money is employed, it is good news. 
His answer as to schools is vague, but that may be the fault of the 
interviewer. The best news that-has reached the capital of the 
work of the Commission is that the gendarmerie, to which Mr. 
Graves has always attached great importance, is to be increased. 
It now numbers nearly 16,000 men., Though the gendarmes are 
paid less than the ordinary policemen of the country, the employ- 
ment is sought after as being permanent, and the dis¢ipline of the 
new corps is satisfactory. Both in Macedonia and other parts of 
the Empire they will be employed more in the country than in the 
large towns. It is significant that a few weeks ago the constant 
report of misdeeds in Macedonia brought the Bulgarian Com- 
mittee, known as the Internal Macedonian organisation, to the 
front again; and that according to the manifesto of Professors 
Georgov and Mileticj this Committee, which suspended its activity 
at the Turkish revolution, now declares once more for Macedonian 
autonomy. The factors in the Macedonian problem, including 
Albania, are so many and complex that it is difficult to predict what 
the outcome will be. Something will depend on the work of the 
Committee. If its recommendations are sound, and if they are 
really followed up by practical measures, there may be hope that 
Turkey can retain Macedonia. Its condition constitutes a very 
serious danger for the Government. It may force the Balkan States 
to take action, and it is a temptation to Austria and Russia to come 
to an agreement about a new arrangement in the peninsula. If the 
Internal Macedonian Organisation is really about to recommence 
its operations, the difficulty of the Turkish Government will be 
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largely increased. A bold Turkish statesman would probably 
establish an autonomous government under the guzerainty of the 
Sultan. The step would not only relieve Young Turkey of its 
most difficult problem, but would have the full approval of 
Bulgaria, Greece, and Servia, each of which is greatly embarrassed 
by the appeals made to it by men of their own race. Though it is 
not likely that any Turkish Government will venture on such a 


step, it may be said that the tendency of events is towards autonomy - 


as providing the best solution, and as relieving Turkey and the 
Balkan States from the danger of an Austrian occupation. 

One of the reforms in the internal administration of the country 
which requires attention is that of the Courts of Justice. An 
ambassador told me a few weeks ago that the consuls in all parts 
of the Empire reported that no improvement whatever had been 
madé in the administration of justice. The Courts are just as 
corrupt as eves. Moreover, there is a tendency in many matters to 
introduce into: the commercial courts the provisions of the Sheri, or 
sacred law, provisions which are in some cases quite alien to 
Western conceptions of justice. Twenty years ago, had an 
advocate in such Courts quoted the Sheri, he would have been told 
that the Court only recognised the provision of the commercial and 
civil law, largely borrowed from the French codes which the 
Government had adopted for such courts. It would be easy to 
mention other shortcomings of Young Turkey, but in presence of 
the fact that some can see nothing but evil in what they have done, 
I prefer to ask—are there no hopeful signs? My answer is in the 
affirmative. They have effected much improvement and desire to 
effect more. A specially hopeful sign is that the men who have 
governed the country during nearly four years confess frankly that 
they have made blunders. Responsibility has had its effect on 
them. They are losing, or have lost, much of their chauvinism. 
Some of their wildest and most unreasonable projects—notably 
that of Turkifying the country—cease to be spoken of. The 
absolutely fearless discussions in the Chamber of Deputies have 
had an excellent effect. No efforts of the party in power, or of 
reactionaries, succeeded in stopping the exposure of abuses. The 
deputies on both sides were in deadly earnest. While it is true 
that the Committee has managed the elections in such a manner 
as to get rid of their most formidable adversaries, yet it is certain 
that in the new Chamber there will be men who will not,and cannot, 
remain silent in presence of abuses. The excuse made by the 
extreme partisans of the Government, that the opposition in the 
Chamber rendered it impossible to carry through measures of public 
utility, was not altogether without justification. Probably half the 
time of the Ministers was spent in trying to make their personal 
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pdsition secure. That excuse will no longer avail them. By the 
elections they have gained a free hand. The country hopes to see 
them making good use of their victory. Even their opponents say: 
“ Now you have things all your own way, let us see whether you 
“can reform the law courts, build roads and railways, and put in 
“order the great mass of confusion which the misgovernment of 
“ centuries has caused.” 

In my six-hundred miles journey already mentioned, as far as 
the range of Mount Taurus which separates the great central plain 
of Anatolia from Cilicia, I was once more struck, as all travellers 
have been, with the poverty of the inhabitants. Under ordinary 
circumstances there is probably little of the abject and hopeless 
distress which ig to be seen in the unemployed of great cities in the 
West; but there is a low level of comfort, and the general 
impression is depressing. The villages of Austria, Germany, 
France, England, and even of Bulgaria and Servia, appear models 
of civilisation when compared with Turkish villages. Houses con- 
structed of mud in wooden frames, badly built and nearly always 
out of repair; the absence of ordinary sanitary arrangements; the 
village road suggesting that a thousand years ago it was fairly 
made, but has never been mended since; the village rendezvous or 
coffee-house, often crowded with men who probably do not spend 
over their luxurious idleness more than a penny per day; men idle 
because they have no inducement to work; they and their children, 
with hungry, pinched faces, often covered with tatters, their clothes 
patched in half-a-dozen different patterns; great ‘tracts of country 
without any road, or where a road exists in such a condition that 
the traveller avoids it, and makes a track over the neighbouring 
laņd. One sees in a score of places rock tombs and rock dwellings, 
and wonders whether the inhabitants who hollowed them were less 
advanced in civilisation than their successors. It is a sad sight, 
because this enormous plain which has been crossed during the 
centuries by invading armies of Arabs, Crusaders, Seljuks, and 
others, has contained civilised peoples, and will contain them again. 
Konia, the Iconium of St. Paul, its most populous city, contains 
possibly 40,000 souls. The population live among the ruins of 
former civilisations. Sir W. Ramsay and others have thrown light 
upon its condition in the time of St. Paul. But the subsequent 
civilisation during the period of the Seljukians in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries shows a condition of prosperity greatly superior 
to the dead-level of poverty which has succeeded it in this city of 
debris and ruins. 

But a hope has dawned upon these people of the plains and the 
other Turkish peasantry throughout Anatolia; and in order to 
understand what it is, I must speak of the country generally. 
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Let us forget for a while the political situation and the politiciahs, 
their wranglings and their personalities. Other aspects afford a 
test of the value of the changes which the revolution introduced. 
Let us ask: What has been done for the country? Are its people 
better off than they were before the revolution? Is the revenue 
increasing? Do trade and industry show signs of recovering from 
the incubus under which they suffered under Abdul Hamid? Is 
life and property more secure? Are the people showing signs of: 
bopefulness? The answers to all these questions are, on the whole, 
favourable. The pilots and the officers have had serious disputes 
among themselves, but the ship of State has been steadily, though 
slowly, forging ahead. 

The revenue for the last financial year, as. shown by the returns 
up to the middle of April, is two millions in excess of that of the 
previous year, and amounts to thirty millions of Turkish pounds. 

The construction of railways is going steadily forward. I am 
strongly tempted to give details, but space permits me here only 
to deal with railways as affecting the population of the country. 
Hitherto the peasantin the neighbourhood of one of themcultivated, 
say, only two fields ; that is, he grew enough corn to supply food for 
himself and family, to obtain seed-corn for the following year, and 
to exchange some of his produce for a little coffee and sugar supplied 
by the village shopkeeper. It was useless to cultivate more, because 
to get his produce to the market would in most cases have cost him 
double what he could sell it for. In past years I have given many 
concrete instances of produce of various kinds, and in many districts 
of Turkey, which has been allowed to rot because of the cost of 
transport to a market. Now that the railway has come to his 
neighbourhood the peasant has begun to cultivate four fields, the 
produce of tw of which he can send to market at a profit. 
Throughout the length of the new lines the same story is heard. 
New lands are being broken up for cultivation—new, thag is, in the 
sense that they have not been worked for centuries. Upon the long: 
plain of Konia attention is being paid to water supply and irriga- 
tion. ; ' - 

A railway in a country like Turkey is a great civiliser. To enable 
peasants to get their produce to market brings an inducement to 
work, offers the prospect of being able to obtain what in the West 
are considered the necessities of life, such as properly ground flour, 
salt, sugar, coffee, and soap; of being able to buy a plough and 
other simple agricultural implements; of village communities being 
able to support a doctor, a schoolmaster, and a priest. Education 
follows, for the peasant attaches real importance to a knowledge 
of reading and writing, and, now that politics have given a new 
interest to life, wants to read a newspaper. Agriculture is the chief 
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wee in Turkey. But industrial business has also been 
making steady progress since the revolution. The manufacture of 
carpets, which i$ largely a peasant industry, has taken a great 
development. The large companies, native and foreign, have 
difficulty in finding workers to complete their orders. They have to 
pay wages which would have been regarded as impossible four years 
ago. The peasant is beginning to learn the value of his labour. 
.Companies also have been formed or extended for making cotton 
yarn, for weaving cloth, for fig-packing, for extracting olive and 
other oils. It has been found that the materials exist in several 
parts of Turkey, and notably near the capital, for making cement 
and hydraulic lime, and native companies have been formed for 
utilising these substances. A builder informs me that he anticipates 
a great future in Turkey for beton armé, which in English is, 1 
believe, fortified cement. 

To make the various railways useful, and to deyelop material 
prosperity, Young Turkey had to take a preliminary step; namely, 
to allow freedom of travel. This boon was granted immediate‘y 
after the revolution. I have heard more said in favour of the 
abolition of the yol teskeré, or local passport, than of any other 
advantage which has been conferred upon the people. Ina hundred 
ways such right, which only a stupid rule would have taken from 
the people, brings improvement. The peasant who will take the 
opportunity of travel learns that the form of plough he and his 
fathers have been using for a thousand years can be exchanged for 
a more useful one, and that agricultural machinery from the West 
can save labour and money. The education of travel is of 
utilitarian value. 

There are in the plain to which I have so frequently referred 
communities which have either reverted to a stage of barbarism, or 
have never grown out of it. At Ivriz, for example, where one of 
the best of the so-called Phrygian monuments exists, I saw a village 
which is occupied by those who are possibly the descendants of the 
Hittiteswho carved on the gigantic rocks of their almost inaccessible 
valley, a noble image of their god and of his priest. Armies of 
invaders have traversed the Jong plain of which Konia is the centre, 
and passed the gorges of the Taurus and other ranges which 
surround it, unheeding the dwellers hidden in the mountains and 
unwilling to attack where a victory would be dearly bought and 
prove valueless. So the isolated inhabitants lived on, uncared for 
and unknown. Ivrez may be taken as a sample of many such 
villages. Travellers of less than a generation ago noted that its 
people dressed as their god was represented; that they were not 
Christians, but had some kind of gsun-worship. Some ten years ago, 
the Governor of Konia, finding that European travellers occa- 
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sionally visited the valley, sent to say that their women must J: 
their faces, and to inform them that they were Moslems. He even 
built them a small mosque. Now, these people and other interesting 
communities, like one of Greeks at Sellé, are brought by the railway 
into communication with the outer world. ' 

Nor are the hopeful signs of which I have spoken only those of 
material progress. There is especially one notable change 
deserving notice, which may have far-ręaching results. The 
distressing hostility between the Greeks and the Bulgarians has 
greatly diminished. The question of the possession of the churches 
in Macedonia which divided them more than any other has been 
settled nearly everywhere, and this largely owing to'the statesman- 
like leadership of the Orthodox Patriarch and the Bulgarian 
Exarch. The Christian subjects of the Sultan of all races have 
probably worked more harmoniously together than ever before. 
The introdugtion of Christians into the army, and the very serious 
attempts which Shevket Pasha and other members of the Govern- 
ment have made to conciliate the heads of the Christian com- 
munities in regard thereto have had an excellent effect; and this. 

notwithstanding the outrages in Macedonia upon the Christian 
` population. The leaders of the Churches recognise that under a 
constitutional system, common action can be more effectively taken 
than ever before. If I am to believe a report which I have not been 
able to verify, some of the Committee of Union and Progress are 
somewhat alarmed at this common action, the tradition of divide et 
impera being difficult to forget. But the leading members of the 
Committee ought to rejoice in it, acknowledging that harmonious 
working of all the elements of which the nation is composed cannot 
be obtained by efforts to keep them apart. For probably the,first 
time in Turkigh history, the heads of all the Christian communities 
have met to consult together for common interests. Mr. Stead 
was greatly delighted to be present at such a meeting, and explained 
how, even when they were in a minority, Christians would be able 
under a constitutional system to make their united votes tell at an 
election. 

Space fails me, or I should like to speak on the continued 
improvement in the condition of Turkish women. I will only say 
that all statements to the contrary are discredited by those who 
know most on the subject. 

Something must be said about the capital itself. Travellers who 
have visited the city during the last few months, and who knew 
it upwards of four years ago, are surprised at the improvements 
everywhere seen. The principal streets are better paved than they 
have ever been. Side-walks of a uniform level, and paved either 
with cement or with tiles formed of that material, have taken the 
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pee of tracks which were either not paved at all or paved, at the 
will of the neighbouring proprietor, with bricks or slabs of stone. 
The principal stfeets have been widened by the cutting away of 
houses which often projected half-way across the street. The chief 
bridge from Galata and Stamboul, with a traffic in passengers. 
possibly equal to that of London Bridge, was replaced last April 
by one double the width—about that of Westminster Bridge— 
which is at once convenient and handsome. An Anglo-French-. 
‘American Company has preparations well advanced for giving us 
the telephone. The existing tramway is in process of being trans-. 
formed from horse traction to that by electricity. Electric railways. 
are promised. 

The improved pavement of our streets has allowed us to have 
taxi-cabs and auto-buses. There is new life and activity among the 
citizens. Shops are kept open two hours later than they were four 
yearsago. Weare even beginning, since we adopted the European 
method of keeping our clocks, to learn punctuality. ‘The war with 
Italy has told severely on the hotel and shop-keepers. During the 
Spring months of the past three years there have been crowds of 
excursionists from every European country and from America. 
These ceased to come, and much local business has been lost. But 
for these losses incidental to war, the merchants, tradesmen, and’ 
labourers of the capital are doing well. 

The war with Italy has been a blow to Turkey’s progress, but it 
has had important effects which deserve notice. It has strengthened 
the hands of the Government. It has made the population appre-. 
ciate the improvements in the discipline of the army, and at the 
same time has shown the powerlessness of the Turkih fleet. Until 
the bombardment of Koum-Kali at the entrance of the Dardanelles, 
it suggested the struggle between an elephant and a whale. Great. 
was the delight which many Turkish subjects showed when they 
judged that the bombardment mentioned was due to the belief that 
the Italiarts might end in landing an army. In such an eventuality, 
every Turk believed that their army would make short work with 
it; a belief which impartial foreigners shared, but always with the 
proviso that the landing should not be contemporaneous with the- 
descent of a Bulgarian army. As to the enormously increased 
efficiency of the Turkish troops, no one who has seen their develop- 
ment during the last four years can have any doubt. The experience 
of the introduction of Christians among them has so far worked 
well. The slow progress of the Italian expedition in Tripoli has 
surprised the Turks as much as foreigners. The appearance of 
Italian ships before several Turkish islands—Samos, Lemnos, Cos, 
Rhodes, and Mitylene—had little effect. The semi-official attitude 
among the Turks was that whether the islands are captured or not 
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is a matter of slight importance. The bombardment and ro 
of Rhodes is more serious. The object which Italy has in view 
in taking Rhodes and other islands is obvious. ‘Turkey has con- 
stantly declared that she cannot, and will not, surrender Tripoli. 
Italy has already by a legislative act annexed it. Peace can only 
be obtained by a decisive defeat, which is highly improbable, or by 
a bargain ; but Italy has nothing to swop. It is true that the Turks 
declare they do not care whether the islands are taken or not, but . 
Italy does not believe this. It is incredible that the Turks should 
not regret the loss of islands—especially that of Rhodes~-which are 
associated with some of the most brilliant triumphs of their ablest 
Sultans, notably Mohamet the Conqueror and Suleiman. Until 
the attack on Rhodes took place, the Turks had done more 
harm to their own subjects by their measures of defence in the 
/Egean than the Italians had done. The injury to commerce 
by keeping upwards of a hundred merchant steamers locked up 
in the Marmora and the Bosphorus fell mostly upon neutrals, and 
chiefly upon the British and Russian merchants. The statement 
probably put forward asa feeler in the Turkish papers that the 
Straits would not be opened until Europe had guaranteed that the 
Turkish islands should not be attacked, was generally ridiculed 
as an attempt to foree the neutral States to become belligerents on 
the side of Turkey. It afforded also a useful comment on the wide- 
spread fiction that Turkey cared little for the loss of her islands. 
The falling off in customs receipts, owing to the declaration of 
war, during the first three months was serious, amounting to about 
£120,000, but it was surprising to see how rapidly Austrian, 
French, German, and British merchants seized the opportunity of 
pouring into Turkey their own manufactures, which now come in 
steadily to replace those which came from Italy. Indeed, the blow 
to Italian commerce will be severe because, old markets once lost, 
recovery becomes difficult. Turkey, from its proximity, was one 
of the best, if not the best, market for Italian manufactures. 
Nevertheless, the continuance of the war is unfortunate for 
Turkey. The direct and continuous expense, though certainly far 
below that which Italy is incurring, is heavy. Money is spent on 
war equipments which can ill be spared. Men are called to the 
ranks from the fields where they are greatly needed. The Italians, 
labourers, and others who have been expelled are wanted for this i 
industrial development of the country. In addition to all this 
there is the constant fear of complications with the Balkan States. 
It is true that the speeches of last month of Mr. Sassonow in St. 
Petersburg and Count Berchtold in Vienna confirm the indications 
previously given that Russia and Austria greatly desire the main- 
tenance of the status quo in the Balkan peninsula, but disturbances 
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in Macedonia and Albania may force them to take action. The 
dismissal of Mr. Charykoff from his post of Russian Ambassador 
in the month of April last may have been owing to merely personal 
considerations, but it had the appearance here, and was taken to 
mean, that he had shown himself too friendly to Young Turkey. 
It is worth noting that an interview with him published in the last 
days of December, and which it is believed was submitted to and 
approved by him, expressed sentiments which a correspondent of 
the same journal was expressly authorised by St. Petersburg to 
contradict a few days afterwards. j 

My conclusion in reference to the progress of Turkey is, that, all 
things considered, she has made as much progress since July, 1908, 
as ought reasonably to have been expected. This progress is much 
less than was hoped for; but the relief was so great in getting rid of 
the rule of Abdul Hamid that expectations were raised unduly higk. 
Progress has been hindered by the lack of experienced men, by 
the necessity by having to employ inefficient publi servants ia 
almost every department of the State, or those who knew nothing 
of the art of governing constitutionally, and many of whom were 
without sympathy with the aims of the men of the revolution, but 
feared reaction in which they might become victims. It has also 
been hindered by the impatience of some of the leaders who wished 
unduly to hasten the accomplishment of their objects. Checked in 
some of their designs, they have not had in some matters the 
courage of their opinions, their most conspicuous failure in this 
respect being in their dread of free speech in the Press. But while 
not forgetting their blunders and follies, I repeat? that the 
evidence points to an improved mentality, to the dis@ppearance of 
chauvinism, and to the power of learning by experience. 

Teo much has been said in the English Press about the secret 
character of the Committee of Union and Progres#™It has been 
compared to the secret Venetian Council. It is represented as a 
mysterious-body, spoken of as “ the Power behind the throne,” 
and its members have been invited to come out into the open. All 
this is a little absurd. That there is a committee,, whose meetings 
are supposed to be secret, is well known. But I venture to say 
that there is not an embassy in the city, or a native who cares to 
take the trouble, who does not know what goes on in them. Anyone 
who wishes to know who are the leading members present at such 
meetings, and cares to make inquiries in Constantinople, will have 
no difficulty in learning. The Committee keeps its secrets largely 
by telling them to everybody. I should have a hopeless task if I 
were to defend all that it has done, and still more all that has been 
done in its name. But, on the other hand, it must be remembered 
that there is a host of highly placed men, respectable, influential, 
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good as men go, who have no sympathy with A A 
government and no pronounced feeling against it, who welcomed 
the revolution but disliked the advent of new men who do not 
belong to their set, and the introduction of measures which they 
know little about. Quieta non movere would serve as their motto. 
The influence, the vis inertia, of this body of men is an impediment 
to improvements in the empire. As'even the valis, the executive 
Officials, the ambassadors, and to some extent the Ministry itself, 
have to be selected from such body, there is need of a driving force 
Which an energetic body of men with convictions of their own and 
with their own interests involved in success alone can furnish. So 
long as the Turkish Government and the Committee of Union and 
Progress at its back are struggling to establish good government 
on constitutional lines, they are deserving of British sympathy. 
They have held their own so far, are stronger than a year ago, and 
constitute the only alternative to anarchy. Let us make the best 
of them. I“conclude by expressing my belief that the position 
continues to be hopeful. ame 


EDWIN PEARS. 


\ 


THE HOME RULE BILL AND THE UNIONIST 
ALTERNATIVE : A CONTRAST. 


f Te Irish policy of the Government is now crystallised in a 
Bill. The Irish policy of the Unionist Party is also before 
the country, crystallised in a book issued under the direct authority 
of the leaders, contributed to by the principal Unionist states- 
men, and entitled, Against Home Rule: The Case for the Union. 
Here, then, are two concrete schemes. Let us examine them, and 
observe the nature of the choice which lies before the country. 


I.—THE Poricy or THE Home RULE BILL. 
a 


Home Rulers may differ as to the details of the Government’s 
scheme, but nearly all of them, Irish and English alike, are agreed 
that the Bill ought to pass. Its first and paramount merit is that 
it sets up an organ of popular government in Ireland—a Parlia- 
ment and a responsible executive—and vastly mitigates, though it 
does not altogether sweep away the anomaly of a separate quasi- 
colonial government administering a code of laws peculiar to 
Ireland, but absolutely outside Irish popular control. Secondly, 
it sets a definite limit to the financial burden imposed by the Union 
upon Great Britain, and contemplates a time when* the present 
deficit in Irish revenue shall be extinguished, and dreland become 
not only a self-reliant and solvent member of the United Kingdom, 
but a cash contributor to the Army and Navy, and other Imperial 
services. -= 

No Bill would be satisfactory that did not satisfy these two 
fundamental conditions. Some of us wish that the Government 
had seen their way to satisfy them more completely. Itis not so 
much that the area of Irish responsibility is severely restricted 
at the outset. Itis that administrative and financial responsibility 
are not made to run together as complementary parts of a self- 
governing system. The healthy rule of government, that a spending 
body should also be a taxing body, so that every citizen it.represents 
may feel through his own purse direct responsibility for ex- 
penditure, is not applied to Ireland. She will be under no obliga- 
tion to use any of the powers of varying and initiating taxation 
which the Bill bestows upon her. It is true that the fiscal field 
covered by these optional powers is wider than that permitted in 
any previous Bill. It includes, under rigorous limitations, indirect 
taxation (Customs and Excise), so that the profound economic 
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differences between Ireland and Great Britain are at last ee | 
But this important concession, and the elaborate provisions which 
limit it, have somewhat obscured the fact that the taxing powers, 
so far as they go, are permissive, not obligatory; and that Irish 
government can be supported without any recourse to taxation.. 
The collection and, in the first instance, the imposition of all taxes 
remain with the Imperial Government, and a lump sum—the 
“ Transferred Sum ’’—equal to the initial cost of the services 
placed by the Bill under Irish control, plus a “ surplus”? of 
£500,000 destined to diminish in nine years to £200,000, is handed 
over to Ireland and becomes, by a paradox, her ‘‘ revenue,” though 
. it has no relation to the proceeds of taxes levied in Ireland. 

Meanwhile the deficit in Irish revenue is to be extinguished by 
the automatic growth in the Irish proceeds of Imperial taxes, and 
by that means alone. Under the terms of Clause 26, however great 
her desire, Ireland is not given power to hasten the process by a 
day. The Clause says that when for three successive years the 
total Irish revenue from all sources has exceeded the amount of the 
Transferred Sum, plus the cost of any services still reserved, there 
shall be a revision of all the financial arrangements. Since 
economies made by Ireland in any services under her control, or 
transferred to her control, do not affect the amount of the Trans- 
ferred Sum, they cannot affect the deficit either; nor can an Irish 
addition to taxation, which is simply added to the Transferred Sum. 
An answer by Mr. Asquith to a question in the House seems to 
show that thés was the deliberate intention of the Cabinet. It is to 
be hoped that this intention may be abandoned, and the Clause 
amended (by the substitution of the words ‘‘ cost of Irish services i 
for the words ‘“‘ Transferred Sum ”) so as to permit Ireland fo 
strive from the §gst after the ideal of a financial equilibrium. For 
it is not-too much to say that the complete success of Home Rule 
hinges on the operation of this vitally important Clause 26, What 
shape the financial revision is to take, is left somewhat vague, but 
the clause implies a pledge that Ireland will begin to collect and 
impose her own taxes for her own expenditure, and to make 
a contribution to Imperial services. 

Amendment apart, however, let us concentrate attention upon 
what the Bill secures as it stands. ; l 

The present Irish deficit—the actual net burden of Ireland on 
the British taxpayer at the end of the current financial year, 1912-13 
—is reckoned by the Treasury to be £1,515,000. Initially the 
Bill adds to that deficit the *‘ surplus ” of £500,000. Initial total, 
therefore, £2,015,000. We must add on the debit side the esti- 
mated future increase. in the cost of the one permanently reserved 
service, Land Purchase, namely, £450,000; total, so far, 
$2,463,000. Police will be transferred automatically in six 
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years. Let us assume that Ireland takes it over at the present 
cost. In that respect, then, the deficit will remain unaltered. Now 
let us assume that Ireland does not exercise her optional power to 
take over any of the other reserved services. In that case we must 
add to the debit side the estimated increase (in ten to fifteen years) 
of £300,000 in National Insurance, bringing the total deficit to 
42,765,000. But against these latter increases we must set off (1) 
a decrease in Old Age Pensions of £200,000 in twenty years; and 
(2) an automatic reduction of £300,000 after nine years, in the 
initial ‘‘ surplus,” exactly corresponding to the increase in National 
Insurance. If, then, we suppose no transference of the optional 
reserved services, and no growth whatever in the yield of Imperial 
taxes in Ireland, the deficit at the end of twenty years (to take the 
extreme limit covered by the estimates) would be: 42,265,000. 

Observe that we are assuming the worst, and, as I shall presently 
show, even the worst offers an infinitely bettersprospect to the 
British taxpayer than the policy of the Unionist leaders. 

But we need not assume anything like the worst. Irish revenue 
will in the ordinary course expand during the coming year, even 
without any addition to Imperial taxation. In point of fact, it is 
expanding substantially. Otherwise, the deficit would be far 
‘greater. In the four years, 1908-9 to 1912-13, if the Treasury fore- 
cast for the current year is correct, the rise in the revenue derived 
from Ireland will prove to have been no less than £1,589,000 (i.e., 
from £9,250,000 to £10,839,000). This rise is especially marked 
in the last two years of the four, and is due not only td the proceeds 
of the increased taxation imposed by the Budget ef 1909 (about a 
million), but to a larger yield arising from greater prosperity. What 
are the prospects, then, of a financial equilibrium? Let us, still 
to be on the safe side, make no allowance for the mariable effect of 
responsible government in stimulating prosperity; let us make no 
allowanee for additional Imperial taxation, which in the interests 
of Ireland is to be deprecated, but which she cannot escape with- 
out a corresponding deduction from her ‘‘ Transferred Sum ” ; and 
it still remains tolerably certain that at the end of twenty years the 
deficit would be not merely much below the extreme figure mer- 
tioned above, but would be completely wiped out. We can safely 
go further. With a reasonable allowance for favourable influences, 
the stringent conditions laid down in Clause 26. might well be 
satisfied at ‘the end of fifteen years, and perhaps earlier. 

Be it remembered that we are taking the Bill as it stands; but 
the suggested amendment of Clause 26, giving a direct incentive 
to hastening the attainment of a financial equilibrium, would 
change the whole spirit of the Bill, and-in all likelihood lead still 
earlier to the restoration of solvency in Ireland. As the Bill stands, 
Ireland has a pecuniary interest jn allowing reserved services to 
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reach a maximum cost before they are transferred. ` With thé 
change suggested she would have a strong motive for immediate 
economy in every branch of administration. 

Strictly speaking, no doubt, such a change strikes at the haot 
of the ‘‘¢ontract’’ system of finance adopted in the Bill, and 
throws into high relief the merits of the wider and simpler plan 
advocated by the committee of financial experts which advised the 
Government, and by independent writers. Under this, which is 
really the normal and natural scheme, Ireland would have full 
control of both her own expenditure and her own taxation, and . 
the deficit would be supplied either by Imperial payment of existing 
Old-Age Pensioners, as the Committee suggested, or by a specific 
subsidy diminishing annually and terminable within a fixed period. 
Then, instead of the dual control which, as the Bill stands now, 
will permeate Irish administration, and render economy and reform 
extraordinarilyedifficult, the Irish Ministry would be able from the 
first to reorganjse administration and taxation on one comprehen- 
sive plan for a clearly defined object of supreme national importance, 
while their people at every stage in the process would feel the 
necessity, as well as the vitalising results, of making the national 
expenditure conform to the true national revenue. 

However, this plan has been rejected for reasons whose weight 
it’ would be unjust to minimise. Let us take the Bill in its 
present form, and contrast what it promises with what the Unionist 
Party promises, remembering that it provides (1).for responsible 
government ver a large and widening area of Irish affairs; (2) for 
a final limit to éhe Irish deficit at two and a half millions even on 
the least favourable hypothesis, and, on a reasonable view of the 
future, a guarantee of its extinction within a short period, and of 
_ the resumptiowsbs Ireland of a contribution to Imperial services. 


IJ.— UNIonisT Poticy. 7 


What is the Unionist alternative, as defined in the publication 
mentioned at the outset, Against Home Rule—The Case for the 
Union? 

Let me repeat that this is not an ordinary pany pamphlet. Itis 
an official defence of the Union and an official manifesto for the 
future, blessed and prefaced by the present Leader of the Opposi- 
-tion, contributed to by the. late Leader of the Opposition and three ` 
other ex-Chief Secretaries of Ireland—Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Long, 
and Mr. Gerald Balfour—as well as by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, and other prominent Unionists, Irish . 
and English. Sir Edward Carson, in a long introductory article, 
sums up the case, deftly weaving into some semblance of a 
harmonious whole a multitude of discordant arguments “‘ against 


. Home Rule,” and ratifying, under the implied sanction of Mr. 
Bonar Law, the array of pledges for ‘‘constructive’’ reform 
in the futuré. He does, it is true, open by saying that 
č each writer is responsible for the views set out in his own 
‘article, and for those alone”; but he adds, “at the same 
“time they are all leaders of Unionist thought and opinion, and 
“their views in the main represent the policy which the Unionists, 
“when returned to power, will have to carry into effect.” 

The book is divided into two parts, ‘‘ Historical and Critical ”’ 
and “‘ Constructive.” The first appears to be designed to inspire 
in Englishmen dislike and distrust of Ireland, the second to bribe 
Irishmen with English money to abandon Home Rule and, 
with it, all vestiges of national self-respect. Strictly, the book 
should have been issued in two separate volumes, one for English, 
the other for Irish consumption. For to ask a modern Englishman 
both to hate and to bribe is to ask much, while to reveal to an 
Irishman the double purpose is to risk still more” 

While the case for the Home Rule Bill is still frésh in our minds, 
let us examine the ‘‘constructive’’ counter-proposals of the 
Unionist party, first remarking some significant omissions. There 
is no proposal to reduce the representation of Ireland at West- 
minster to the figures required by population. The party, as a 
party, recognises the-utter impracticability of amending the Treaty 
of Union in that sense, without tearing it up. Nor is there any 
hint of introducing the smallest change into the system of govern- 
ing Ireland through a nominated bureaucracy under British control. 
The intolerable situation created by these anomalies is tacitly 
acquiesced in. Irresponsible government is to continue in Ireland, 
and the old Parliamentary dislocation and congestion is to be left 
unmitigated ; for we cannot take as a substantial contribution to the 
problem Mr. Walter Long’s proposal to extend to Ireland the 
Scottish procedure for dealing with Private Bills. It is not 
suggested that relief will come from the death of the agitation 
for Home Rule, though it is no doubt hoped that the 
financial narcotics will induce a state of local anzesthesia. 
One writer indeed, Mr. Amery, devotes a few lines to 
claiming that Home Rule is an “ unreal sentiment,” without seem- 
ing to realise that in so doing he destroys the case of his more 
bellicose colleagues who represent it as a campaign by a turbulent 
and vindictive people in the direction of treason, disruption, and 
religious persecution. But this is the only slip of the kind in 
347 pages. On the political relations of the two countries the 
Unionist attitude is one of sterile pessimism. 

But there is no sterility in the financial proposals. The curious 
thing is that they stultify the rest of the book by presupposing 


the scandalous failure of the Union; for here, after 112 years, we 
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have a fertile island, inhabited by an intelligent race, which has 
succeeded everywhere but in its own fatherland, frankly regarded 
as a field for eleemosynary effort. The picture ef a-dangerous 
and depraved Ireland is intermittently screened, and we envisage 
a pathetic kind of slum in regard to which exceptional philanthropic 
efforts must be made, while the bare notion of bestowing 
responsibility for their own welfare on the inhabitants is scouted. 
The most important change promised by the Unionist states- 
men concerns Land Purchase. And here it is necessary to say that 
nearly all the writers in both parts of the volume conspire to sup- 
press the terrible history of the Land.Question in Ireland, and the 
efforts of Mr. Gladstone in 1870 and 1881 to put.an end to the 
servile system of land-tenure, dating direct from the confiscation of 
the whole land of Ireland in the seventeenth century in favour of 
English and Scotch colonists, and from the Penal Code against 
Catholics which perpetuated this spoliation. Some bare historical 
facts about teM™ure may be found baldly set forth in two 
and a half pages at the end of the ‘‘ Historical retrospect,” 
which begins at 1154, but not in such a way as to bring them 
into organic relation with the rest of Irish history. No one men- 
tions the confiscations—the whole basis on which the social and 
agrarian system of modern Ireland was built. The Penal Code. 
receives one casual allusion, not to explain its origin, nature, and ` 
effects, but to defend it as no worse than some other foreign systems 
of religious persecution. Stranger still, the Ulster custom of land-. 
tenure, which saved the Protestant portions of North-East Ulster 
from the miseries of the long land-war in the nineteenth century, is 
never once alluded to even in a short section entitled ‘‘ Ulster’s 
““ Development,” where the impression sought to be given is that 
Protestant Ulster owed its prosperity solely to character and if- 
dustry, not to Tofquest or privilege. All the writers ignore the 
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`~ fact that the revolution in land-tenure was an essential preliminary 


to Land Purchase, and although two of them parentheticdlly note 
that Land Purchase itself was originally a Liberal policy (witness 
the Acts of 1870 and 1881), all preserve silence about the storm of 
Unionist fury against Mr. Gladstone’s vast Land Purchase scheme 
of 1886, and imply that Mr. Wyndham’s Act of 1903 was the first 
serious attempt to deal with the question in this way. Even if it 
were true, think of the proposition as a serious defence of the Union. 
For the first time, after 103 years, to take seriously in hand the cure 
of a festering sore two centuries old! 

Mr. Wyndham himself writes at length on the subject, and to 
his best friends his essay must be painful reading. Deservedly he 
has had high praise from all quarters for the Act of 1903. He 
could honourably admit that, well-intentioned and strikingly 
successful as it was, it owed much of its ephemeral success to its 
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improvident financial provisions, and that it failed under the first 
serious strain. It was financed on the assumption that the total 
sum needed would not exceed a hundred millions, and in order 
to work it was essential that 2? per cent. stock should remain 
somewhere near par. Both these assumptions were wrong, anc in 
five years purchase was at a standstill, because the loss on flotation 
of further stock would have placed an intolerable burden upon the 
Irish ratepayers. Yet there is not an allusion in his article to this 
cardinal fact, or a hint of any imperfection in the Act of 1903. 
Instead, Mr. Wyndham delivers a violent and unreserved con- 
demnation of the whole of the Birrell Act of 1909, which, whatever 
its minor faults, was honestly meant to deal in the most statesman- 
like fashion with a very serious situation for which the Liberal 
Government was in no way responsible. 

Nothing is easier than to finance a Land Purchase operation if 
you are only to pay sufficient money to all concerned. The bonus 
of twelve millions to the landlords was a large“Sum, which few 
grudged; but the burden which Mr. Wyndham, ‘with the formal 
sanction of Mr. Bonar Law, now pledges his party to place upon 
the Exchequer is staggering. The promise is to ‘‘ resume the Land 
“ Purchase policy of 1903.’’ Presumably that means to revert to 
32 per cent. annuities, to the payment of landlords in cash, and to 
the raising of this cash by 23 stock. Land stock of that denomina- 
tion now stands at 78, so that for every £100 of cash raised, there 
would be a loss of £22. Clearly Mr. Wyndham does not mean to 
carry his revived policy of 1903 to the point of throwing the 
enormous aggregate cost on the Irish rate-payers. He intends to 

' throw the loss on the general taxpayer. But that is not all. By 
his hysterical attack on the Birrell clause, which spreads the twelve 
millions of landlords’ bonus fairly over the vastly greater area of 
purchase disclosed by the latest estimates, he must mean to increase 
the total bonus so as to cover the whole area at the old uniform 
percentage. Since the bonus is also raised by stock, the cumulative 
loss here, too, would be heavy. 

What would be the total extra charge and the total correspond- 
ing addition to'the Irish deficit? That depends on the total sum 
required for Land Purchase from the date of the Act of 1903. Not 
an Irishman, landlord or tenant, will agree with Mr. Wyndham’s 
laboured argument to prove that the total amount will be only 
113 millions. He might just as well admit the whole magnitude 
of his error in 1903. On the other hand, the maximum figure of 
160 millions, named by the officials of the Land Commission, is 
also probably too high. A fair estimate would be the mean 
between the two—1364 millions. Of this sum, roughly, 43 millions 
have already been paid; 46 millions more are due to be paid under 
the large arrears of ‘‘ pending agreements,” to which Mr. Wynd- 
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ham obviously means to restore the terms of 1903, cancelling. thase 
of 1909. Add to these 46 millions the balance of the 47} millions 
` on unsold land, and we arrive at 934 millions as the sum to which 
the Unionist revision would have to be applied. 

Now the present annual cost of purchase is £761,000, and the 
Treasury estimates that under the present system it will rise in 
twelve to fifteen years to a maximum of £1,211,000. For the 
system promised by the Unionists I have no space to set out the . 
detailed figures, which of course cannot be precise, but it will be 
found, I think, that the maximum annual cost would exceed the 
maximum Treasury estimate by nearly a million, and would add 
that amount to the Irish deficit. 

The next Unionist inducement is a revised tariff. Here the 
prospect for Ireland is hazy, but dazzling. Mr. Samuels, K.C., 
vehemently attacks the “ Whig finance inaugurated by Mr. Glad- 
‘ stone in 1853,” and pushed to a climax by the ‘‘ Lloyd George 
“ Budget ” of T$og as having depleted Irish resources and retarded 
her progress, ånd implies, therefore, drastic reductions in Ireland 
both of direct and indirect taxation, hinting especially at liquor and 
at land-taxes, though the latter produce next to nothing in Ireland. 
Now the present Irish proceeds of the increased taxation imposed in 
1909 alone amount, according to a recent Treasury statement, to a 
little over a million. Mr. Amery mentions specifically tea and 
tobacco, admitting that all such reductions would swell the Irish , 
deficit. He throws in ‘‘ bounties ” on Irish industry, which would 
swell it to an indefinite degree, and both writers, backed by Sir 
Edward Carson, and, as we know from his Belfast speech, by Mr. 
Bonar Law, promise substantial protective taxes upon the 
agricultural and dairy products of Ireland, the burden of 
which would lof course fall on the working-class consumers “of 
Great Britain, “and would still further increase the real indebtedness 
of Ireland. But the most astonishing feature of this fiscal revolu- 
tion is the reasoned argument by Mr. Samuels for a separate system 
of taxation in Ireland under an Irish Minister of Finance. This isa 
reductio ad absurdum of the Union. All economists are aware 
that Ireland and Great Britain are poles apart economically, 
and unfit for inclusion in the same fiscal system. The Financial 
Relations Commission of 1894-6 established that point beyond 
dispute, and the whole of this “constructive” programme is 
meaningless on any other hypothesis ; but all practical men should 
be equally aware that to impair the fiscal Union is to abandon the 
case for the political Union. To admit that Ireland needs a separate 
system of taxation, including bounties, which are a form of local 
protection, but to refuse her people the right to decide upon it, is 
to carry to grotesque limits the terror of conferring responsibility. 


We can summarise the other inducements more rapidly. An 
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“Irish Railway Director ” anticipates two millions in cash and eight 
millions on loan for ‘‘ amalgamation ’’ and other little luxuries, 
besides £700,000 for canals and indefinite sums for arterial 
drainage and “‘ other problems needing the raising of enormous 
‘‘ capital ’’—that is, British capital; while Mr. Samuels, who is 
insatiable, advocates what he describes as ‘‘ State transit of home- 
‘“ grown produce ” at an unnamed cost, and an indefinitely large 
. increase of all the ‘‘ equivalent grants ” on the ground of Ireland’s 
poverty. Mr. Amery foreshadows a fleet of ‘‘ train-ferries ” for the 
Irish Channel at an unestimated expenditure—let us say a million 
and an Atlantic harbour on the west coast, which would absorb, 
perhaps, a couple of millions more. Education reform is to cos: 
% 300,000 a year, and Poor Law Reform, “‘ large expenditure.” 
Finally, Sir Edward Carson, while giving his blessing, either by 
specific reference or by implication, to the whole catalogue of 
promises, adds that this ‘‘ short sketch of policy °? only touches 
“in outline upon all the Unionist Party hopes to d@ in Ireland.” 

Obviously, therefore, the ultimate value of the aggregate induce- 
ments cannot be estimated. We can only reckon that the 
moderately specific items might easily entail an additional annual 
charge of three millions a year, together with a capital charge of 
over forty millions. Adding this annual charge to the existing 
deficit of £1,515,000, plus the normal estimated growth of National 
Insurance and Land Purchase—£750,ooo—we reach a deficit cf 
45,265,000. And this is the result of an “‘ outline,” excluding 
large but altogether incalculable items.* Even so, the deficit would 
be three millions greater than the maximum permitted by the Home 
Rule Bill under the least favourable circumstances, and how ever 
much we allow for a natural expansion of Irish revenue it is plain 
that the Unionist policy will make and keep Ireland irretrievably 
insolvent. The Home Rule Bill imposes an absolute and final 
limit to the charge upon the British taxpayer of all Irish services 
transferred to Irish control. Under the Union there is no question 
that the working costs of the Administration will continue auto- 
matically to increase as in the past, simply because Ireland herself 
has no incentive to economy, buf, on the contrary, a direct 
financial interest in extravagance. 

There lies the subtle cruelty of irresponsible government. If it 
were only costly to the dominant power—as, of course, it invariably 
is in every part of the world—the cynic might smile at the satis- 
faction of an expensive whim. But it undermines the character of 
the governed. 

That is the true significance, though we may sincerely believe 
that it is not the conscious intention, of this gigantic scheme of 


*It is unsafe to deduct anything on account of Old Age Pensions, which are 
praised, excessive as their scale is in Ireland, as “ irrigating the poorer d:s- 
tricts with a stream of ready money.” p 286.) 
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“constructive ’’ pauperisation. Rather than give the Irish peqple 
responsibility, the Unionists will pay any price to stupefy .the 
national instinct for self-reliance and self-develépment. What a 
futile aim! Is there an instance in all history of the success of ' 
such a policy? Does not Irish history teem with the mischievous 
"and grotesque results of blundering philanthropy interlarded with 
Savage coercion? Is it not the curse of Ireland now that the 
people have been taught systematically to look outside Ireland for, 
their own economic salvation? And is there a single exception to 
the rule that the responsibilities of self-government raise the credit 
and stimulate the energies of a white race, however poor and 
backward, in a way that no other influence can raise and stimulate 
them? : 

Let us ask this also of Ulster—deep and sincere as her fear of 
Home Rule is—is there a single instance of a country—let alone an 
island—with an individual history and economic structure of its 
own, even if divided by race and creed antagonisms, where these 
antagonisms Were not assuaged, or at any rate immensely modified, 
by confronting the representatives of those races and creeds in one 
free national assembly. charged with the ennobling responsibility 
of guarding the interests and honour of the united realm? Not 
one, whether the majority were Catholic or Protestant. ‘‘ No truth 
“is more clearly stamped upon the page of history, and more dis- 
“ tinctly deducible from the constitution of the human mind than 
“that a national feeling is the only check to sectarian passions.” 
So wrote Lecky, the greatest of Irish historians, whose name 
is never once mentioned in the “‘ historical and critical ” portions of 
this volume. "That is tight. For, Unionist as he was, he would 
hardly have consented to associate himself with the “‘ case against 
“Home Rue’? as presented by these eminent men. And 
as an admirer of the historical works of Mr. J. R. Fisher and: 
Mr. Locker Lampson, I, for my part, find it inexplicable that they 
should have lent their aid to this publication. : 

For what is that case ? A great number of incongruous motives are 
suggested by individual collaborators, but one suggestio falsi runs 
through the volume, and that is that Home Rule must fail because’ 
the pre-Union Irish Parliament failed. | This suggestion is 
reiterated without a single word from cover to cover to inform the 
uninstructed English voter, who has not read Mr. Fisher’s End 
of the Irish Parliament, or Mr. Locker Lampson’s scathing Con- 
sideration of Ireland in the Nineteenth Century, what that pre- 

‘ Union Parliament was, and why it failed; to tell them that it was 
composed exclusively of Protestant landlords and their adherents, 
under an irresponsible Executive controlled by England, that it 
enjoyed its race and creed ascendency only by leaning on English 
power, that it resolutely refused to reform and popularise its con- 
` e 
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stitution, and that although it finally sold its own existence for titles 
and money, the ascendency of precisely the same class and creed was 
for a long time perpetuated and even strengthened, with the most 
ruinous results, under the Union. With this knowledge, an 
Englishman may do justice to the Irish people; he will not consider 
them congenitally depraved; he will understand why the same bad 
land-laws lasted for centuries, why famine and crime were 
„periodic and rebellions inevitable; why the Coercion Acts of 
Grattan’s Parliament were as bad as those of English Par- 
liaments. He will understand the tithe-war and the clearancés 
and the Emancipation disturbances, and he will not ascribe the 
ghastly cataclysm of 1846-7 to a mere failure of the potato-crop, or 
the prostration and emigration which followed it to Free Trade. 
He will repel all the unworthy and superficial suggestions which 
disfigure this volume. He will smile grimly when Lord London- 
derry boasts of his descent from the promoter of the Union, and 
when Sir Edward Carson, after gravely quotim as an Irish 
patriot his great legal predecessor, Lord Clare, bestows spiritual 
benediction ‘‘from the book of Common Prayer” upon that 
unsavoury compact. He will reject the ingenious sophistries by 
which it is sought to prove that the grant of freedom to the Colonies 
has not the remotest relevance to the grant of freedom to Ireland. 
He will understand Ulster, listening with respect to Mr. Thomas 
Sinclair’s simple statement of the Protestant case, as that of men 
whose ancestors formed the only successful ‘‘ plantation”? in 
a lawless and “disloyal” island, but supplying, dark anc 
yawning gaps in Mr. Sinclair’s history, and realising that in 
so far as Ulster suffered from ascendency government and bac 
economic conditions, she too was criminal and rebellious, that in so 
far às she escaped she was loyal and peaceful, and that she joinec 
in at the end to reap in good measure the last fruits of the land- 
reforms, won at such frightful cost to themselves by her Catholic 
compatriots. Nor, even at the urgent appeal of Mr. J. H. 
Campbell, will the just Englishman regard the last lingering 
traces of disorder in other parts of Ireland, still bearing witness to 
deep-seated diseases too tardily relieved, ag proofs of a national 
incapacity for wise and honest government. If he is generously 
minded he will see something infinitely pathetic in the dim 
traditional attachment still cherished in the mass of the Irish people 
for their old Parliament, in which they had no part, simply because, 
bad as its faults were, shameful as its fall was, it was at least Irish, 
and contained some stainless, brilliant, and patriotic men 
whose names are household words. It is sorry work to trade on 
that honourable sentiment for the purpose of calumniating in 
advance the free assembly of a free people. 
ERSKINE CHILDERS. 
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THE TITANIC DISASTER. 


HE first shock of the ‘‘ Titanic ” disaster has passed, and we 
are able to take a broader survey. The nations, like the 

crew and the passengers on the whole, ‘have acted up to the 
traditions of the Anglo-Sayon race. Distress has been softened 
by great gifts. Two nations, whose common and separate 
histories are replete with examples of the road of progress being 
hewn through suffering, are intent on inquiring in the passionate 
hope that, so far as human wisdom can compass safety on Nature’s 
most fickle element, such a disaster may never occur again. The 
democratic American inquiry is seemingly autocratic and con- 
temptuous of ordered and diplomatic methods. We need not make 
too much of Senator Smith’s maritime howlers if in the end we get 
from his committee of elected Senators the average opinion of the 
man in the street, swayed by sentiment and caught by the head- 
lines of sensational sheets. After all, this is of value and something 
that it concerns us to know. We want to know if the man-in-the- 
street is still intent on breaking records a8 has been the case since 
the “ Alaska ” reduced the passage to seven days in 1882 until the 
‘ Mauretania ” lowered it to less than four and a half days. He 
is the typical passenger. His influence may not be as great as 
that which Dryden attributed to the man in, the pit over the stage, 
but still the liner, like the theatre, does live to please, “and they 
“who live to please must please to live.” How often has one been 
vividly conggioys when travelling by ships like the “ Olympic ” 
and ““ Lusitania ” of the atmosphere of speculation which pervades 
the passengers as to whether we could make up for, the delay 
created by one Government which forces ships to collect the mails 
in Queenstown, or whether we could save a night’s waiting for 
quarantine because another Government is of opinion that all its 
machinery of quarantine, pilotage, and customs should sleep at 
night. Is it possible for the Bridge and the Board Room to escape 
altogether this contagion of opinion? Will Senator Smith’s Com- 
mittee indicate to us whether the pendulum has swung at last? If 
wireless telegraphy is made more reliable, will business men be 
content with a route five or six hours longer when they can keep in 
touch with their affairs? If, again, the whole system of telegraphy 
is cheapened, is it so very necessary to put a premium on speed in 
the mail subsidies, for as telegraphy is cheapened the urgent matter 
will tend to go more and more by that means of communication ? 
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I£ the American method of inquiry is democratic, the British is 
surely aristocratic in a liberal sense of the word., Legal procedure 
is traditional with us, and the most democratic House of Commons 
could never rend it from England’s. life. There is the judge, 
trained, like hundreds of others in past centuries, to disregard the 
sensations and side-issues, and the passing calls and counter-cries 
beloved by the man-in-the-street. By his side are the experts from 
the high ranks of the Navy and the naval architects. There is even 
the old taint that the King can do no wrong to be seen in the 
presence of the Board of Trade officials on the jury, for surely it 
ever a department was on its trial it is the Board of Trade at this 
moment. It should be defended by lawyers and appear only in 
the witness-box. With this reservation we may expect from such 
a judicial body, as compared with Senator Smith’s Committee, a 
more careful sifting of evidence, more practical proposals, and a 
just apportionment of censure on men and systems primarily to 
blame for a great and avoidable disaster. On thé”évidence there 
ought to be no difficulty in answering these question’ :— 

(1) Was the ‘‘ Titanic” warned by wireless of the presence of 
icebergs? l 

(2) Was she proceeding at full speed ? 

(3) Was the weather so hazy, as one look-out man stated, that 
he could not see more tan a very moderate distance? 

(4) Had the officers sufficient opportunity to organise the ship 
and train the crew? 

(5) Is there any direct or indirect pressure on the part of com- 
panies to force their officers to make speedy passages, such as are 
not justifiable in view of risks run? : 

Beyond these questions there are a number of general considera- 
tions affecting wireless telegraphy, the ice danger, „Seamanship, 
financial control, life-saving apparatus, the big ship movement, and 
the Board,of Trade itself, and it is with these I propose to deal., 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


There are probably over 1,200 steamers, mainly British and 
exclusive of warships, fitted with wireless, telegraphy, and about 
half that number equipped with submarine signalling apparatus. 
There are also numerous stations along the coast line. Here, as 
elsewhere, the conflict between the seamanship which desires to 
do a thing in the most efficient way, and the finance which is after 
big dividends, begins to manifest itself. In the House of Commons, 
in 1906, I drew attention to the case of the steamer “ Vaderland ” 
refusing to communicate by wireless telegraphy information con- 
cerning a.derelict to an American ship which had been sent to 
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destroy it. Seamen are a class with a strong sense of comrade- 
ship, and it wa$ evident that this refusal was par} of an agreement 
with the Marconi Company, which endeavoured to establish a 
monopoly by refusing to allow communication with other systems. . 
This was confirmed by the Postmaster-General, who promised that 
proposals for ensuring intercommunication would be submitted to 
the Berlin Conference the following year. . Owing to the sole 
opposition of the Marconi Company, Great Britain’s adherence to 
this convention was delayed until June 3oth, 1908. A Parliamen- 
tary Committee was appointed, and, though it contained original 
opponents of the convention, the report was unanimous in favour 
. of ratification. The United States was the last to sign, and it is 
interesting to see that M. Marconi, if correctly reported.in his 
interview in the New York World, April 29th, now blames the 
Americans for this delay, for, after all, they took the advice of his 
company. In.yiew of the fact that a fresh conference is sitting in 
London this year, we may hope that wireless apparatus will be 
made compulsory on all ships with a certain number of crew or 
passengers. ‘There ought to be two operators and an apprentice in 
each ship fitted with apparatus so that messages can always be 
taken and sent. The American law is that ships with over fifty 
persons on board, trading to American ports, must carry wireless 
apparatus, so that compulsion is not a novel feature. So much 
good has arisen out of the Berlin Convention in so short a space of 
` time that one is tempted to hope that M. Marconi may not only be 
right in now praising it, but that he may be equally correct in his 
forecast that osit of the new London Convention ‘“‘ much good will 
“arise.” It is to be hoped that the opportunity of this conference 
will be used to suggest that international information might be 
organised im c@njunction with the observatory to the north of 
Greenland, which at present has no wireless station, and existing 
wireless stations, together with specially built watch vessels, which 
should investigate the movements of ice and enable shipping to 
adapt its routes accordingly. Senator Smith’s Committee will 
possibly indicate whether the American Government will not only 
agree to restrict the amateurish operations which inflicted so much 
mischief with private wireless installations after the ‘‘ Titanic ” 
disaster, but having agreed, whether the Senate will ratify the 
agreement. , 


Tue Ice DANGER. 
The shortest distance between two places is the great circle which 
passes through them both. By this sailors mean that if we could 


_ slice through the earth’s centre and the two places, then the cut 
on the surface between the two places would be the shortest route. 
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Unfortunately, the one between Queenstown and New York 
passes over the Bank of Newfoundland, where fog, mist, and ice 
are. frequent at certain seasons. Fog is the worst enemy of a 
sailor, for in everything he depends on his eyes, but of floating 
dangers, with the exception of derelicts, there are none so bad as 
the ‘‘ growlers,”” which lie almost entirely submerged, and the ice- 
bergs which, though showing well above the water, inevitably 
‘have their greatest mass below the surface, and may shelve under it 
for a great distance. Professor C. V. Boys has suggested that 
since a micro-thermometer can register to 1-10,000 of a degree, 
it might be used instead of the thermometer to detect ice. This 
most valuable idea has recently been applied by Dr. H. T. Barnes, 
who has successfully conducted. a series of experiments from a 
Canadian liner, and by the time this article appears his experiences 
will have been related to the Royal Institution. The final resource 
is the efficiency of the look-out, and, contrary to the general rule, 
the look-outs should be low down, and not in the crow’s-nest. It 
is no use regulating the route according to the averåge behaviour 
of ice. Last year the “‘ Titanic’s ” route was certainly a safe one. 
In latitude 41° 16’ N., she was well to the south of the average 
region of the ice-field, though not of icebergs, and within the 
old order not to go north of 43° N., in longitude 50° W. After the 
disaster a much more ‘southerly route was taken by steamers, 
lengthening the journey by about 120 miles, and still icebergs were 
encountered in latitude 39° 10’ N., and between 47° and 48° W. It 
would be absurd to expect ships to go so far south as te avoid ice- 
bergs altogether, and it would be a great hindrance tqour Canadian 
trade; but, with the information service I have proposed, it ought 
to be possible to avoid ice in such quantities as the ‘‘ Titanic,” the 
“ Mount Temple,” and the ‘‘ California’? encougtesed. As for 
isolated icebergs, ordinary seamanship, using modern safeguards, 
will navigate ships safely past them. The experience of ice this 
year, being an extreme one, may lead to undue anxiety, whereas 
last year was one likely to give too much confidence. There can 
be no rigid international rule, but it ought to be possible to alter 
the lanes of shipping in accordance with exact information. These 
lanes lie twenty miles apart, the eastbound ships keeping to the 
southward. It has been suggested that seamen would have given 
the look-out men glasses, and would have used searchlights. I do 
not agree, but certainly in dangerous waters the look-outs should 
be doubled, and in that case one out of two might use glasses. 


SEAMANSHIP AND THE CREW. 


The Merchant Shipping Act of 1906 undoubtedly increased the 
safety of our ships by imposing a language qualification on foreign 
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seamen. Prior to this Act one could easily find cases where men’ 
on the look-out ànd at the wheel, or who held responsible positions 
at critical times, were incapable of understanding English words of 
command or of conveying information to the officer on the bridge. 
This criticism does not apply without reservation to the lascars, who 
commenced about 1886 to join our mercantile marine, and 
rapidly increased to about 40,000 by 1904. It applies to the 
foreigners who increased between 1870 and 1894 by 21,000, while. 
the number of British nationality fell by 24,000. During this 
period our mercantile marine had doubled in tonnage, and the 
Navy was demanding in 1904 over twice as many men as in 1870. 

The Navy now insists on men of British nationality, whereas at 
Trafalgar there were 22 per cent. of foreigners in Nelson’s fleet. 
These foreigners could only find their way into the mercantile 
marine if they had served in the Navy. A curious reversal had 
thus taken place. The Merchant Shipping Act of 1906 caused a 
welcome change in the proportion of’ aliens, but it has left un- 
touched the gteat problem of enlarging the area of supply except 
for its doubtful expedient of reducing the qualification of able- 
bodied seamen to two years’ service. Mr. Lloyd George, indeed, . 
said: “ I am quite certain that a good deal can be done by a system 
“of apprenticeship.’ He also supporied.a suggestion of Sir 
Alfred Jones that county councils should establish training establish- 
ments at every port. When the British nationality qualification’ 
` for a seaman in the mercantile marine was finally swept away in 
1855, we had nearly 16,000 apprentices, and we now see that 
machinery ought to have been provided to prevent the otherwise 
inevitable decay of the system. Following the “Titanic” 
disaster, Mr. Buxton has proposed that two, boys should, be 
reckoned as the,equivalent of one A.B., afd, provided the A.B.s 
in a ship are on an adequate scale in proportion to the boats’ 
and other duties, this is a very hopeful suggestion. , To deal 
with the problem as a whole requires, however, the consideration 
of firemen as well. In view of the fact that their duties will 
inevitably demand a new class with more skill but less muscle as` 
the new motor engines come in, an apprentice system would be 
most beneficial in this direction as well. If shipping directors were 
seamen they would not hesitate, but,’ alas! they are’ mostly 
financiers. 


FINANCE AND SEAMANSHIP. 


Up to a few days before the disaster to the 22-knot “‘ Titanic,” 
men were talking of a 25-knot service to Canada. They were 
not seamen, but company promoters in search of Government 
subsidies, and probably aware that the advance from 22 to 25 
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knots doubles the cost of a ship. A meeting proposing to 
form fresh insurance companies because the rates were higher 
for, the more “dangerous routes to Canada took place in 
Montreal almost the week before the disaster. Here, again, 
the men of finance, but not the seamen, were in sole 
possession. The fact is that the very rareness of accidents has 
induced the relegation of seamanship to a back seat. Finance, and 
- finance alone, has ruled all the recent tendencies of shipping, and 
it is time for a change. How otherwise explain the extraordinary 
phenomenon of the losses to the P. and O. Company within a 
few weeks by a strike causing vessels to cease running, and the 
total loss of two ships, and yet the shares in the undertaking started 
soaring upwards. In an able paper, in which a distinguished 
engineer reviewed for the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
marine engineering progress for ten years up to 1901, it was stated 
with undoubted truth from the engineer’s point of view that “‘as 
“ the engineers cannot ignore the dictates of financé, progress must 
“ primarily be measured from the standpoint of ‘economy. A 
“steamship is built to carry a given load of passengers or of 
“ material for a given distance; and success is reckoned according 
“to the expense in doing this work.’’* How facile it is for this 
idea to go further, and, in a regular trade to North America, in 
which collisions are eliminated by the west-bound traffic passing 
twenty miles north of the east-bound, and skilled pilots meet the 
vessels in sight of land, to reduce the authority of captains and 
the seamanship which goes with it to the domination, say, of those 
who minister to the all-devouring consideration eof dividends. 
More than once in the presence of a great sorrow the people of 
this,country have shown the saving sense which has turned evil 
into good, and it may be that the “ Titanic ” disaster, will set sea- 
manship once more on its rightful throne. No consideration of 
seamanship would justify the saving of one hundred to one hundred 
and twenty miles by passing through a misty area strewn with 
icebergs. No seaman, in sole authority, would go twenty or twenty- 
two knots in hazy weather at night through such a danger zone. 
No seaman would be satisfied with crews that had no time “ te 
“shake down,” a comprehensive seaman’s phrase which means 
“to know the ropes,” to know the officers, their way about, the 
working of the pumps and the boats, and all the multifarious duties 
which in a leviathan are proportionately more important and more 
complicated. On the other hand, no seaman would care to be 
bound by red-tape rules which would force him to shirk such a 
route when information shows it to be safe, as was the case last 
year. Seamanship is adaptability ; it is not the creature of routine. 


* Proceedings, July, rgor. 
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There will shortly be placed on the Hambutg to New York 
route by a great German company the ‘‘ Imperator,” whose 881 
feet of length may be variously compared with St. Paul’s Cathedral 
365 feet high, or the ‘‘ Lusitania’s ” 760 feet. Her supremacy will 
be brief, as the White Star is to follow with a ship 2,000 
tons bigger, and the unprepossessing and vulgar title of the. 
‘‘ Gigantic.” It is well, now that for a moment there is a reaction 
in public opinion against big ships because of a vague feeling that 
there are too many eggs in one basket, that we should clearly bear 
in mind that to abandon the movement would be to throw away 
the natural advantages of our position. It is probable that our 
islands doing all their trade by sea have about four times as much 
cargo entering and clearing as Germany, but the latter Power 
concentrates in the single port of Hamburg over half her trade by 
sea, just as is the case with American trade through New York. 
The consequence is that the big ship movement can only be 
participated in by British ports and by Hamburg and New York, 
which offer a reasonable probability of full cargoes. It is not now 
necessary for me to deal with the attraction of passengers who can 
only be obtained by a standard of speed and comfort both of 
which involve increased displacement. The main point is that in 
a big ship the economy of coal, crew, cargo handling, and speed 
in a seaway, in proportion to a gross quantity of cargo, are so 
great as to, offer considerable advantages if it is probable that full 
cargoes will be obtained. As no country possesses such advantages 
as Great Britain in this latter respect, we should be fools indeed if 
we did not make the fullest use of the situation in comparison with 
our less fortunate neighbours. The real count in the indictment 
against some of the great shipping companies is that they have 
not realised that financial considerations equally demanded that, 
if anything, a higher order of seamanship should accompany the 
movement, forming in itself a higher scale of insurance against 
- the possibility of accident. This the movement in itself tended to 
facilitate in two directions, for on the one hand’it very considerably 
reduced the number of officers and crew in proportion to cargoes 
and passengers carried, so enabling a closer selection of the fittest 
to take place; and, on the other hand, by tending to reduce the 
number of ships on the sea it has added very considerably to 
the safety of ocean travel against collisions. In addition, there is 
a nearer approximation to unsinkability in the big ship, as Brunell 
long ago, in 1852, demonstrated by that marvellously fine example 
of iron shipbuilding, the ‘‘ Great Eastern.” This great genius . 
realised that the moment iron was substituted for wood the material 
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no longer limited the size of ships. It became a matter of demand 
and supply, a subject he did not understand as wetl. In the case 
of the ‘ Titanic,” she would probably have survived an end-on 
blow. What occurred was that a ship proceeding at twenty-one 
knots put her helm hard over and incurred the rending strain 
along her side of collision with an iceberg. She remained afloat 
for about two hours and forty minutes. It would be impossible to 
imagine a worse case of collision. We do not know all, though 
we can conjecture a good deal, as to the seamanlike organisation 
of the vessel. We do not know if all the portholes were shut. We 
know that the water-tight doors were automatically closed from the 
bridge, and but for the saving of one witness who, under an 
order from an engineer, opened doors in several bulkheads, 
we might make totally false assumptions. Were they ever 
closed again? Let us by all means continue to try and 
improve on all we learned from the Bulkhead Committee of 
1891, and the fresh one which is about to be appointed; but let 
the evidence be very clearly proven before we devite from the 
lines of shipbuilding approved by the expert designers of the 
“ Titanic.” Generally speaking, legislation can do but little goad 
and may do much harm, whereas, in response to a demand, inven- 
tion has always done a great deal. So far as cargo is concerned, 
considerations of handling make it difficult to attain to such 
reserves of buoyancy as in a warship, but if some new type of 
engine, such as the Diesel motor, proved its superiority over the 
turbine, it might easily lead to a recasting of designs facilitating 
sub-division into water-tight compartments. This, would be a 
far greater gain than the somewhat doubtful provision of boats and 
rafts. 


Boat AND RAFT ACCOMMODATION. @ 


Every Merchant Shipping Act passed by the Board of Trade has: 
provided for the boat-accommodation according to tonnage. In 
1869 the maximum provision was for “‘ ships of a thousand tons and: 
“upwards.” To-day, when huge ships are being built, the provision 
is alike for all of 10,000 tons and upwards. The tendency in such 
cases is for lines run by limited liability companies, and therefore 
gradually being governed more and more by considerations of 
finance rather than seamanship, to be quite satisfied to comply 
with the law rather than the common-sense seaman’s view of the 
situation. The obvious intention of Parliament is always to 
provide sufficient floating accommodation to enable all the 
passengers and crew to leave a sinking ship. Legislation which 
endeavours to lay this down in precise terms is nearly always out- 
run by inventive genius. If the onus is left on inspectors and ship- 
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owners of agreeing as to what is sufficient accommodation, we 
- might find shipping driven away from the British flag. It ought 
not to be impossible to arrive at an internatiohal agreement for, 
common laws on this as on other points, and in that case the capital 
outlay and handicap of providing so much boat and raft accom- 
modation would be eliminated as an element of competition. Too 
much, however, must not be expected from boats, for their services 
might be very doubtful if the weather conditions were unfavourable. 
In a collision the boats might be the most easily damaged, while 
the trim of a sinking ship might prevent others from being -used. 
Our chief reliance must be on the build of the ship herself, and the 
skill with which she is handled by the crew as a whole. Asa 
matter of fact, two inquiries are proceeding simultaneously at this 
momient into the ‘‘Titanic”’ and the “Oceana.” In the one case the 
only lives saved were by boats, in the other the only lives lost were 
of those who took to the boats. There is no difficulty in providing 
a complete supply of life-saving fittings, if some of the absurdities 
_in the modetn passenger steamer in the way of gymnasium and 
games were removed. Here, again, it isa question of the demands 
of the man-in-the-street for luxuries at the expense of necessities, 
and we look to Senator Smith’s Committee to tell us if -the 
pendulum has swung over. I have often wondered if there is really 
an insistent demand for these extras suĉh as would make a line 
providing them have an advantage over any other. I would take 
any dozen passengers as a jury, and guarantee that the first thing 
they thinls of is the cooking, and it ought not to be a very difficult 
feat to better the existing cuisine, which sacrifices quality to 
quantity ; and the second thing they look to is the comfort of their 
cabins and reading-rooms. Neither of these demands in any way 
conflicts with navigation. There is a further demand for restfulness, 
which the games conflict with, and. all else is what St. Vincent | 
would have called frippery and gimcrack. i 


A PROPOSED BOARD OF TRANSPORT. 


The Board of Trade has ever lagged behind the times and shown . 
- itself lacking in. masterful initiative, and it is time it ceased to 
control transport arrangements. If its salvation depended on the ` 
number of inquiries it has conducted, one could fill this Review 
_by their mere enumeration. A man of initiative would, however, 
realise that the essence of inquiry is impartiality. The Board 
of Trade has vitiated all these inquiries partly by too numerous a 
committee and chiefly by its failure to recognise that transport is 
nothing if it is not a servant, so that the proper place of the interests 
affected is not on the judgment seat as members of a committee, but 
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in #he witness-box as interested experts. Even on committees to 
inquire into shipping rings, the directors of the rings were com- 
mittee men! What is needed is a Board of Transport of three or 
four experts to watch and control transport questions on the large 
scale, even as the Road Board established by Mr. Lloyd George 
does on the small scale with the roads of the United Kingdom. 
The Road Board does its work with a single-minded idea of benefit 
to the country, and it has no taint of bureaucracy in its composition. 
In the United States and Canada commissioners with large power$§ 
over railways have been at work for years to the great gain of those 
two countries. If a Board of Transport is, then, to do its work, it 
must have ample powers without going to Parliament for laws to 
meet new conditions. Mr. Lloyd George put the case so admirably 
in 1906 in reference to the schedules for the food of the sailor that 
I am concerned to quote him with a view to point out that what he 
said applies to the whole question of control of transport arrange- 
ments. He said :— 


“ Itis a great mistake, I think, to put into An Act of Parliament 
rigid rules which require another Act of Parliament before they 
can be altered. It is very difficult to carry Acts of Parliament 
nowadays, under any scheme, with the present congestion of busi- 
ness. That applies to the simplest Act of Parliament. Even when 
you have the assent df practically the whole House—and that is a 
thing you cannot always get. One man raises his hat, and his hat 
is more potent than the voices of the remaining 669 of his fellow 
members ; he simply has to object, and the Billis stopped.”’ 

e 


What, but legislation, has prevented anything inthe nature of 
permanent crews in our ships? Yet no other system will ever be 
satisfactory in eliminating the unfit. To preventa minor evil con- 
nected with the position of sailors over fifty years ggo, Parliament 
blundered into a law which produced the evil of crews who have not 
the right esprit de corps, and do not know enough either of their 
ships or their officers. Is it any wonder, where everything is 
subordinated to speed, backwards and forwards, with cargoes, coal, 
and passengers ever coming in and going out, that seamanship 
considerations are slurred over and everything is staked on the 
skill of the sailor on the bridge? He himself feels that the one 
governing record with the directorate he serves will be his own 
speeding-up in the many passages he makes. That, at any rate, 
is the general belief, and it is open to the shipping companies to 
refute it by submitting their books to show which are the captains 
who have received the best billets, and what has been the com- 
parison of the record of their voyages and those of other captains 
for a given period of years. 

CaRLYON BELLAIRS. 


PERE HYACINTHE. ° 


character and career of those who have endeavoured to serve 
therù, and especially of those who, in the assertion of truth and 
justice, have subjected themselves to misrepresentation and ill- 
treatment. The public memory is short, and few men have the 
qualities or the leisure to judge rightly of those who have passed 
away. It therefore seems worth while to attempt to describe clearly 
the work of one like the subject of this article before it passes into 
oblivion. 

Charles Jean’ Marie Loyson, who took the name of Hyacinthe, on 
making his profession as a member of the Carmelite Order, was 
born at Orléans, on March ioth, 1827, and died at Paris, February 
gth, 1912. His life, therefore, covers a long and agitated period. 

His father was Inspector of the Academy of Orléans, and after- — 
wards Rector of the Academy of Paris. He does not appear to have 
had the close, hot-house education usual to boys designed for the 
priesthood; his discourses and letters disclose a wide range of 
thought and of classical and general knowledge; but he began his 
professionel career in his eighteenth year, becoming a Seminarist 
at St. Sulpice from 1845 to 1851. He was Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology at Nantes till 1854, and assistant-curate (Vicaire) of 
St. Sulpice at Paris till 1857. He became a novice of the Domiyican 
Order in 1858, gut changed into the Order of bare-footed Carmelites 
in the following year, and in 1863 made his profession as a monk 
of that Order, in which he remained till his rupture with the 
Chlurch of Rome. In all these phases he appears to have been 
highly esteemed, and, like Luther, was the local head of his Order 
when he made his memorable protest. 

Meanwhile, his gift as a preacher disclosed itself, and was widely 
recognised. He was the Lent preacher at Périgueux in 1864; and in 
the same year the House of Carmelites, which had before been 
near Bordeaux, having been transferred to Paris, Pére Hyacinthe 
(as he was now called) was appointed by Archbishop Darboy, who 
had heard of his work at Périgueux, to preach the Advent Con- 
férences at Notre Dame. This post, which had been rendered 
famous by the preaching of Lacordaire, was the highest to which a 
French priest could aspire. Pére Hyacinthe’s range of interests 
expanded as he saw some 4,000 men of all classes crowding to hear 
him; and Archbishop Darboy Stood by him from first to last. The 
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Advent discourses soon began to be reported not only in the Parisian 
Press, but abroad. It was impossible that such à preacher, with 
such an audience, should not travel beyond the recognised sphere 
of clerical oratory, and should confine his teaching to that which 
would be acceptable to the ordinary churchgoer. Subjects like 
“ Independent Morality,” ‘‘ The Family,” or “ Civil Society in its 
“ Relations with Christianity ’’? gave occasion to controversy, and 
* in 1869 some remarks on “The Three Great Religions of the 
“ World ”’—Catholicism, Protestantism, and Judaism—which 
implied that others than Roman Catholics might be acceptable to 
God, caused uneasiness at the Vatican. The Pére was invited to 
Rome to give explanations of his teaching. He succeeded, how- 
ever, in quieting these fears, and in 1867 he was appointed as the 
Lent preacher at the Church of St. Louis des Francais in Rome. 
Pére Hyacinthe was now well known abroad. In 1868 he madea 
short stay in England, where he became acquainted with men like 
Mr. Gladstone, Dean Stanley, and Canon Liddon. A speech 
which he made at the Peace Congress at Paris in 1860 procured him, 
by the large issues to which it gave utterance, many friends and 
also many enemies. But soon the whole horizon was clouded over 
by the approaching Council of the Vatican, which was summoned 
by Pope Pius IX. to declare the dogma of. the Infallibility of the 
Pope; that is, of his*personal infallibility, independently of the 
voice of the Church. This measure, though opposed by many 
persons of the greatest authority—by Archbishop Darboy in Paris, 
by Bishop Strossmayer in Croatia, Déllinger the shead of the 
University of Munich, Passavalli at Rome, and, gecretly at least, 
by Newman in England—was pressed forward by the Jesuits and 
others in power at Rome. It was not a matter on which opinion 
of dissentients could remain free; since the degree, if once pro- 
nounced, would make it impossible for those Bishops who did not 
accept if to obtain the permission from the Pope which was 
necessary for various purposes—such as marriage licenses in their 
dioceses—and consequently their submission was ensured before- 
hand. All this became clear to Hyacinthe. He went to Rome in 
May, 1869, to see if there were any remedy; but, finding that the 
. fatal step was inevitable, he quietly waited for the assembly of the 
Council or the pronouncement of the decree, and on the 2oth of 
September resigned his position in the Carmelite Order and his 
place as Advent preacher at Notre Dame. He had no means of 
support: his sympathisers were few, or mute. He went forth, 
literally, “ not knowing whither he went.” It was an act of courage, 
a protest in favour of truth, of which few examples can be found 
in the history of the world. There were, no doubt, many who 
secretly rejoiced in such an act, but had not the moral qualities 
which might have given effect to their convictions. In England 
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his action, both in opposition to Vaticanism (as it was called hy 
Gladstone in his memorable pamphlet), and subsequently in his 
marriage, was approved by men like Canons Lidd6én and Meyrick, 
and the Wordsworths (both father and son); but many of the 
Anglican clergy who had at first taken his part ‘seemed - 
merely. to care for him so long as they could make capital out of 
him for themselves and their ecclesiastical position. The great act 
of faith and courage which made him risk all for the sake of truth ~- 
counted for little or nothing. f 
On the 18th of July the blow fell. Under the sounds of a 
_ tremendous thunderstorm the decree of the Pope’s Infallibility was ` 
pronounced: On the day following, war was declared between 
France and Germany—a war to which the Papal influence was no 
stranger—a war which led to the humiliation of the country which 
was acting, according to its ancient name, as the eldest daughter of. 
the Roman Church, and to the destruction of the Pope’s temporal 
power. Pére Hyacinthe had done his utmost to resist the danger. 
In May, 1869, ke had visited Rome; in June he made his celebrated . 
speech at the Peace Congress in Paris; and, being now sure that 
the dreaded decree would pass, he had resigned his position as a 
Carmelite monk which bound him to the Pope. In May, 1870, 
he visited Déllinger at Munich; and, as soon as the decree had been . 
- pronounced, he published a protestation * against it. But an 
ecclesiastical dispute, the full meaning of which lay below the 
surface of affairs, had little chance of receiving attention while the 
cannons werg thundering at Worth or Sedan, or when Paris was. 
being besieged. 

There was now no course of action left to one who had come under 
the ban of the Church to which his affections and convictions still 
clung, except to promulgate the truth by means of his unfailing 

“eloquence, sowing the seed for a better harvest. In the year 
following the decree he visited London, Rome, and Munich, trying 
to win adherents to his cause and to counteract the mischief which 

i had been done. 

But now a new and most important episode of his life comes 
before us—his marriage with one who for thirty-five years remained 
his devoted helper and the sharer of all his convictions and efforts. - 
In 1872, he was married at Rome to an American lady, the widow 
of .Mr. Meriman; and the episcopal benediction which gave 
ecclesiastical sanction to the future marriage was given in Rome on 
May 5th; but they lived apart till they met again in London in 
October. There the legal marriage was solemnised at the Registry . 
in Marylebone. Two matters relating to this marriage need to be- 
made clear. The first of these relates to the ecclesiastical position 
of a Roman priest. It is true that a Roman priest is by the 
discipline of his profession, under the obligation of celibacy 
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œan obligation, however, from which a dispensation can free 
him; and of such a dispensation there are ‘many instances, 
of which perhaps the best known is that of Talleyrand, who was a 
Bishop and yet married. And this dispensation is extended to 
various Churches, especially the Maronite and Uniat Churches in 
the East, who have a married clergy but are in communion with 
Rome. A similar dispensation is also given for special cases from 
monastic vows. In the present case, in which a dispensation could 
not be given or refused, both conscience and good sense would gay 
_ that a man who had so long lived in a community and under the 
support of its rules required more than others the help which is 
implied by the words: ‘‘ It is not good for man to be alone.” 

The other point which needs to be made clear is that which is 
contained in the coarse accusation that the Pére left his Church 
in order to be married. It is true that the lady who became his wife 
had been influenced by his teaching before they were personally 
known to one another, and that he had been the means of her 
becoming a Roman Catholic, and had made an*address at her 
reception into the Roman Church. It is true, also, that she was 
one of the small knot of friends who assented to his protest against 
the decree of Infallibility. But the marriage did not receive the 
Church’s permission or sanction for a year and a half after the 
Pére had abjured his position as a Roman priest, and they did not 
live together as man and wife till two years after that abjuration. 

The Bishop who gave the blessing to the marriage which was 
afterwards to take place was Monsignor Passavalli, etitular Arch- 
bishop of Iconium—a man of great distinction, wyo was chosen to 
preach the opening sermon at the Vatican Council. He was entirely 
opposed to the decree of Infallibility, and it was thought by some 
of his colleagues that, if the decree failed to pass, he ought one 
day to succeed to the Popedom. But when Strossmayer said this 
of him, he replied: ‘‘ If the Papacy were conferred on me, I would 
“accept it for three days only. During those three days I would 
“ introduce all the reforms which I consider necessary, and I would 
“then take the tiara with both hands and throw it into the Tiber.” 

The Pére was now, according to the phrase of the French Army, 
en disponibilité. His wife had a small fortune, which enabled 
them to travel, but which was nearly all lost in the failure of the 
house of Gledstane. They came to England, where the Pére gave 
a series of “‘ Conférences ” at St. James’s Hall, presided over by 
eminent men such as Archbishop Tait, the Duke of Argyll, and 
Mr. Gladstone; and on a second visit, at the request of the Arch- 
bishop, he treated of some of the fundamental Christian doctrines, 
showing that he was not merely immersed in the conflicts of the 
present day. He went to America, where the Episcopalians ap- 
pointed a Commission of inquiry into the position of Liberal 
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Churchmen in France. He assisted at one of the early congresses 
of the newly-forthed body of ‘* Old Catholics’ at Cologne, where 
special interest was excited by the presence of Madame Loyson. 
Everywhere the Pére was received with enthusiasm ; but the Franco- 
German war of 1870-1 had left too deep a cleft to make a movement 
which sprang up in Germany effectual in France. 
A gleam of hope, however, appeared from the Roman Catholics 
_at Geneva, who were driven into rebellion by the action of the 
Papacy. The Pope, contrary toa previous engagement, appointed 
Monsignor Mermillod to be Bishop of Geneva; and the Republic 
broke off relations with him. The non-Papal Catholics were put - 
into possession of the churches and of the ecclesiastical salaries and 
apparatus, even of the new and magnificent Cathedral of Notre 
Dame: and thus a National Catholic Society was established, which 
remains to the present day. M. Loyson, as he now began to be 
called, received an invitation from 300 Catholics in Geneva. A series 
of Conférences which he gave was acclaimed as his “‘ contribution to 
“ the success of their conflict against the Ultrampntane doctrine.” 
He was appointed ‘‘ curé ” of Geneva, with power over the whole 
system of public worship, and began his ministry in October, 1872. 
But it soon began to appear that the work was not suited to the 
leader, nor the leader to the work. The man who had been 
till a few months before a recluse thinker and‘a monk found himself 
almost alone in his deep religious aspirations, but appointed to do 
the work of a legislator and a political leader. He found that the 
‘common people had little sympathy with his cause. He detected 
also something,of a bitter feeling in the Liberal Catholics, and 
came to the conclusion that their spirit ‘“ was neither Liberal in 
“ politics nor Catholic in religion.” The position appeared im- 
possible to him, and after many struggles he resigned in August, 
1874. 
He visited England and gave the second series of hig ‘‘ Con- 
‘* férences,” to which allusion has already been made. He replaced, 
by another series of ‘‘ Conférences ” at the Cirque d’Hiver in Paris, 
the great discussions of the previous decade at Notre Dame; and 
when his friends thought that the time had come to make the 
attempt in Paris, which had failed in Geneva, they opened for him 
a place of worship, first in the Rue Rochechouart and then in the 
Rue d’Arras, where services were held in French, though, like the 
Anglican Prayer Book, based on those of the unreformed 
Church. These services often attracted large congregations. 
Many of all countries wished to hear the celebrated preacher, 
whose fire lasted to the end. But there was no ‘‘ Church,” 
that is, no body of men who were bound together by distinct 
and confessed bonds of faith, and who would be willing to 
face the expense and the obloquy which would have been 
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eentailed by such a position. A few priests joined him from 
time to time, but there was no prospect of a Solid and enduring 
‘institution. After four years the ‘“‘ Gallican Church ” was trans- 
ferred to the Archbishop of Utrecht, whose church has maintained 
its separate position since the days of Pascal and of Bossuet. 
This congregation still endures in Paris, but with little sympathy 
for or from the subject of this article, who settled in Neuilly for a 
time, and after various journeys made his home for the last ten 
years partly in Geneva and partly with the family of his son 
in Paris. 

But the work of the great Conférences must be shortly described. 
In various parts of France the desire had been shown to hear and 
understand him, and this desire had led to an invitation being given 
him, often by the Mayor of one of the great towns. He was 
invariably received with open arms, and his message wel- 
comed as a fresh gospel—the message that men may be 
Christians without being subject to all the tyranny and un- 
reasonableness of the Papal system, bound afresh*upon believers by 
the Decree of Infallibility. 

Pére Hyacinthe was rather below the average in stature, but 
seemed to grow as he spoke and to dominate his audience. His 
voice, his gesture, his articulation were consummate, and the 
arrangement of his Subject was perfectly clear. He possessed also 
that electric power which is the mark of the true orator. But that 
which gained his greatest power was his complete sincerity, which 
made Mr. Gladstone, when presiding at one of hiseConférences in 
London, speak of him as the most loyal soul hg had ever known. 
There was nothing exaggerated and nothing bitter in his speech, 
which was always well thought out and suited to his audience. He 
was sought out and received for interviews by almost all the leaders 
of thought, of literature, and of society in Europe, such as Queen 
Victoria, the Empress Frederick of Germany, the Queen of Rou- 
mania (Carmen Sylva), the latter of whom wrote him an autograph 
letter on the death of Madame Loyson, ending with the touching 
words: ‘‘ On ne pleure pas, on s’attend.’? Gambetta wished to have 
made him a Senator, and the list of those who on his death ex- 
pressed their sympathy with his family contains almost all the 
leaders of political and philanthropic progress in France. The 
concourse at his grave was unprecedented, and the ministers of 
all the religious denominations in Paris were present, from the 
strict Roman Catholics, the Greeks, and the Protestants to the 
believers in Mohamet. The funeral service was held in the ‘‘ Pro- 
“ testant cathedral ” of the Oratoire, and the remains were interred 
after cremation by the side of his wife at the cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise. à 

The work which has thus been touched upon has led to several 
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developments, both in the convictions and teaching of the man himą 
self, and in the sphere of his activity. These may be described 
under the heads of (1) The variety of the Subjects on which he , 
endeavoured to throw light, and of the persons to whom he ` 
addressed himself. (2) The attitude which he adopted towards the 
churches and other bodies which make up the Society of the present 
day. (3) The attempts of the Church of Rome to draw him back 
` within its fold. (4) His teaching on the fundamentals of religion, 
on Islam, and on ‘‘ the unknown God.” 

1. Although it was the conflict against the Vatican Council and 

its decrees which brought him most prominently before the public, 

it would be a great error to look upon him merely in his ecclesiastical 

relations. From the first his influence had been directed to the - 
wider spheres of human life, and the subjects of his Conférences ` 
embraced all the chief topics and events which attracted the 
` attention of serious men, In all these matters a two-fold object 
_is apparent; namely, first to clear the conception of the Supreme 

Power from ideas resulting from narrowness apd superstition ; 
and, secondly, to exhibit this conception as the master influence : 

“over the moral world and the right conduct of human life. 

. 2. As to the attitude of the Pare towards other bodies of 
Christians. On the one hand it must be confessed that his nature 
was not one which was easily malleable : the same toughness of con- 
viction which drove him to maintain his protest against the Vatican 

-decrees made it very difficult for him to join any other body of 
worshippers. Me was a Catholic priest who maintained the position 
into which he had.been baptised and ordained : but he kept up good 
relations with all bodies of Christians, and he cherished the well- 
known words of Joseph le Maistre, who hoped for a unity, in the 
establishment of which the Anglican Church would show the 
way; but this hope remains a hope, and nothing more. ` 
3: Nevertheless, an attempt was made to draw him back, to the 
‘Roman fold. Early in the year 1897, with the concurrence of 
Pope Leo XIII., the Prince Baldassare “Odescalchi, with the 
aid of several dignitaries at Rome, made a definite proposal: 
which, they thought, would obviate the difficulty of the 
Pére’s marriage. He would be treated as the clergy of the 


` ` Maronitic and the Uniat bodies in the East are treated; and he 


- would then be free, while his marriage was recognised, to officiate 
in all the Churches of the Roman obedience under the usual con- 
ditions. But, though every kind of personal consideration was 
shown to him, and the attempt was honest and genuine, the Decree 
of Infallibility remained as a barrier, and on this subject the Pére 
„was inflexible. ! 

With the longing for the extension of the’ Kingdom of God 
which underlay all the Pére’s teaching, he went to Algeria in 1895, 
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and extended his journey to Egypt, Jerusalem, and Greece; and 
‘again in 1901 he made a journey to Constantinople, to Athens, and 
to Jerusalem.* He was well received in each place, and his Con- 
férences werewellreported. At Athens the King and Queen attended, 
and gave him many tokens of their sympathy. Madame Loyson 
accompanied her husband in all these expeditions, and endeavoured 
to draw together those whose condition created the greatest difficulty 
in the path of union by founding the ‘‘ Alliance of Women of the 
“ East and of the West.” 

4. It would be impossible to compress within the compass*of a 
single article the vast developments which are given in the Con- 
férences and letters of Père Hyacinthe to the views which he first 
announced on quitting the Roman Church. There are two which 
perhaps bring them out most fully ; namely (1), the addresses whizh 
he gave to the newly-formed ‘“ Union of Liberal Christians and 
“ religiously-minded Freethinkers,” to which may be added the 
discussion given in Berlin, in 1910, in closingethe “ International 
“ Congress of Liberal Christianity and of Religious Progress,” 
which was attefded by the chief léaders of religious thought in 
Germany; and the Testament, which was written in his sixty- 
seventh year (1893). We may take a few portions of the latter, 
though first in time, as expressing his final message to the world. 
These have been translated and abbreviated :— 


(1) I have never denied Catholicism, nor answered the anathemas 
of which I have been the object. I have hoped against hope, though 
the darkness seems to thicken, and I have to cry with the prophet, 
‘“ Watchman ! what of the night? ’’ (2) Let ue look to the future. 
‘Woe to the Churches which, like Lot’s wife, look backwards. 

: (3) We must hold fast to the Biblical origins of our religion ; but 
their revelation is not the only one. God did not leave the nations 
without a witness for Him. The Christianity of the future will 
mark the value which each system has" had in the preparatio 
evangelica, as it was called by the Fathers. (4) Science also is a 
divine revelation. It has an affinity with Christianity, which will 
disclose itself in the future according to the presentiment of Joseph 
Le Maistre. (5) We must not dwell upon an everlasting doom, 
either in this world or the next ; the gates will open, as the Master 
taught, through a sincere conversion, even to the worst of sinners, 
and the Kingdom of God be established. (6) The Christians of 
the future will reconcile the various elements of human life which 
seem now to be divided: nature with grace, work with prayer, 
the needs of the body with those of the soul, labour with capital ; 
and the power which will reconcile them is a true, united, and 
reformed Christianity. 


It has been suggested to the writer of this article that it would 
be desirable to give some specimens of the Pére’s more intimate 
utterances. Among many letters which he has received from the 
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Pére three have been selected as showing his faith, his family 
relations, and his friendship. They are appended below. : 


W. H. ‘FREMANTLE. . 


1. On the death of Madame Loyson. ‘To the Dean of Ripon :— 


Paris, Rue du Bac, le trois Février, 1910. 


Mon cher ami,—I! y a aujour d’hui deux mois qu’elle nous a 

quittés et mon accablement est presque le méme, au physique 

*comme au moral. Je ne m’attendais pas à un tel coup car jusqu’à 
- Ja fin les médecins m’avaient trompé, ou s’étaient trompés. 

Elle est morte doucement, sans grandes souffrances et sans aucun 
effroi. Elle était prête par toute sa vie de dévouement, et, si je ne 
craignais pas d’employer un mot dont on a beaucoup abusé, je dirais 
sa vie de sainteté. J’ai vécu près de quarante ans à ses côtés, et 
je ne lai pas seulement aimée, mais admirée et vénérée. 

Je n’écris plus ; j’ai chargé mon fils de ma correspondance. J’ai 
seulement voulu vous tracer ces lignes, et je vous parlerai d’elle 
et de moi un peu plus longuement quand j’en aurai la force. 

Mon cher Raul et sa famille m’entourent d’une tendresse et d’une 
solicitude qui me consoleraient si je pouvais 1’étré. 

Il faut pourtant que je me relève, comme elle le voudrait, ou plutôt 
comme elle le veut dans-la région de la vie supérieure où je la vois. .- 
“ Dieu,” a dit Malebranche, “ est le lien des esprits comme Pespace 
“ est le lien des corps.” Il ne faut pas que les années qui me restent 
à vivre, quelque courtes et tristes qu’elles» puissent être, soient 
indignes d’elle et de Dieu, mais vaillantes et fructueuses. Si vous 
venez à Paris, n'oubliez pas de passer à ma porte toujours ouverte 
pour vous comme mon cœur, et, dans tous les cas, pensez & moi 


devant Digu. - 
HYACINTHE Loyson. 


i 
P.S.—J’ai reçu une belle lettre de l’ Archevêque de Cantorbéry. 


2. To the same gn a visit paid by the Dean to Paris in May, 


IQII :— . 
: Paris, le 10 Juillet, [or1. 

- Mon cher ami,—J’ai gardé un bien bon souvenir de nos entretiens 
du printemps. Je ne vous ai pas donné signe de vie depuis lors par 
suite de fatigues particulières qu’il serait fastidieux d’écrire, et 
par des causes plus générales le ‘‘ pondus diei et æstus ” comme dit 
quelque part l’Evangile, et l’orage toujours grondant de la vie de 
Paris, & laquelle je ne me méle pas mais que j'entends sans cesse 
autour de moi. 

Je me console par la pensée que nous serons bientôt à la cam- 
pagne, sur les bords du lac de Genève et vis-à-vis le Mont Blanc. 
‘ O rus, quando te aspiciam ! ”” ; 

C’est là sans doute que j’écrirai cette lettre dont je vous ai parlé, 
à mes généreux bienfaiteurs d’Angleterre,* amis connus et inconnus 


* The allusion is to the purchase of an annuity by friends in England in 1893 
to prevent the Pére and Mde. Loyson from falling into distress in their later years. 
The letter was never written as designed; but, a few days before his death, the 

` Père’s son, M. Paul Loyson, wrote at his dictation the lines which are given below. 
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qui m’ont aidé à franchir les défilés d’une vie quelquefois bien difa- 
* cile. Je leur suis profondément reconnaissant, et c’est par vous, mon 
cher ami, auteur premier de ce grand bienfait, que je désire leur 
exprimer ma gratitude. : 

J’ ai envoyé une lettre de sympathie au Congrés des Races, qui 
est au moment de se tenir à Londres. Ma lettre était accompagnée 
du livre de ma chère femme sur Jérusalem et les terres de 1’Islam. 
On m’a dit du bien de ce Congrés, qui me semble rentrer dans les 
idées que je partageais avec elle sur le rapprochement des peuples 
et des religions, et sur la préparation de l'Unité future du genre 
humain. 

Vous avez connu et apprécié ma chére femme, mais vous ne 
Pavez pas vue d’assez près pour connaitre tout ce que j’ai possédé 
en elle pendant prés de quarante ans sans que je comprisse entière- 
ment moi-même l’étendue de mon bonheur. Je le comprends aujour 
d’hui par l'étendue de ma désolation. J’ai toujours cru très ferm-e- 
ment à V’immortalité personelle des âmes, et je nourris comme 
une consolation suprême la pensée que nous nous retrouverons in 
jour dans la société plus parfaite de nos ames entre elles et avec Dieu. 


O quando lucesiet tuus 
Qui nescit occasum dies? "A 
* O quando sancta se dabit 
Quæ nescit hostem patria? 
Hymne de l’ ancienne liturgie de Paris. 


Tout passe, et, comme vous me lécriviez dans de simples et pro- 
fondes paroles qui me sont restées présentes, ‘‘ ce qui demeure c’est 
“ Dieu, Pâme et Pamour.” 


3. Written five days before his death, to be sent fo each of his 
English friends :— 


110, Rue du Bac, Paris, February 4th, 1912. 


My dear English Friend,—From my bed where I lie in severe 
sickness, I wish to convey to you personally the message of 
Christian brotherhood and human gratitude®with which I have 
already charged my dear old friend, Dean Fremantle. 

I am about to enter the eighty-sixth year of my life, and scon 
into the permanent glory of my God. 

I have done for my countrymen to the best of my abilities. Ead 
I been born an Englishman, perhaps my work would have yielded 
more fruit for the same cause, that of liberty unsevered from faith : 
fides querens intellectum. 

Whatever I may have achieved, I wish to say, upon the eve of 
my life, that the material means thereof have been granted me 
thanks to your generous help. 

I dictate these lines to my son, and being at the time incapable 


of holding the pen, I ask him to sign this letter to you in my 
name. 


(Signed) For my father, 


PAUL HYACINTHE Loyson. 


‘THE GOTHIC IDEAL. ° 


VERY coherent architectural style is animated by an intelli- 
` gence which is separate from the architecture in that we can 
`> imagine it taking other forms and engaged in quite different pur- ` 
poses. The architecture portrays for us ‘the mind of its age and- 
race, and having attained that introduction we can recognise the 
` mind’s action in other directions. Everyone who is familiar with 
the general design of a Doric temple will notice how such a 
structure, in the perfection of its unity and lucidity, explains or 
illustrates for us the Greek mind. It is an introduction, perhaps the 
‘most convincing ¢here is because presented in visible shape and 
proportions, to the habit and character of Greek thought. But 
that point of view accepted, it is easy to apply the clue elsewhere. 
“A few days ago I was at a performance of Edipus Rex at Covent 
Garden, and whatever may be thought of the translation and acting 
of the play, on which points, I believe, opinions are divided, it is 
impossible to recognise certain surviving quglities in the drama— . 
its stern suppression of irrelevancies and the perfect unity of its 
. plan—without accepting it as a true manifestation of the triumph _ 
of the Doric spirit. Realise what the temple means, and you can . 
call the play Doric. The recognition of the ‘identity is made 
possible by an acceptance of the human character of architecture. 
So long as we think of architecture, so long as we think of the Doric 
temple, asacollection of structural features only, distinguished from 
other styles by the*form of its columns, capitals, cornices, or archi- 
traves, the interest atid significance of which begin and end in those 
features—so long as we thus think of it we never can derive from the 
building any human clue of general application. It is only when 
we permit the structure to appeal to us as the embodiment of a 
human temperament and the interpreter of a mental point of view, 
that the hints derived from it can be applied to other creations of 
similar origin. 
- It. appears,- therefore, that there are two distinct methods of 
_ estimating a great architectural style. The first, which is the 
. method in vogue with professional architects, and which indeed 
“may be said at the present time to be the only method generally 
adopted, is to concentrate attention on, and confine it to, the 
` peculiarities of a group of buildings, to analyse the forms em- 
ployed, their derivation, combination, and development, .and to 
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assure the reader that the essence of the style and its animating 
principle are to be sought in the structure itself, which, by a process 
of inevitable evolution, has taken the shape we see. The second 
method is to treat the structural features of a given style as outward 
and visible manifestations of certain racial or national charac- 
teristics—that is to say, living and human characteristics; the chief 
value and chief interest of such features consisting in the light they 
throw upon those human attributes and the vivid portraiture of 
them which they reproduce. It is also apparent that of these two 
methods, the first, since it begins and ends in professional ånd 
technical considerations, must address itself chiefly to architects, 
whereas the second, illustrative as it is of human nature, may hop2 
to appeal to all those whose interest and sympathy respond to the 
human drama in all ages. It is a common complaint of architects 
themselves in these days that the general public have come to 
regard the subject of architecture with disheartening indifference. 
From the way in which it is treated in the booke devoted to it, it 
does not seem very wonderful that this should be So. 
` I would ask the reader to glance for a moment at our own 
favourite and most characteristic Gothic style of architecture from 
what I have called the second standpoint. Gothic architecture is 
usually supposed to consist of various structural peculiarities, such 
as the clustered column, the pointed arch, the continuous lines 
rising vertically from floor to roof, and other such traits. As a 
matter of fact, however, these may all be exhausted without by any 
means exhausting the significance of the word Gothic; nay, without 
really attaining to what is most profoundly significant in it at all. 
The idea of Gothic is not a matter of structural f@itures. It need 
not restrict its operations to any given arrangement of stones, but 
may dispose them in many ways and yet retain its own Gothic 
character. Moreover, during the centuries whefi it manifested its 
power, its action was not confined to architecture, but was extended 
to every ‘kind of art and craft. Ironwork and carpentry, weaving, 
tapestry, embroidery, enamel-work, ivories, furniture-making, 
illuminating, the crafts of armourers, bonnet-makers, glovers, and 
a host of others, were just as Gothic in character as the building art. 
Gothic, if we would grasp the full meaning of the term and realise, 
not its application only to the medizval age, but also the stern 
admonishment it contains for a time like the present, must be 
divined as a thing of life and labour, an impulse which, since it 
operates first in the heart and mind of man, must take effect upon 
all that he does, and must mark his handiwork, as we know that 
all medizeval handiwork is marked, by a profound similarity of 
character and sentiment. 
The Gothic ideal may be stated in a sentence, though it is not 
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to be exhausted by much thought. It consisted in that theory 
of free labour, the chief condition of which was that the control ahd 
direction of every craft should be in the hands of it own craftsmen, 
and that not only as regards the supervision of its members, but ` 
as regards also the quality of the work accomplished and the 
‘standard of excellence to be maintained. This curious provision, 
for curious it has come to be, that, out of the first primitive factors 
of the raw material and the labour that manipulates it, shall arise . 
the right to guide and judge that kind of work in all that it accom- 
plishes, may be called the inward spirit of Gothic. This animates 
alike all Gothic achievements, however diverse in appearance. We 
will endeavour in a minute to trace the rise of the theory ; but in the 
first place, let us, if we can, distinguish its character a little more 
clearly, and particularly the points in which it differs from 
subsequent theories of labour. l 

We may figure all creative work quite simply to ourselves in this 
way: At one eng, the root end, we have the raw material—stone, 
wood, iron, cloth, skin, ivory, or whatever it may be; at the other 
end, we have the destined use of the material—a’ church, a chair, a 
kettle, a doublet, a book-cover, a crucifix, and other objects de- 
signed to meet the requirements of mankind. Between the two 
comes the artisan or craftsman, whose important function it is to 
adapt the raw material to the intended purpose. Strictly speaking, 
this trio—the material, the use it is to be put to, and the hands 
_ which are to adapt it to that use—is complete in itself. It isa going 
concern, but, it is not often left to go by itself. Outside influences 
commonly intervene which hamper its smooth working and distract 
its operations by the introduction of all kinds of extraneous motives. 
These outside influences, very diverse in character, all centre in the 
buyer of the completed goods. The church, the chair, the book, 
the crucifix, are ordered before being made, or bought after they 
are made. In either case those whose money pays for them expect 
a say in their form and fashion. Thus there is introduced a factor 
which necessarily often throws the whole process of production out 
of gear. The malign influence of the new arrival consists in its 
being unrelated to the material. The buyer’s eye is fixed wholly 
on the completed object which he considers entirely in relation to 
his own benefit or convenience, and not at all in relation to the 
substance out of which it is made. The effect of this is quickly 
apparent. It always seems as if any work, carried out in complete 
accord with the nature of its material, were in some way a realisation 
of the desires and ambitions latent in that material itself. Must 
not wood and iron and stone long to be used in accordance with 
_ their nature, and in such ways as will exhibit their powers and 
capacities? But if so, does it not stand to geason that those who 
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n best help this desire to fulfilment will be they whose life’s 
labour brings them in hourly contact with the stibstance in ques- 
tion? Who but the smith can voice the latent possibilities in iron ? 
Who but the carpenter can voice those latent in wood? It is in this 
sense that the craftsman stands, as we said, between the material 
and the completed work, so that he is able to help the material to 
its destined end; whereas the customer, or buyer, on the contrary, 
is cut off from that connection and, while exercising a powerful 
influence on the result arrived at, is out of touch and out of sym- 
pathy with the means by which it is to be achieved. 

Now, it is no doubt the case that in all ages there has been a 
certain intermingling of. these factors. The capacity of th2 
material has always had to be more or less considered, and the 
influence of the customer, with his personal ideas of what is 
requisite and fitting, has also constantly been taken into account. 
But, though both may always be more or less present; usually one 
or other is the dominating influence, and by its predominance 
decides the charagter of the art of that epoch. The marks whica 
these rival influences set upon art are unmistakable. Customers’ 
art—that is, art designed to suit a fashion or the taste perhaps of the 
aristocracy of the day—is invariably distinguished by a tendency in 
the first place to draw all its inspirations and ideas in regard to 
plan, design, and form from foreign sources, and a tendency, in 
the second place, to employ material in ways which rather violate 
its nature than exhibit its capacity. If the reader will observe the 
changes in building which took place during and after the rise of 
the Renaissance in England, he will observe the operation of these 
motives. He will see structural ideas of entirely foreign origin 
embodied in their appropriate features of architrave, frieze, and 
cornice, together with their own peculiar assertment of classic 
ornament, incomprehensible of course to the British public, every- 
where supplanting the earlier principles of native growth; the 
change being obviously due to the fact that the control of art is 
passing out of the hands of those bodies of craftsmen who, stand- 
ing betwixt the material and its use, are simply concerned in tke 
adaptation of one to the other, and is being transferred to a 
class, not of workers at all, but of travellers, courtiers, scholars, 
men perhaps of refined taste and some culture and much curiosity, 
but men certainly who have passed no apprenticeship to wood, 
iron, or stone, who have laboured in no raw material, nor identified 
their own senses of touch and sight, and even their own mental 
instincts and impulses, with the properties of such material, but, 
on the contrary, derive their notions of fitness from external obser- 
vation, and from a train of associations which has nothing to co 
with craftsmanship itself. This change, marking, as it does, the 
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collapse of the craftsman as designer and originator, signalises 
also the severance of the link between the mategial and its use. 
There follows immediately that second tendency of which I spoke, 
and which we are all so familiar with in Renaissance architecture, 
the tendency to violate the very nature of structural forms and prin- 
ciples, to muddle together arches and architrave, to stick sham 
pediments in where they are not wanted; to load columns with frag- 
ments of classic entablature. This misuse of structural forms soon ° 
becomes a habit. It infects all branches of craftsmanship, and by 
and by we find all kinds of tricks and hypocrisies—the painting 
of deal to look like oak, the making of tin to look like silver, of 
‘stone to look like marble, and linen to look like silk—prevalent in 
industrial life. The universal practice of deception is due to the 
same cause. So long as the craftsman mounted guard over the 
material it was sure of being able to vindicate its own claims. It 
had a brain-of its own, a skill of its own, hands of its own. In the 
process of transmutation to the required uses it was in a position 
to maintain its‘own rights and insist that its owp innate capacities 
should receive full consideration. When a class arose of buyers 
inspired by alien ideals, and wealthy enough and powerful enough 
_ to impose them upon labour, the authority of the craftsman and 
-the dignity of the material collapsed together. 

‘ Such, then, is the trend of art as soon as it falls under the control 
of a non-working class. Its characteristics while the workers main- 
tain control of it are equally plain and obvious. Anyone who has 
studied medieval art will know what we mean when we say that this 
art, in all its multitude of manifestations, seems to be carried out by 
the material itself. It is distinguished by an extraordinary flexi- 
bility and originality ; it is bold in its ideas, daring in its expedients, 
full of resource,eand loving to create difficulties for the sheer 
pleasure of surmounting them. But in spite of all this boldness 
and this infinitely various activity, there is never any breaking or 
even straining of the bond between use and material. On. the 
contrary, you would say that the boldest and most daring feats were 
those the material itself most delighted in, for they seem so much 
in accordance with its own nature as not to be of foreign origin, 
but rather to emanate from within, as if, like the prancing of a 
mettlésome steed, they sprang from a self-conscious vigour and 
audacity. Architecture, under this incentive, could leap upward 
as a fountain leaps to the sky. Never were such structural feats 
ever performed as by those clustering, soaring lines, and the lofty 
ue which, like Milton’s fearful spirits, 


“ Join their dread encounter in mid air.” 


Yet no one, standing in the midst of this wonderfully animated 
architecture, and seeing how its energy and action are translated 
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with palpable delight into the structural forms of the building, can 
fail to feel that even the most reckless of these structural exploits 
are undertaken With more than the consent, rather with the spon- 
taneous and delighted co-operation, of the very stone and mortar 
of the building. It is with so evident a zest that the clustering 
ribs take flight upon their upward course, and with so vivid a con- 
sciousness of their task that the buttresses and flying buttresses 
. exert themselves to withstand the thrusts of the aisle and nave vaults 
—in short, the scheme and purpose of the whole edifice is laid bare 
to the eye with such a gusto, and the action and appropriate 
participation of every feature in the structural plan is rendered so 
legible—that to act thus seems the realisation of each stone’s desire. 
Such secret ambitions slept even in the dumb quarry. Whatever 
else Gothic architecture may mean or be, whatever national 
emotions it may express, and whatever spiritual aspirations it may 
embody, no one, I am sure, will deny that it is, in the first instance, 
a very signal example of the manipulation of butlding material in 
accordance with the laws of its own nature. x 

And it is because it is this that it justifies its name of Gothic. 
It is but one example of the working of the Gothic spirit. Every 
other art and craft—nay, all kinds of human activity and all popular 
usages and beliefs—are further examples of it. The Gothic spir-t 
is the spirit of the age, animating all the products, little or great, 
of theage. But architecture is the all-embracing, all-including arz. 
The nation contributes to it. It is the summary of the account in 
which all other activities are items. Hence it has come to te 
spokesman, as it were, for all the arts, and it is to it that our 
thoughts turn when we'use the word Gothic. Nev®rtheless, if now 
we turn to it, bearing in mind the distinction we have just been 
discussing—the distinction, between art forms elaborated by 
artisans who are indifferent to and ignorant of their meaning and 
purpose, and who merely carry on the work in obedience to the 
demands of influential patrons, and art forms designed by crafts- 
men who are in touch with their material on the one hand and its 
destined uses on the other—if, I say, we turn to Gothic with this 
distinction in mind, we shall easily perceive that what we really 
mean by the word is not pointed arches or flying buttresses, or 
any other external and accidental features of the style, but just 
that inspiration of vital craftsmanship of which we have spoken. 
This is the incommunicable, the inimitable trait. Gothic does not 
consist in forms. It is easy—and the thing has often been done— 
to reproduce all Gothic forms in their due sequence and combina- 
tion—without reproducing Gothic itself at all.- How many scores 
of churches in and around London, erected during the Gothic 
revival period when ,Ruskin’s eloquence dominated the arts, and 
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Tennyson’s Idylls were read quite seriously by grown-up people, 
have proved thie melancholy truth? Is there anything mofe 
dismal, more utterly depressing, than a modern Gothic interior, 
composed though it is of studiously correct details; with every 
arch of the right shape, and every moulding of the proper outline ? 
What is the matter with it? The forms are there but not the 
spirit ; and the reason it palls and wearies is that in Gothic the forms 
are nothing and the spirit everything. These stones are all cut 
mechanically, these mouldings and arches are all automatically 
accurate. Every slightest detail is pre-arranged by the architect 
in command, and all the artisan has to do is to turn himself as near 
as he can into a machine in the carrying-out of his instructions. 
The bond between material and craftsman is broken. The former 
no longer finds in the latter its own means of animated expression. 
With that gone all goes. Keep-the bond intact and the form may 
‘be what you, will, yet still retain the Gothic character. But break 
the bond and, though you imitate every cusp and crocket of the 
original, nothing of genuine Gothic will you preserve. So entirely 
does the reality of Gothic consist in the spirit in which itis 
wrought; in other words, so entirely does it consist in the preserva- 
tion of the quality of vital craftsmanship. 
It is well, I think, to make this clear because of the perplexity 
‘which seems hitherto to have reigned on the subject. It was the 
weakness of the revivalist movement championed by Morris and 
Ruskin, that it insisted so zealously on the literal revival of forms. 
Its efforts were directed largely to the imitation of medizval arts 
and edifices, so much so that the success of the whole movement 
seemed to hang®* on its success as an imitative fashion. Conse- 
quently when the fashion palled and people grew sick of sham 
Gothic designs and gimcracks, the entire adventure, considered ‘as 
an effort of liberafism, was discredited. Let us beware of falling 
again into that error. à 
Let us put on one side all the externals of the style and con- 
centrate our attention on its inward theory and meaning. What 
is the importance of that theory, what its bearing upon life? The 
theory is that the artisan and craftsman, or to put it in one word, 
that labour, is to act as the conscious and active medium between 
material and the uses it is to be put to. Labour is to be the agent 
of the transformation, to determine its methods, to indicate its 
aims, to control its development. Now let me ask the reader to 
_ distinguish, in their merely human capacity, between this Gothic 
theory of labour and the later, and what has since come to be the 
usually accepted, theory. What is the difference between a labour 
which commands and controls its material and a labour which, 
aspiring to no initiative of its own, submits passively to the control 
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of a superior will? The difference simply is that the former is free 
en and the Jatter slave labour. That, put bluntly and crudely, 
isthe distinction. The labour that controls is free; the labour that 
is controlled is bond. There are, as I have said, infinite blendings 
of the two systems; nor perhaps is there any work of which it can 
be said that it is the creation entirely of one or entirely of the 
other. But we are here considering the two as principles, and 
considered as such they are. wholly distinct and opposed to eaca 
other. In days like these, days of strong democratic vitality, but 
equally strong industrial discontent and unhappiness, we may 
well find in the Gothic ideal, rightly understood, certain clues and 
indications which may serve as guides. One point will strike the 
reader at once. We have been talking of free labour and slave 
labour, not of freemen and slaves; as if labour were in itself of a 
free or slavish character. Yet I doubt if such a distinction is now 
thought possible. When we speak to-day of free labour we think, not 
of the labour itself, but of the conditions under wHich it is done. We 
think of whether or not the worker undertakes it by free contract, 
what hours he is "occupied upon it, and what pay he receives for 
doing it; and if all these questions are answered to our liking, we 
consider the work itself to have been estimated and approved. Yet 
these are considerations which do not in any way affect the nature 
of the work itself. Whether I enter on the work willingly, how 
long I continue at the work, how much money I get for the wors, 
are not properties by which the work, as work, can be described. 
All these are human considerations, emanating not from the work, 
but from the workman. They have their own very great 
importance. They indicate the personal conditiéns under which 
free men should live and labour. Yet do not let them obscure for 
us the work’s share of the contract. Do not let us forget that a 
man may be to all outward appearance free, and yet that the work 
he is doing may be slave-work. We have but to look around to see 
that such is the case. Consider the lot of the British workman to- 
day. He is enfranchised, he is represented in Parliament, and 
under the laws of his country he is united with his fellows in 
powerful and wealthy trades unions capable of doing battle on 
equal terms with any combinations of employers and capitalists. 
His hours, his wages, and all his privileges as a workman ere 
jealously safeguarded. He is the essence of independence, bowing 
the knee to no one, owning no superiors—fully, in the political 
sense of the word, free. 

Has the reader ever watched the bands of these politically free 
workmen issuing at knocking-off time from the gates of some 
factory? It scarcely appears from their mien and gait and the 
expression of theirefaces that their freedom is an unmitigated 
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success. You expect, from the presence and influence of freedom,’ 
a crowd of men of strong vitality, walking confidently, with heads 
up, frank eyes, and ready laugh. You see a straggling and 
depressed crew slouching along with hands in pockets and humped 
shoulders, talking little, and that little in the jibing tone of dis- - 
contented men, looking mostly on the ground and rarely laughing. 
Go in, some time, and see'them at their work, the automatic work 
of the machine ‘‘ hand,” who, or rather which, has become so much 
a part of his machine as hardly to be distinguishable from it. He 
goes about his job with a sort of callous indifference. It has no 
claims upon him, no merits in his eyes. He is subdued to it, has 
become used to it, and so plods on at it. Butin his soul he hates it. 
Necessity is his sole incentive. For a certain sum of money he 
will doom himself to the daily treadmill; but as for interest in his 
work, as for. love of his work, why should he feel any such 
emotions? What faculties in himself does the work engage which 
can make any such response? He is right to hate it. It is said 
that Orientals nrake the most perfect factory hands in the world. 
They should do so, for they have not the instinct of freedom. They 
are torn by no awful discrepancy between what they are and what 
they do. To tend a crank or lever for ten hours is an occupation 
which chimes not amiss with their philosophy of life, and so leaves 
no ill effects behind it. But it leaves ill effects on the Englishman. 
It leaves the effects we just now noted in the crowd coming from 
work. The slouching gait, the air of lassitude and indifference are 
put there by the day’s work. The curse upon these people’s lives 
is that they are free men doing slaves’ labour. That is the point to 
realise. They are fond of tinkering at their own end of the problem, 
shortening hours or increasing wages, or what not, thinking that 
the ills they feel must lie in this quarter, and no doubt the impulse is 
a natural one. You cannot have too little of a bad thing. If the work 
is accursed, shall they not at least diminish it to the least possible 
compass, and exact for the detested thing the last farthing of 
remuneration ? ` And yet must not workmen work, and do what they 
will must not their lives be coloured by the quality of their work ? 
Their remedies are vain because they are not directed to the real 
seat of the malady. The root of the mischief is not in the hours or 
the pay, but in the work itself. I have sometimes wondered whether 
it would be for a man’s greater happiness that he should be free in 
himself, but engaged on slave-labour; or himself a bondsman 
driven daily to his work and kept at it at his master’s pleasure, 
yet finding in the actual work a free man’s occupation and resource. 
However that may be, it is, I think, certain that no man, whose 
- thoughts and ideas tend constantly to liberty, and who in politics 
and the conduct of life has enforced liberty, cam engage habitually 
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ig a kind of work which is the negation of all freedom of thought 
aha all freedom of self-expression without being more or less 
miserable in consequence. The conflict and discrepancy between 
what he is and what he does, between the thoughts and aspirations 
which are vaguely. but perpetually inclining him to a fuller 
realisation of liberty, and his daily toil which is as perpetually 
dragging him down to slavery and indifference, must and do 
cripple his existence. England to-day is miserable, and of all the 
causes which might be alleged as contributing to her unhappiness, 
there is probably none more deep-seated or that has eaten further 
into life than the sense of effort and puzzled failure which haunts 
men whose free aspirations are daily thwarted by the very nature 
of their own daily toil. Of all races of which record remains, our 
own race, the Gothic race, is that which can least well support the 
conditions of labour it has now to endure; for in its case the dis- 
crepancy between life and labour is greatest. In proportion as the 
instinct for freedom is vital, the misery of the bondage to labour 
increases. That instinct is strongest in the Gothicerace, less strong 
in the Latin, non-existent among the Chinese. And just as the 
unfree Eastern races have in their art—in their temples, their 
pyramids, and the perpetuated forms of their sculpture—brought 
the automatic principle to perfection and founded, as it were, an 
zesthetic system on the suppression of the individual will, so the 
great Western races which have made of liberty their chosen ideal 
have, in the altogether original and singular art which goes by their 
name, given a full exposition as it were of the principie of liberty, 
and founded an esthetic system on that. 

The points, therefore, that I would impress on the reader’s notice 
arg, first, the originality of Gothic art—due to the fact that it stands 
for a principle in human nature never yet embraced as a racial ideal, 
and therefore never turned into an artistic inspiration; and, 
secondly, the intimate, indissoluble alliance between this art and 
the spirit of our own people. It will, I believe, be felt by almost 
everyone that the mission of the Gothic people was to re-inspire a 
world sinking into political servitude and routine with the idea of 
liberty of thought and action. The conflict between the Goths 
and the Empire is the biggest instance on record of a conflict which 
always and everywhere is being waged to some extent or other. 
They stand, those two, for two fundamental instincts in human 
nature—the instinct which would make man himself the controller 
and architect of his own circumstances, and the instinct which 
would control man by the mechanism of custom and precedent. 
Liberty is the watchword of one party, law and order of the other. 
They have fought under many names—we call them Liberal and 
Conservative nowadays—but the difference between them never 
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shifts or varies, and is manifested not only in their profound 
_ antagonism to eash other, but in all that they produce and creat, 
and especially is this difference seen in those great works of art 
which are typical of the genius and character of either party. In 
the present case the issue ‘of the contest was decisive. The liberals, 
that is the Goths, vanquished. In the ravaging and pillaging 
which followed, in the disruption of an ancient constitution, in the 
social anarchy and chaos which everywhere replaced the old routine, 
is to be found the usual justification for all the abuse which the 
enemies of liberty have ever showered upon its champions. 
Nevertheless, the keen, stinging sap of life was set flowing, and 
out of the chaos there emerged in due time a reconstructed society 
` with usages of its own, with a body of well-defined and vigorous 
spiritual and political ideals of its‘own; in short, with distinct 
lineaments such as we associate with a recognisable individuality. 
Asa human figure crawls to shore out of stormy water, so medizval 
society emerges, 4 distinct organism, out of the anarchy of the 
Dark Ages. It is the characteristic thing, the at last definite form 
which all those centuries of barbaric tumult and confusion have 
`~ given birth to. And it is definite and organic because it embodies 
the racial ideal. Medizeval society is ordered and quickened by its 
expressed determination to translate the ideal of liberty into a rule 
of life. It is the moment of the birth of liberalism, or liberty con- 
ceived as a bond of social unity. 

This—no one can doubt it—this emergence of a blind racial 
impulse into a rule of ordered life, is the keynote of that age. The 
style of art which immediately ensued was inspired in every line 
and motive by thé spirit which dominated life. At this moment life 
and art were one. The latter was the echo of the former. Their 
union gives to medizeval society that aspect of robust and national 
completeness which po other epoch quite attains. It would be 
interesting to trace the means by which this union was effected, 
and the steps whereby the spirit of Liberty, triumphant politically, 
asserted its rights in the field of labour. It would be interesting, 
too, to distinguish by what degrees these rights were relaxed and 
finally lost, together with the immediate effect of that loss upon 
every branch of art and craftsmanship. I hope to return to this 
branch of the subject at a future date. Yet such an inquiry would 
but serve to emphasise a conclusion already indicated, namely, that 
for this race of ours, pledged to liberty as it is, there is no 
choice or alternative but to adjust the terms of labour to that 
ideal. Work we must do; free we must be. Unless the two 
can be reconciled, one will destroy the other. I hope the 
reader will not take this as an abstract theory. It is a matter 
of stern reality. Liberty and labour here in England are at 


this very moment locked together in a death struggle which 
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only the final victory of one or other will conclude. A generation 
of two will probably see the issue decided. Either the spirit of 
liberty will prevail, and we shall see a revival of democratic art; or 
the routine of labour will prevail, in which case the objects now 
worked for—high wages, short hours, and material ease—will 
eclipse all other ideals, and the national character will enter 
its decadence. The danger is in sight. One has but to 
examine a few election addresses and hustings speeches 19 
observe. the assiduity with which the average politician already 
appeals to the shallow and selfish instincts of mere greed ånd 
cupidity. That ‘‘ the lower classes care for nothing that does not 
“touch their pockets ” is with many a self-evident proposition. It 
is a false saying, and a sure sign of shallowness in the sayer; but 
it has this surface justification, that the average workman himsel:, 
working for mean ends only, has, at least superficially and as fer 
as his own consciousness of his motives goes, come to think of 
them as the only things worth attaining. Nevertheless, under this 
sordid crust there still lurks—I speak out of some experience of 
political audiencés—a profound, inarticulate sympathy with the 
old national ideals of liberty and independence. But already you 
have to probe for it, and if present labour conditions prevail for 
another couple of generations, it may be you will probe in vain. 

The struggle is a deadly reality. I cannot here indicate its many 
aspects. Though the conditions of servile labour seem established, 
yet they are probably less secure than they were. Throughout the 
country, but particularly in the North, a contrary movemert, 
operating through a thousand channels and known vaguely as the 
revival of craftsmanship, is steadily progressing if towns, in much 
the same tentative, uncertain fashion as the corresponding land- 
movement in country districts. In men working as free craftsmen in 
towns and men working their own holdings in lahd, the object is the 
same: it is to recover what has been lost in freedom of occupation, 
to span the fatal gap that has intervened between what we are and 
what we do, and to reconcile, if we may, the daily toil which is 
the main part of our lives with that innate instinct for liberty which 
lies deepest in the national character. We must all under some of its 
aspects be familiar with this struggle which is going on around us. 
My object in these pages is to show by a few indications how 
deep that struggle goes into our history. Liberty is never 
established. We are not, and we never have been, a free people. 
But we have constantly struggled, and we are still struggling, to 
be free. What history in regard to that struggle has to teach us 
is the realisation of the intimate affinity which has always existed 
and must, as regards our race, always exist between the idea of 
liberty and conditiogs of free labour. 

LISLE Marcu PHILLIPPS. 


HUNGARY AND THE SOUTHERN SLAVS. j 


OR the past nine years Hungary has been the scene of repeated . 
° political crises, varying, it is true, in extent and in acuteness, 
but all forming part of that wider movement which has aptly been 
described as ‘‘ the Crisis of Dualism °—the inevitable crisis ‘to 
which an unworkable system has gradually led. ‘The resignation 
of Count Khuen-Hédervary’s Cabinet in April, 1912, marks a 
fresh stage in the crisis; and the armed truce, by which it has 
been followed, gives us time to reach a point of vantage from which 
we may survey the situation. The statesmen who established the 
‘Dual System in 3867 have long since been removed by death, and 
the venerable sovereign in whose service they worked alone sur- 
vives. That Francis Joseph should be loath to undo what he 
regards as his own handiwork, is as natural as that old age brings 
with it a reluctance to embark upon great political changes; but 
-he cannot be unaware that Dualism as a machine is only workable 
when one part of the mechanism is at a standstill. The original 
settlement, though bearing undoubted traces of historic evolution, 
was none the less in its essence a bargain for the division of spoils 
` between the two strongest among the twelve races of the Habsburg 
Monarchy.. The Germans and the Magyars secured for them- 
selves the hegemony in Austria and Hungary respectively, and by 
the grant of autonomy to the two next strongest races, the Poles 
and the Croats, made them their accomplices in holding down the 
remaining eight. That the Compromise was framed less in accord- 
ance with history and tradition than with the brutal logic of 
Realpolitik, is best shown by the arbitrary manner in which 
Bohemia’s historic claims were ignored in order that those of 
Hungary might be satisfied. In short, whatever theory we may 
accept regarding Hungary’s constitutional position, we must admit 
that it would hardly have been translated into practice but for a 
number of accidental circumstances, such as Beust’s policy of 
revenge, Francis Joseph’s preference for half-measures, and his 
wife’s Magyarophil leanings, the brilliant statesmanship of Francis 
Deák and other Magyar leaders, and a corresponding lack of 
statesmanship among the Austrian Germans and the Czechs. 
Be this as it may, the history of the past forty-four years shows 
the gradual decay of the Dual System—clogging wheels, broken- 
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down machinery, and a general slackening in the pace. The idea 
A underlay Dualism was an exact balance hetween two equal 
states ; but, par&doxical as it may seem, the practical working of the 
system demanded that one scale should always be high in the air. 
For the first twelve years the genius of Count Andrássy secured for 
Hungary a dominant influence on the joint counsels of the 
Monarchy, and that influence survived his withdrawal from office, 
owing to the handicap which thirty years of internal racial strife 
imposed upon Austria. The gradual collapse of the German 
hegemony in Austria before the onslaught of the Slavs fed, 
through a series of inadequate and makeshift reforms, to the intro- 
duction of Universal Suffrage in 1907. Needless to say, this 
measure did not prove to be the panacea which its many sanguine 
supporters had expected; but, however open to criticism the 
Austrian Reichsrat may still be, it is a live and growing organism, 
drawing its nourishment from popular sources. While it entered 
upon convalescence, the political ague from which if had so long 
suffered, was transferred to Hungary, whose, Parliament has 
remained impervious to all proposals of reform for over a genera- 
tion, and which to-day boasts the most illiberal franchise on the 
Continent. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the Parliament of Budapest is 
to-day less truly representative of the Hungarian nation than it was 
in 1848 or in 1867. That it in no way represents the non-Magyar 
races—who, on a basis of population, would hold 198 out of 413 
seats; but who, in actual fact, have been represented in the last 
four Parliaments by a tiny group of six, ten, twenty-five, and eight 
deputies respectively—is in some respects the léast of its imper- 
fections. For it does not even represent the purely Magyar 
population; neither the peasantry of the great plains nor the 
working classes of the towns have any spokesmen in Parliament, 
and their interests are entrusted to their chief economic rivals, 
the gréat landowners and the Jewish capitalists of Budapest. 
The fact that eighty constituencies contain fewer than 1,500 
electors, helps to explain why for many years past the Government 
of the day has invariably enjoyed absolute control of over a hundred 
seats, and has used them without scruple to satisfy the wants of 
time-servers and arrivistes. Asa rule, the ‘“ Mameluke ” class of 
deputy sits for constituencies where the population is mainly non- 
Magyar; and as they owe their election to Government pressure, 
sometimes of the most drastic kind, and are well aware that the 
introduction of ‘‘ clean elections ” would bring their political career 
to a speedy close, they tend to be extremely Chauvinist in feeling, 
and support any measure that aims at strengthening “ the Magyar 
“national state,” whether at the expense of other races of the 


country, or of the sister-State of Austria. The artificial basis upon 
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which Parliamentary life in Hungary rests,. was ‘strikingly 
illustrated at the.elections of 1906. The old Liberal Party, whigh 
had remained in power for a generation, disappeared completely 
from the scene, but its nominally Radical successor, the Coalition, 
found- even greater opportunities for a traffic in seats, and carried 
racial intolerance to still greater lengths; the ‘‘safe’’ con- 
stituencies passed over to the new majority, and not a few faces 
` among the ranks of the Coalition might have been recognised by 
those who knew the former Liberal deputies by sight. When the 
Coalition in its turn collapsed, the next Cabinet, under the skilful 
guidance of Count Khuen-Héderváry repeated the process; the 
“‘ safe’? seats passed under the contro! of the newly constituted 
Party of National Work, and a Premier who, in March, had been 
bombarded with missiles on the floor of the House, and who went 
to the country with but a single adherent in Parliament, returned 
in June with a majority of 255,.after employing election methods 
such as might puť Macedonia to shame. 

The circumstances under which the Coalition accepted afte, had | 
revealed the hollow foundations on which Hungarian Parliamen- 
tary life rests; and the three and a half years of their régime (April, 
1906, to December, 1909) made it abundantly clear that the various 
parties differed only in methods, not in aims and aspirations, 
whether they wrote “1848” or “1867” on their banners. A 
_clear proof of this fact was furnished by the events of 
March, 1912, when the entire House passed, and the Premier and 
his colleagueg accepted, a Kossuthist Resolution which aimed at 
‘restricting the military prerogatives of the Crown, and would have 
placed the levy of recruits at the mercy of Parliamentary obstruc- 
tion. One of the Hungarian leaders is reported to have recently 
warned his followers that they must endeavour to obtain what 
concessions they can, from the present sovereign, for none need be 
expected from his successor. Even if the story is an inyention, 
it accurately represents the tactics which for the past decade have 
been adopted by Hungarian statesmen of all parties in their rela- 
tions to the Crown. On the one hand we find the competition of 
parties in extorting concessions, on the other the scarcely veiled 
determination to exploit the fact that Francis Joseph has not many 
years to reign. In the ’seventies and eighties the Government 
was in the habit of encouraging the Opposition, within certain 
limits, as a convenient bogey which served to render Vienna and 
the Hofburg more amenable to Magyar demands; but gradually 
the Opposition outgrew such tutelage, and during the past decade 
obstruction has been a common feature of Hungarian Parlia- 
mentary life. There was a revival of the old policy of Gravamina, 
according to which the normal working of the legislature could 
not be ensured until a long array of grievances had been bought 
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off by substantial concessions on the part of the Crown. That the 
Jgint Army, has formed the chief object of assault is no mere 
abcident: for qdite apart from the question of force majeure, into 
which every trial of strength must ultimately resolve itself, the 
Magyars regard the Army as the most promising instrument in 
the cause of Magyarisation. They have a just perception of the 
fact that the non-Magyar races do not share their aspirations, and 
that independence can only be realised if the entire nation, without 
distinction of race, presents a united front to the outside world. 
What they fail to realise is that no progress towards such a goal 
is possible so long as one-half of the nation sets itself the hopeless 
task of absorbing the other half. The course of events since 1905 
has not unnaturally convinced the Crown of the futility of piece- 
meal military concessions as a solution of the Hungarian problem ; 
for the guarantees of peace proffered in return are totally worthless, 
since the opposition which they were designed to assuage rapid_y 
springs up in another quarter. For all its brave words, the Magyar 
oligarchy is really at the end of its resources. To all its differeat 
groups alike, con8titutional questions, the “rights of the nation” as 
against the prerogatives of the Crown, are as the breath of life; 
for they serve to divert public opinion from those far more urgeat 
problems of reform—electoral, administrative, economic, social— 
for which Hungary’sspresent rulers have no understanding. Any 
thorough reform of the franchise would inevitably undermine the 
position of the dominant caste, and incidentally would bring many 
political careers to an untimely end. It would open Parliament 
to whole classes and nationalities which have hitherto been care- 
fully excluded from public life; it would bring to*an end a system 
which is representative merely in name, and only maintains itself 
by official pressure and electoral corruption of the grossest kind. 
Unhappily, all political power is in the hands of men who in their 
anxiety to bolster up the obsolete system to which they owe their 
monopoly, do not scruple to trade upon Francis Joseph’s age and 
increasing lack of initiative. They believe, not without great show 
of reason, that no radical change is possible during the present 
reign, and they are amply justified in assuming that the present 
Hungarian Parliament will never be induced to pass an honest 
measure of electoral reform. Like a firm threatened with bank- 
ruptcy, their chief concern is to postpone as long as possible any 
appeal to the country, and if the day should come when this can 
no longer be avoided, they hope to cajole or delude the Crown into 
submitting to a repetition of the electoral scandals which gave the 
ruling caste a new lease of life in the summer of 1910. 

While the interng! situation in Hungary has become a per- 
manent source of danger to the Dual System, the adoption of some 
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remedial measures has been rendered imperative by complications 
from another quarter. The conflict between Hungary and Croatia, 
which with the dictatorship of Mr. Cuvaj has entered upon a ndw 
and acute phase, is leading steadily in the direction of anarchy 
throughout the Slavonic South. The suspension of the Croatian 
constitution has kindled intense excitement and unrest, not merely 
among the population of Croatia itself, but also among their 
kinsmen in Austria. The Croat Serb and Slovene deputies 
threaten obstruction in the Austrian Reichsrat; and though their f 
clfmour for intervention has remained unsatisfied, all parties and 
races vie with each other in condemnation of the Hungarian 
Government, and sympathy. with its victims in Croatia. This 
unwonted unanimity of feeling wrung from the Austrian Premier, . 
Count Stiirgk, a statement in Parliament which is without a 
parallel since the establishment of the Dual System. The intro- 
duction of absolutism in Croatia cannot, he argued, be a matter 
of indifferetice te Austria, since it directly affects not only her 
relations to her own Southern Slav subjects, but also the situation 
in Bosnia and the foreign policy of the Monarclry as a whole, at a 
critical period of Balkan history. He might have added that a 
solution of the- Southern Sfav question necessarily, involves a 
revision of the existing Dual System, which stereotypes the 
division of the Croato-Serb race into nine unnatural political units ;* 
and that while continued neglect might lead to dangerous ‘inter- 
national complications, a satisfactory solution would enable the 
Habsburg Monarchy to assume a dominant position in the Near 
East. , i i 
Much as the Magyars may resent this` attitude, it is an 
inevitable result of Croatian autonomy, which, resting upon 
the traditions and legal practice of eight centuries, assures to tħat 
country a constitutional position altogether superior to that of the 
Roumanians, Slovaks, or Germans of Hungary proper, and which, 
for racial, geographical, and strategic reasons, cannot be sv rigidly 
excluded from the orbit of Austrian, or even international politics. 
The present conflict between Hungary and Croatia has'its root 
in the Hungaro-Croatian Compromise’of 1868, which followed and 
is intimately connected with the more famous Austro-Hungarian: 
Compromise of the preceding year. The history of the seven and 
a-half centuries which elapsed between the original union of the 
two countries in 1102, and the solemn State contract enacted by 
the two legislatures in 1868, cannot be compressed within the 
limits of this article. Suffice it to point out that throughout that 
period Croatia never lost her autonomous position; that on the 
extinction of the native Magyar dynasty in 1301 the Croatians 


* Croatia-Slavonia, Dalmatia, Istria, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Fiume, the, Serb 
counties of Hungary; the Kingdoms of Servia and Moutenegro, and the Turkish 
province of Old Servia. : 
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elected their own king without consulting Hungary; that in 1527 
Ferdinand of Habsburg was elected King of Croatia before he had 
bgen accepted*by Hungary; that in 1712 the Croatian Die: 
unanimously accepted the Pragmatic Sanction eleven years earlier 
than the Hungarian Diet, and that on none of these occasions was 
any protest raised from the side of Hungary. It was only in the 
*forties of last century, when the linguistic and other reforms of 
Kossuth completely ignored Croatia’s special position, that Croat 
national feeling rallied round the famous Ban Jellacic, in resistance 
to Magyar aggression and in loyal defence of the Habsburg 
dynasty. The ingratitude with which the Croats were treated 
after the collapse of the Hungarian revolution in 1849, rendered 
them equally suspicious of Vienna and Budapest, and the unwis2 
policy of abstention which suspicion led them to adopt, made it 
possible for their claims to be ignored in the settlement of 1867. 
Whatever view may be taken of Croatia’s previous position, 
there can be no doubt that the Compromise of 1868 marks a new 
point of departure in the relations of the two countries. While the 
Magyar extremists affect to regard it merely as One of the many 
laws upon the Hungarian statute-book, subject, like them, to 
parliamentary revision at Budapest when occasion arises, the 
Croats take their stand upon the text of the law itself, which 
explicitly treats the Compromise as a solemn contract between the 
two Parliaments of Budapest and Agram, as parties enjoying 
theoretical if not actual equality, and makes even the slightest 
change in what it defines as ‘‘a joint fundamental law ’”’ of Hungary 
and Croatia, dependent upon agreement betweer? deputations 
from the two Parliaments. If words have any meaning whatsoever, 
it is difficult, after a perusal of the document of 1868, to avoid the 
conclusion that Croatia has a distinct individuality as a State, but 
that by voluntary agreement with the sister State of Hungary, she 
surrendered certain attributes of sovereignty which can only be 
recovered through the latter’s consent or by force of arms. The 
special position which the Compromise secures to Croatia may be 
briefly summarised as follows: There is a local Diet sitting in 
Agram, which elects from its own members forty delegates to 
represent Croatia in the joint Parliament of Budapest; and these 
delegates possess the right to employ their own language in 
debate. There are three Governmental Departments in Agram, 
nominally enjoying complete control over administration, 
justice, and education, though in practice the independence of 
officials is unknown. There is a supreme court of justice in Agram, 
from which no appeal to Budapest is possible; but in all political 
cases the Bench is notoriously exposed to pressure from the 
Central .Government. The Ban, or lord-lieutenant, is legally 
responsible to the Diet, and even liable to impeachment by it; but 
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as his nomination rests with the Hungarian Premier, the office is 
only filled by mep who are willing to act as his “ exponents,” to 
use the famous phrase of Dr. Wekerle. The ‘Croat or Serp 
language (for the two are identical) is the sole official language 
throughout Croatia-Slavonia, and its sphere is genuinely. re- 
spected. On the other hand, Croatia is exploited economically by 
Budapest, and has no effective control over her financial position, 
since the Magyars have steadily-evaded the Croat demand for 
publicity and for some means of checking the relative contributions 
of the two countries. ` 

. Meanwhile, it must not be forgotten that from the very first a 
strong body of opinion in Croatia has declined to recognise the 
Compromise, as an illegal surrender of Croatian liberties, and that 
it could never have been passed through the Diet but for an 
arbitrary decree restricting the franchise, and the grossest electoral 
corruption on the part of the Ban and his subordinates. ` The sur- 
vival of an ‘anti-Magyar party was encouraged by the growing 
disinclination of, the Magyars to fulfil their side of the bargain. 
Not merely was the status of Fiume left finregulated, but 
more than one provision of the Compromise remained a dead letter. 
Disputes between Budapest and Agram were settled by the high 
hand, notably in 1883, when a paltry disagreement as to certain 
inscriptions above a Government office led to rioting in Agram, and 
provided Coloman Tisza with a pretext for suspending the 
Croatian Constitution, and entrusting a cavalry General with the 
restoration of order. For twenty years after this discreditable inci- 
dent, Croatia languished under the régime of Count Khuen- 
Héderváry, whdse main pillars were a reactionary and narrow 
franchise, gross corruption, a packed Diet, press censorship, and 
confiscation, periodic suppression of trial by jury, a demand for 
strict subservience*on the part of all officials, the subjection of the 
judicial to the executive arm, and a skilful encouragement of the 
old feud between Croat and Serb. Count Khuen’s withdrawal in 
1903 coincided with the rise of a new generation, which drew its 
inspiration largely from Czech sources, and was sufficiently tinged 
with Neoslav ideas to appreciate the urgent need for common action 
between Croat and Serb. The outbreak of the great Hungarian 
crisis in 1905 supplied these young enthusiasts with an opportunity 
for translating theory into practice. With the active co-operation 
of Dalmatia, the Croat and Serb opposition parties formed them- 
selves into a Coalition, and joined hands with the similar Coalition 
of Magyar opposition parties in their struggle with the Crown. 
The Resolution of Fiume, in which this alliance was embodied, 
is a turning point in the history of the Southern Slavs; it was the 
act of men who despaired of help either fromethe dynasty or from 


Austria, and who turned to the Magyars as their final hope of 
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deliverance from an intolerable situation. At first these tactics 
seemed to be jpstified, for the advent of the Hungarian Coalition 
th power in April, 1906, brought its allies into power in Croatia. 
But within the first year dissensions arose between the two Coali- 
tions; a violent epidemic of Chauvinism led the Magyars, in their 
zeal for “the Magyar national State,” to challenge Croatia’s 
autonomous position. That the conflict first arose over the new 
linguistic regulations on the railways was perhaps no mere 
accident, since the Croatian railways supply the key to such yital 
problems as Hungary’s safe access to the sea, and Austria’s 
economic future in the Balkans. But it is obvious that if the 
Hungarian Government was capable of so glaring an infringement 
of the Compromise of 1868 as that which Mr. Kossuth’s Railway 
Act involved, it was certain to pick a quarrel with Croatia sooner or 
later, and there are good grounds for believing that this was 
deliberately intended. A month’s resolute obstruction by the 
Croats drove the Magyars to the ignominious device of drafting 
the Railways Bill in a single monster-sentence, ¢nd thus evading 
endless amendments in the Committee stage. The Croato-Serb 
Coalition remained in opposition, and ever since the summer of, 
1907 the Croatian Constitution has been more or less in abeyance. 
Three general elections, four Bans, and a long series of political 
trials and press confiscations have completely failed to reduce 
Croatia to the Magyar will. The scruples and moderation of Dr. 
Rakodczay, who attempted to govern from June, 1907, to January, 
1908, led the Hungarian Government to replace bim by Baron 
Rauch, whose régime has been rendered notorigus by the gross 
scandals of the Agram treason trial, the Friedjung libel case, and 
the resulting exposure of the forgeries on which Count Aehrenthal 
relied during the annexation of Bosnia. ,Rauch’s arbitrary 
methods were only equalled by his politieal incapacity; and 
under him the office of Ban lost heavily in prestige. Within 
a few weeks of his fall (January, 1910) his successor, Dr. 
Tomasic, did not hesitate to describe the Rauch régime as 
“in no way differing from Absolutism.” But the course 
of events and his own early traditions were too strong for Dr. 
Tomasic. At first, sincerely desirous of restoring harmony 
between Hungary and Croatia; he formally admitted the illegality 
of the Railway Act and included its revision as one of the foremost 
points in his programme. But when it became apparent that the 
Hungarian Government had not the slightest intention of with- 
drawing the offending paragraph, he showed neither inclination to 
enforce his views nor an objection to continuing in office, and 
though he permitted a partial measure of franchise reform to pass 
through the Diet, hê remained in every other respect a mere tool 
of the Magyar Government. ‘A year of temporising followed; on 
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the one hand, he made constant efforts to galvanise into fresh life 
the so-called ‘‘ mammies ” of the extinct Unionist, Party; on the 
other hand, it is only fair to add, he showed extreme reluctance tb | 
provoke a final rupture with the Coalition, which still formed the 
legal majority in the Diet. In December, 1911, he finally threw 
off the mask, and reverted to the worst methods of the Khuen 
era, in the maintenance of which he had gained his earliest political 
training. In December, 1911, every imaginable measure of 
corruption and violence was employed; many of the Opposition , 
deputies were summarily expelled from their constituencies, or 
` placed under police supervision; others were arrested and only: 
released after the close of the election; meetings were forbidden 
- wholesale, canvassing was rendered impossible; active officials 
‘* stood ™ as candidates, or organised the Government campaign; 
voters were fined, arrested, held back from the polls by 
‘military cosdons; more than one election was -arbitrarily 
quashed when it was seen that the Opposition candidate was 
sure to be returned; severe pressure was brought to bear on 
all holders of official or dependent positions. But for the third time 
within less than four years, the Opposition parties proved them- 
selves to be equally impervious to fraud, violence, and corruption; 
and all that the administrative machine, aided by troops and 
gendarmes, could achieve, was to increase the Government’s 
adherents from eighteen to twenty-three, out of a total of eighty- 
eight. This electoral fiasco completed Dr. Tomasic’s growing 
distaste for public life, and last January he was replaced by Mr. 
Cuvaj, a retired gfficial who had acted as Baron Rauch’s lieutenant 
at the height of his misrule in 1909. 
The new Ban’s dissolution of the Diet within a month of genegal 
elections, followed, by the formal suspension of the Constitution, 
‘and of all press andeother liberties, amounted to an admission of 
‘bankruptcy on the part of the responsible statesmen in Budapest; 
nay, more, to a confession that the days of packed Diets and bought 
electors are past in Croatia, and that, no amount of violence or 
corruption on the part of the authorities can ever bring them back. 
Nothing illustrates more strikingly the state of feeling in 
the country than the failure of such extreme methods. The 
Croatian franchise is still far from ideal, but ‘the backbone 
of the electorate are peasant proprietors, who are impervious 
to bribery and remarkable for their stubborn powers of 
resistance, differing in this respect from the “voting cattle ” 
upon whom the Hungarian authorities are wont to rely for a 
‘Government majority. The aristocracy, with very few exceptions, 
- carries but little weight in Croatian politics, and the middle class 
has been captured, almost to the last man, By the national] idea, 
and is sufficiently democratic to carry the peasantry with it. Hence ` 
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the Governmént has no hope of support except froni the official 
and dependent class,* and from the numerically insignificant group 
bf convinced Unionists, who belong to a past generation and are 
completely out of touch with public opinion. 

With the advent of Mr. Cuvaj to power, an impasse had been 
reached. All means, fair and foul, having failed to reduce Croatia 
to submission, the Magyar Government was faced with the alter- 
native of either conceding a.minimum of her just demands, or 
dispensing altogether with constitutional forms. Count Khuen- 
Héderváry, being averse to concession and fearing its effect upon 
Chauvinist opinion in Hungary at a moment when his Cabinet 
was in difficulties, chose the latter course; and though this bid for 
popularity did not save him from a speedy fall, the new Hungarian 
Premier, Dr. Lukacs, despite his liberal reputation, seems disposed 
to countenance the misdeeds of Mr. Cuvaj as dictator. 

In the two months which elapsed between his appointment as 
Ban and his investment with the powers of a Royal Commissioner, 
Mr. Cuvaj had already established a record in the muzzling of the 
Press, having been responsible for 224 confiscations during the 
month of February alone. But this was thrown into the shade by 
his first act as Dictator. A special Press Decree established a 
double preventive censorship, skilfully contrived in such a way 
as to cause a maximum of vexation and restraint, while effacing as 
far as possible the marks of the censor’s hands. Half the 
responsible editors in Agram have been rejected by the police. 
Several newspapers, including Dom, the organ ef the Peasant 
Party, have been forced to cease publication, oying to the heavy 
cautionary deposits which are now exacted. Sometimes a day 
passes without a single newspaper, except the official Gazette, 
having been able to appear. The vagaries of the police are endless. 
Even such words as ‘‘and”’ and “that” are sometimes challenged, 
and exception has actually been taken to phrases in a speech of 
the New Minister for Croatia, and in speeches delivered in the 
delegations, and therefore immune from confiscation. 

Meanwhile, political persecution is thinning the ranks of the 
Opposition. Dr. Hinkovic, the brilliant advocate of the Agram 
treason trial, Dr. Lorkovic, the Progressive leader, Mr. Radic, 
the Peasant leader, Mr. Banjanin, the Serb journalist and ex- 
deputy, are the first victims, and further prosecutions are 
in prospect. So far, however, the only effect has been to drive the 
two opposition parties—the Croato-Serb Coalition and the Party 
of Right, who even six months ago were on notoriously bad terms 
—to conclude an agreement for electoral co-operation and to adopt 
a joint programme in favour of Croatia’s financial independence. 
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* Before Igro the officials actually made up 55 per cent. of the electorate! 
Under Rauch there were only. 43,000, electors out of 3,000,000 inhabitants. 
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The feeling in the country may best be gauged by the astonishing 
incidents of last March, when the boys and girls qf almost every 
school in Croatia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia organised a political , 
strike, by way of protest against the expulsion of some youths who 
had been mixed up in an anti-Magyar street demonstration. If 
the present generation is lost to-the cause of Unionism, there is 
even less doubt as to the sentiments of the next. The thousands of 
children who paraded the streets of Agram shouting “ Down with 
‘¢ Cuvaj ” were but unconscious units in the movement in favour 
of Croato-Serb Unity, which has received so great an impetus from 
the misrule of the past five years. Everywhere the old feud is 
dying down, and there is a growing feeling of solidarity between 
the various provinces of the Slavonic South. In’ 1883, when the 
Constitution was last suspended, Croatia was isolated and friend- 
less; to-day Dalmatia, Istria, and Bosnia regard her cause as their 
own, and are no longer a negligible quantity in the counsels of 
the, Monarchy. a 

If Austria had ‘any statesman worthy of the name, he would not 
be slow to take advantage of this intolerable situation, and by 
guiding the national movement among the Southern Slavs into 
‘Austrian channels, would seek to promote Habsburg: influence and 
prestige in the Balkans. But so long as there is no sign of such 
a man, it still lies in the power of the Magyars, even at the eleventh 
hour, to retrieve the situation. The introduction of universal 
suffrage in. Hungary would purge Parliament of its most 
Chauvinist elements, and by breaking the power of .the present 
oligarchy, would pave the way to an understanding with the 
nationalities and with Croatia. The insane policy of forcible 
Magyarisation would have to be abandoned, and the Law of 
Nationalities would have to be enforced; but the hegemony of the 
Magyar race, so far ftom being destroyed.by such å change, might 
be established on surer foundations than ever. The great Kossuth, 
when exile had taught him moderation, dreamt of Hungary as the 
natural leader of a Danubian Confederation, and of the Magyars 
as the guiding and directing force among the liberated peoples of 
South-East Europe. But the many attractive qualities and the 
political insight which forty years ago seemed to qualify them for 
such a rôle, are discounted by the fatal racial intolerance in which 
a whole generation has been educated; and it is to be feared that 
reform will come too late, and that the leadership will have passed 
to other hands than those of Hungary. One thing alone is certain 
—that the present situation is untenable, and that the introduction 
of electoral reform in Hungary is, in the long run, as inevitable as 
the achievement of Croato-Serb Unity. 


R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


“LIBERTY, LIMITED”: A REJOINDER TO 
DR. FORSYTH. 


HAT the present age is one of profound unrest, is not merely a 
truism, but one which every day comes home to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms. In economics, in world-politics, in theology, the 
tale is the same. All sorts of observers give us all sorts of read- 
ings of the situation, but all agree that we must not look for piping 
times of peace in the immediate future, and not a few incline to 
believe that ‘‘ things will have to be worse before they get better.” 
Leaving others fo deal with the economic and international unrest, 
there can be no doubt that the outlook of organised Christianity in 
this and other countries inspires apprehension. Denominational 
statistics tell of arrested progress and even decline, and the topic 
of Church attendance is a depressing one. The causes are many, 
but no one qualified to express an opinion affects to ignore that one 
of the most powerful among their number is theological. The old 
creeds, framed in ages prior to the advent of physical science or 
Biblical criticism, are felt by increasing numbers of educated and 
thoughtful people to be hopelessly out of date a$ expressions of a 
ljving faith; and the Churches have—to state it mildly—shown no 
eagerness to adapt themselves to the changed conditions in which 
we move. Here and there we hear timid talk about creed-revision, 
but. these suggestions never take very concrete form, or seem so 
much as intended to drive at practice. Hence such a spectacle, 
e.g., as that of a devout scholar like Professor Sanday laboriously 
explaining that he repeats a creed ‘‘ not as an individual, but as a 
‘ member of the Church ’’—he does “‘ not feel that he is responsible 
“for”? these formularies, and ‘‘ tacitly corrects the defects of ex- 
‘* pression, because he believes that the Church would correct them 
“if itcould.’’ But the man in the street, unaccustomed to such fine 
distinctions between what anyone may say in, his individual 
capacity, and what as a member of the Church, notes only the fact 
that the Church goes on repeating ancient formularies, many clauses 
of which. have become incredible to him—and stays away. Nor 
is such a result surprising. 
But if, as Dr. Sanday says, ‘‘ we must modernise, whether we 
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“will or no ’”’—if some amount of adjustment and accommodation 
is more and more seen to be a condition stantis vel cadentis ecclesie 
—the question occurs to many minds, How far is this process to 
extend, what are the limits up to which it may, but beyond-which 
it must not, be pursued? To be quite candid, one might say that 
the raising of that question is, considering all the circumstances, 
a little premature, to say the least of it; probably—just as a 
guarantee of good faith—it might be better to delay discussing the 
topic of what limits are to be set to theological re-statement until 
the latter had been explicitly recognised as legitimate and indeed . 
inevitable by the Churches. We have, however, to deal with 
things as they are; and since, in the April number of this Review, 
Principal Forsyth has given us his views on “ Liberty and its 
“ Limits in the Church, ’’it may be useful to subject that deliverance 
to the scrutiny which it certainly challenges. 


. i I. ` 


One may, without disrespect, begin by expressing regret that 
Dr. Forsyth has not seen fit in his latest deliverance to listen to 
those of his readers who from time to time haye pleaded with him 
to express himself in less cryptic language. We are entirely 
willing to assume that he has something of real importance to say 
to the world, but it would be a charitable act on his part to give at 
least to such Yeaders as can claim some theological training a 
chance of easily understanding him, without recourse to guess- 
work. Everybody remembers Tennyson’s comment on Sordello, 
viz., that he had only understood the first and last lines— i 

e 

á ‘“ Who will9 may hear Sordello’s story told,” 
an . 

, “ Who would has heard Sordello’s story told—’’ 


and they were unirue; it really should not bea theologian’s seeming 
ambition to impart a like quality of obscurity to his utterances. 
With the best will in the world, we are, e.g., at a loss to discover 
the meaning in such a statement as that the cross “ is the one 
“ source of the Holy Spirit”; or that the Church “ was created 
“by the Holy Spirit through an apostolic Word of Jesus Christ 
“crucified ”; or that “ to renounce the Word is, in principle, to 
“dissolve the Church.” The confidence with which Dr. Forsyth 
launches these oracular dicta of his—as who should say, “I am 
“ telling you! ’’—is no substitute for making them intelligible in. 
the first place, and commending them to our reason for acceptance 
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in the second; as it is, we say quite definitely that so far as we 
understand them at all, we disbelieve every onetof them. Again, 
We have no idea of what Principal Forsyth wishes to indicate by 
such a phrase as ‘‘ the Holy Spirit of the final Word ”’; these are 
mere coinages of his own, tendered, it is true, with no lack of 
aplomb, but not on that account the more convincing. When he 
States that that which “‘ lives in to-day’s experience ” is “a con- 
‘‘ tinuous act of Gospel,” we reply that nothing can live in our 
experience which does not convey a glimmer of meaning to us— 
and “ a continuous act of Gospel ” conveys, unfortunately, nothing 
at all save bewilderment, slightly tinged with annoyance—at our 
own dulness, possibly, but annoyance none the less. Davus sum, 
non Œdipus, is a legitimate comment upon these riddlings. 


II. S : 


To turn, however, from these preliminaries to the subject-matter 
of Principal Forsyth’s dissertation. ‘‘ There is a point,” he says, 
“at which the modifying of faith must cease its accommodation to 
“the time,” and the question is how to discover, or where to fix, 
that point: “just where does a modified Christianity become 
“another religion?’ It occurs to us to observe that there is an 
important prior question, which somehow has escaped Dr. For- 
syth’s attention, viz., Who is the person qualified to fix the limits 
beyond which accommodation, must not go—what are his 
credentials of authority, and if we are asked to yield submission to 
his ruling, then “on what compulsion must we? ” Supposing 
Æ or B decides that the “ point” we are in search of is here or 
there, still that is only A’s or B’s opinion, and we know that it is 
possible to be pontifical without being infallible. In the last 
analysis, the most thorough-going repudiation of ‘‘ subjectivism,”’ 
and the most passionate assertion that this, and this alone, repre- - 
sents the final standard of objective truth, is apt to be no more than 
an unconscious apotheosis of subjectivity. 

Bearing this fact in mind, we may now glance at the contention 
put forward by Dr. Forsyth, and contained in its briefest form in 
the penultimate sentence of his article : ‘‘ When Paul’s Christ goes 
‘‘down the Churches certainly follow.” The statement is an 
illuminating one, inasmuch as it affords us a striking insight into 
the writer’s mind: it is not the Christ of the Gospels, neither that 
of the Synoptists nor of the Fourth Evangelist, with whom he is 
concerned, but simply and solely the Christ of Paul, the Christ 
whose, one office was to die on the cross. This explains a phrase of 
Dr. Borsyth’s which might otherwise be thought due to a slip of 
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-the pen, but which evidently expresses his reasoned conviction— 
“ our faith in-the*Cross and Person of Jesus Christ,’’—the Cross: 
taking precedence even of the Person of our Lord. 4 


HI. 


Now, ‘‘ Paul’s Christ ” is a condensed form of expression, signi- 
fying the Pauline conception of Christ’s work and purpose; but, 
. that conception is based in turn upon a view of man’s history and 
relation to God which is, to say the least, highly disputable, viz., 
upon the historical Fall of our first parents, and the total depravity 
of the whole human race. Regarding the Eden story as a strict 
record of fact, the Apostle drew from it those appalling inferences 
set forth in Rom. iii., 10-18; humanity was normally lost and 
doomed, under the curse of an angry God, and this doom could 
only be averted by the death of Christ, who, though He knew not 
sin, was made to be sin, and even a curse, for us (2 Cor. v., 213, 
Gal. iii., 13). Regarded from that point of view, it is quite true that. 
our Lord’s earthly career, His ministry and teaching, were wholly 
immaterial, since they were wholly unable to effect man’s forgive- 
ness and salvation; indeed, Dr. Forsyth, who has always the 
courage, and even the audacity, of his convictions, has been at 
pains elsewhere to make it clear that he attributes a very slight 
importance to the life and teaching, as distinct from the death, of 
Jesus Christ-~a death the meaning of which, he tells us, Jesus 
Himself graspedsonly imperfectly. 

But now two important points force themselves on our attention. 
On the one hand, Jesus—in contradistinction to Dr. Forsyth—is 
reported to have attached very considerable importance to “‘ these 
“words of His” (Matt. vii., 24-27), while the records do not 
attribute to Him one single reference to the doctrine of the-Fall, or 
the total depravity of human nature. And on the other hand, the 
doctrine of the Fall—except in some forced and non-natural inter- 
pretation of the word—has ceased to be held by educated people; 
we do not believe, that is to say, that man was created perfect, and 
that there was a terrific catastrophe, a fatal wrong turn taken, at 
the very beginning, involving the whole of Adam’s: posterity in 
disastrous consequences from which only a fraction of the race 
could be redeemed by Christ paying their debt and bearing their 
sins in His own body upon the tree. We are not arguing the 
ethics of a scheme of salvation revolving round the idea of the 
imputability of guilt to the righteous and of righteousness to the 
guilty; we only say that the presupposition, the foundations on 
which this theory rested, are gone past restdting. The fatglistic 
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obsession which saw man as normally and naturally accursed, was 
cônditioned bysbelief in the Fall; and the Fall we now know to be 
not history, but myth. 


IV. 


That being so, it would seem to follow that the death of Christ 
cannot, in modern thought, bear the Pauline interpretation as 
God’s supreme expedient for undoing on the Cross of Calvary a 
portion of the mischief done in the Garden of Eden ; however great 
the significance of the Crucifixion, it is not that of paying a ransom 
for a humanity which, apart from this act, would be doomed. 
Assuming, then, that Dr. Forsyth is modern enough—and it is a 
very moderate assumption—not to believe in the historicity of the 
story of the Fall, we are at a loss to conceive og what he rests his 
contention that before God we have ‘‘an equality of common 
“ perdition,” that “ what the Cross must saveis”. . . human 
‘‘lostness.’’ Apart from an implicit acceptance of the narrative 
in Gen. iii., and of Paul’s deductions from it, how does he know, 
or what leads him to think of humanity as “‘lost,’’ but for the 
Cross? If his view of human lostness is derived from his personal 
observation, it is open to anyone, without disrespect, to question 
the soundness of his judgment, or to suggest that he views man- 
kind under an abnormal angle, giving abnormal and distorted re- 
sults; it is open to anyone to maintain that the men and women 
with whom it has been his lot to consort, while shewing defects and 
chargeable with transgressions not a few, would be grotesquely 
nfisdescribed as ‘‘ lost,’? and that to speak of their ‘‘ perdition ”’ 
would be a wild and reckless libel upon ardinary, workaday 
humanity as we know it. And how strange itis that He who knew 
what was in man never said a single word that could be interpreted 
as lending support to Paul’s sweeping charge against the race— 
that He should have ignored in His message what Dr. Forsyth is 
never tired of proclaiming as “‘ crucial,” as ‘‘ the soul’s one fecunda- 
“tion,” and so forth! According to Dr. Forsyth, the answer to the 
question—How shall humanity stand before its righteous Judge ?— 
is “the message of Grace . . . in the justifying, reconciling 
‘“ Cross of Jesus Christ ’’; according to Jesus Christ Himself, that 
answer was given in the two great Commandments, love to God 
and man (Luke x., 25-28). May we not really accept Jesus as the 
best authority on His own Gospel, and the conditions of salvation ? 
Are we really compelled to prefer the Pauline interpretation of 
Christ to the plain teaching of the Master Himself, and is this the 
best way of honouring Him? We decide that the “‘ one article ” 
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which Principal Forsyth would “ like to see the whole Church con- 
“ fessing,” and which he evidently regards as the limit of liberty 
within the Church, is one that rests on a theory of human natufe — 
and of the history of the race which has become wholly unaccept- 
able to the modern mind, and derives no sanction from our Lord 
Himself. 


V. 

But let us carry this inquiry into the alleged limits of liberty a, 
step further. Not only would Dr. Forsyth impose upon the Church 
of to-day the doctrine of ‘‘ human lostness ’’—truly a yoke which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear—but he seeks to revive 
in the twentieth century, as a doctrine necessary to be held, that 
Divine absolutism which stands associated with Calvinism, the 
grim creed ‘whiclt, in the words of Principal Adeney, ‘“‘ while 
= prostrating itself before the awful Majesty of God, had no_pity 


“for man.” In the very spirit and temper ôf Calvinism Dr. 
Forsytt writes that “ before Him ’’—vis., God— (i.e., at bottom) 
‘we have no rights. . . . Our true spiritual equality s ea lS 


‘an equality before God of nothingness, of impotence. 
“ Man has no liberty at the long last but what his finished and 
“ funded Redemption gives us.’ Man, then, is not only lost, but 
‘impotent; he cannot help being lost, that is to say, but his helpless- 
ness, his lack of all liberty, gives him no right to claim at least the 
Divine pity üpon his evil plight into which he has not brought 
himself, but whith is his mere misfortune. Man’s liberty must be 
ruthlessly denied in order, as Dr. Forsyth has it, to ‘‘ secure the 
“t freedom of God,” a freedom conceived as quite irresponsible— 
supra ethicam, a$ the absolute monarch claimed to be supra 
grammaticam. And so we are afforded the spectacle of a living 
theologian holding up for our acceptance the conception of a God 


K Wha, as it pleases best Hissel’, 
Sends ane to heaven an’ ten to hell 
A’ for His glory—”’ 


or who, at least, has a perfect right to do so if it pleases Him, since 
we have before Him only an “‘ equality of a common perdition ” 1 
It will note serve; Calvinism has steadily lost ground for a 
hundred years and more, and Dr. Forsyth will not succeed in 
commending its presentation of God to our age, still less in, 
persuading this generation that theological modification must keep 
within the limits of its inhuman and morally revolting tenets. As 
a matter of fact, those tenets have their plac? nowadays only in a 
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museum of theological antiquities, and their attempted rehabilitation 
by Dr. F orsyth i is a stark anachronism somewhat difficult to account 
fer, except on Certain psychological grounds. We have no objec- 
tion at all to the Principal of Hackney College raising the cry of 
“ Back to Calvin ’’; the more fully his position is understood, and 
its implications seen, the less likelihood is there of its winning 
adherents. 

It might be different if it were possible to persuade the world to 
disregard the Jesus of the Synoptics, and account His teaching 
negligible. We know Dr. Forsyth’ s views on this subject; for 
has he not told us that ‘‘ there was in His (viz., our Lord’s) mere 
“thought or precept little that was new or original,” that His 
teaching ‘‘ was only preserved from oblivion by the existence of a 
‘Church founded on another basis,” &c.? If only the world could 
be brought to accept this depreciatory estimate, neo-Calvinism 
might stand a chance; but it is to-day as it was in the days of His 
flesh, when to the annoyance of the learned stribes the common 
people heard Him gladly, and believed His words rather than the 
elaborate disquisitions of the guardians of the law. It is Christ’s 
teaching of the Divine Fatherhood which has overthrown the 
Genevan theology, and which will effectually prevent its resuscita- 
tion; it is not from Him who spake as never man spake that we 
have learned those dreadful dogmas of human “‘ lostness,’’ human 
“impotence,” and the rest, and these nightmare fancies have nc 
power to frighten us any longer. We know, too, that it is noz 
philosophically necessary to ‘‘ secure ° God’s freedom by denying 
man’s; we know that it is only the fact of freedom which invests 
human acts with any moral complexion whatever} and that He has 
lent us this power of choice for the purpose of perfecting our 
character by bringing our wills into accord with His blessed and 
righteous Will. It is only to free beings that moral injunctions, 
commendations, or reproof gan be addressed; and when our Lord 
uttered’ His appeal to men to do the will of His Father in heaven, 
He refuted in advance the idea that ‘‘ man has no liberty ’’— 
notion which, like every form of Determinism, is essentially 
destructive of morality. On the other hand, the attempt to persuade 
men that they have in some mysterious, non-moral, and incom- 
prehensible manner incurred the wrath of God without any fault of 
their own, is mere theological terrorism, intended to induce a state 
of panic in which they will readily accept any non-moral way of 
escape—as Dr. Forsyth would have us believe, ‘‘ nothing gives us 
“the whole Christ but our despair”; but this whole type of 
theologising rests on a gigantic petitio principii, and its fit outcome 
is a Gospel of despair which we decline, not having so learned 
Christ. s 
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But if, as we have endeavoured to show, the limłts within whigh 
Dr. Forsyth would confine liberty in the Church are such as it is . 
quite useless to ask the present age to submit to, it may still be 
asked what is the point beyond which such liberty may not stray. 
We can only repeat that for the moment it seems to us of far 
greater importance that the Churches should plainly and con- 
sciously grant, and even claim, the right—z.e., recognise the need 
—cf theological re-statement, than busy themselves in advance 
with determining the boundaries within which that right may be 
exercised. That great progress has been achieved within the last 
two generations—that many ancient landmarks have been sub- 
merged, many obsolete doctrines abandoned—is, of course, matter 
of common knowledge; but we are bound to say that the attitude 
of the Churches during all that period has not been precisely 
glorious. - As a rule they have obstinately resisted advance as long | 
as resistance has, been possible, and long after it had ceased to be 
either reasonable or hopeful; nor has their metltod of evacuating 
positions finally recognised as untenable always been calculated to 
enhance respect. Doctrines once regarded as essential—a ‘material 
. hell, everlasting torments, the mercantile theory of the‘'Atonement, 
election, the verbal inspiration of the Bible—have been quietly: 
dropped rather than frankly repudiated, and still flourish in the 
dark places of the religious world. A favourite device is to declare 
some dogma plainly affirmed in the creeds,and until recently taught 
as fundamental, to be seally ‘‘ an open question ”’; there is, for in- 
‘stance, at presést an understanding to treat the doctrine of the: 
Virgin Birth as ‘‘ an open question,” which, of course, means that 
within another twenty years it will hold the same place as the 
doctrine of hell-firé holds to-day. It is something, no doubt, to 
make headway even*in this halting and slightly devious fashion, 
but we cannot help thinking that the Church would gain immensely 
in the respect of the large numbers who are at present estranged 
through intellectual honesty if some franker and swifter method 
could be pursued. The need of doctrinal readjustment is very 
urgent; and while the Churches hesitate, making the minimum of 
concessions with the minimum of spontaneity, precious oppor- 
tunities are being lost, and alienation and disintegration proceed 
apace. When shall we learn the things that belong to our peace? 

As for fixing the limits of readjustment beforehand, nous nen 
voyons pas la nécessité; to do so is simply to invite difficulties—a 
multiplicity of fussy bye-laws always serves to create and multiply 
offences that otherwise would never have been committed. Creed- 
making has ever been the pet diversion of theologians, but a survey 
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of their handiwork does not inspire one with confidence that they 
will’ do better in the future than they have done in the past—in- 
cluding the quite recent past, for we remember tat still-born prc- 
diction, the Free Church Catechism—and we would even suggest 
that the present is a singularly inopportune moment for further 
experiments along that line. Let us be content to deal with 
emergencies as and when they arise, instead of setting up new 
Quicunque vults; and let-even these be settled by ‘‘ the common- 


‘sense of most,” the general verdict of the Christian conscious- 
ness, rather than by the findings of professional—and possibly not 
unbiassed—theologians, eager to issue decrees of excommunication. 
At a moment when it is fashionable to decry democracy, we make 
no hesitation in avowing our faith in this sanctified common-sense 
of the great mass of ordinary Christians, rather than in the experts 
and specialists; the experts of His day were all against Jesus, while 
the people who toiled in common occupations yielded themselves tc 
His spell with unfailing instinct. 

We have no doubt that that instinct .is to be: trusted, and 
will vindicate itself to-day as it did nineteen’ centuries ago; 
we have, for instance, not the slightest apprehension that any 
success is likely to attend the sporadic attempts to discredit 
the historic Son of God, and to replace Him by a vague “ Christ- 
“ spirit.” To propose to legislate against such contingencies is 
to show oneself deficient in a sense of proportion. To-day, as in 
every age—perhaps more than in any age—Christ exercises His 
sway over the minds and souls of men; in,our day,*as in all the 
generations that have gone before, the multitudes eel that He has 
power to give them rest, to raise them from sin, to reconcile them 
to God, to show them the Father; and while the heart of humanity 
repeats the old request, ‘‘ We would see Jesus,” she individual soul 
brought under His obedience hails Him ewith gladness and 
reverence, ‘‘ My Lord and my God.” 
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THE POSITION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. ° | 


; Tas rejection of the Conciliation Bill on its Second Reading 
division has effected at least two good objects. It has 
definitely taught the lesson that militant tactics are a failure, and 
it has saved much time and trouble by destroying at an early stage _ 
a Bill which, in the nature of things, could never have become law. 
Little need be said concerning the lesson taught in regard to 
militant tactics. The facts stand there bare and obvious. But it is 
perhaps worth while noting the chief reason for believing that the 
early destruction of the Conciliation Bill constituted a saving of 
time and trouble. If the Second Reading of the Bill had been 
carried, it would: have produced an entirely. false impression of its 
real chances. For assembled in the ‘‘ Aye’’ Lobby there would 
- have been two distinct sections, one of which would infallibly have 
_voted against it on the Third Reading. Op the one hand there 
would have been those Liberals who voted for the Second Reading 
only in the hope that a broadening amendment would be intro- 
duced and carried, and who had made up their minds to vote . 
against the Bill if thataamendment were not in it; and, on the other 
hand, there would have been those less democratic supporters who 
desired the Bill as it stood, and would not have supported it further 
had the broadening amendment been included in it. Eithere of 
these sections, combined with the original opponents of the Bill, 
must have sufficed, at some stage, to defeat it. Surely no one who 
has studied the facts of the situation ĉan deny that only false hopes 
could have been raised by its survival of the Second Reading stage, 
and that, on the whole, it was for the best that it was then put out 
of its misery. It is, indeed, a fact that even among those who went 
into the Lobby in support of the Bill, there were not a few who 
greeted the result of the division, if not with actual outward mani- 
festation of joy, at all events with inward satisfaction. “The 
Conciliation Bill was a bad Bill; its convinced and unqualified 
supporters were extremely few in number; it could never have done 
‘ more than delude those who put their faith in it, and it is well out. 
of the way. . 
The latest turn events have taken in connection with Woman 
_ Suffrage will, it is to be hoped, make earnest and thaughtful. 
e 
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suffragists reconsider the whole position of their cause. If they 
are wise they,will see that, for the reasons beiefly summarised 
Above, any attempt to attain Woman Suffrage by.a conciliation cf 
. almost opposite schools of thought must be in all human pro- 
bability a fruitless endeavour. The outstanding difficulty is that, 
argue as the suffragists may, there is a large number of convinced 
democrats who hold an unshakable belief that it is as importart 
sternly to upholc the principle of democracy as it is to abolish the 
sex bar to the franchise, and who believe that to introduge a 
property qualification for women almost at the moment when it is 
proposed to do away with it for-men, would be an illogical and 
foolish proceeding. It is hardly too múch to say that if Woman 
Suffrage is to be attained, this section of thought must inevitably 
lend its co-operation. It follows that the real conciliation measure 
of the future must be so framed as to bear on its face the impress 
of democracy, and to go hand in hand with the Government Reform 
Bill. Since the early days of the so-called Conciliation Bill, things 
have moved forward, and the prospective advert of the Govern- 
ment Bill has made the consideration of Woman Suffrage, apart 
from the Government Bill, a logical impossibility. 

The suffragist will, no doubt, retort to all this: “ It is all very 
“well to talk of a democratic Bill; but you know that adult 
“ suffrage will not be now accepted by the country, and we cannot 
“ wait until the time when it will be accepted by the country.” 
That, no doubt, is true; and it is, indeed, somewhat unfair for one 
who is professedly an advocate of Woman Suffrage to say that 
only through complete adult suffrage will*he tolerate its achieve- 
ment. If woman is to obtain the vote in the near future, she must 
obtain it by a policy which has neither an undemocratic savour 
nor the defect o? swamping the electorate with a mass of women. 
Is this intermediate policy between the Concijiation Bill and adult 
suffrage a possibility? If it is, surely suffragists would be wise 
to adopt it instead of wasting their energies on futile compromises. 

The new Bill, in order to succeed, -must conform to certain 
standards. It must rest on a clear, simple, and rational basis, a 
basis as lucid ard logical as that of the new Government Reform 
Bill. It must rot set up.a property qualification. It must be 
obviously democratic at first sight, and it must not need argument 
to prove it so. It must not admit to the franchise a larger number 
of women voters than there are, or will then be, mep voters; and, 
if possible, it must restrict the numbers so as not to frighten the 
more timid woman suffragists. Such-a Bill would unite various 
sections of thought. It is obvious at once that it must gain the 
support of those who place the removal of .the sex bar to the 
franchise before all ether considerations, and, if we are to believe 
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speeches and asseverations, there is quite a large body of- this 
opinion, even in ‘quarters-which might otherwise, be considered - 
undemocratic. In the second place, it would gain the wholeé-- 
hearted support of all democratic suffragists. Lastly, it would not ` 
alienate those who consider that the new reform should not be of - 
an ultra-revolutionary character. I firmly believe that through 


` such a policy lies the surest and nearest road to success. My own 


experience has been that it is always easier to carry an audience on 
brogd and manifestly logical principles, such as adult suffrage, 
than on. any intricate and restricted forms of franchise. If the 
principle in question, in addition to this simplicity and logic, had - 
the added recommendation of moderation, it would add to its usual 
supporters a large body of less radical opinion. 

Where, then, lies the secret of such a policy,? It is indeed a 


A) 


very simple secret. We have in the clearest terms a promise from 

the Prime Minister of a Government Reform Bill this year. The 

ipsa verba of Mr. Asquith are so important that I -will give them - 
in full. Speakifig on November 7th, 1911, toa deputation of 

Members of Parliament, the Prime Minister said :— 


Eok there was only one way in which this question could 
be settled upon a sure, rational, and lasting foundation; and that 
was by abolishing once and for all the technical distinctions ‘which 
at present existed in the different categories of qualification— 
lodger, property owner, occupier, rated resident householder, and 

` the like. On that sufficiently wide number of trunks had also been 
grafted a jarge number of subsidiary excrescences. The whole thing 
must be swept away? The thing must be placed on the only rational 

. foundation—fhat a man who had satisfied the conditions he had 
laid down and was a bond fide resident or inhabitant in the neigh- | 
bourhood where he claimed a vote should be automatically, withoat 
any effort of hig own, and by the machinery of a public officer and 
at the public, expense, invested with the full power of the franchise. 
That was a very simple, intelligible.position, and certainly, as far 
as he could forecast the probable course of legislation that would 

- be the principle upon which legislation would proceed.” 


A little earlier he had. reiterated a previous Opinion that “a man 
‘who is a citizen of full age and competent understanding ought 
“to be entitled to a vote, but he ought not to be entitled to more 
““than one.” If all this does not mean manhood suffrage—not 


. necessarily at twenty-one, but at a certain given age—the English’ 
language wouid seem incapable of fulfilling its function. Pre- 


suming, then, that the Government Bill is to introduce manhood 
suffrage at a certain age, all that it is necessary to do in order to 
graft on to this a harmonious, simple, and moderate form of. 
Woman, Suffrage, is to provide for womanhood suffrage at a 
suitably higher age. It is quite evident that by’a process of rajsing - 
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the age-limit for the women’s. vote, tlie number admitted to the 
franchise could be fined down to any extent; hut since to restrict 
ähe vote to ancient dames of over eighty would be not only open 
to criticism, but possibly also to ridicule, it is clear that any sub- 
stantial and adequate measure must provide for the admission of 
a considerable number of women. It is no good blinking the fac- 
that no democratic solution of the franchise question can avoid 2 
large number of new women voters; but it is obvious that the 
adoption of an age-limit as the basic qualification opens the way 
to a wide scale of modifications, all of them of an essentially 
democratic nature, and that at least the great argument against 
complete adult suffrage, that it would enfranchise more women 
than men, is at once overcome. In other respects, the policy of 
adult suffrage with a higher age-limit for women than for men 
fulfils all the requirements laid down for a true conciliation measure. 
Nor need advocates of complete adult suffrage look askance at the 
proposal. Adult Suffrage in its entirety is thé only ultimate and 
logical solution, of the franchise question, and it would not take 
many years to reduce the age-limit for women down to that for 
men if, as is certain, the new departure proved a success. Mean- 
while, not even the most rigorous of democrat purists could object 
in principle to such a preliminary measure. 

This, then, is the policy which it appears to me offers the 
greatest hope to woman suffragists. For the last few years they 
have been ploughing the sands of unprofitable compromises. 
Had they devoted the energy expended on explanations of the 
Conciliation Bill to the forwarding of a Simple, democratic form 
of the franchise for women, I believe that to-day such a soluticn 
would be within their grasp. Even now it is not too late, and to 
my mind, at least, the prospects of a Government Bill have not only 
advanced the hopes of such a policy enormotsly, but have mace 
any other course practically impossible. Is it too much to hope 
that between now and the passage of the Government Bill the 
earnest efforts of woman suffragists and democrats may have so 
commended their cause to both those within and those without the 
House of Commons as to make possible a further and substantial 
step onward towards a real democracy fs 


E. CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS. 


CAUSA INDIA. 


I, 


N his article on railway construction in that admirable Russian 
| Supplement of the Times of December 15th last, their cor- 
respondent permits himself remarks which might with equal force — 
and fitness be applied to the same subject in India. When he says: 
“ The Russiah Government, an autocracy occasionally tempered by 
“‘ crises and human equations, has always considered questions of 
“ railway construction first, and as a matter of ‘course in their 
‘“ military and strategic aspects; secondly, from an administrative 
“standpoint; and finally, as factors in the general economic 
“situation ’’—he might unconsciously have had India in his pur- 
view ; and though even the official friends of her Government could 
hardly have described the resolution of April, 1896, in the terms 
by which the Russian law of June, 1895, was entitled—‘‘ a measure 
“for attracting private capital to the work of railway construction ” 
—the effect in both cases seems to have been coincident and 

similar, and privafe entérprise was almost entirely lacking» Then, 
` as he goes on to speak of the Budget appropriation for 1911, the 
similitude is again striking. He tells us that the allocation of some 
% 10,000,000 ‘‘ is alshost entirely absorbed and will be for years to 
| ““ come by main line construction ”’; that ‘‘ special interest attaches 
“ therefore to the question of railway construction by private com- 
“ panies ’’; and that ‘‘ the conditions for private railway: building 
“were so hard that only existing companies could undertake the 
““ construction of new lines.’? In-reference to the hope held out 
-that “the Ministry of Finance intend to introduce a Bill for the 
““amendment of the procedure with regard to new railway com- 
‘“ panies,” he enforces the view that “ new methods, not new laws, 
“are required ”; that by new methods “‘ private initiative can be 
“ expedited,” and “ by a new moral of officialdom State and people 
“can find benefit, not burdens.” f - 

Could any choice of words be more apposite or fairly descrip- 
tive of the policy which has also ruled in India for like purposes 
and during the same period? It is unnecessary to pursue the 
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Times criticism of Russia further, or its reference to the “ bureau- 
‘cratic morass ” as a ‘‘ circumlocution office in which economic 
Pi and politic&l considerations count for less in the end than the 
‘* personal equation ”’; for there is, happily, reasonable belief and 
evident sign that both countries are emerging from the “ morass.” 
But it is pertinent to express the hope that their article, and with it 
those on the “Russian Grain Trade,” “Cold Storage,” and 
“ Russian Finance,” in so far as this last affects agriculture, credit 
societies, and co-operation, may be digested both at Simla and at 
Whitehall, for they contain suggestions of great value to India. 
With this preface I will now proceed to comment on the con- 
ditions which apparently still obtain under the existing policy in 
India to-day. There, as in Russia, “ His Excellency the Harves-,” 
as one of her Ministers has aptly termed it, largely governs the 
financial situation year by year, and so to redress the lean by the fat 
“The Free Balance” figures somewhat prominently in the 
Budgets of that Empire, while in India “ The Famine Func,” 
though of much smaller dimensions, is efficiently augmented by 
provisions which automatically apply. It cannot be said, however, 
that India’s economic position is yet free from anxiety; unlike 
Russia, she has not the enormous spaces and resources of Siberia 
as a reserve; though in fiscal matters she may, perhaps, be mcre 
advanced, and thotigh her communications are on the whole as 
yet superior, she has to support an immeasurably larger population, 
while her land revenue, her chief resource, is in its nature inelastic 
and cannot be regarded as an expanding means af revenue. It 
may, however, by improved communications, for these are still 
very deficient in many districts, be vivified and made more profi- 
able, not only by introducing the agriculturist to a wider market, 
but by bringing to him knowledge, new ideas, new methods, new 
assistance; and chief among these will be pis best ally and most 
potent, protector—co-operatton. He is already on bowing acquaint- 
ance, and indeed in some parts, through credit societies, is even on 
intimate terms with his new friend, but neither he nor Government 
have to any extent gauged its possibilities nor claimed the help which 
his new friend can afford him on every side of his daily life. Let us 
consider this for a moment; it is worth while. By co-operation ke 
can acquire information, and to that no limits are placed; he can 
improve cultivation, he can test the values of seed and of manures 
and of new methods, he can seek markets; through it he can join 
in labour as in funds with his neighbours, for he cannot stand 
alone when bad times come, he can combine for the gathering of his 
harvest and for the sale of his produce; with its help he may join 
hands with the railways for the transport of his crops and for the 
proyision of cold*storage—where that is required—and he can 
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further co-operate with Government to establish grain elevators* 
` that his grain may be stored and graded under due protection. 

Nothing is more striking than the potency and pbtentialities of; 
co-operation. It has saved agriculture in Denmark; it, with its ally 
the railways, is both mending and making the vast Empire of 
Russia. To think that from the centre of Asia, with only one rail- 
way, millions of eggs and pounds of butter are sent yearly, by 
virtue of co-operation and cold storage, to the West, and that the 
Russian Government are so convinced of the importance of the 
propèr grading and storage of grain—to await a favourable market 
—that they are actually borrowing from their savings bank funds 
to provide the necessary elevators. í 

And this brings us to another aspect of the question, one that 
nearly concerns the duties of Government and the welfare of the 
State. Do the authorities at Simla and Whitehall ever carry their 
minds forward to the year 1945—i.e., only one short generation 
hence? Have they considered that then the population of India 
will, at the presené rate of increase, approach 400 millions, and will. 
thereafter grow by still greater leaps and bounds—do the authorities 
ever concern themselves as to what is to be done now for this 
coming mass of humanity, where these are to be located, how to be 
fed? “Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof,” is no answer ; it 
cannot apply because it will then be too late} there will then be 
a palpable danger not only for India, but for the world at large, 
who will have to face the same question in China, though that 
country has mgre space. But India will be both full and confined, 
as her responsible Govefnment must be aware. There is only one 
remedy—to keep the multitudes prosperous on the land and not 
allow them to crowd into the towns; and the only means of doing 
this is by teaching them and helping them to co-operate, and by 
providing sufficient cgmmunications throughout the country. On 
these essential and co-dependent forces—agriculture, industry, 
commerce, -material progress, moral content, all can; prosper. 
For as co-operation guards the vital energies of ‘¢*nation, so 
communications are its arteries, and unless its life-blood—its 
aspirations, energies, and actions—have free course thereby, stag- 
nation, ‘disease, and discord will inevitably ensue. Nor is there 
time for delay ; such preparations can only be built up by yearly and 
‘continued effort, and by the help of all. For Government alone 
cannot accomplish it; they have tried this thirty years, and each 
year has found the other wanting. 

And there is this further reason : that of new-born industries and 
new-born population—which does not stand still, but is increasing 


* Both Canada and Russia have discovered that these must be under Official 
control. e 
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each year by near three million souls. Therefore, to kéep time, the 
step must be quick; and it behoves not only Government, but the 
Councils, thee Chambers of Commerce, the Princes, India’s chief 
*men, to see to this matter, to urge it, to join in it, to doit. Let them 
not wait for Whitehall, for there the ‘‘ Administrative standpoint ”’ 
has ever held first place, and if we may judge by the reported 
purpose of the Commission recently sent to India—to adjust 
differences between the Railway Board and the Companies, and 
for like Administrative matters, there is but faint hope that the 
India Office realises the true nature and measure of the responsibili- 
ties which lie before India and its Government of to-day. 

Thus it is that India, with its settled Government and with almost 
the densest and largest population in the world, sees after afty 
years that her main lines * are only now being in part doubled; thus 
it is that trade is hampered, industry held back, passengers and 
freight delayed, and districts still isolated; and thus it is that the 
land is still almost (85.66 per cent.) the only source of revenue. 
It is the ‘‘ personal equation,” often in its titled aspect, that has 
been the bane of India’s railway policy, and therefore of her 
commerce, industries, and revenue. ‘‘ New methods ” and ‘‘ a new 
“ moral of officialdom ” are now urgent—to avoid serious trouble 
in the near future. In another Chapter, I propose to suggest ‘‘ new 
‘“‘ methods,” and show how “ State and people will find benefits, 
“not burdens.” 


II. 


To the future historian, as well as to the intélligent observer of 
present times, few events can seem more strange than the condition 
of England to-day. He will see a country long civilised, free 
governed, well educated, and of unusual Walth, given over to 
faction, discord, and riot;ehe will note thaf those in authority, so 
far from being -concerned at the turmoil around them, appear to 
delight in adding to it by speech and measures; and he may ask 
himself the question whether there is still truth in the proverb— 
“a house divided against itself cannot stand.” If sufficieatly 
curious, he will seek the cause of these seemingly strange events, 
and he will then discover that, apart from certain differences of 
political belief and of a common human desire to share other men’s 
goods, there lies at the root of it all the discomfort, disease, and 
discontent engendered by crowding multitudes of mankind into 
close areas called towns, and by massing them for the support of 


*Both the Siherian and the Canadian Pacific Railways, though of much later 
date, and serving Sparso populations, are to be doubled throughout almost 
immediately. © 
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various industries. Inquiry will further inform him that mankind 
so massed deteriorate in body, mind, and morale, that they are very 
subject to certain iseases, and that at times they suffer seriously, 
from want of food and fuel, owing to their particular industries® 


being depressed. He may then ask how it was that the Government . 7 


of the country permitted such cruel mistakes to be made in the first 
instance, and he will learn that these evils grew up quickly at 
a period when manufactures first started on a large scale, and when 
a certain type of political economy obtained—‘‘to buy in the 
“ cheapest and sell in the dearest market ’’—that ‘‘ cheapest ” 
including humanity; further, he may be told that Government in 
those days cared for none of these things. 

Then, pérhaps, he may turn his attention to India and ask how 
her benevolent Government, whose cult it is to concern themselves 
with the health and welfare of the people, view such situations? 
- The answer, he may be told, is not quite clear, for though her 

Government desire ¢o do their duty, they are straitened in means 
and measures, if not allowed to co-operate with the people for their 
_own good—to provide those ample communicationseby which alone - 
industries and the peasantry can be kept on the land and dissuaded 
from herding into the towns; an evil which, as they are well aware, _ 
would result in far worse consequences than even those present in 
England to-day. If he again pursues his inquiries he may also 
learn that the high officials of the Government department chiefly 
concerned had long been obsessed with the belief that in all matters 
- connected with railways and their finance, wisdom and knowledge 
began and ended with themselves, that it was not for others to 
` intervene either with assistance or advice, and that even if India 
has suffered Joss and inconvenience, the cachet of their dis- 
tinguished services, recognised as these are by the titles so ofterf 

bestowed on them, should be her sufficient reward. 

Alas! mankind is net always grateful. It happens at times that 
they wish to manage their own affairs, “and there are occasions on 
‘which it is well that they should do so, and now stich -occasion is 
present. In his first chapter the writer pointed out, in view of the 
rapidly growing population, how imminent is the necessity of 
keeping the masses on the land—in comfort, if not in prosperity ; 
-how this object can be furthered by co-operation, and how this in 
turn can be made practicable by adequate communications. And 
_ all that has been said thereon applies with equal force to industry 
` and commerce @s well as to agriculture. They are three allies, if 
- they only knew it, and can subsist and prosper just as well in the 
country as in great towns. Perhaps better indeed, for in the former 
they can help each other, while in the latter their interests are 
frequently opposed. The ryot requires clothes, furniture, tools, | 
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machines; he wants his corn ground, his cotton ginned, his sugar 
milled, his oil seed crushed. Why not central factories for all 
these, as place? crops, and occasion require ? Co-operation with 
his landlord and local banker will help him to them, and when the 
land does not require his labour this can be given to the factories in 
which he shares. Thereby famine will lose its terrors, and he can 
await without anxiety the early and later rain. So, also, with the 
village mistree, who is a disappearing factor in the rural com- 
munity. He cannot struggle alone against the great town factories, 
but he can both work and profit in the local factory. Is this*not 
better for him than the life of a hireling in great towns, doubtful 
of work, even of food, the sport of far-off markets and circumstances 
over which he has no control? The landlord, the banker, the 
bania, all can join to their several pleasures and profit, and even 
the benevolent Government will in due season reap its reward. 
Work, too, can be found for the lawyer, and so it is time to 
show how. cee ; 

We would commence by relieving Government of some of its 
cares, burdens, ahd responsibilities. Some three and a half years 
ago a Special Committee assembled at the India Office. They were 
all distinguished, titled, and animated by the best intentions. They 
inquired into many things connected with railways; learnt some, 
decided others, and resolved to their great content that they knew 
where the money was to come from. Did they? Subsequent 
events and Budget statements deny this, and the funds since sup- 
plied remain much as they were. Let us see. Twelve and a half 
millions sterling were to be provided each year by the State for the 
railways. The actual provision has fallen short*by at least one- 
quarter year by year, and the companies who were to assist by 
generous additions have not been able to do so because they have 
been hampered by unwise conditions. The® guarantee of the 
Secretary of State is a valuedstradition, but it has lost in virtue by 
Consols at 77,*, ‚Therefore it should be preserved ‘‘ with care”’ for 
a season, until India has established her own high credit. That 
will depend on her progress and prosperity, and on the methods 
chosen to assure these, as alluded to above. Accordingly it was 
respectfully submitted to high quarters :— 


* Yet another failure of a 3} per cent. Sterling Government of India loan has 
to be recorded—that of April last. And though this issue was as low as 93, some 
87 per cent., it is said, remained with the underwriters, the p&iblic subscribing 
about 13 per cent. only. How long will this futile policy, which is lowering 
the credit of India, prevail; and when will a rational as well as a national 
policy for Railway Finance be adopted? This question as well as that of tha 
retention of the whole of India’s Gold Standard Reserve in London by whica 
certain banks, mentioned by Sir G. F. Wilson on March 22nd, benefit, but to 
the detriment of India’s banks, rates, and balances, merits the early attention 
of Parliament. e 
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1. That the State contributions or guaranteed railway loans be 
limited to £8,000,000 a year for the next five or six years, after 
which term the position can be reviewed. This sufn to be used for 
main line construction only. ME a 

2. That the Railway Board have power to raise `% 2,000,000 a 
year for the same period, without the State guarantee, and only in 
the form of preference or ordinary stock. This to be used for the 
further equipment and extension of the State lines. ° 

3. That the companies have power to raise similar loans for 
similar purposes, according to their resources and as Government - 
may sanction. 

4. That the Railway Board have power to raise by debentures, ` 
running nine or ten years, a sum not exceeding six millions during 
the six years, to assist the building of feeder lines, by local and 
private enterprise. Each issue to be secured on its particular un- 
dertaking alone, and the bonds to be in a form readily negotiable 

by bankers and others. 

In all the above suggestions where responsibility is to rest with 
the Board, due precaution is had for the supervision and security 
of Government. Andas regards the rate of interest on the Board’s 

‘issues, say 4. per cent., as an industrial loan at par, that would seem 

to be as desirable as-a guaranteed issue at 3} per cent. somewhere 

- inthe nineties. The first suggestion had regatd for India’s financial 
position, for the early reduction and coming loss of the opium 
revenue, for the many and increasing departmental demands on her 
purse, which are now enhanced by the Durbar and its announce- 
ments, and for the natural dislike of a Government to increase 
taxation. It also had in view the necessity of doubling in turn all the 
trunk lines of the country and of bringing these to a high state of 
efficiency, so that transport—passenger, mail, and freight—may be 
‘’ expedited throughoyt India. Improved receipts already emphasise 
` the wants of increasing traffic. By the second, the Railway Board - 
are empowered and encouraged to develop the Stdte lines in all 
particulars and to add to their branches—includingithose, it is to be 
hoped, in Rajputana. The third would provide the companies with 

‘similar’ powers and incitements, and while endowing them with 

“financial responsibility also supplies a check against extravagance. 

In the fourth lies the germ of general co-operation among -all 

. . clasšes throughout the country, the vaccine of which is already 
-* “working in the credit societies. If the main railroads are the 
me „nation’s arteries, the local lines and branches are its veins through 
which alone nourishment can be brought to local agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. The methods can differ with circum- 
stances, in some Cases road-traction, or rope-ways (for hill districts), 

may suffice at first, but the want should be backed by the will and 
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h way. In many districts ample funds can be forthcoming to 
provide their own crops and trade with adequate outlet and inlet; 
bat when fund§ are clearly insufficient, then the Railway Board 
can help by issuing debentures, which should never exceed half of 
the total capital required. For it is by such simple friendly offices 
that the Board, if the necessary powers be granted it, can supply 
that prime motive force which all new efforts require, and which, in 
this case, can strengthen the general co-operation which will safe- 
guard the destinies of India. In all possible cases local interests 
should promote the line, local landowners, manufacturers, bankérs, 
and lawyers should supply funds, and form its directorate, but with 
due regard to economy or their own pockets will suffer. Such 
ambitions and conditions are essential if India is to work out her 
own welfare and claim her place in the world. 

On no account should co-operation be confined to the humbler 
spheres of activity. Government can profit by its potent help as 
well as the poorest of its subjects. In many of the great affairs of 
State the voice of the Councils‘is now heard, and so, too, in 
measures of administration, moral or material, the advice of public 
wisdom and experience is rightly sought. In what departments 
of the State can the co-operation of the public be of more value than 
in those of its main communications, on which depend so much of 
- the general welfare, *business, and convenience? It is neither 
reasonable nor advantageous that the great railway systems of 
India should remain under the control of a far-away semi-official 
caste who have no stake in the country. It has been, so too long, 
and India, like Russia, has suffered from’ the ‘* Administrative 
“ standpoint.” Now “‘ new methods ” are needed, and the wisdom 
ang ability known in Council or in ruling great estates and com- 
mercial concerns should also join Government in the support and 
control of the railways. {g ° 

In the proposals set fortif above, the participation of Indian 
capital in Indian affairs is fitly assumed. The co-operative spirit 
and habit which in small matters has ensured success to the credit 
societies can in the higher spheres of social and commercial life 
join with and enable-Government to carry out the comprehensive 
additions to India’s communications which from all points of view 
are becoming absolutely necessary to her safety and welfare. I- 
goes without saying that those who provide funds must also share 
in control, and the converse is equally true, with the further gain 
that they know best the wants and resources of a country whose 
` affairs are pledged therein. 

There will be difficulties to overcome. Bureaucracy and vested 
interests can, and may, raise obstacles, but for a Government which 
has the welfare of the country at heart there can be no question 
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which course to pursue. Bureaucracy at the best crystallises, as 
-~ Russia has also discovered; it cannot develop or make growth. In 
. India to-day there are thousands of educated youth$ clamouring for 
livelihood, and the only opening before them, outside Government 
employ, demands but a small percentage of their numbers, which 
are yearly increasing. But the extension of commerce and industries 
can do much to remedy this, yet these can only be created to prosper 
by virtue of the railways. Thus they rule the situation, and once . 
more—through them ‘‘ State and people will find benefit, not- 
. **Burdens.”? Again, the State being chief owner, it lies with her- 
~- trustees—the Government—to call on the Provincial Governments 
and Chambers of Commerce to nominate fit directors (both 
. European and Indian), for the great railway systems, either. in 
addition to, or in place of, existing directors from England; but 
the agents—as managing directors, the officers, officials, clerks, and 
servants—need not be disturbed; and to them, and to some other 
_considerations, we will devote a final chapter. 
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III. 


And what of that multitudinous army of busy ants and fruitful 
bees? It would be strange indeed if, when*advocating the enter- 
prise and effort which are to ensure content, we were to take no 
thought for the hands and feet on which these must march. And 
to what purpose should our thoughts be directed? Surely to the 
workers’ future well-Being, and to prospects improving with the. 
~ benefits by whith they endow others. Let means, then, be found 
to enable this to be, that they, too, may preserve the general ` 
content. For thus will the veins and arteries of the nation be kept 
_ in a healthy condition, and its life-blood flow vigorously and free 

from check or disease. Can these things be? We trow they can. 
Yet one seems to hear whispers from the ‘‘ Official standpoint ” of 
doubt and dissent. If so, let the doubters think ‘again; let them 
look to England and observe the faults of her fathers. It is nót- 
: necessary to suggest the means here : Government can provide these 
when they think fit. But it will be unwise to contemn them, for the 
matter cannot be hidden and is apt to be urgent; neither can it be. 
` -left-until it is urgent, for then things hurriedly done are commonly - 
badly done. No; rather let it be considered wisely, carefully, while 


*.- there is time, bearing in mind that though measures attainable in 


the West may be unsuitable to the East, yet that methods both _ 
politic and desirable may present themselves as solutions; and if 
‘that be so, they should be welcomed with the kindly intention which 
their purpose warrants, and some success etsewhere encourages. 
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And let not assistance be sought in the lower ranks of politics, even 
if covered by the generic term “ Radicalism,” for thereby: many a 
noble motive ha$ been put to base usage: The subject, like others 
touched on here, belongs of right to the higher statesmanship, that 
which understands causes and foresees consequences, and avoids 
their difficulties and dangers by generous promptings and by wise 
and timely measures. 

And now to look round. Many minds must be considering and 
preparing for the improved prospects of national trade and industry 
now almost within sight, while others may have in contemplation 
various opportunities for manufacturing enterprise which circum- 
Stances may suggest. The large and continued absorption of gold, 
amounting just now, as was recently stated, to one-fifth of the 
world’s present production, shows that there is no dearth of money 
in India, and her home market, when it can be got at and explored, 
will offer unbounded opportunities. But here again comes in the 
question of increased railway construction and facilities, for until 
ample communications are provided much of her home market is 
not ““ in being.” “That is why both business men and landowners, 
for their own sakes and apart from the welfare of the State, should 
see to this matter themselves, and without delay, for railways are 
not only servants to trade and industry, but makers of them. The 
money which was not offered to bureaucratic control should be 
readily forthcoming when its object is allied with dependent but 
more profitable business enterprise, and when under the control of 
its subscribers. T - 

A subject for notice and congratulation is the long arm and hand 
of welcome at last stretched out to the world in the West and to the 
South, but it is a fatality that in both cases intercourse will be 
interrupted by the mischievous metre gauge. How any Govern- 
ment department with the true interests of the cotintry before them 
can ever have permitted that inefficient gauge fo attain the mileage 
it has in’ India passes comprehension. It-is another and evident 
result of the ‘‘ personal equation,” for only by such opinions and 
influences can these mistakes have come to pass. For Karachi port, 
with its splendid-future, it blocks the way to Delhi and the great 
towns of the United Provinces; in Central India it is insidiously 
threatening to usurp the functions and traffic of the future North to. 
South route, which will open up and fructify those hopeful Central 
Provirices, with their long-neglected coal fields, and put them, the 
Punjab, and the North-East of India in direct connection with her 
future Southern Gate. Between the East and West Coasts and in the 
South itself, it again blocks the. way, so that traffic from anywhere 
north of Madras or Guntakal will be hampered by three changes 
before reaching Colombo. It is to be hoped that the public, through 
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their proper leaders, will take measures to rectify these blunders, 
and to prevent such follies in the future, for they are of national 
importance. The metre gauge has its local arid Useful functichs 
in recognised parts of India, but it should no longer be allowed to 
occupy or harass the main routes of the country. i - 

Another question which will soon present itself for solution is 
that of a through connection with the Russian railways. Do the 
gauges prevent this? They should not, if only three inches divide , 
them. For consider the advantages to be gained: through traffic 
from Persia and the Trans-Caspian Provinces, and, of much future - 
value, the conveyance of fresh meat, butter, and other provisions 
from Central Asia, by cold storage, for consumption in India ; not to 
mention her return products. Surely a traffic worth seeking. Then 
there is the future of India’s coming mass of humanity to be con- 
sidered also in this connection. When India is full up, and that 
will be soon, where are these to overflow but westward—to help 

Persia to cultivaté and irrigate her soil, and by their traffic to make 
_ profitable the cennecting routes to their own homes? 

One other thought, and this has in it something of wonderment. 
India has seen much history: does she treasure its memories and 
profit by its lessons? She has-seen various civilisations, con- 
quering armies, perishing dynasties, conflicting religions, and she 
remained for centuries unmoved. But has she seen before this 
still, small effort of- her credit societies and of co-operation, which 
as it leavens the land will help the future of its.enormous popu- 
dation and transform the fateful fears of famine to a reasonable and 
fairer prospect of livelihood and content? And the wonderment 
-is this—that Government does not delight to honour the men who 
are doing this thing. True it is that their unselfish aims and efforts 
offer no pageants, -ask no titles, do not prance through the land in 
all the panoply of pretence, like the home-sent Commissions, but 
‘to those who can see the dangers ahead, they are as the guiding 
harid of Providence. j 


Murray ROBERÏSON. 


Postscript. 


Since the, above article was written” tidings . have come 
through the press of a scheme proposed by the South Indian Rail- 
way Company under which they themselves would promote a 
«Madras Districts Boards Railway Co.” in which the various 
Districts Boards could bécome shareholders. Notwithstanding 
the good intentions which underlie the scheme, we venture fo hope, 
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for reasons of policy, that its proposals may not be pursued in the 
form reported, but may be reversed; so that the initiative, the 
responsibility, the credit, and the profit should lie with the districts 
concerned, and that the S. I. Railway Company show their sense 
of local enterprise and effort by providing the debenture capital, 
though this, in general, may be better done through the Railway 
Board, and by giving generous working terms. For if Indians 
- are always to look to others to relieve them of effort and risk, 
however slight, they will never grow strong and self-reliant. 
‘Yet the ways of Western democracy should warn them that 
the day will come when they will have to face their own 
daily tasks and share in the burden of Empire; so that they should 
learn to rely on their own resources and character as well as on 
the strength and experience of their British colleagues and 
protectors. 

It is sometimes averred that Indians‘ have not yet, shown anv 
general disposition towards enterprise and responsibility ; but it is 
the case that even if 300 millions of their people, ie., the numbers 
of Europe without Russia, be not reckoned, there remain some 
eighteen millions equal to many European races in intelligence, 
knowledge, and ambition, so that there should be little ground 
for that belief. The fact is, they have lacked opportunity, but if 
this be given them, ùs suggested in the above article, togethe- 
with the greatly needed openings for employment, trade, and 
industry which those suggestions would afford, there is no reason- 
able cause for doubting their capacity to respond. The real, out- 
standing doubt is whether their Government will, in face of official 
opposition, vested interests, and other circumstances of the day, 
haye the resolution to adopt and pursue the measures necessary to 
that end. They will require all the support the public can give 


them. ; 
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THE LEGEND OF ALEXANDER I. AND THE 
HERMIT, THEODOR KOUZMITCH. 


eo there appeared in Russia a book, by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Michailovitch, called The Legend of the End of 


Alexander I. in Siberia, in the person of the Hermit, Theodor Saf f 


Kouzmitch. There had already been a number of small pamphlets 
on the subject, the authors of which admitted the possibility of the 
legend being true. The Grand Duke Nicholas Michailovitch 
clearly deniés this*possibility, and supports his opinion with many: . 
‘persuasive arguments. But even he admits that our great historian, 
~ N: K. Schilder) in his private talks with hiñ, as well as in 
his vast and splendid researches on the reign and personality of 
Alexander I., transparently alluded to his own belief in the ‘ 
possibility of the extraordinary event. The Grand Duke also openly 
admits that the mysterious and unique personality of the great 
hermit, Theodor Kouzmitch, has never been disclosed, and 
that in any case this old man died in 1864 in a forest-hut. 
without leaving the slightest clue to his identity. This fact, 
as well as the neede for the publication of a ‘‘ disproving”’ 
“pamphlet such® as the ‘one by the Grand Duke Nicholas 

Michailovitch, eighty-two years. after Alexander’s end, allows 
us to deal with this legend as one that cannot be naturally - 
or forcibly consigned to oblivion. The great historian sums up. 
his study of Alexafider I. in the following words: “ A sphinx - 
“ unsolved to the end.” - ° 

Before dealing with the legend itself it is essential to remind the 

_ reader of the singular personal charm of Alexander, which made 
him irresistible to men and women, and of the extraordinary 

_ idealism of his real self; it was only the sadness and tragedy 
of his career and the disapprobation of his liberal aims even 
on’ the part of his best friends that turned that idealism into 
distrust, melancholy, and mysticism. 

At the age “of nineteen, Alexander wrote to his beloved friend 
and teacher, the French Republican, Laharpe: ‘‘ I have sworn to 
“ myself to abdicate ; how can one man put Russia in order!” To 
another friend he wrote: ‘‘I shall live like a private man on the 
“ Rhine; only the day of abdication is not ygt fixed.” When he 
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heard of Catherine’s plan for declaring him her heir, he wrote to 
Laharpe again: ‘‘ If it is true that they are going to neglect my 
‘* father’s rights, °I and my wife will run away to America, and 
“ no one will hear of us any more. . . . The mere thought of 
“ my future destiny makes me shudder.” And during his father’s 
(Paul’s) reign he again wrote to Laharpe: “‘ I am the most miserable 
‘“‘man in the world. The unhappy state of my country has changed 
‘““my thoughts. I shall do better if I give her freedom, and then 
“she will resist maniacs. A revolution must be brought on by 
“authority itselfi—and its own existence must stop from that 
‘“ moment: the nation alone must choose its representatives.” .. . 
“ We are four of us. When the thing is done, I retire. What sort 
“‘ of education should I choose for myself? It is most important. 
“I want to stand on guard against despotism and tyranny.” And 
there really existed a secret revolutionary committee of four men, 
one of whom was the heir to the throne. 

When Paul was suffocated by the officers of the guard in his 
own palace, Alexander was absolutely bewildered, he sobbed like 
achild. . . . Hé did not plan such an end, although he was bound 
to give his consent to the plan of forcing Paul to abdicate. But all 
Russia gave a sigh of relief—of open joy. Beyond any power of 
the rhind Russia loved a heart ina man, and she now beheld on the 
throne a_twenty-three-year-old youth, extremely lovable and 
thoughtful, humane, kind, shy. His smile was the only sad smile 
in Russia on that day—and it remained sad for ever. For several 
years the Emperor of Russia was an extraordinary phenomenon. He 

. was worshipped by society, loved by the people, loved tenderly like 
an adored woman. When he came to Moscow fof his Coronation, 
and the crowds beheld him on horseback amongst them, they held 
their breath with the rapture of seeing him. He was surrounded 
on all sides so closely that they kissed his les, his saddle, his 
horse—and not one person was hurt. He was like a child in his 
mother’s arms, safe in her embrace. There was no shouting, no 
cheering; only on all sides were beautiful expressions of love and 
tenderness, so characteristic of the Russian folk speech. It was 
felt that, if anything, the people were ready to call out: ‘‘ Courage! 
‘courage! don’t be so shy!” 

.This was the first Coronation that was not accompanied by gifts 
consisting of so many hundreds of serfs; and after that, every day 
brought with it a freeing from some unjust bond. The secret 
Sittings of the Revolutionary Committee, presided over by 
the Emperor himself, were started again, with the following 
program: ‘‘ To investigate everything, to reform all abuses, and 
“ to limit the autocracy of the government.” 

It was Alexander{s friends who hindered the development of 
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all his good beginnings. And in several years’ tihe we see hih 
an obstinate monarch, a true: grandson of Catherine, sincerely 
desirous of granting freedom to all the world; but with the idea 
that all the world must follow his instructions, and his along. 
Alexander never refrained from showing sympathy, Ive, gentle-, 
ness, or any fine feelings; nor did he give way to temper, or show 
vexation or contempt. Tact and self-control were, perhaps, his 
most remarkable characteristics. 
Hurt, by Europe’s lack of appreciation of his struggle with 
Napoleon, Alexander became a melancholy, exacting, gloomy 
mystic. And yet the high principles of his youth struggled even 
through the bleak atmosphere of his Palace (which, by the way, 
remained the only one that never had sentinels around it), and the 
_idea of retiring never left him. In 1819 he warned Nicholas: 
“* Constantine* is going to refuse the throne, and I shall retire. It 
“is young men who are wanted.” Before the war with Napoleon 
Alexander orice saitl : ‘‘ I would rather live in the forests of Siberia, 
“* grow my beard and feed on potatoes, than yield to Napoleon.”’ 


In the autumn of 1825 the Empress became very delicate, and: 
Alexander, who at that time was again devoted to her so tenderly 
that they were looked on as young lovers, decided to go for her 
health’s sake to the south and remain for the.winter at Taganrog, 
in the north of the Crimea. Just before leaving Petersburg, ` 
Alexander went in the evening to the big monastery outside 
the town and had a long private talk with a hermit there who always 
slept in a coffifi ; from his cell Alexander came out noticeably excited 
and moved. Wken his coachman, Iiah, who had.been at his post 
for thirty years, drove him that night for the last time through the 
suburbs of Petersburg and out on to the long, long road down to the 
south of Russia, Atexander stood up in his carriage, and for several 
minutes looked bacH at the capital: deep in thought, as - saying 
good-bye to it. 

In the tiny ‘‘ Palace ” at Taganrog Alexander took a keen part in 
arranging the rooms for the Empress, hanging up pictures for 
her, and making new paths in the garden such as she would like to 
have. At the same time he more than once spoke to -Prince 
Volkonsky (one of the five men in his suite, counting the two 
doctors) and to Doctor Wylie, about his intention to build a private 
house for himself and for his wife in the Crimea, and to live there. 
“ And you shall be my librarian,” he added to Volkonsky. Con- 
trary to everyone’s advice, Alexander decided on a short trip 
through the Crimea, just to see the country, almost alone, and 


* The heir to the throne, Alexander's brother, one year younger than himself, 


whilst Nicholas was eighteen years younger. eo 
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persuaded the Empress not to be anxious about him. On this 
fqrtnight’s trip, he caught cold, took the local fever, and returned 
t@ Taganrog rather ill. The Empress, Doctor Wylie, and the three 
aides-de-camp immediately tried to insist on his taking medicine 
and having a proper cure; but Alexander would not hear of it. 
“ He has got something different on his mind than his illness,” 
Dr. Wylie once remarked, after having steadily watched the man 
whom he knew so well. 

And here we first come in touch with one part of the legend. 
Between the 5th of November (the day of his return from 
the trip) and the 14th of November, Alexander, although ill, con- 
tinued to work every day, and even went out visiting the soldiers’ 
hospital in the town. The legend says that in one of the rooms of 
the hospital he was struck by the face of a soldier dying of fever. 
The soldier is said to have been strikingly like the Emperor, so 
much so that Alexander could not miss the faci, although it was 
not his habit to think of his appearance, and he even hated seeing 
his portraits, and never sat to an artist in his life. ‘Alexander asked 
the local doctor who accompanied him whether the man was ex- 
pected to live or to die. “ He will die,” replied the quiet, reticent 
little man. This incident has not been stated in any of the formal 
documents which refer to the Taganrog events, but it has appeared 
in print (like everything else that forms the first half of the legend) 
that Alexander did not die in Taganrog on the 25th of November, 
1825, but concealed himself and recovered later on; whilst some 
other man strikingly like him, with whom, he exchanged places, 
died in the Taganrog Palace, was brought to Petersburg, and 
interred in the Cathedral. 

[n the course of his illness Alexander kept particularly quiet, 
gentle, attentive to the Empress, and apparently gbedient to his fate. 
This state of things lasted from the 5th till the 14th of November, 
and is minutely described in*the diary of the Empress, which is 
the chief proof that during this time Alexander was the real 
Alexander, and could be no one else. The diary abruptly ends on 
the 11th’November, but the following days are described in the 
official report of Dr. Wylie, and seem to be far removed from any- 
thing extraordinary. Alexander more than once spoke of ‘‘ God’s 
“will.” He thought of his last writing a letter to his mother and 
lighting the candles for the Purpose, as it was at the time of a 
sudden thunderstorm; then his valet came in and religiously asked 
permission to blow them out, “as candles in the day-time are a 
“very bad sign.” . . , Remembering this Alexander said: 
“Those day candles were meant for me.” But he still worked 
daily, and even decided on a thing about which he had been un- 
decided for month: to arrest the leaders of. the (coming) 
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Decembrists’ revolt, ‘‘ if the proofs should be beyond any doubt.” 
He knew all about the existence of this revolutiogary circle, the 
first organised circle of officers and writers-founded to win a com- 
stitution and freedom for the serfs, but he would not prosecute them 
before. Did he now make up his mind for his successor’s sake 
only? Most probably, whether he thought of dying or of dis- 
appearing otherwise. On the 14th, when the fever grew worse, 
and Wylie tried once more to persuade Alexander to take medicine, ` ' 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Get away!” and added, “ Don’t be angry with 
“me. I have got my own reasons.” 

During these last few days, from the 16th to the 19th November, 
Alexander ceased to speak. All the descriptions agree that he 
“became delirious and quite changed.” If any replacing of him 
by the soldier from the hospital or by anyone else could have taken 
place, it could only have been done in the course of those three 
days, whilst,the real Alexander was still conscious and able to 
fulfil the desire of his life, and yet illenough to make his suite think 
that he was nea? death. With his extraordinary,self-control, one 
may, perhaps, allow him even'this feat.* Certainly, if the feat 
was accomplished, it was with the help of people of the place, and 
not with the connivance of his staff. This is so obvious that it does 
not really need arguments, such as those used by the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Michailovitch, to prove that “ neither the staff nor the’ 
“ Empress herself could possibly be suspected of having artfully 
“ deceived the whole country.” 

According gto Wylie’s report, Alexander expired pressing the 
hand of his wifg to his heart, after which she herself closed his 
eyes, tied up his chin with a handkerchief, and then, in unspeakable 
grief, spent hours by his side. Prince Volkonsky and Baren 
Dibitch, the two ,aides-de-camp, and the Doctors Wylie and 

, Stoffregen, signed ghe protocol about his death’; but the next 
protocol, as to the dissecting of the body, was signed by the third 
aide-de-camp, Tchernyshoff, only. Schilder lays stress on this 
fact; but the Grand Duke Nicholas Michailovitch insists on its 
being of no importance whatever; he brings forward ample reasons 
to prove that the dead body of Alexander could not possibly have 
been replaced by any other dead man’s body. But it is not this 

‘ supposition that has given rise to the legend, and draws.attention 
to it. Certainly there would be no reason whatever for replacing 
the dead body of Alexander by anyone else’s dead body. 

As soon as the news reached the Russian capitals an unimagin- 
able tumult arose in Petersburg, Moscow, and Warsaw; Nicholas 
and Constantine took the oath of allegiance to each ‘other; then 


* When only six years of age, he once concealed from everybody an attack of 
bad fever, and acted as sentinel at his gtandmother’s door for several lours. 
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dame the disclosure of Alexander’s will, and on the day of Nicholas’ 
succession to the throne the revolt of the Decembrists broke ouz. 
Meanwhile, the» Taganrog tragedy suddenly’ dropped out of 
Sight. Even on the spot itself things failed to look as if a beloved 
Emperor had just died there. The Empress was taken over to tke 
private house of some devoted citizen, and the little palace stood 
forsaken. From the memoirs of an officer then on guard by tke 
body, we know that he was greatly shocked and grieved by the 
heartless way in which the work of embalming was carried out. 
The two local dactors smoked cigars whilst boiling the herbgin a 
small kettle in the fireplace; two ignorant hospital assistants cut 
out pieces of flesh and turned over the body as if it were a log of 
wood; no servants,:no sheets-or towels were to be found in the 
whole place; an insufficient quantity of spirits was used, and there- 
fore a quick decomposition of the body took place, until the ex- 
posure of it to the severe frost prevented its decomposing any 
further. At last the mournful procession sta¢ted on the 2gth of 
December and journeyed till the 28th of February ; it stopped each 
night in the villeges and country towns, and was still more delayed 
by the death of the poor Empress, which took place on the way. 
During these two months the coffin had been opened five times, 
“ to verify the position of the body,” as the official documents say— 
although Prince Yolkonsky wrote before the procession left 
Taganrog: “It would be better to have the coffin opened for the 

“mournful service here for the last time, because the face is getting 
“black and the features are altered.” 

Volkonsky seemed to foresee the excitement of mind that would 
arise when the people saw the change in the so much admired 
features. According to Russian religious custom, the dead remain 
in an open coffin for three days, and everyone is allowed to walk 
in for the ‘‘ last parting,” which means kissiag the deceased and 
praying at his side; so that the home of the dead is usually full oia 
crowd of strangers. In the church the coffin is opened again, and, no 
matter what the rank of the deceased, even in the case of a monarch, 
people,are allowed to take a last look. It is only of late that this 
custom has been partly modified. 

Before the mournful procession reached Petersburg, grotesque 
rumours had arisen amongst the common people. For instance: 
“ The emperor was killed and cut to pieces by hideous traitors, 
and his body cannot be found. Therefore another corpse is being 
brought to the capital, and has a wax mask on its face.” 

Or, ‘‘ The emperor has been poisoned, and all his body is so 
black that it is impossible to show it to anyone.” 

Or again, ‘‘ The emperor is alive and sold abroad to slavery.” 
“ The emperor is alive and gone out to sea in a row-boat alone.”’ 
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““ The coachmen who are driving the hearse have received PE 
. “‘ roubles—and this is very suspicious.” 
“The emperor was killed by the first-rank *noblemen, the 
“ meanest of all people.” o, % ° 
‘ One curate in Moscow saw clearly that the face ín the coffin 
“ was not the emperor’s, and so he was packed off to prison at 
“once, and God knows what will be done to him.” 
“ None will be allowed in Petersburg to see the dead body in 
“ the Cathedral.” ; 
“<The emperor is going to meet the body himself—as it is not 
“ his own, but an officer’s, who was assassinated by mistake in his 
“ place.” ; 
“ When the emperor was in Taganrog, a soldier came to him 
“and said, ‘ Get ready, they are going to kill thee and to chop 
-““ “thee up.’ So the emperor said to him, ‘ Would you like to be 
“killed in my place?’ So the soldier said, ‘ No, I wouldn’t.’ 
“ So the emperor said, ‘ You will be buried as if it were I, and your 
“ ‘family will be very greatly rewarded.’ Then the soldier con- 
“sented. They exchanged clothes, and the soldier let him down 
.“ from a window by a rope. And the murderers rushed in and 
“ killed the soldier, who is going to be buried now.” 
These are the most interesting of the rumours, not only known, . 
but actually preserved in original contemporary manuscripts 
` amongst the secret documents of “ The Taganrog affair.” But it 
must be added that a great number of the latter are known to have 
been destroyed. . . 
Also interesting is the fact that in the first year of this century 
Schilder tried, but failed, to find the only descendant of the 
courier Massloff, who was killed by accident in Alexander’s 
presence as they were returning to Taganrog from the trip in thie 
Crimea. It was staged at the time that Alexander was much shocked 
by the accident. In the family of Massloff there remained a vague 
conviction that their ancestor had been hurried into the place of 
the emperor. But, hard as he tried, the great historian could not 
find out anything more about it. . 


Having finished with the Taganrog period of our narrative, we 
must betake ourselves to the tiny villages in Siberia, with their 
huts scattered on the outskirts of endless forests. . 

In 1837 (i.e., twelve years after the stated death of Alexander in 
Taganrog) thete appeared in those remote places an old hermit, 
who called himself Theodor Kouzmitch. Until his death in 1864 he 
lived a grave, solitary life in four successive places, the last of these 
a hut near a forest belonging to a merchant of Tomsk, one Kromoff, 
who in 1859, with great reverence, invited Theodor Kouzmitch to 
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dwell there. The old man, without disclosing his past or his real 
name to anyone, became known at once from the time of his 
appearance, not ‘only amongst the neighbouring population, but 
in all Siberian and European Russia. In the eyes of our people it 
is sufficient for anyone to lead a “‘ holy ” life to become highly 
respected and loved; but there was something in the personality of 
Kouzmitch that attracted to him educated people as well. And this 
was enough on which to build the second half of the legend, whick 
without hesitation identified the old hermit with ‘‘ Alexander L.. 
“ who did not die in Taganrog.” $ 

I will state here only the known facts. When people came from 
afar to see Theodor Kouzmitch they found a tall man with some- 
thing great and strangely fascinating about him, with a big brow 
and a long silver-white beard, of reticent and gentle speech, like 
one who had known and suffered much, with manners instinct with 
natural charm, and a lovable, smiling look in his eyes that was not 
to be forgotten. His habits as regards tidinesS and ‘accuracy were 
exceptional. He used to walk up and down the field, in front of his 
hut, with the gait of a military man; the attitude of his head and 
shoulders, and his arms folded at the back (Alexander’s favourize 
pose) suggested power and command; his step was precise ard 
alert. His pose on horseback undoubtedly expressed perfect ease, 
and indicated practice since boyhood. There was an extraordinary 
amount of gentleness and consideration in him and a fascination 
in his quiet voice (one of Alexander’s characteristic qualities). All 
these facts have been stated over and over again, and the Grand 
Duke Nicholas Michailovitch himself does not dêny them. He 
also mentions that Schilder traced a great likenegs in the features of 
Theodor Kouzmitch to those of Alexander on comparing their 
portraits, which, it must be remembered, were painted in bcth 
instances only from memory. e 

Kromoff’s daughter, when twenty-five years of age, wrote in 
her memoirs :— 

‘* One day father and I came down from town to see him. He 
cime out from his hut to meet us, and said: ‘ Wait for a while 
“here: I have guests with me.’ We remained outside, between 
the hut and the forest, for quite two hours. Then we saw Theodor 
Kouzmitch coming out and seeing off two persons: one of them 
was a young lady, and the other a young officer in a hussar’s 
uniform, very handsome and very much like the heir to the thrcne, 
Nicholas Alexandrovitch.* Theodor Kouzmitch saw them off some 
distance from the hut and, when they were partittg, I.saw that the 
young officer kissed his hand—a thing which Theodor Kouzm:tch 


would never allow anyone to do. Then they nodded familiarly to 
each other till the guests were out of sight. When Thecdor 


* The eldest son of Alexander I. and grandson of Nicholas I., who died when 
an beir to the thron®. E 
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Kouzmitch walked up to us there was a shining smile in his ey, 
and he said: ‘ My grandfathers, my parents, and my children saw 
‘me quite a different man. And now my grandehikdren see me likę 
‘this!’ ° 

‘* But when asked about his past he would invariably reply : ‘ God 
‘ knows that.’ ” ` 


He was buried by Kromoff in the churchyard of Tomsk 
Monastery. On the plain wooden cross were carved the words: 
“ Here is interred the body of the Great Blessed Hermit, Theodor 
‘“ Kouzmitch, who died in Tomsk on January 2nd, 1864.”* The 
simple grave was visited by many of the Russian aristocracy, also 
by the Grand Duke Alexis Alexandrovitch, and later on by the 
present Emperor, since when a small chapel has been erected by a 
member of the State Council, Galkin-Vrasskoi. 

Schilder, the historian, relates an episode of two old courtiers 
visiting Theodor Kouzmitch. One of them entered his hut first 
and knelt before the hermit without lifting his head. Then the old 
man spoke some words to him. The courtier looked up—and 
fainted. The hermit opened the door and said te those outside : 
“Carry him out carefully, he will come to. Only tell him not to 
“speak of what he heard and saw.” And the man never did. 

Still more interesting is the unwritten fact that the Metropolitan 
of Petersburg, at the end of last century,,on hearing of the 
investigations and studies of Schilder before his famous work 
came out, smiled and said: ‘‘ He would kneel to me to learn what 
“I know.’ Schilder flew to him—and knelt—and pleaded. The. 
Metropolitan shook his,head:.‘‘ No use. I am tied by my oath.” 

Theodor Kouzmitch left nothing in the way of documents except 
a strip of paper with several ciphered lines. They remained unread 
until a teacher at the Dramatic Academy in Petersburg lately 
suggested what he thinks to be a key to the hermit’s secret. 
According to his wayeof deciphering the note it runs as follows :— 


“The Zeus His Majesty Nicholas Pavlovitch banishing into 

oblivion Alexander from which I am suffering and calling out 

to my treacherous brother Let my Power re-shine.’’ e 
But why should this “ key ” to it be right? To say nothing of 
the facts that Nicholas was not ‘‘ His Majesty ” till twenty-five days 
after Alexander died or could be “ banished,” and that the hermit 
never in any way showed signs of suffering from hià fate, # this 
note likely to have been written by Alexander as we know him? 
And, even if ft were, would Nicholas have permitted all these 
pilgrimages to his banished brother, from the peasants up to 
the aristocracy and archbishops? The Grand Duke Nicholas 
Michailovitch puts it aside as someone’s practical joke (which is 


* If this man was Alexander I., the latter reached thé age of eighty-six, 
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possible), or as a key to a different sort of mystery. But we think 
it is no key at all. 

To balance all the fascinating points in favouf of the legend, the 
Grand Duke gives the following arguments against:—_ 

1. That the handwriting on an envelope addressed by Theodor 
Kouzmitch to the merchant Kromoff, according to specialists’ 
opinion, bears no likeness whatever to the handwriting of 
Alexander. (But could not that handwriting change entirely with 
some thirty-five years of no writing at all, and at that great age, 
and with the possible intention of disguising ?) - ° 

2. That no one can show where Alexander I. had been between 
the Taganrog events and the appearance of the hermit in Siberia, 
i.e., from 1825 till 1837. (But no one, either, can make even the 
slightest guess as to where and who Theodor Kouzmitch had been 
before 1837. Yet it ought not to be so difficult to trace the origin 
of another man of a similar nature and charm, if such a man had 
existed among the Russian nobility until hig old age, and then 
suddenly retired ‘to the Siberian forests; whist Alexander I., 
who knew so many monasteries in his country, could find shelter 
in them very well, and could conceal himself until he found peace 
in his heart and thought he was altered enough to live “in the 
“word”? . . . asa hermit.) 

3. That when the merchant Kromoff came to Petersburg in 1866, 
and others of his family in the eighteen-eighties, their private inter- 
views with Alexander II. and Alexander III. did not lead to 
anything; nor were the Kromoffs punished in any way, as rumour 
ran. (But then, again, treating those who had Ween nearest to 
Theodor Kouzmitch with marked neglect was ceréainly the cleverest 
way that could be adopted to kill the legend.) 

* Yet the legend cannot be killed, however much may be written 
against it. For one thing, the identity of the hermit Theodor 
Kouzmitch remains unsolved. And the Russian people are toc 
' impressionable to neglect anything in itself so poetical and so 
grave. . Besides this, the unique and pathetic personality of 
Alexander I. is too well known and too deeply felt not to be con- 
_ sidered as possibly ending in an extraordinary way. Whatever 
the reaction of the last years of his reign had been, Alexander I. 
was in any case the most human and the most humane man on the 
Russian throne. And this will make the legend live, not merely 
as a ‘‘ legend,” but as an unproved possibility. 

N? JARINTZOFF. 
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DISARMAMENT. CONTRAST BETWEEN PRIVATE 
ETHICS AND STATE MORALITY. 


[RF WEEN the higher morality of a nation and that of its most 

progressive members, the degree of divergence is striking. Itsug- 
gests the difference between the soul-dynamics of a crowd and those 
of its units; the two appear to be differentiated specifically rather 
than quantitatively With the quickening of moral sensibility in 
the individual, the ethical Progress of the political community has 
not kept pace. Those citizens are numerous who néurish lofty con- 
ceptions of their civic duties and rise on occasion to the self-denial 
and even self-sacrifice which the pursuit of their ideal may pre- 
scribe. But what Government ever achieved or attempted ascetic 
feats? The political organism seemingly rooted in a moral soil 
is susceptible only to motives of egotism. Holder of a trust, the 
State shapes its action in accordance with ever-changing expediency, 
whereas the progressive individual is guided by principle or impelled 
by lofty sentintent. . : 

And if instead 8f a single community we take a group of nations 
as one of the objects of our investigation, the contrast will be more 
impressive. Europe with its conflicting monarchies and republics 
is especially instructive. For it is at once the source of the higher 
forms of modern culttte anda classicalexample of the worst pheno- 
mena of short-sighted selfishness and brutal militarism. The State 
system of Europe in its present phase yields the most powerful sol- 
vents of the social fabric which its own prominent reformers*helped 
to build. The only general principles to which the Governments’ _ 
that sway its destinies can be wound up, are worthy of the state of 
general warfare described by Hobbes in his “Leviathan.” And yet 
Europe, although split up into a variety of greater and lesser States, 
each one with interests and strivings of its own, is capable of being 
conceived and treated as a whole. Even now it acknowledges cer- 
tain postal, telegraphic, railway, commercial, and other regulations 
which have the force of common laws. These might with advantage 
be further supplemented by the most momentous and deep-ranging 
stipulation of all:—an agreement checking the ruinous growth of 
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armaments which would enable each country to set social objects at 
the head of ‘its life, and devote money and effort to relieve the 
misery, improve the health, and spread the happiness of its people. 
* It is hardly too much to assert that for a reform at once so modest 
and so gréndiose as this, the principal peoples of Europe are ripe. 
Their representative men have pleaded fervently for the change over 
and over again. But the experiment has been vetoed by the champions, 
ot militarism. This decision, however, taken in the interests of a 
dynasty and a nation, may seriously harm instead of helping them. 
For it imposes on the masses a crushing burden on behalf of interests 
which are neither patriotic nor ethical, and the upshot is class hatred 
and socialism. 


\ 


GERMANY GIVES THE SIGNAL FOR FURTHER TAXA- 
TION IN EUROPE. 


Germany, who seems incurably bitten with*the militarist mania, 
has again given the signal for augmenting the temo of the arma- 
ment race, and a new era of anti-cultural expenditure has accord- 
ingly begun. For a single nation is able to compel every other 
nation to tax its people more heavily, parry being the correlate of 
thrust. Thirty thousand German recruits more will be annually 
entered for training until the total number available for war has 
reached the figure 300,000. Henceforward the peace strength of the 
Kaiser’s army will be raised to 544,211 men! What surprises one 
in this persistent effort which may, in the long run, defeat itself, is 
the stress laid by the German Government on tHe prevalence of 
conditions which render further preparations fr war superfluous. 
The Imperial Chancellor, who stood sponsor for the two Bills pro- 
viding for an increase in the Army and the Navy a couple of weeks 
ago, assured his countrymen that none of the Great Powers of the 
world seeks a quarrel with Germany. Théy are all animated by 
neighbourly feelings towards her, and are desirous of peace. This 
statement, he acknowledged, does not tally with the opinion pre- 
vailint among his countrymen. Great Britain is waiting to pounce 
„upon Germany unawares. And they can hardly think otherwise, 
considering the stories and “facts” served up to them daily by 
-their newspapers. The Chancellor regretted that the German Press 
should have launched or spread disquieting and false reports of 
this nature, for the purpose of contributing to the increase of the 
Army and Navy. But he welcomes the result of their endeavours. 

It is the old story: the Press inaugurates a campaign of lies for 
what is regarded as a patriotic end. Some members of the Govern- 
ment inspire or encourage the Press; the German nation is wrought to 
the highest pitch ef anger against England, and the “ beneficial ” 
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. measure of precaution is passed. The Chancellor is sorry that tHe 
steam to drive the engine to such a desirable goal should have been 
obtained by burnirfg valuable ethical assets, but rfon® the less he is 
pleased with the outcome. That the newspapers which rendered 
yeoman’s service in this campaign were inspired by ‘the Marine 
Ministry is an open secret. The two Ministers, however, appear to 
be colleagues, but nothing more. Spenlow and Jorkins: the one 
talks, the other acts, and both labour together for the same end. ‘ 

But the German Chancellor’s own deeds hardly dovetail with ` 

his words. “Germany,” he assures his countrymen, “is far behind - 
“other countries in respect of the level of her armaments.” Can it 
really be? Military and naval experts throughout the world will 
have read that statement with surprise or amusement. It might be - 
an extract from one of the chidden journals. Or has Germany been 
giving an unnoticed lesson to her neighbours in checking the growth 
of armaments, and while doing so let the level of her own equipment 
for war remain below’ the average? What altruism! Yet the friends of 
peace have been skarply criticising in lieu of warmly praising her! 
The Chancellor, however, inconsistently adds that She is ready for 
war if war be forced upon her. If then Germany be ready for war, 
if none of the other Powers harbour designs against her, and if she 
herself is not actuated by evil intent, why add to her Army and 
Navy, and force the other great States to increase theirs? Russia’s 
dispositions towards the German Empire are known to be super- 
latively pacific. At Potsdam that fact was elicited. Besides, she 
has to husband her resources for the Far and Near East. France, 
too; is peacefufly minded; and were it otherwise she is too busy in 
Morocco to seek &dventures in Europe. Her best troops are at 
-present requisitioned by Africa, and the arrested growth of her 
population no longer allows her to keep pace with her rival. For 
Germany’s defence,*therefore, the reinforcement of her Army and 
Navy is not needed. “Indeed, no solid grounds can be alleged in 
favour of it. Germany must require it for unavowed purposes of 


her own. 


GERMANY’S PROJECTED NAVY—THE MOST POWERFUL, 
IN HISTORY. 


Another curious piece of inconsistency must also have thrust ‘itself 
on the German Chancellor’s attention and evoked his inarticulate 
regret. Only nine months ago the Reichstag was authoritatively 
informed that the new Navy Law then proposed would be ample 
for all purposes, and would satisfy Germany’s sea-strivings fully. 
To-day these declarations are brushed aside, and Great Britain’s 
naval supremacy is challenged by the franc-tizgurs of the Marine 
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Ministry. Only a twelvemonth ago the strength of the German 
Army was raised to its present level—and fixed for five years. The 
War Minister then declared that it would be ample for five years, 
allowances having been made for contingencies. Since then France’s 
military forces have decreased considerably owing to her Morocco 
venture. Yet the German War Ministry now refuses to abide by 
those solemn declarations. Its chiefs discern imperative reasons for 
ignoring those arrangements and hurriedly supplementing the land 
forces by two new Army corps, and the Navy by a new squadron, an 
increase of the personnel by one-third, and the building of a*large 
number of submarines. Why? Germany has no fear of attack. 
She is well able to repel an onslaught if it were made. Conse- 
quently the source of her action must be looked for in another 
direction than that of defence. Her own designs, not those of other 
nations, furnish a clue to the mystery. The additional warships 
and soldiers are, some allege, needed “to give greater weight to 
“ Germany’s opinion in those matters of intern&tional import which 
“concern her.” That object may be expressed by a single word— 
hegemony. But is it, or rather is the off-chance of securing it, 
worth the sacrifices of money, of friendly feeling, and of rudi- 
mentary truth which have been so freely made by the Imperial 
Government ? 

These warships may possibly seem to their authors additional 
safeguards of peace, but to the untrained British eye they are fresh 
heaps of gunpowder piled up in the vicinity of burning candles. 
There may not be an explosion after all, but if there was danger 
before it is intensified now. Germany’s neighbofrs will have to 
adopt corresponding measures to hold their owr? and make it more 
imminent. Thus the end result will not be conducive to the 
world’s peace, nor to the internal tranquillity of European nations, 
whatever the Kaiser’s Ministers may say to tle contrary. Taxation 
for the purpose of unprodugtive outlay lies Slready like a crushing 
weight on the shoulders of the cultured communities of Europe. 
Among its fruits are class antagonism, socialism, and anarchism. It 
had Wrought immense evil in the realms of the Old World, and is 
snow working more. Austria-Hungary is making heroic efforts to 
build a powerful fleet. Russia is exerting herself to re-create her 
-lost naval forces, and before these pages are in the hands of readers 
of the “ Contemporary Review,” the Russian Parliamentary Defence 
Committee will be debating a new Russian naval programme, for 
the execution of which five hundred and fifty million roubles will 
be required. That scheme also involves taxation. These additional 
turns of the screw which Germany is now constraining her neigh- 
bours to give, are sure to bring forth an abundant harvest of 
negative forces which may end by revolutionising the political and 
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social structure of Europe, and sweeping away those. institution$ 

which called them into being. P E 


IS THE MOROCCO QUESTION SETTLED FINALLY? : 


The tissue of untruths which seemingly has to be spun around 
every German project inspires profound and ‘general mistrust. We 
no longer know what to believe, and what to question. We look in 
vain for a safe criterion. Even in the most solemn conventions to 
which Germany is a party one’s faith is sadly shaken. What, for 
instance, could be more satisfactory, from the point of view of 
finality, than the recent Franco-German agreement about Morocco? 
£ wet sponge was passed over the slate, and the word Morocco, as a 
theme of internal contention, wiped out. E pur si muove. The 
Conservative German journals which are in close and continuous 
touch with the rulers of the Empire, have already organised a Press 
campaign agaipst thg solution thus given to the Morocco dispute. 
“ Political differences,” they say, “are always questions of might.” 
Hence if the German Government is really minded to embark on a 
successful colonial policy in Africa it must begin by getting a 
formidable navy together. 

What the successful colonial policy will, in the first instance, be, 
is disclosed by another Conservative organ.* Portugal, we learn, 
perpetuates a kind of slavery in her over-sea possessions, and Ger- 
many would gladly introduce and maintain order there based on 
Christian principles. Portugal is a little State, poor in money and 
in men, and ingapable of governing the natives, or exploiting the 
wealth of the countries over which she still holds sway. Nor is it 
only of her African possessions that these melancholy statements - 
hold good. Her territories in India and China are also like the 
talents of the Gospel parables, which lay unprofitably hidden. They 
produce nothing. To the world’s welfare they make no contribution. 
This lamentable state of stagnation can$ and should, be changed, 
and a suitable agreement between Great Britain and Germany on 
the subject of this change would, we are told, bring the two nations 
together as nothing else could. Indeed, the well-known Dr. Karl 
Peters, writing in the “Tag,” states that England’s assent to the ° 
expansion of Germany at the cost of Portugal is almost a condition 
Sine qua non of an understanding. And he wishes to know whether ` 
any diplomatic document exists which binds us to safeguard the 
interests of Portugal, because, he explains, if we are so bound, Lord 
Haldane’s visit to Berlin, and all the diplomatic conversations that 
followed upon it, are but a mockery and a snare. In plain English, 
the two nations can be friends if Great Britain will deliver up her 
weak ally to be swallowed whole. We are to assent to'Germany’s 
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ingorporating the over-sea possessions of Portugal. That is all. 
Robbery and jobbery will bring us together—for a time, at least. 
Tf it were a qutstton of developing the mineral dnd other resources 
of Portugal’s colonies with the assent of the Lisbon Government, 
which woulfl be admitted to a share in the profits, the proposal 
would appeal to us, and would, undoubtedly, be entertained. 
Volenti non fit injuria. And if, as I imagine, that scheme is being 
censidered, it may be realised. But that is a different proposal 
from land grabbing. And it will provide no remedy for the evils 
produced by over-arming. . 
Putting together all these schemes and velleities we seem to get an 
iukling of the motives underlying Germany’s vast preparations for 
war, and her obstinate refusal to close with the modus vivendi made 
to her by Mr. Winston Churchill on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment. It was hard to believe that she would decline this offer, which 
was characterised by magnanimity. We abandoned the two-power 
standard, undertook to be satisfied with 60 per ent. snperiority over 
the German Navy, and asked our rivals to agree to that, and arrest 
the indefinite growth of the two navies. It is a thousand pities that 
neither the words nor deeds of our Government take effect upon the 
nation with which we are so eager to live in good fellowship. 


GERMANY’S CONQUERING HERO COMES TO LONDON. 


From the new German Ambassador, Baron Marschall von Bieber- 
stein, much is expected in the way of bringing about an under- 
standing. The Baden lawyer, who is a passionate chess-player, a 
good musician, and, owing partly to his defective hearing, takes no 
pleasure in social gaieties—has made his mark &s an Ambassador 
to Turkey. His methods alike with the Sultan and the Sultan’s 
enemies have been eminently successful. He hypnotised them both 
in masterly fashion, and whenever he was hard set, and in danger 
of losing ground, his efforts were ably seconfed by Von der Goltz 
Pasha, the German military instructor of the Turkish Army. Thus 
luck seconded ability. When the Italians declared war against the 
Ottoman Empire, those two Germans made no secret of their 
sympathy with the Moslem belligerent, nor did Italy make any 
secret of her dissatisfaction with Baron Marschall von Bieberstein. 
And the fiercer the war became, the greater the chagrin of the King 
and the Consulta, who will breathe more freely now that the massive 
German statesman is recalled. 

Baron Marschall’s diplomatic wizardry which enabled him to play 
friend first to Abdul Hamid and then to Abdul Hamid’s enemies, 
may have been necessary in Constantinople. It certainly worked 
wonders there. In London it will be superfluous, perhaps pre- 
judictal. For in the differences between Germany and Great Britain 
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there is nothing cryptic. The issues are simple. We, on our part, 
want to live in peace and good fellowship with our Continental 
cousins, and are quite ready to adopt any means În reason to prove. 
it. Already we have taken the first and second steps, and shaf 
not shrink from taking others. But we should like Germany to 
meet us half way. One indispensable condition of any satisfactory 
compromise is an agreement to check the growth of armaments. In 
Eerlin this proposition cannot be seriously challenged, nor will it be 
maintained that we should pay for this compromise by conspiring 
together with Germany to rob some weak Power, or that we should 
connive at such a plan or promote it. Moreover, friendship with 
Germany must not be taken to mean estrangement from France or 
Russia. 

This latter point was underlined by the Prime Minister of Russia 
during a conversation which I had with him on this subject a few 
days ago (on the 13th May). He said:—“I follow with keen inte- 
_ “rest the endéavour$ which are now being made for the purpose of 
“bringing Great Britain and Germany into closer fellowship with 
“each other. It is a praiseworthy aim, and Russia’s best wishes are 
“with the courageous statesmen who are now striving to compass it. 
“The necessities of the situation, experienced or foreboded, may 
“have awakened them to consciousness that something should be 
“done with a view to smooth away their difficulties, but the feat 
“once achieved the two peoples will see many grounds for rejoicing 
“at the efforts made to effect it. No abstruse theories intelligible 
“only to a higher order of intellects appear to be involved in the 
“problem. It is a simple business matter which practical men are 
“competent to trarfsact. Russia cannot, of course, discuss the ways 
“and means of reaching an understanding, or offer any advice on 
“this aspect of the question. The parties directly interested are 
“the best judges of tthe price which they can afford to pay forthe 
“settlement of their mfitual differences which will benefit them both. 
“But Russia’s appreciative view of the final result will be no wise 
“affected by these details, if, as we may reasonably assume, they 
“ leave intact Great Britain’s relations with herself and with France. 
“These relations, which have undergone severe tests, have proved 
“ beneficial to the interests of all three parties, and conducive to the: 
“cause of peace. The projected Anglo-German accord will, I feel 
“persuaded, supplement, not supersede, them or impair their Worth. 
“Hence Russia will unhesitatingly welcome the tidings that that 
“ accord has become a concrete fact. The more friendly the general 
“atmosphere becomes, the better for all. As we possess distinct 
“ grounds for the conviction that the reciprocal obligations and senti- 
“ments which emanate from Anglo-French relations on the one 
“hand, and from Anglo-Russian on the other, will lose nothing of 
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“ thelr strength in consequence of the growth of mutual cordiality 
“between Great Britain and Germany, we shall be glad to learn 
“that those twb rations have thrown aside their fnutual distrust.” 

e 


M. SAZONOFF’S PRONOUNCEMENT. 


If the German Chancellor’s speech was delivered under the over- 
hanging shadow of war, that of the Russian Foreign Secretary was 
permeated by a buoyant faith in the maintenance of peace. It was 
a soberly written statement, not an eloquent discourse. Hence the 
personal element was eliminated alike from its delivery and its 
composition. M. Sazonoff eschewed dramatic passages, refused to 
throw sops to the Chauvinist Cerberus, and dispensed with the aid 
of winged words in which the late M. Stolypin took a childish 
delight. His statement was a matter-of-fact answer to the question : 
Tell us how you envisage international relations to-day, and to what 
extent, and in what direction you wish to see them modified? “On 
“the whole, they are satisfactory,” was the reply, “and I should 
“be glad to render them more so. This can be done by helping 
“in due time to bring Turkey and Italy to conclude peace, and 
“inducing Germany and Britain to drop their mutual distrust. As 
“for Russia’s general policy it is based on a real desire to see peace 
“preserved everywhere, and good relations cultivated by all. To 
“ this end our efforts will be directed, and we shall utilise to the 
“utmost our friendly relations with our neighbours for the purpose 
“of attaining it.” M. Sazonoff’s words had the ring of sincerity 
about them. They carried conviction. "Whatever Russia’s relations 
are, he emphasised that aspect of them which could be employed 
with advantage to secure or preserve peace. R 


RUSSIA OGLES THE MONGOL AND HUGS TIGHTER THE 
MANCHU. ° 


On China, the full force Of Russia’s attention, if the Minister’s. 
speech be any index, remains fixedly concentrated, and nothing 
could ke more natural. For as things now look, fate ‘may soon 
furnish her with an opportunity of retrieving the reverses of 1904-5, 
and rising Pheenix-like rejuvenated from the ruins of her former 
self in the Far East. She then lost part of Manchuria to Japan. 
She may shortly, together with Japan, win back far more territory 
in Mongolia, besides establishing herself for all time in Northern 
Manchuria. About this perspective M. Sazonoff is, Of course, silent. 
He looks upon the national upheaval in China with the eyes of a 
neutral, resolved to see that his fellow countrymen shall suffer ne 
detriment from the disorders it occasions. He frankly explains his 
attitude towards the Mongolians. 
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_ Northern Mongolia, or Khalkha, having separated from China, 
sought help from the Tsar’s Ministers. Their entreaty was seconded 
by that of many patriotic Russians who called for the proclamatién 
of a protectorate. Others would prefer annexation. But M. Sazo- 
noff, who respects China’s rights, will strike out a course which is 
marked by moderation. He was led to it by a study of the sequence 
of events in Mongolia. No passage in the Minister’s discourse prò- 
voked such a chorus of protests as the following, in which he dis- 
poses of the counsel to annex the province without more ado:— 
“We should not lose sight of the fact, Gentlemen, that Russia is 
“a European Power, that our State system was put together not on 
' “the banks of Black Irtysh, but on those of the Dnieper and. the 
“Moskva. Expansion of our territory in Asia cannot constitute 
“the object of our policy. That would lead to the undesirable 
“shifting of our political centre of gravity, and therefore would 
“ weaken our position in Europe and the Near East. For that reason 
“no territorif] acqtisition on our part in Asia can be warranted 
“unless it be truly valuable and indispensable to us. It is not 
“lawful to annex neighbouring territories solely Because the thing 
' “may be accomplished without risk: Now, I fail to perceive grounds 
“forcible enough to compel us to admit that the annexation of 
“Northern Mongolia would benefit us. Our interests require only 
“ that in coterminous Mongolia there should besno powerful military 
“State. Thanks to the vicinity of the Mongolians, our Siberian 
“ frontier is better fortified than if we built fortresses along it and 
“stationed garrisons there.” 

Those view are modefate, patriotic, and statesmanlike. We in 
England are tempted to applaud them. The case against annexation 
is put with clearness and courage. Resistance to the temptation to 
seize territory that might be taken without incurring any tisk has 
seldom been manifested with less self-complacency. And yet, 
somehow, I cannot råte the merit so yery high. To my thinking, 
annexation, easy though it might seem, would be a hard nut'to crack 
at the present moment, and the kernel might notbe worth the trouble. 
Northern Mongolia is sparsely populated, the people areepoor in 
spirit as in worldly possessions, and the land is good only for 
pastures and minerals. By forbidding Chinese colonisation, thoge 
natural riches will be saved up for and harvested by Russians with-. 
out the cost of governing. And already the work has begun. Con- 
cessions are being continually accorded, joint stock companies are 
being formed, “commercial expeditions are being rigged out from 
Moscow, and if ever annexation appeared desirable for the produc- 
tion of Russia’s economic interests, she could annex without diff- 
culty. But a protectorate is more advantageous. For the manner 
in which Russia’s mediation was proposed, apd will probably be 
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realised, involves political suzerainty. The Khutukhta* of Khalkha | 
has informed the President of the Chinese Republic that, while ready 


to negotiate with the Pekin Government, he will not do so under 
any circumstances unless Russia’s right to participate in the negotia- 
tions is acknowledged and exercised. Pacific penetration is the 


name commonly given to that style of policy. To my mind, Mon- | 
golia and Manchuria are ear-marked for Russia, and the disruption — 


of China has already begun. ‘I see as clearly as though it were 
an accomplished fact a series of “measures of protection” which 


will soon be adopted by Japan in Southern Manchuria and inner ' 


Mongolia which will be tantamount to definitive occupation. And 
I likewise discern the corresponding move with which it will be 
Russia’s duty to follow it up. Then will come a shifting of the 
centres of interest for the various world-Powers and groups of 
Powers, and new political constellations. 


COUNT BERCHTOLD’S SPEECH TO THE AUSTRO- 
HUNGARIAN DELEGATIONS. 


Austria-Hungary and Russia are happily working together once ' 
more with beneficial results. Their mutual estrangement-has always - 


been accompanied by troubles and rumours of troubles in South- 
Eastern Europe. Their present rapprochement has been discounted 


by almost all the elements of unrest there. One cannot, of course, ' 
foretell how long the calm’ will endure. One can only say that ' 
the storm, if it bursts, will be localised. Montenegro, well-behaved l 


and circumspect, is picking up ideas about self-masteyy. Servia has 
grown collected and industrious. Bulgaria, under M. Gueshoff, 
seems tranquil. Greece, following the lead of M. Venizelos, is on 


the road to prosperity. Even the impulsive Cretans are powerless ' 


to set fire to the inflammable tinder lying about, so vigilant are the 


guardians of order. Nay, the most difficult, problem of all may . 


yet be solved, the isolation @f Europe’s powder magazine from the 
sparks struck by the collision of Italy and Turkey. 

Count Berchtold’s maiden speech at the Delegations, in which all 
these topics were deftly dealt with, made a deep and favourable 


impression on all who would fain see military competition among ; 
nations superseded by commercial and industrial rivalry. It was ` 
an emjnently statesmanlike pronouncement on a variety of thorny | 


questions. The policy he outlined undoubtedly makes for peace, 


and the well-known character of the speaker is a pledge that it will - 


be carried out. Count Berchtold is conversant with the factors of 


the situation. He studied Russia for years under favourable con- | 


ditions, he was the intimate collaborator.of his predecessor, Count 


* Khutukhta is the title given to the supreme ecclesiastical head of the Mon- 
golian famaists. The @resent Khutukhta is a Tibetan of Laodicean lukewarm- ' 


ness i@ religious matters and of downright servility in political. 
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Aehrenthal, ‘and now he i is the continuator of his foreign polich: 
Neither territorial expansion nor political upheaval | has any place 
in.his scheme.. The friendships that exist are to be Cultivated, and 
others.struck up. In a word, Count Berchtold’s exposé discloseS 
a plan which may be characterised as healthy conservatism in foreign 
policy; in essentials it is identical with that of Count Aehrenthal 
after the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. ; 

Particularly reassuring was the passage of his discourse in 
which he referred to Austria~-Hungary’s intercourse with Russia. 
` This’ subject had been dealt with by M. Sazonoff in the Duma, but 
the Russian Minister, mindful of the nationalist current, ‘preferred 
caution to cordiality. Count Berchtold went further. ‘The former 
stated that the two neighbours had got over their reciprocal cool- 
ness; the other, ignoring the estrangement, laid stress upon the 
„cordiality of their recent telegraphic correspondence. The Austro- 
- Hungarian Minister supplied a friendly and favourable commen- 
tary to M. Sazonoff’s speech. I know for a fact that the cordial 
personal tone as Well as the significant phraseology of the Austrian 
statesman made a profound impression in Government circles in St. 
Petersburg. I may add that the Count himself is likewise aware 
of this fact. f 


NEW PHASE OF THE: WAR. (TONURE OF THE. 
DARDANELLES. 


In her conduct of the war, Italy has changed’ the venue and 
brought two new, factors into the struggle: the closure of -thè 
fairway in thé Straits and the seizure of the island of Rhodes, and 
of these two, theeformer is by far the more momentous. To give 
.one a notion, faint and inadequate, of what the closing of the 
Straits means to international commerce, it may suffice to mentién 
that’in the year 19%0 the number of vessels that entered the harbour 
of Constantinople was 20,273, with a total tonnage of 19,162,998. 
Under the British flag there were 4,466 ships of 8,064,181 tons, 
and 3, 204 Greek vessels of 2,963,029 tons.* For Russia the grain 
trade is all-important. It opens as soon as the Sea of Azeff is ice 
free and south Russian rivers become navigable after the winter 
is over. Then the steamers set out from the Black Sea ports fôr 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Marseilles, Copenhagen, Italy, England. To 
all this traffic the closure of the fairway has put an end, and an 
angry outcry has been raised from almost every country in Europe. 

t e 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CLOSURE OF THE 
DARDANELLES? 
Against the action of Turkey adopted under such conditions, no 
serious objection can be raised. For the measure resorted to was 


Cf. Neue Freie Presse, April 20th, 1912. e 
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pfescribed by the imperative demands of self-defence. To her 
an attempt to force the Dardanelles and threaten Constantinople 
would be fraught’ with supreme danger. And presumably it was 
Being made. Turkey could not be expected to refrain from protect- 
ing herself, nor to be satisfied with half measures in order to spare 
the pockets of her neighbours. It was those very neighbours, say 
Ottoman statesmen, who connived at the engineering of a war which 
was the most iniquitous violation of justice witnessed by Europe for 
over a century. And as they winked at the cause which left their 
interests untouched, let them resign themselves to its effects, Which 
hit those interests hard. Italy, they added, is the real cause why 
the Dardanelles are closed. Let the wrathful neutrals make repre- 
sentations to her. What it all comes to is that the Powers are 
helpless in the matter. To interfere usefully, they ought to have 
moved at the outset. Now they must abide by the consequences of 
their quiescence. War is war, and each belligerent is the best judge 
of how he should attack or defend. In internafional law that prin- 
ciple undoubtedly holds good. But then its vatidity presupposes 
that there is really a causal nexus between the action of a belligerent 
which is detrimental to neutrals and the principal object of the 
campaign. If there be no such link, any operation which entails 
heavy losses on outside nations is wantonly malicious. That is the 
line of argument adopted by the Austrian Press. They urge that 
the bombardment of the Dardanelles, and, in fact, the transfer of 
the arena of war to the Ægean Sea does not conduce, nor appear 
to conduce, to the object which Italy has at heart, and that it will 
not hasten by a single day the termination òf hostilities. The only 
change it can produce is the closure of the Dardanelles and the 
infliction of heavy losses on neutral nations. Therefore the Italian 
Government; aware of that, was morally bound to abstain from 
such a mischievous measure. ` J : 

Ifaly’s aim in waging war 4s to annex Tripoli and Cyrenaica. To 
this end the only effective means are conquest by land forces and 
the establishment of Italian institutions in the incorporated pro- 
vinces.” And in working for this the rôle of the fleet is secondary, 
and has been played already. Whatever else it may accomplish in 
Europe or in Asia Minor, the Navy cannot attain’ the ‘object of the 
Italian Government. For it is the Arab Moslems of the African 
provinces, led by a handful of heroic Turks, who are offering a 
splendid resistance to the invaders. And that resistance, inspired 
by motives of religion, will not be relaxed, even if all the islands 
of the Archipelago are occupied and all the forts of the Dardanelles 
are razed. Nay, if the Ottoman Government, obeying some un- 
accountable impulse, or constrained by force majeure, were to sign 
away the African Provinces, Italy would not yet be any nearer her 
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goal. The Arabs would still go on fighting, as soli their leadere, 
the > Turks, there. 


e ° °, 
WHY ITALY WENT TO THE ÆGEAN. B 


That is why so many publicists i in Europe now raise ‘their voices 
against the wilfulness of the Italian Government, and so few com- 
plain of the ruinous response given to it by the Porte. Some friends 
of Italy, however, are of a different way of thinking. They hold 
that the closure of the Dardanelles will draw the neutrals into the 
conteSt, and incense them against Turkey, whose mode of self- 
defence is the proximate cause of their losses. And the Powers, 
irritated by the fruitless resistance offered by Turkey, will advise,: 
and, if needs be, compel, the Porte to agree to a, peace which will 
ratify the annexation of the African provinces. Turkey, they argue, 
cannot come out of the contest victorious. The contrary belief is 
ridiculous. For. in the long run Krupp guns, aeroplanes, and a . 
fleet that can sweep the seas must overcome Moslem heroism by 


‘annihilating the heroes. The upshot is a foregone conclusion. 


Turkey, in her own interest, ought to discount it, and if she be 
unwilling, the Powers, whose subjects are molested by her ob- 
stinacy, ought to compel her to do the right thing. 

But that point of view is not likely to find influential advocates. 
Neither are there many ready to sustain the corftention that Turkey 
has-no right to mine the Dardanelles because she is bound by treaty 


- ` to allow-neutral shipping to pass without let or hindrance. That 


stipulation, although it consecrates only what is an indefeasible 
right of, Russia and the Balkan States, is binding only in peace time. 
Against a hostile *attack on the Straits, the right of the Ottoman 
Government to close them is indisputable. Otherwise Turkey would 
be doomed to lose her independence. . It seems equally clear that 
no claim for damagés would lie against a nation which merely used 
its elementary right of self-defence. e Turkey’s losses, therefore, _ 
which are real enough, although incomparably less than Italy’s, 
will not be augmented by this or analogous demands for compensa- 
tion. 

Of the occupation of the far-famed island of Rhodes, which was 
effected on May 4th, the same considerations hold good. Whatever. 
its results may be, they leave the two contending parties exactly 
where they were. For what is done in the Ægean Sea will evoke no 
response in Trippli. As the Porte is unable to repel sea attacks, the 
occupation of the entire Archipelago is a feat which the Italian Navy 
can effect with ease, but hardly with utility. Yet it is rumoured 
that the intention of Victor Emmanuel’s Government is to. proclaim 
a blockade of the Turkish ports in the Ægean Sea. As that, how- 


_ever, includes Smyrna and, of course, Salonic&, it therefore gon- 
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n&tes an improbability which borders on the impossible. Were it 
otherwise, Austria-Hungary as well as Great Britain might find the 
burdens of neutrality unbearable. And Italy’s unfriendly critics, 
and their name is legion, would accuse the Consulta of elaborating 
a deliberate scheme to make the Powers take sides in the struggle 
and help Italy to win by unfair diplomacy what she cannot wrest by 
military strength.. 

There is no doubt that Italy’s plight is unenviable, or that she 
is entitled to extenuating circumstances. The expedition against 
Tripoli was undertaken on hypotheses which have since pfoved 
erroneous. It was assumed that the occupation of the Coast would 
intimidate the Porte into making peace and the inhabitants into 
accepting Italian rule. Events have belied this forecast. The strip 
of territory on the sea has been duly taken and fortified, but Tripoli 
and Cyrenaica continue to acknowledge the sway of the Sultan. 
The interior of the country has yet to be occupied, and there are 
no signs of the feat soon being attempted. Now that the hot season 
has set in, an expedition of that character is an impossibility. Later 
on it might be organised, but only at enormous cost. For one thing, 
thousands of camels are necessary. Mhen the desert would decimate 
the troops, and the patience of the Italian nation might be ex- 
hausted before perceptible headway had been made. Even now 
certain unmistakablé symptoms of nervousness among the people 
occasionally disquiet the Cabinet. Misgivings are spreading. 
Hitherto the Marchese di San Giuliano has found lenient judges in 
his own country. But indulgence may change to severity before 
long, unless tangible results are attained. "No more fatal misjudg- 
ment could have imperilled a clear issue than that which underlay 
the Minister’s decision to proclaim the annexation before it was 
accomplished. Had it not been for that manifestation of impatient 

` eagerness, he might have been able to conclude*a satisfactory peace 
with Turkey before the close of the year 1911. “Always leave a 
“ door ajar,” an experienced Turkish statesman remarked to me, when 
we were discussing the royal decree of annexation; “and if you 
« must shut the doors, then open a safety valve or bore a loop-hole. 
é‘ For if you close up every orifice, you are liable to be suffocated.” 

The magnitude of the interests already damaged by Italy’s plan 
of campaign, and the warmth of feeling evoked against the authors 
of it, inculcate the lesson that it would be superlatively unwise on 
the part of the Consulta to proceed any further in,the same direc- 
tion. The root idea of Italy’s strategy that the Neutral Powers 
can be used as levers against Turkey is utterly false. International 
law -sanctions Turkey’s resistance and the manner in which it is 
organised. So, too, does the ‘moral sense of Europe, which latter- 
day Governments cannot afford to ignore. . 
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What, then, will follow the Stale-Mate in which the militafy 
game has.at present culminated. Nobody can conjecture. To me 
it is clear that the premature decree of annexation is the one insuper- 
able barrier to peace negotiations. Consequently, if thgt document 
could bė unwritten again, pourparlers might begin, and, ‘once begun, 
would unquestionably lead to peace. The sovereignty of Turkey 
over Tripoli and Cyrenaica might be taken to mean no more than | 
does the sovereignty of the Sultan over Egypt and Tunis. ‘Neither ' 
Great Britain nor France suffers any loss of prestige by this survival 
of a Moslem yoke. .Yet Turkey is contented. Why should Italy’s. 
sense of dignity be wounded by the limitation? Real statesman- 
ship would soon throw a commodious bridge over the hollow that 
divides these two positions: Cavour, had he been capable of com- 
mitting the initial error of judgment, would have had no hesitation 
in correcting it.' But Cavour was a genius. l 


THE REPUBLIC MOROCCO-BOUND. THE MASSACRE. 


Like Italy in Tunis, France in Morocco has a hafd nut to crack. 
Diplomatically, indeed, the problem has apparently been divested 
of most of its difficulties. Difficulties with Spain are still out- 
standing, but will soon be compromised. The convention with Ger- 
many is root-reaching, and gives the Republic a free hand. But 
the’ real work of conquest is only now beginning, and the French. 
nation is certain to pass through many a painful ordeal before it 
is ended. Of this perspective, many public men in France are 
gradually becOming aware. France, like Italy, has solved her 
problem very prettily on paper—the Protectorate of France is an 
accomplished event. It has been agreed to even by the Sultan of 
Moro&o, Mulay Hafid, himself. And yet it is only a gium desi-'- 
derium. - Between the, Sultan and the Republic the negotiations 
which preceded the signing of the Pretectorate Treaty were kept 


secret: Neither the Ulema or Koran-interpreters, nor the aristocracy, 
nor the descendants of the Prophet, were initiated. On this pre- 


caution M. Regnault insisted on the ground that if the massts were 
informed of the change projected, they would rise up in army 
against the foreigners. But the prevention turned out to be a more 
effectual stimulus to revolt than publicity would have been. Rumours 
began’ to circulate that Mulay Hafid was a prisoner in the hands 
of the French. „And when the truth at last leaked out that only 
the shadow of power was left to the Sultan, fanatical or. patriotic 
Moors resolved to massacre the giaours and recover their inde-. 
pendence. : The mutiny was well planned. French troops enough. 
were stationed.in the country—z26,570, all told—but they were scat- 
tered over too many towns and villages. In the capital, Fez, ‘there 
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Were hardly a thousand men to protect the Sultan. Under these cir- 
qumstances thg butchery began. s a 
* The massacre was revolting. In Morocco, malignant ferocity is 
quite permissible against an enemy: it is praiseworthy against a 
Christian foeman. Seventeen French military instructors were put 
to death by their native men, and their heads carried aloft on poles 
through the crowded streets. Three telegraph clerks and several 
members of the expedition were also slain in the subsequent fight. 
The Jews who were suspected of leanings towards the infidels 
received scant mercy. Their ghetto was plundered and burned 
three days on end. When the fiendish work was over, the main 
street was a heap of smouldering ruins, underneath which were 
hidden many corpses. On the surface about fifty dead bodies were 
lying, surrounded by rubbish heaps on all sides. An earthquake 
might have shattered the place, so completely was it destroyed. On 
the first day the gates of the Mellah, or Jgwish „quarter, were 
smashed, and a stream of infuriated fanatics poured in. Prostrate 
on the ground, the Jews besought them to spare ‘their lives. “ To- 
“day you will only be plundered,” cried the ringleader ; “ to-morrow 
“you shall go to your doom.” That was the programme of the mur- 
derers, and they kept to it. Fortunately, a gate leading to the 
Dar-Debibagh road had been recently made, and most of the Jews 
contrived to slip through it. The Sultan at once had the portals 
of his palace thrown open to the refugees. With the exception of 
about a hundred, who were killed or wounded, all the inhabitants 
of the Mellah took shelter in the palace. “And thgir number was 
12,000. To feed those people was impossible. e Their hunger was 
assuaged by Mulay Hafid’s generosity, but when he had set all the 


victuals he possessed before them, it was still unsatisfied. Next 
day the French military authorities sent a thousand loaves to the 


unfortunate people, and the British Consul gaye them 1,200. But 
their sufferings were intensæ@ and their misery absolute. 

Several European civilians also perished, two French ladies among 
them. The barbarity with which they had put the Christians to 
death ħas no name. It belongs to Dante’s Inferno. Lieutenant 
Lory was dragged to an open square, stripped naked, and his hands 
tied to a stake. He was then delivered over to a frenzied female 
rabble to torture. These furies first pricked him with needles, then 
they fore off his finger and toe nails; they next subjected him to 
other horrible tortures, and at last gouged out his eyes. They then 
dragged the writhing body to a place where there. were glowing 
coals, and held him over them until he was burned. Others were 
dealt with in equally savage fashion. And four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of Fez are said to have taken part in the revolt. One of the ring- 
leaders was the brether of the Prime Minister, El Mokri, whom I 
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was on the point of visiting at Fez at his own invitation. One caħ- 
notiaffect surprise at the measures of severity which these enormitigs 
provoked. Every part of the city where the rebels were hiding was 
bombarded, numbers of houses were demolished, and doubtless 
many lives were lost besides the eight hundred recorded officially. 
More than once since the Morocco question became acute I ven- 
tured on the opinion that Morocco will prove a source of weakness 
to France for many years to come. And the lamentable events of 
the past few weeks confirm me in that forecast. For a long period 
of time a considerable part of the Army will be immobilised there. 
And if war should break out during that period, France may regret 
her eagerness to embark on this vast colonial venture. 


PERSIA’S ‘NEW PRETENDER. 


Persian affairs have taken a fresh turn of late, which caused the 
hearts of politiciaħs to flutter and belied some of their predictions. 
On the one hand, the Government in Teheran are loyally conjuring 
up the shade of dead parliamentarism by ruthlessly persecuting its 
surviving representatives, and on the other hand the rebellious ex- 
Shah’s brother is scattering the Government’s troops like sheep, and 
now bids fair to drive out the present rulers of the realm as 
criminals. But everything that happens in Iran is an object-lesson 
which the British friends of Persian constitutionalism would do well 
to take to hearf. What it-teaches is that British political institu- 
tions transplanted to Iranian soil either wither and die or else become 
Upas trees. Oriental peoples must cut their-coats according to 
their own cloth, and also according to the style of their native co» 
tumes. 

The enlightened Regent, who enjoys the confidence of the British 
and Russian Governments, is now makiħg ready to quit the country. 
“for his health.” Fearing that if he once leaves he will never go 

‘back again, the diplomatic representatives of the two protecting 
Powers entreated him to remain. In vain. But before he starts he 
is giving a new proof of his desire to establish tolerable Government» 
by summoning a Medjliss. The experiment is admittedly dan- 
gerous. Heretofore the Parliaments which assembled in Teheran 
were centres of anarchy, the organs of the “ Democratic Party” there . 
being infectious. 

By way of hindering these excesses, the Regent is removing their 
causes, and has summarily arrested,’ banished, or imprisoned the 
most influential leaders of the group, against whom no indictment 
is preferred. The nation will be represented in the new Medjliss 
by a small and plastic body of men, who will ndt attempt to imjfate 
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the daughters of Pelias and cut their parent in pieces in order to 
restore him to youth and vigour. x 

-* But, despite’its’ plasticity, the present Government has not taken 
foot in the land. It exists on sufferance within and by foreign sup- 
port from without. Devoid of military power, moral influence, and 
financial resources, it was unable to grapple with even such an un- 
popular rebel as the ex-Shah. The exiled monarch who returned 
to the country some time ago strove to recover the throne, and 
would perhaps still be in Persia to-day, were it not for the mediation 
of Russia who persuaded him to quit. Mohammed Ali acquiesced 
-and went, but his brother Salar-ud-Dowleh stayed behind, and is 
now seeking to carve out a little realm for himself in Iran. Diplo- 
matists laughed at his overweening presumption, and foretold his 
speedy downfall. Russia; true to her agreement with Great 
Britain, counselled him to follow his brother’s example and retire 
on a pension. But the wily Kadjar was obdurate. Then the 
struggle began. In February the Government rigged out a military 
expedition which was to scatter his troops and seizt his person. But 
meanwhile Salar-ud-Dowleh had captured Kermanshah, a city near 
the Turkish frontier, the importance af which may be inferred fron 
the total of its customs receipts, which amount to over a hundred 
thousand pounds a year. Holding this commercial centre, the 
Pretender is not de&Stitute of money for his followers. Eager to 
drive him from Kermanshah, the Government got together, besides 
the Fidais and Sarbazes, its most valiant troops, the Persian Cos- 
sacks, and despatched them under the command iof Prince Ferman 
Fermah against the royal rebel.. The cohtingent numbered over 
2,000 men, and was provided with three quick-firing and eight 
mountain guns, 

With Salar-ud-Dowleh’s Kurds the Government troops had their 
first encounter on the 4th May. The Kurds formed but the van- 
guard pf the insurgent army; the main body, consisting chiefly of 
Lures, was camping at some distance. The Kurds were outnum- 
bered and defeated. But next day the victors, pushing further 
ahead, fell into an ambush and were badly worsted. The survivors 
fled with their wounded commander. Of the 2,000 warriors, only 
150 rallied, and all the artillery fell into the hands of the enemy, 
who does not, however, appear to have followed up his success. 
But Salar-ud-Dowleh already sees his way to the throne. His main 
army, which consists of Lures, has not yet entered iato action. The 
battle of the 5th May was fought and won-by his advance guard 
of Kurds. If they alone annihilated the picked’ troops of the 
Government, they, together with the Lures, may reasonably be 
expected to clear their royal leader’s way to the Peacock Throne, 
unless a deus e# machiné stops the way. And here lies 
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the essence of the måtter. Will diplomacy mvae That Grett 
Britain and Russia, in. this as in other contingencies, will act in 
accord may be taken. for granted. But on what fines will they 
move? 

And now the question of régime, which diplomatists fancied they 
had settled and done with, may again grow acute. Heretofore 
Salar-ud-Dowleh announced’ his intention to win and keep a little 
province of his own, under the overlordship of his liege and brother, 
ex-Shah Mohammed Ali. To the Medjliss and the Teheran Govern- 
ment*he would pay no allegiance. That was his programme yes- 
terday. He may have'enlarged it since his victory, and, perceiving 
the throne so near while his brother is so far, he may attempt tó 
ascend it. And the population may favour him and accept his 
rule. If so, what course will the protecting Powers adopt? ` They 
have a choice of two policies,” for at one moment they undertook to 
abstain from meddling i in Persia’s domestic affairs and at another 
they interfered very incisively in them. It is probable that now, 
. too, their action ðr inaction will suffice to turn 'the,scale in favour 
of one or other of the two contending parties. As Russian 
Nationalists remark, the Tehasan Government has taken no hold of 
the people. It offers nothing to attract or to awe them: neither 
` financial resources, nor a spirited policy, nor genial statesmen, nor 
. popular. demagogues. It cannot even stand alone. 

In Russia the most influential parliamentary party resents the 
policy of the British Government, which, they assert, is shaped by 
the British friends of Persian Constitutionalism. The mere expres- 
sion Constitutionalism, they add, is an open sesame to the sym- 
pathies of the British nation. And the policy of our Foreign Office 
is, they complain, swayed by that public opinion. k 

I cannot shake off the conviction that no balm, financial or other, 
will do: much. good t tọ suffering Persia until the guardian States 
have assimilated two axioms: First, that the Iranian nation cannot 
stand alone. It needs continuous friendly support and supervision 

- from without. Non-intervention, therefore, has no chance of suc- 
cess, not even as a convenient fiction. .The second thesis which 

_ the events of the past three years appear to have demonstrated i$ 
that British Constitutionalism is harmful, not helpful, to the 
Iranian people, and indeed to most Orientals. If Great Byitain 
and: Russia would frankly proclaim these principles, and agree to 

- adjust their Pegsian policy to them, one would feel that they had 
at last the right starting-point for their experiments. 
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THE “OTHER POET” OF SHAKESPEARE'S 
SONNETS. ae 


T HE theory, tentatively put forth in these pages to the effect 
that Shakespeare’s Sonnets were written as an allegory, in 
which the Poet is the Spectator of Eéernity, the Friend is Life and 
Goodness, and the ‘‘ Dark Lady ” is Death and Evil, contained 
also the suggestion that the other poet referred to in the Sonnets, 
the rival singer who also hymned the Friend, is Edmund Spenser. 
In any attempt to establish the truth of this suggestion, it is 
important, as a basis, to set out the significant dates. The first 
three books of the Faerie Queene were published in 1590, and of 
those books the first, as Dr. Kitchin poihts out, č is in reality a 
“ complete work, taken by itself.” Spenser and his allegory at 
once became famous in the literary world. The greater number of 
the Sonnets were written, according to Sir Sidney Lee, between the 
spring of 1593 and the autumn of 1594. Almést immediately after 
the publication of the Faerie Queene, Shakespeare had been making 
his mark as a dramatist, and his early successes were followed by 
the publication of Venus and Adonis in the early summer of 1593, 
and a year later by the issue of The Rape of Lucrece. In 1594 the 
etwo poets exchanged greetings so to speak; for almost certainly 
Spenser refers to Shakespeare in Colin Clouts come home again 
‘in the lines: 
« And there, though last not least is Aetion ; 
A gentler Shepheard may no where be found, 
Whose muse, full of high thought’s invention, 
Doth, like himselfe, heroically sound ; ” 


while a few months later Shakespeare refers to Spenser’s Teares 
of the Muses (published in 1591) in Midsummer Nighi’s Dream 
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„v. i., 52-3). Sir Sidney Lee says: “ We may assume that the 
“admiration was mutual.’”, There is a real likelihood that 
Shakespeare would have replied to the glowing prabe contained fn 
Spenser’s poem of 1594 with something not inferior in generosity. 
The. reply would have come naturally in the Sonnets“that Shake- 
Speare was writing in 1594-5. It may be, as Sir Sidney Lee says, l 
that ‘‘ all the conditions of the problem are satisfied by the rival’s 
*‘ identification with the young poet and'scholar Barnabe Barnes, 
““a poetic panegyrist of Southampton and a prolific ‘sonnetteer, 
“who was deemed by contemporary critics certain to prove a great . 
“poet”; but, at any rate to the present writer,. it seems moré 
probable that Shakespeare was addréssirig a poet to whom he owed 
something, and whose supreme gifts he really recognised. However 
that may be, there is nothing intrinsically unreasonable in the 
suggestion that the “‘ other poet ” was Shakespeare’s greatest con- 
temporary; the man who had gone out of his way to pay the new 
and rising dramatist and poet a sincere, kindly, and remarkable 
compliment. Nejther would it be unreasonable for Shakespeare, 
at this time busily trying his hand at all manner of literary inven- 
tions, to attempt that form of composition which Spenser had 
brought to light once more—f mean the allegory. Spenser, in his 
dedication to Sir Walter Raleigh of the first three books of the 
Faerie Queene, says: . 


“ Knowing how doubtfully all Allegories may be construed, and 
this booke of mine, which I have entitled The F aery Queene, being 
a continued allegorie, or darke conceit, I have thought good, as 
well for aVoyding of jealous opinions and misconstructions, as 
also for your hetter light in reading thereof, (being so by you com- 
manded) to discover unto you the generall intention and meaning, 
which in the whole course thereof I have fashioned, without 
expressing of any particular purposes, or by-accidents therein 
occasioned. The generall end therefore of all the booke, is to 

` fashion a gentleman or noble persoy in vertuous and gentle disci- 
pline. -. . . Ya 

“ To some I know this Methode will seem displeasant, which had 
rather have good discipline delivered plainly in way of precepts, 
or sermoned at ‘large, as they use, than thus clowdily enwrapped 
in Allegoricall devices. But such, mee seeme, should be satisfied, 
with the use of these dayes, seeing all things accounted for by their 
showes, and nothing esteemed of, that is not delightfull and pleas- 
ing to common sense.”’ aaa 


All this might well have been written of the Sonnets, which form 
certainly a ‘‘ datke conceit ” ‘with no sure key to avoid “ jealous 
_ “opinions and misconstructions,”? and so conform, at any rate’ 
in obscurity, to the allegoric form described by Spenser. Shake- 
Speare may well have taken from Spenser the suggestion that ‘‘ the 
“use of these dayes ” demanded a glowing allegory in which to, 


set forth an ideal, as Spenser, in the person of Prince Arthur, ' 


‘sette forth Magnificence in particular, which vertue . . . is the 


‘perfection of all the rest.” It certainly may þe. said that if the 


Sonnets do, in fact, form an allegory, the ““other poet ” is almost 
certainly Spenser, the author of the greatest allegory (if we except 
The Song of Solomon) ever written. 

It is necessary to consider the passages in the Sonnets where 


Shakespeare refers to other poets. In Sonnet xxxii., the poet | 


certainly anticipates the uprising of nobler poets than himself. It 
is difficult to believe that this is a mere poetic.conceit ; as difficult as 
it is to believe that Shakespeare seriously feared the rivalty of 
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Barnabe Barnes. In Sonnet Ixxix., the other poet is first 
mentioned; and in the next sonnet he is described as a “‘ better ' 


“ spirit,” as a ship “ of tall building and of goodly pride.” It is’ 


clear from the outset that the two poets are rivals writing upon the 
same theme. If that theme is the Earl of Southampton, much 
wooed of many minor poets, it is somewhat curigus that one special 
poet is selected as the rival. The lark was in competition with an 
ivied wall full of chirping sparrows, and it is*curious that one 


particular nestling should be selected. That a definite selection is 


made is clear from Sonnet Ixxxiii. :-e- 


“ There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise.” 


It is, one would think, impossible that Sonnets Ixxxiv.-vi. refer 


to Barnabe Barnes, despite the fact that he did write some sonnets 
of high quality. These were issued (1595) after the bulk of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets were written, and it doesnot appe&r to have been 
suggested that the Sonnets Ixxxiv.-vi. belong tè a later date. In 
any event the greatest praise offered to Barnes was Gabriel 
Harvey’s injunction to ‘‘ be the gallant poet, like Spenser.” Sir 
Sidney Lee finds evidence for Barnes in the faet that Barnes twice 
uses the word ‘‘ hymn ” fox his poems of loVe, while Shakespeare 
(Ixxxv.) refers to ‘‘every hymn that able spirit affords.’ But 
Spenser uses the word ‘‘ hymn” far more aptly in his ‘‘ Four 
“Hymns on Love and Beauty.” Sir Sidney Lee also finds 
evidence for Barnes in the similarity of the nautical metaphors used 
‘by Barnes in Parthenophil, Sonnet xci., and by Shakespeare in 
Sonnet ixxx. But if we compare this sonnet and Sonnet Ixxxvi. 
with “the first and last stanzas of Canto xii. of the Faerie Queene 
(Book i.), we find a still more remarkable parallel. It is not pro- 
posed in this brief paper to deal with. the question of parallel 
passages or even significant words, but it may be mentioned here 
that the line in Sonnet Ixxiv.— ; i 
“ The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife,” 
® 
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“is a direct and obvious reminiscence from Canto ix. (Stanzas p 
and 52) of the first book of the Faerie Queene: the suicide’s knife, 
whith the wretch Despayre hands to the Red-Crass Knight :— e. 


“ But when ‘as none of ‘them he saw him take, © , ss 
He to him raught a dagger sharpe and keene, ¢ f 
And gave it him in hand: his hand did quake, 
And tremble like a leafe of aspin greene, 
“And troubled blood through his pale face was seene 
To come and goe with tidings from the heart, 
As if a running messenger had beene. u 
At last resolv’d to- worke his finall smart, l 
He lifted up his hand, that backe againe did start.” 


It is, very difficult to, doubt that Shakespeare is referring to 
this stanza and the next, in which Una snatches away ‘‘ the cursed 
- “knife.” Lastly, we may say that Sonnet cvi. aptly describes the , 
“antique pen ” that Spenser wielded with such wonderful results. 

Once again we must consider the special sonnets dealing with 
the rival poet. It*would seem that in Sonnet Ixxxvi. Shakespeare 
directly deals with what he regards as the obvious Suggestion that 
the other poet has inspired his own verse: 





‘“ Was it the proud full Sail of his great verse, 
Bound for the prize of all too precious you, . ` 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead? ” 


The poet denies this, hut denies it in such fashion as to suggest 
something of its ruth. That Shakespeare could have written in 
this fashion of Barnabe Barnes seems impossible: he was younger 
than Shakespeare, and in no sense famous. On the other hand, 
for Shakespeare to have written like this of Spenser is exactly what 
“might be expected. e 

The higher critic of the Sonnets might be expected to derive from 
this same sonnet some clue | as to the identity of the poet :— 


“ No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. í te 
He, nor that affable, familiar ghost, 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence.”’ 


ra 
Sir Sidney Lee deals with and destroys the theory that those lines 
point out George Chapman as the rival poet. The stron gest point 
about Chapman’s claim is his use of the word “ hymn ”’; but this 
use also belongs to Spenser. It is certainly difficult to derive from 
these lines any information about the poet, though no doubð'a 
super-critic will be found one day who will declare that the passage 
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refers to Sir Walter Raleigh, whom Spenser, in the introductory 
sonnet to the Faerie Queene, dubs ‘‘ the sommers Nightingale’; a 
nightingale might well be a poet’s intelligencer. * Sobriety of mind, 
Rowever, shrinks from any such argument, and unless there is 
something "in Spenser’s life that suggested the lines, they are 
rather against than for the Spenser theory ; though to be sure they 
help no other candidate. 

No doubt the problem as to the “‘ other poet ” is in a sense 
insoluble, and the nine-pin game of setting up solutions and 
bowling them over will certainly not cease at an early date. * The 
sonnets are so mingled with ‘‘ common form’? and charming 
variants of common conceits that it is well-nigh impossible to 
pierce below the half-playful irony of conceit and common 
traditional form and come to the realities and motives on which 
Shakespeare built up his house of music. But after all it was a 
profoundly serious mind that produced the Sonnets, and one that 
recognised the true value of contemporary poets dnd of human 
nature. This certainly gives us reason to believethat Shakespeare, 
in writing of the ‘‘ other poet,” was thinking of a man whose 
supreme poetical (as apart from drargatic) gifts he recognised. At 
this date there was but one such poet, Spenser, and there is & 
certain à priori reasonableness in supposing that the Sonnets were 
the answer to the Faerie Queene—immortal songster answering 
immortal songster in the paradisal Garden of Poesy—and that 
Shakespeare means Spenser when he writes of ‘‘ the proud full sai- 
“of his great verse.” 

J. E. &. DE MONTMORENCY. 
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REVIEWS, . 


LORD HUGH CECIL ON CONSERVATISM.* 


It would not be easy or just to notice Lord Hugh Cecil’s able 
„and interesting book from the point of view of current politics, 
for the Conservatism of which he writes is not the Conservatism of 
the market-place, or of the Houses of Parliament. “ Ib will be 
“ noted,” he writes, 


“ That Conservatism has in this book only been considered in 
its nobler aspects. There are undoubtedly operating on the 
Conservative side in party politics, as on the side of other political 
parties, much baser elements. A critic of Conservatism might com- 


Conservatism, by Lord Hugh Cecil, M.A., M.P. (Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge.) Messrs. Williams & Norgate (price 1s. net). A 
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plain that selfishness, avarice, and an uncontrolled taste fdr 
-alcoholic liquors were all elements that.made for the success of | 
Conservative politicians. But whatever admixttre of justice ther®- 
might be in that criticism, it does not seem to me to fail withing 
the compass of my task to consider Conservatism otherwige than 
in its ideal form.” 2 o 


This book is difficult in other ways to follow, for itë author set 
before himself the difficult, if not impossible, task of rċconciling` ` 
the economics of John Stuart Mill with what we venture to call 
the economics of the New Testament. That an expansion or 
‘extension of the principles of Mill’s economics to fields of moraland. ~ 
spiritual activity would produce results that are practically identical 
with the principles that are hidden in our Lord’s teaching, we 
can readily imagine; but we do not believe that these principles are 
reconcilable with the views of the former Member for Westminster. 

This book opens with a disquisition on ‘‘ Natural Con- 

“* servatism ’”: the distrust of the unknown and the ‘persistency + 
` of habit, and pasSes on to political Conservatism and its history. 
` The source of such Conservatism is the well-known natural Con- 
servatism of early peoples. This became “a distinct force when 
“we approach the Reformation.” Elizabeth was ‘a ‘typical 
“ conservative reformer,” fighting“ both Papist and Puritan. 
Puritanism swept away the compromises of hêr reign, and when 
Church and King returned, reactionary Toryism arose to become ’ 
“fone of-the ‘streams of influence that arè now joined in Con- 
“‘servatism,’’ though for.years it was.an insignificant force, 
discontented both with ‘its King and its Church. During this. - 
period, Conservatism pure and simple (let us say natural Con- . .; 
` servatism) was in full power: ‘‘ It permeated both the Whig and. 
“the Tory ranks, who. found a common basis for their disputes >; 
‘‘in the desire to k€ep the«Constitution in all its main outlines as--. 
“it was.” There was, indeed, no polittcal life in our modern sense i i 
until King George III. revived Toryism and gave it an unexpected 
‘Imperialist aspect with both Pitt, the Whig Imperialist, and :. 
- Burke, the Tory friend of America, behind him in the struggle 
against French anarchy. . Lord Hugh claims that the joint effortse 
of Pitt and Burke produced modern political Conservatism. Burke 
‘ foresaw, in 1790, “ that the levelling of all existing institujions 
“t would but pave the way for a despotic government.” Certainly 
Burke set forth, the dogmas of political Conservatism as. under- 
stood by Lord Hugh Cecil: State. recognition of religion, the 
condemnation of injustice to individuals or their private property ` 
as part of a policy of reform, the inevitable fact of class distinctions. - 
Burke certainly also recognised the organic and vital character of . 
human institutions, but that recognition can scarcely be regargled 


` 
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as distinctive of a pdlitical party to-day. All parties, as well as all 
thinkers, recognise it, and the difference between Liberalism and 
.Conservatismyis as to the need for pruning in order to secure healthy 
growth. 

Lofd Hugh Cecil’s sympathies to some extent lie in theory with 
the Whigs or Liberals of the mid-nineteenth century: the party 
that insisted on the all-powerful character of economic laws, on the 
ultimate uselessness of State intervention, and (by a curious 
inconsistency when we realise that the doctrine of laissez-faire 
enslaved the greater part of the population) on the liberty of the 
individual. Lord Hugh is a strict Victorian economist, and his 
difficulty, as we have said, is to reconcile that position with the 
change that has come over the minds of men in the last forty years 
as to the functions of the State. The old Conservatives believed 
in State intervention, because such intervention could be used to 
preserve the existing order from dissolution ; and to-day, when the 
new Liberals believe in State intervention, wecause by such aid 
alone can national evolution take its natural course in spite of its 
environment, the new Conservatives still hope by means of State 
intervention to maintain the very enviroriment of which the new 
Liberals are afraid. Lord Hugh appeats to stand midway between 
those positions. He desires to preserve, in so far as it is alive, 
the existing order.of things. He desires also to recognise the 
organic and evolutionary character of national institutions. He 
desires, with Burke, to charige in order to preserve. Modern 
Conservatism desires to preserve in order not to change, and 
modern Liberalism desires to change in erder to progress. 

In order to understand Lord Hugh’s position, it is desirable to 
look a little closely at his economic position. He denies that 
‘Christian ethics, or any ethics, have anything to do with the gairs 
of labour, “ whether of mind or body.” He tells us that “ tke 
“ pecuniary value of exertigns is determined by wholly non-ethical 
“ ecohomic causes.” That would be trué, of course, if the law of 
supply and demand was limited to material considerations. But 
that law applies as absolutely in the moral and spiritual spheres as 

` in the material spheres. ‘A nation secures the Church, the Parlia- 
ment, the Judges, the Local Government that it deserves in 
„accordance with the law of supply and demand. The moral 
qualities exhibited by a Government, a corporation, a family, an 
individual, are directly determined as operative forces by the law 
of supply and demand. It is simply inaccurate to say “‘ that the 
“ forcés that make wealth are never ethical.” There are in the 
world of reality no such things as “‘ rion-ethical economic causes.” 
The economic world of automata without characters and without 
religion, postulated by Lord Hugh Cecil, is a figment of the 
e 
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imagination, which is only tolerated in the text-books becafise Jt 
is for certain limited purposes of calculation a world that 
approximates to the real world. The economica of „the New. | 
Testament, as exemplified in the case of those ‘‘ whom no man had 

“ hired,” are not in the least unsound. These men who Worked. 
for but one hour were paid for the time during which they were 
willing and ready to work. They also serve who only stand and | 
wait. In the higher economics the State, as representing the entire 
community, is responsible for those who, through the State’s 
malfeasance, or misfeasance, or non-feasance, are unable to obtain 
the work for which they wait. The State, that is to say’ the- 
organisation of society, is, as Lord Hugh admits, the creator of . 
the conditions precedent to the creation of wealth. In so far as it. 

- is possible for the State so to adjust the conditions of society as to ` 
enable each man to realise the potentialities of the -nature.to which 
he is born, each man has a mofal and economic claim for such 
benefits as would be his if the State had done what was possible. - 
We do not agree that action, or compulsory inaction, has no 

“f deserts.” Each man has “ deserts ” (which may ‘be more or less 
than he actually gets) which are measured by a political economy - 
éxtending into the sphere of’morals: these equitable rights may 
be denied with impunity up to a point which varies with’each stage 
of civilisation; but when that point is passed, thé men who suffer 
turn’on the society that has defrauded them and destroy it. 

Lord Hugh Cecil claims that the State must have moral qualities, 
must behaveas“‘an honest man”’ ;he asserts the necessity for national 
recognition of geligion and all that that involves; if he could also 
admit that labour ¢whether of mind or body) has rights or ‘deserts 
. that are determined by moral considerations which are themselves 

economic, then Conservatism would represent a policy capable of 
averting revolutioneand aiding evolution by doing justice. But- 
under Lord Hugh’s concept of Conservatism, ethical considerations 
seem mere voluntary surplusage (possibly most uneconomic), 
subject to no law but the arbitrary will of the individual chastened __ 
by a Christianity which is specifically closed out from the sphere 
of economics. ‘‘ The duty of the State, then, to give assistance to. 
“those that suffer may be regarded either as a matter of national 
“charity, or of national gratitude, or as a matter of mere expe-. > 
`“ diency. Andon none of the three grounds has Conservatism any 
“ reluctance to support the policy.” Lord Hugh Cecil is forced into 
this extraordinary position byhis unscientific limitation of the sphere 
of economics. In order to secure a Court of Conscience that can 
modify the harshness of the decision of his Court of Economic Law,” 
he claims for Conservatism a ‘reverence for the sanctions of 
“ religion ” possessed by no other school of pojitics, and he tooks. - 
e-- 
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to that Court of Conscience to do for society that which (as he 
Alleges) the natural processes of growth (which Burke so rightly 

.weverenced) gannot do. ‘‘ The value of human character, the 
.‘‘ sacredness of justice on the one hand, reverence for authority and 
“ terderness towards human suffering upon the other, make the 
“ religious standpoint at once the safest and the most practical for 
“ the task of social reform.” We agree; but where we differ is in 
detaching the religious standpoint from the economic standpoin-. 
Lord Hugh’s argument leaves social reform at the mercy of the 
irreligious. Religion cannot be the mainspring of national life 
unless it is implicated in the fundamental conceptions of economics, 
as it is throughout the New Testament. Ideal Liberalism has really 
a greater ‘‘ reverence for the sanctions of religion ” than the Ideal 
Conservatism defined by Lord Hugh Cecil, for while it realises that 
the State can give ‘‘ full play to that power of demand which does 
“ create value,” it also realises that the State can moralise that 
power of demand, and that the value so cyeated, reacts on ard 
intensifies that ‘‘ honesty ’’ of the State which, Lord Hugh Cecil 
so rightly and so inconsistently lauds: we say “‘ inconsistently,” 
for if his materialistic economics apply to the human individual, 
they also apply to the State, which,*with all its unique unmoralised 
right of demand, has also a right of supply untouched by ethics or 
equity. But if religion lies at the root of economics, the State, lixe 
the individual, is subject to the law of Conscience, which is the Jew 
of Christ. f 


* * * 


DR. STEIN’S NEW VOLUME, ON ASIA.* 


The public who are interested in the science of history, in the 
history of art, and in the romance of Asiatic travel, are fortunate 
in having from the pen of probably the m@st eminent of living 
explorers this account of ethe “archeological and geographical 
“ explorations which, during the years 1906-1908, I carried cut 
“under the orders of the Government of India.’ In 1900-1901 
Dr. Stein explored Chinese Turkestan, and on that journey, in the 
Tahlamakan desert, he fully realised ‘‘ the great historical interest 
“of that ancient culture which, as the joint product of Indian, 
- “ Chinese, and classical influences, once flourished in the oases of 

‘Chinese Turkestan.” The journey now before us was planned 
from the results of the earlier journey, and he carried the systematic 
exploration there recorded a thousand miles farther east, revealing 


* Ruins of Desert Cathay: personal narrative of explorations in Central Asia and 
Westernmost China, by M. Aurel Stein, C.I.E., D.Litt. (Oxon), D.Sc. (Camb.), with 
numerous illustrations, colour plates, panoramas, and maps from original drawings. 
In two volumes. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. (price 42s. net). : 
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the line of connection of two thousand years ago between Eastern 
and Western civilisation. The traveller passed, he tells us, from 
the valleys of the Anglo-Afghan border across the Hindu-Kush to, 
the source of the Oxus in the Pamirs, and. thence to KHfotan and 
the Tahlamakan Desert, and ‘‘to ruined sites in the desert far ž 
“ beyond the extant oases east of Khotan. At the Khadalik Site 
the first manuscript finds in the sand were discovered on September 
22nd, 1906. These were clearly votive deposits, and were either 
in Sanskrit, or in an unknown Khotan tongue of Aryan origin, or 
in a non-Sanskritic language of old Khotan. Chinese copper coins 
of the T’ang period gave the necessary chronological evidence. On 
October 20th, 1906, ‘‘ the last abode of the living ” was left behind, 
and the party, carrying the necessary water on camels, pushed on 
to the Niya Site ruins. Here seal impressions were found, with 
representations of Greek figures (Eros, and perhaps Hermes), 
showing the Eastward movement of Greek art and the formation . 
of a Greco-Buddhést style in direct contact with the art and — 
literature and architecture of Western China. Dr. Stein, shows us, ` 
indeed, the ruins and the written records of an entire -vanished 
civilisation and administrative system. Dr. Stein had ‘been in this 
desert in 1901, and he resumêd his labours on the Niya Site with 
confidence, and was not disappointed, for in a ruined official 
residence an archive of documents in perfect preservation was 
discovered belonging to the end of the third century, A.D., and 
` relating to a.settlement administered by Indian races. The party 
_ passed from the ruins of the Niya Site to the dry lake-beds round 
` Lop-Nor. Hese, again, was found evidence ‘‘ that the same early 
“ Indian language as found in the records of the Niya Site was in 
“use also in the Lop-Nor regions for indigenous administration. 
i and business.” The explorer adds: ‘‘ Considering how fae 
“ removed Lop-Nog is from Khotan, the uniform extension of an 
it Indian script and language to the extreme: east of the Tarim 
“t Basin offers a new and special hfstorical interest.” Surely, 
indeed, this shows invasion and settlement by Indian races rather, 
than mere cultural influence. If so, the North-West races of India 
laid their grasp on Middle Asia to the very confines of China. 
‘Whoever were the invaders, they carried Greek art right acros% ` 
Asia; the last surges, so to speak, of Alexander’s campaigns. 
So, following Marco Polo’s desert track, Dr. Stein passed through 
dhe ancient ruined temples of Miran, where the extant frescoes are 
- of the first importance, and where we can still apparently trace the 
work of artists from the Mediterranean : ‘‘ This fresco is [the work] 
“t of Tita, who has received 3,000 Bhammakas [for it].” Dr. Stein, 
-with reference to this inscription, says: “It is as a sort of Roman 
- 4‘ Eurasian, half-Oriental by blood, but brought up in Hellenistic 
ear e : 
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« traditions, that I Should picture to myself. that painter-deeorator 
“ whom his calling had carried to the very confines of China.” The 
“description given of the frescoes is very striking :— 

° Tho next pair of busts, by their strikingly Western look, carried 

* me far away from India. Beyond a wingless amorino there showed 

first a portrait of a young girl, carrying in graceful pose on her left 

shoulder a narrow-necked jug of transparent ware, and in her right 

hand a patera (Fig. 148). In her delicate face, Greek features 

seemed to mingle strangely with others which called up a Levantine 

or Circassian type of beauty. To the Near East, or Iran, pointed 

the white turban which, trimmed with a red band, and held by a 

large black knot on the right, rested on the rich black hair. From 

the latter descended long ringlets in front of the ears, while a fringe 

of hair came down on the forehead, decorated with three bead 

strings of coral. The ears bore graceful pendants in pink. A 

close-fitting vest, with sleeves, in a deep red-brown, covered breast 

and shoulders, and from the head-dress there “hung a veil of a 

delicate pale green. What a startling opposition of beauty and 

grace it all seemed in this desolate ruin. Btt strange it was, too, 

to find this fair portrait balanced on the opposite side by that of a 

male head, of a type distinctly Roman (Fig. 148). It was the 

head of a young man, with broad, low forehead, and square jaws. 

The strongly-built face was cleangshaven, close-cropped black hair 
covering the head. 


The paintings, as reproduced, rather recall the Greek portraits 
in the National Gallery, which are, however, very decadent work, 
and scarcely as living as those reproduced here. The central figure 
of this plate has a strangely Napoleonic look. 

The next stage of this wonderful journey was tlfe discovery and 
exploration “of the long-forgotten westernm®st portion of that 
“ancient frontier wall, or limes, with which the Chinese Empire 
** guarded the chief lines for its political and commercial expansion 
“towards Central Asia and the West against the raids of the Huns 
“during the centuries immediately precedfhg and following the 
““timé of Christ.” The party crossed the Chinese frontier and 
passed on to the oasis town of Tun-huang, which was reached on 
March 12th, 1907. The first visit from there was to “ the caves of 
““ the Thousand Buddhas.” Dr. Stein has heard vague rumours in 

*Tun-huang of “a great hidden deposit in the caves of ancient 
“““ manuscripts ” discovered some years before. These were found 
at the back of a large shrine in charge of an official : they appeared to 
be written in an unknown tongue, though in the Chinese script. 
The Great Wall was next investigated, and records relating to 
military posts on the wall (one dated 35 A.D.) were found. It recalls 
the scarce documentary evidence as to the Roman Wall in North 
Britain. Did the Chinese acquire their Wall system from the 
‘West? The frontier as explored by this party certainly parallels 
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“Roman frontier life in Western Europe. Watch tower after watch 
tower yielded up its ancient life to this keen explorer. He has, 
indeed, opened new fields of research. The discovéry*of dpcuments* 

.. ON rag-paper, written in the same early Aramaic script found at 
f Lop-Nor, was of peculiar interest. 

It is not possible to attempt to indicate the immense ‘range 
of discoveries openéd up by Dr. Stein in this marvellous 
book; but something must be said of the successful securing 
-of the great library of. manuscripts from the “‘caves of 
~“ the*Thousand Buddhas ’’; the MSS. referred to above. When 
the priest in charge showed ‘him the trove, ““there appeared in the 
“dim light of the priest’s little lamp a solid’ mass of manuscript. 
“bundles rising to a height of nearly ten feet, and filling, as Sub-_ 

“ sequent measurement showed, close on 500 cubic feet.” Eight - 
years before this library had been found by chance in thé sand, and’: 
had been dug out. How the pick of these transcripts found their,” ` 
way to the British Museum (twenty-four great cases full); having 
. passed hands at the price of 500 silver roubles, rust be. read in 
these delightful pages: a whole article might be ‘written on the- 
morality of this transaction; for our own part (with a blush, if a 
reviewer can blush), we are on the’side of Dr. Stein. -The “find ’* 
included specimens of Buddhist pictorial art on silk, linen, and 
- paper, of the seventh to the ninth century, A.D. These picturés have 
been discovered at an opportune time when Chinese art is becoming 
the theme of Western critics. This school of Western China will 
give a new field of art and a new range to European criticism.. 
The manuscripts also give.us a large store-house of Buddhist 
theological literature in an unknown tongue, of which Dr. Hoernle . 
has found the key. A Manichean MS. in a Syriac script. is of 
peculiar interest; as is the MS, in Runic Turki, hitherto only known 
‘in the Orkhon’ inscriptions. ` The residue of the store in the caves. 
- has since (1909) been*examined by the great Chinese scholar, M. 
Paul Pelliot, who rapidly went through “‘ the library ” and selected 
certain MSS. of great value. M. Pelliot has also examined the 
‘MSS, brought to England, and finds that there are in alt 9,000 ` 
Chinese MSS., of which 6,000 are complete text rolls. Lastly must, - 
E be ‘mentioned the Tibetan MSS., which “‘ will repay close: study 

“when the time comes for textual criticism of the vast literature” 
“ of Tibetan Buddhism embodied in the Kanjur and Tanjur.’® i 

It is not possible here to deal further with this supremely ` 


fascinating work; to tell of the mapping of 20,000 square miles on . ` 


~..the Nan-shan „ranges towards Tibet; of the second archeological 

` -winter campaign (1907-8) in the Tarim “Basin; of the’ crossing : 

. of the Taklamakan Desert at its widest point; of the exploration ofi. 

_- the Kun-lun Mountains, south of Khotan aid- Keriya; of the © 
: ; hee. & g 3 e: : 
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endiess dangers, difficulties, and hardships passed through by this 
great servant of our Indian Government and his devoted band of 

‘*followers. Th?řs book is but the forerunnef, though it is the 
«necessary complement,” of Dr. Stein’s detailed scientific report 
which, as Sanctioned by the Government of India, will in due course 
be issued in four quarto volumes. The present work, with its 
admirable illustrations and photographs, will, we believe, be 
greedily read throughout Europe. 


* * g * ° 
HANNAH MORE.* 


Miss Meakin has written a pleasant and readable study of a 
woman whose name is still well known, but whose achievements 
are now almost forgotten. If she is remembered it is chiefly as 
one of the shining lights of the Evangelicals, ef wham Wilberforce 
was the acknowledged chief. But the present volume wisely 
devotes mucheattention to the earlier half of Hannah More’s long 
life, in which she was one of the most prominent figures in the 
literary world of London, the auth®r of dramas and poems which 
were admired by good judges as well as by the uncritical public, 
the friend of Johnson, of Garrick, of Horace Walpole. 

Hannah More’s career falls naturally into two halves, which 
may be roughly described as the literary and the philanthropic. 
The scene of the former was London, that of the latter the valleys 
of Somerset. Like Fanny Burney, she made her, way rapidly Ly 
her wits, and her conversation must have beep highly attractive, 
for she was eagerly sought after by men and women who practised 
‘talking as a fine art. Miss Meakin gives an interesting account 
of the literary society of the capital in the early years of George III., 
of the Blue-stockings, Mrs. Montagu andeElizabeth Carter, and 
of the circle which revolved®round Johnson. She rejects the charge 
that Hannah flattered the Doctor, and shows that she was well 
aware, of his failings and had the courage to stand up to him. Her 
closest friends were the Garricks, of whose domestic happiness 

ea charming picture is painted. As Hannah had no home in 
London, she passed most of her time with them in their house, still 
“standing, in Adelphi Terrace, and in their country retreat at 
Hampton. When the great Doctor died she spent a large pact 
of several years with his widow.. ° 

Her success in literature and society was keenly relished; but 
when Johnson and Garrick were dead, and when she reached 
middle life, she underwent a remarkable change. She had never 
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been worldly, and Miss Meakin records sevéral episodes irf. her 
earlier years illustrating her:active kindness to the poor and un- 
fortunate. But thè- last half of her career was nose the less in. 
sharp contrast to,the first. She rarely visited London, though she 
corresponded with Horace Walpole and other literary friends. She 
had discovered ‘with ‘horror the savage conditions in which men, 
women; and children were living in the Cheddar-Hills, and devoted 
her time and money -to-their-amelioration. The impulse came from 
. Wilberforce, but the- ‘work was gallantly carried out by Hannah 
Moreand her sisters. Their labours form an epoch in the history of 
British :philanthrophy, and the movement for popular education 
owes a good deal to the schools which they founded. Hannah was 
at all times a deeply religious woman; but she was never “‘ goody- 
“* goody,’ and never intolerant. Miss-Meakin’s attempt ‘to show _ 


that she was an able, well-informed, healthy-minded,- sensible - ` 


woman, and that she belongs to the wider history of her time as _ 
well as to-that ôf the Evangelical movement, ‘is ‘completely-. 
successful. Her writings lack the magic style, and are dead beyond `- 


hope of-resurrection ; but both her purely literary.and her didactic ` ` 


efforts won extraordinary success, There were few ‘people of her 
time of whom it may be-asserted with less hesitation that they 

left the world better than they found it. 
: kn yi ° G. P.G. 


* + * 


SCE HUNTERS AND THE ORIGIN 
: $ OF MAN.* 


Dr. Sollas; in this book on prehistoric hunters and their modern 
representatives in Australia, Greenland and elsewhere has been 
confronted with a diffculty that proves the growing importance of 
his subject ; he writes fn the preface: ‘‘ The manuscript as delivered 
“ to the printers in 1910 contained an account of our knowledge as: 
“it existed up to the end of the previous year; since then many 

‘important discoveries have been made known.” The mere im- 
portant of these have been inserted, but such is the i irony of things 
that almost immediately after the issue of the book came the 
announcement of Mr. Moir’s extraordinarily important discovery. 
near Ipswich of a human skeleton representing a person of m&dern 
type under the chalk-boulder clay, ‘‘ as it had been laid down on 

“the retreat of*the ice-sheet ” (the Times, February Ist, 1912). 
“The peculiar feature which at once distinguishes this skeleton from 


` * Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives, by W. J. Sollas, D.Sc., Cam- 

bridge, Professor of Geology and Paleontology in the University of Oxford. 
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‘all Neolithic racés and from every form of man yet discovered 
“is the peculiar form of the leg bonés—the tibia and fibula.” This 

"*skeleton represents (with the exception of. the Heidelberg maa) 

*the earliest known remains of man; and the point ‘is important, 
for it se€ms to show varying lines of human developmert, 
and that the Neanderthal type of man is not a link in the 
line of evolution of modern man. It may be that this dis- 
covery will clear up certain great difficulties as to human racial 
evolution. : nA : 

At present we dwell, as Dr. Sollas says, in a period, a° genial 
period, of geological repose that has now lasted for some 7,000 years, 
“affording a peaceful and stable arena for the great drama of 
“human existence.” The business. of the school of workers 
represented by Dr. Sollas, is to seek for man as he lived in the ages 
behind this stable period, to look back as far as may be into the 
period of three or four hundred thousand years, the Pleistocene 
period, which ‘‘corresponds with the chief period of human 
“ development, and includes four complete oscilfations of climate.” 

An Ice Age afflicted the whole earth in comparatively recent 
times, and investigations into-logal conditions and deposits in 
Austria and Switzerland seem to show not merely one such age, 
but a series of eight ages, alternately génial and glacial, running 
back from our time to the beginning of the Pleistocene period, the 
whole period forming the great Ice Age. 

On our search for the origin of man we may, possibly, get behind 
the Pleistocene period. The remains of an ape-man, the Pithecan- 
thropus, discovered in Java in 1891, may*possibly*be placed in the 
late Pliocene period, but good authorities brifig the creature into 

the great Ice Age. In 1909 a new link was discovered at Mauer, 
near Heidelberg, the lower jaw of a primitive man belonging to 
the early Pleistocene period, and possibly to the first genial interval 
in the Ice Age. The teethare human, but‘the jaw itself is almost 
simian. The creature belongs at any rate to a species different to 
any surviving human race. The Javan type is even less desirab‘e. 
Thesé beings seem to represent some middle state between man and 
the ape. Dr. Sollas adds :— 

“ From this it would appear possible that man, not only in the 
narrower specific sense but also in the broader generic sense— 
Homo—is a product of the Pleistocene epoch—the latest child of 
time, born and cradled amongst those great revolutions of climate 
which have again and again so profoundly disturbed the equi- 
librium of the organic world. Some thinkers deeply impressed 
with this reflection have gone so far as to suggest that these 


changes of the environment provided not only the opportunity but 
also the cause of his appearance.” 


When we turneto the handiwork of early man we find him 
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undoubtedly atwork in the early Pleistocene period, but the despérate 
efforts to establish the artificial character of the eoliths and so to 
prove that man was at work in pre-Pleistocene ages,®are «ot cont’ 
vincing, while in the fact that in those ages the ancestors of moderne 
animals seem to have been profoundly different from their 
descendants, certainly suggests that this would be the case with’ 
man. Our only evidence of man until October, 1911, even-in the 
early Pleistocene Age, was of an ape-like creature, and the Pliocene 
Age, with its little apes, is even less hopeful. On the other hand, the 
recent’discovery near Ipswich takes the modern man-as opposed to 
` the Neanderthal man back a vast way in time, back to the beginning 
of the Ice Age. This confuses the whole problem, and seems to 
suggest that our knowledge of animal life in the Pliocene period is ~ 
entirely at fault, and that the Eolith was, after all, a tool of man; ` 
and yet the discovery by the Abbé Breuil of natural eoliths 
in Lower Eocene sands at Belle-Assize (Clermont) in 1910, on the. . 
other hand, is’ very “Suggestive of an " exploded hypothesis.” So 
(pace Dr. Sollas) We can hardly at present “ possess our minds in 
£‘ peace ” as to the date of the awakening of the human mind. Dr.- 
“Sollas passes on to ‘‘ Ancien, Hunters,’’ and writes first of the 
_ Tasmanians, a race only recently extinct (1877), of whom some 
half-castes still survive. To the last they represented ‘‘ the dawn 
“of the Paleolithic epoch.” They wielded a Wooden spear and a 
sort of knob-kerry, and used sandstone implements. The women 
were tree climbers, and collected shell-fish by diving. Other 
fishing there was none, as nets and hooks were unknown. Fire 
was obtained bf stick-rabbing.. The Tasmanians had rafts, but’ 
not boats. The plfysical type was quite distinctive, and probably _ 
has no modern affinitives, though the Australian natives were ` 
almost certainly at one time in touch with the Tasmanian. Dr. 
Sollas condemns out neglect of this people in the sternest terms; - 
` is our Government doing now all that can be done to learn necessary 
lessons from other primitive peoples in our hands? ` 
-Dr. Sollas turns from this-modern survival to “ the most ancient _ 
“ hunters,” and gives us a picture of the Palzolithic epoch and its 
‘terrible animal life, and of the eight stages of that epoch (exhibited , 
by the deposits of successive hunting races), of which the five 
nearest to us go back some 60,000 years, and have all taken place- 
since the deposit of the chalky boulder clay. How far the more 
> remote stages of the Lower Paleolithic period go back—the 
Chellean, Strepyan, Mesvinian—there is no estimate; yet. pre- 
~ sumably it is in the Mesvinian stage that we have to look for the 
Ipswich man. But the industries of these three early stages, and 


-of the Acheutean stage are discussed, and here it is to be noted that- : - 


-“ if we.except Australia, Tasmania, and Oceaga, the. distrifsation - 
z z= ® : 
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«of the Chellean industry is world-wide.” The Middle Paleolithic 


period (Mousterian) is discussed at length; we see the advance ia 
tools; eve See*man become a cave-dweller and a hunter of the 
mammoth and the rhinocero&, and there is some slight evidence of 
cannibalfsm, which, however, may have had an early religious 
significance. The terrible Neanderthal race belong to this epock : 
it is somewhat pleasing to think that we are not in that line of 
descent. The Australians are ‘‘ the Mousterians of the Antipodes,” 
and they are here adequately discussed. We pass next to tke 
Aurignacian Age, and the most remote of the Upper Pafteolithic 
series. This is divided into three sections, while the next ages 
(Solutrian and Magdalenian) are divided into two sections each. 
The Aurignacian is the age of art and wonderful artists. These 
cave-painters were imbued not only with a sense of colour ard 
line, but with the senses of religion and humour. The Bushmen 
of Africa belong to this stage, while the art of Mexico and Egypt 
may perhaps be evolutions from it. The Solutrian Age was that 
of the finest flint implements; and when we reach the Magdalenian 
Age we find a new material in use, horn and ivory, and an 
exquisite art at work. The Eskimos belong to this fishing and 
hunting race; a race, too, that possessed in full the artistic powers 
of earlier races. We cannot here deal with this artistic side of the 
early races, save’to say that the investigation of this subject (so 
finely done here) is a necessary part of any true understanding of 
the spiritual evolution of man. 


* * + 
Š ° 
SOCIAL FRANCE IN XVII. CENTURY.” 


In this study of social History, Miss Hugon has brought a noze- 
worthy contribution to a rather new and very popular branch of 
investigation, which aims at giving the gc&nery rather than the 
drama, the milieu in which the human figures move, working out 
the evolution of a nation. It has its value; it helps us to realise 
them, it should bring them nearer to our sympathies. It demands 
special faculties, in some of which women-writers are pre-eminent, 
and women have done good work in this department; their faculty 
for seizing upon detail, for entering into the small things that bulk 


* so large in the lives of women and children, their pity for the poor, 


enable them to show how common life went on beneath and behind 
political upheavals. e 

Miss Hugon is in many ways admirably equipped for her task; 
daughter of a French father and an English mother, she is 
practically bi-lingual; she is widely read in French memoirs and 


* Sgcial Life in the Seventeenth Century, by Cécile Hugon. (Messrs. 
Methuen (price 10s. O@. net.). 
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letters of her chosen period, and no nuance of meaning escapes her, 
intimate familiarity with both tongues. She has gleaned in many 
fields, and her book ‘teems with information; the mlatérialssfor the °- 
picture are there in abundance, yet the picture does not stand qut— e 
the seventeenth century does not live again before our eyés. It was 
a marvellous time, and she has been a little overwhelmed by it; 
she-has taken a large canvas and crowded it with everything that 
came to hand without enough regard to relevance. Perhaps it is 
the masculine faculty of co-ordination and selection of the 
significant from the trivial, the grasp’of the true relation of things, 
~that is lacking. Nor has she always succeeded in harmonising 
conflicting testimony ; for instance, on one page we read that girls 
were left entirely without education, and a little further on we come. 
to a full account of Madame de Maintenon’s foundation at St. Cyr, 
and allusions to the studies of ‘‘ la grande Mademoiselle.” And 
this is not a solitary instance. She thinks childhood was wholly | 
neglected- before the advent of Rousseau, yet quotes charming 
descriptions of a little grand-daughter from the Letters of Madame 
de Sevigné. In contemporary England many such testimonies 
might be gleaned from the Verwey Letters and those of sie da 
Porter, to name but two books out of many. 

One essentially womanly quality we seem to miss, that of com- 
prehending sympathy. Miss Hugon’s view of fhose who had the 
misfortune to be born before this favoured twentieth century is 
slightly tinged with contempt: In her mention of a banquet the 
meat is always ‘‘ sodden.” - England at that period certainly 
understood the use- of thé “ jack, ” and probably France did too, 
and even if boiled if need not have been ‘‘ sodden lumps.” This 
trifle is significant of the writer’s attitude; in her intense apprecia-. 
tion of modern progress she hardly realises that we are building on 
foundations our forefathers laid. The last sentence in the book 
appeals to the common humanity whiclrBinds us to ‘our ancestors, 
but she seems to recall it with an effort. , 

_- -Yet we would not be hypercritical; the volume teems with good , 
things, and is full of promise of excellent future work in a similar” 
field to which we shall look forward with interest. p 
E. G. 


* * * 
MR. W. B. YEATS PLAYS.* 
Mr. Yeats is indeed fortunate among poets, for he, alone of his 


generation, has both the capacity to write poetic plays and the 
opportunity of having them constantly and efficiently performed. - 


7 * Plays for an Irish Theatre. W. B. Yeats. (A. H. Bullen, 103. 6d) 
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„One calls him fortfinate, but indeed the good fortune is of his own 
making, for he has created not only the plays but also the theatre 
‘*and the awdiénce for their presentation. ‘What courage and 
diligence has gone to the creation is well known to every student 
of moderh poetry. In truth, Mr. Yeats is the most laborious of 
artists and the result has been that, though his talent is certainly 
not eminently dramatic, he has- none the less succeeded in pro- 
ducing many plays which are not only beautiful as verse but 
possess a genuine tragic value. Mr. Yeats has very definite ideals, 
and in pursuit of them he submits his work to continual revisions, 
of one of which the present volume is the outcome. It is, for 
instance, part of his creed that no heroic play can be written but 
in a language studiously purged of all words and phrases of a too 
traditional usage—of everything, that is, to which there clings too 
great an accretion of conventional meaning, and one finds every 
new edition more and more rigorously confined to the elements of 
our speech. He sees, too, an antagonism Bétweeh character and 
tragic writing which, in his eyes, must depend fôr its exaltation on a 
drowning and breaking of the dykes which separate man from man. 
The result is a body of work which owes nothing to the Eliza- 
bethans, whom modern poets are apt to take almost exclusively as 
their models, and very little to the Greeks.’ The originality of Mr. 
Yeats’ plays is aseundeniable as their beauty, and the best of them, 
Deirdre and The Shadowy Waters (which appear in this volum), 
and Countess Cathleen and The Land of Heart’s Desire (which do 
not), surely achieve greatness. Where he fails, he fails from that 
very lack of humanity which is his ambition and fart of his charm. 
His best plays are those most removed frem human life. In 
the density of our own atmosphere his wings move heavily, and 
“his plays become not only artificial in detail but rambling and 
ineffective in construction. For the same reason the acting 
versions of his plays areajmost always wotse than the full drafts, 
as dne may see by a comparison of the two versions of The 
Shadowy Waters which occur in the present volume. A talent 
sucheas his cannot find true expression but in a life as remote from 
our own as is his speech from the language of the daily press. 
And he needs, too, something beyond the garish realism of modern 
- Stage production. The Abbey Theatre has (as far as the 
nafrowness of its means permitted) made various ‘experiments in 
this direction, and one is glad to see that Mr. Gordon Craig is now 
eccupied in designing for it. His world and Mr. Yeats’ are 
neighbouring kingdoms, as the two or three slight illustrations to 
the present volume show, and much may be hoped in the future 
from so auspicious an alliance. 


Pe ° C.T. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS! . * 


Dr. R. F. Quinton} formerly Governor and Medical’ Oficer pf- H.M.°- 

Prison, Holloway, has written an important ‘‘ general review of our, 

. “ penal system,” entitled ‘‘ The Modern Prison Curriculum ,’ (Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., price 5s. net). Many experimental influences have 
softened and changed the harsh physical aspect of prison life. In Dr. 
Quinton’s own time ‘‘ many of the penal relics of a bygone age, such >: 
“as dark cells, cranks, treadmills, and the rest,” have passed away. 

. The new ‘‘beneficent spirit” is fairly expressed in this experienced 
thinker’s words. Give the accused ‘‘a fair trial and acquit him, or put 

- him on probation if you may ; but punish him if you ought, reform him 

~ “ jf you can, and restrain him if you must.’ English notions of freedom 
prevent us from using proper’reformatory measures. Yet it is really 
impossible with these views of freedom to deal successfully with the 
-habitual criminal. Crime is falling. In thirty-two years the thirteen 
convict prisons have become five, and the convict population has fallen 
from 10,000 to 3,189, while in local prisons, despite the large increase 
of population, there has been a fall of 7.5:per cent. This is a great 
advance, and if we had but freedom to deal with habitual criminals (who 
are centres of morah infection) the advance would still be greater.- We 
cannot hope to eliminate altogether crimes of passion (thgugh education 
will reduce the amount), but we can. hope to eliminate organised and 
deliberate crime. Dr. Quinton tyaces the history of punishment (we. 
wonder if he knows the Portuguese prisons, which still represent the 
worst prison system of the mid-eighteenth century), the principles of - 
punishment, the possibilities and methods of reclamation, and the whole - 
vital question of dealing with minor crime. The American reformatory 
method is useless for dealing with minor crime... The book is of the first 
importance, and should.be studied not only by the Home Office, but 
by all social reformers. ica 

e i ro . * 2 * 


With Dr. Quinton®s book should be read the little volume entitled 

“ Psychology and Crime ” (J. M. Dent & Sons, price ts. net.), by Mr. 

Thomas Hoimes, the well-known secretary of the Howard Association. ° 
He certainly writes of what he knows: ‘ For twenty-five years I have > 
“spent my days in Eongion police courts, and my evenings with dis-. 
“ charged prisoners.”} His crushing indietmitnt of the whole farcical 
‘doctrine of “ criminal psychology ” should be read with care: * The 
- ‘most serious causes of crime are physiological, not psychological.”’ 

_ ‘The terrible figures that he prints of the physical and mental deficigncies 
of our immense proportion of convicted criminals set the mind thinking 
of’the problems of prevention rather than of punishment. “ Physical , 

_ #© causes determine the character and lives of the bulk of our criminals. ” 

-There is no such thing as ‘‘a criminal type. Mr. Holmes and Sir . 
Evelyn Ruggles-Brise both affirm that fact. The rich and the educated 
yield as large a percentage of criminals as the poorest class, and those - 
‘criminals are the most dangerous: ‘‘ The basest criminality is quite - 
“ consistent with a well-shaped head, a well-developed body, a handsome - 
“ face, and a clear skin.” But the large proportion of prisoners “‘ are 
‘« the direct product of defective social, economic, industrial, educational, 

“ and domestic conditions,” and hence we find that physical conditions 
- determine crime. Mr. Holmes’ chapter on ‘‘ epilipsy and.crime”’ dwells - 


e on the necessity of special treatment for epileptics aed for persons With 
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delusions who cannot be classified as ‘insane ; he lays stress on the com- 
‘parative crimelessness of the female sex, and repels with indignation the 
Suggestion that drunkenness among English women is increasing. His 
` criticismeof dur prison system is that it has to mete out the same treat- 
«ment to fivé different classes of prisoners: (1) The feeble-minded ; 
2) the physical weaklings ; (3) the vagrant; (4) the casual offender ; 
E the habitual offender. He asks that prisons should be the last, not 
the first resort ; that in the case of young and even adult casual offenders 
“the old law of restitution and reparation ” should be revived: this 
would close half the prisons ; that crime should be differentiated from 
disease, and adequate control take the place of prison as now understood $ 
that society should be adequately protected from the habitual criminal. 
The book is a remarkable one and deserves the. closest study. 
* * * 


_ . A furious attack on the philosophy of Professor Bergson is made in 
the volume by Mr. Hugh S. R. Elliot, entitled ‘‘ Modern Science and the 
“ Illusions of Professor Bergson ” (Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., 
price $s. net), but we should feel a little more convinced by the attack, and 
especially by the preliminary reconnaissance in force by Sir Ray 
Lankester, if it did not open with an attack onsmetapbysics in general 
and make the calm assumption that metaphysicgl thought and any 
endeavour to arrive at a concept of the absolute is necessarily fruitless. 
Neither Mr. Elliott nor Sir Ray Lankester have any right to make such 
an assumption ; an assumption th¥t is as unscientific in its nature as ary 
of the assumptions of Professor Berson. Of course, it may be that 
Professor Bergson is entirely wrong in his assumptions, and frankly 
we feel some sympathy with Sir Ray Lankester’s position if what he 
writes as to ProfesSor Bergson and science be true. Sir Ray Lankester 
says, however : ‘‘One may regard the utmost possibilities of the results of 
“ human knowledge as the contents of a bracket, and place outside that 
‘“ bracket the factor x to represent those unknown and unknowable possi- 
“bilities which the imagination of man is never weary of suggesting. 
‘“‘ This factor x is the plaything of the metaphysicifn . . . the self- 
“ appointed task of the metaphysician was not lng ago compared by 
‘a keen thinker and great lawyer to that of ‘a blind man in a dark 
‘** room hunting for a black cat which—is not there!’ The black cat 
“‘ which is not there is the reality represented by x.” So far we have 
little sympathy with Sir Ray Lankester, for sin& he assumes that x is 
nothing and that the totality of things is the cBntents of the bracket 
multfplied by x, it follows that in his opinion the totality of things is 
nothing: not eactly the result we should expect from Sir Ray’s 
practical, unimaginative mind. “Sir Ray has no right to assume that x 
is nothing. On the other hand, he declares with respect to Professor 
Bergsan: “ He writes of the facts of physical science with the same 
_“ careless assurance as.that which we tolerate with indifference when he is 
‘‘ disporting himself in the extra-territorial region of x. Having made his 
“‘ asbitrary assumptions about x, he proceeds in an inaccurate way to 
‘‘ write about some of the well-ascertained-facts of the structure of 
‘““animals and plants. He promulgates novel opinions about them with 
“the air of one who has given serious study to them, which, however, 
‘it is abundantly evident he has-not. By a light-hearted perversion of 
“the facts as to the structure of the eyes of animals and other such 
“things, he endeavours to make them appear as evidence in support 
‘of his arbitrary and preposterous fancies about x! In doing so he- 


** Gefises to be megely an amusing juggler with the harmless creations. 
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“of his own and other people’s fancy : he becomega maker of untruth, 
“and for those who listen to him a harmful ‘ Confusions-meister.’’”’ If? 
the charges made against Professor Bergson.are true,,he deserves this, , 
rather.rude rating; though why a poet should be called a fuggter we do 
not know. If, however, he is guilty, the fact does not justify the very ° 
ignorant attack on metaphysicians in general of which Sir Ray Lankester 
and Mr. Elliot are guilty. The close approach of metaphysics and 
mathematics in these late days’ makes the attack quite unworthy of a 
distinguished scientist. š 


* * * 


“ William Shaen: A Brief Sketch,’’ (Messrs. Longmans, Green and 
Co., price 3s. net), edited by his daughter, Miss M. J. Shaen, is a book 
that will be welcomed by many, by those who survive among the social 
purity workers of forty years ago, and all those who carry on this noble 
work. It is desirable at the present time that the work of William Shaen 
should be recalled. He was born on October 31st, 1820, of an old Essex 
Nonconformist stock. He was educated at Brighton and University 
College, London. He specialised in classics and philosophy, and about 
1843 was made a fellow of University College. He was at first intended 
for thé Bar, but became a solicitor, and. rapidly built up a large practice, 
in the course of whitch he advised on most-of the trust questions that 
affected Unitarian foundations. In 1851 he married Emy Winkworth 
(sister of Susannah and Catherine Wenkworth), and was related to the 
Dante scholar, Rev. P: H. Wicksteed. A man of tireless energy, he 
threw himself from the first into-social work. He strove to raise the 
standard of his own profession ; he fought for freedom wherever it was 
needed, whether it were in home work, as in the cause of throwing open 
careers for women; or whether it was abroad, in conjunction with 
Mazzini, in securing freedom for a whole nation ; or in striving to prevent 
the cruelties of vivisection to the creatures which do so much for us. 
In England he fought for national purity, and this work tells us in some 
detail of his effors in conjunction with other workers, such as Mrs. 
Josephine Butler and Sir Percy Bunting. The latter wrote of him, after 
his sudden death, on March 2nd, 1887: ‘‘ His work was permanent, and 
“ both his principles and his example are seed sown in well-tilled . 
“ ground.” 

p rete 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Lady McDougall has written in her volume entitled ‘‘ The Beginnings 
“of History ” (by Ellen M. McDougall. Charles H. Kelly), a°book 
that should’ be of the highest value in both secondary schools 
and in the upper classes of the elementary schools. It is a bird’s-eye 
view of early history, and is constructed from a wide knowledge of the . 
best authorities, and also with a special appeal to child-nature. Tere 
is not a dull page in the book, and any child who reads it will carry 
away a real appreciation of the initial movements that lie behind the 
great religions as Well as the great empires of the world. -The list of 
authorities at the end of each chapter will enable the young student to 
choose some ‘special line of reading that seems particularly attractive. 
The book opens with some interesting pages on pre-history and racial 
movements (we are not Satisfied that East and West Asia were ever cut 
off ‘from each other ; the evidence of Dr. Stein rather points the Dther 
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way}, and then we pass on to detailed accounts of China (the one ancient 
empire that has survived), India, and Egypt, the Jews, the Phoenicians, 
the Hittites, Babylonia and Assyria, the Persians, the Macedonians. 
' "The time will) come when we shall have to add to this list accounts of 
ethe pre-Grecian races, whose remains still baffle us in Crete, and of the 
greattaceswhich inhabited North and, perhaps, South America. We are 
sure that the earliest inhabitants of America were not yellow men, and it 
is possible that they were the predecessors of the Aryan races. In 
another edition it might be well to add some words as to the dim 
beginnings of the Roman Empire. Mr. J. L. Paton, the headmaster 
of the Manchester Grammar School, writes an introduction to this book. 
He bitterly complains of the restriction of historical teaching to English 
history in English schools, and he strongly recommends, as we do, the 
use of this book in secondary schools. ` 
* ¥ * 


“The New Forest, described: by Elizabeth Godfrey, pictured by 
“E. W. Haslehurst ’’ (Messrs. Blackie and Son, price 2s. net), is an 
exquisite book. Miss Godfrey gives us in words that are veritable pic- 
tures, scene after scene from all parts of the ancient forest, while Mr. 
Haslehurst, in a series of coloured pictures that.are wanderfully repro- 
duced, gives us what might almost be called a serigs of picture-poems. 
All lovers of the New Foresf-will hasten to possess the book, while those 
who possess if will hasten tO™ebe forest itself. Miss Godfrey wisely 
advises a visit at any time but the somer holiday. season, for at that time 
the forest is jaded, songless, and flowerless, and without some of the 


extraordinary charm that autumn and winter, and above all ‘springtime, ` 


give it. But summer has its charm too, ‘‘ when the quiet end of evening 
‘t smiles,” and the Wonderful sensè of silent mystery descends on endless 
moor, and winding road, and darkening path. Miss Godfrey knows the 
forest nook by nook. She writes of it lovingly, and hates with a holy 
hatred modern brick and suburban transmigrations. She gives us, too, 
peeps of history ; she rightly discredits the legend that William the 
Norman found a smiling countryside and fnade it 4 desert. It was 
always forest land. We wish we could quote at Ħ@ngth from the book; 
but the reader will turn with delight to the many descriptions : ‘‘ Novem- 
~‘ ber has its special beauty, when the blue mists lurk in the depth of 
“‘ the woodland ways, when the wet bracken glows like a peat fire, and 
“‘toadstools of weird and wondrous colours ador& the damp wayside.” 
A book by a true nature-I¢ter, and a very close obferver, has more than 
a passing interest ; and this is such a book. 
* * * 


Mr. S. K. Hutton, in his volume, ‘‘ Among the Eskimos of Labrador ” 
(Messrs. Seeley, Service and Co., price 16s. net, with 47 illustrations 
eand tw6 maps), gives us an invaluable ‘“‘ record of five years’ close 
‘‘ intercourse “with the Eskimo Tribes of Labrador.” These coast- 
‘hunting people—they call themselves ‘‘ The ` People ’’—are racially 
idenfical with the Eskimos of Greenland and Alaska, and, in Mr. 
Hutton’s view, are-of Mongol stock. They are still practically a Stone 
Age people. In the year 1771 they first received ffom the Moravian 
Church the message of Christianity. Mr. Hutton first takes us in the 
mission ship Harmony, to see the Eskimos in Killenek, where the oldest 
form of Eskimo life is still practically maintained. The description of the 
family life there is invaluable. The story of the old heathen chief, 
Tuglayi, who is too old now to appreciate Christianity, is very touching. 
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This was in 1908; but it was in 1902 that Mr. Hutton first west to | 
Labrador, and in November, 1903, he joined the Moravian Mission. a . 
Okah as a doctor, in the midst of the largest of the Eskimo villages. 
Here we can read of the inner life of the Eskimos, and tke regord is of * 
scientific importance, as well as being a pathetic record of a brave and 
interesting people, living under conditions that hardly seem, poss*ble to 
us. To those people, a doctor like Mr. Hutton was a medicine man 
indeed. . The Eskimo children are not a scrap less delightful than other 
children, and are at least as inquisitive. Here is a delightful book. 
Read it and help the Moravian Mission. i x : 


* * * 
e 


We must notice the issue of the second number of the Russian 
Review—the new quarterly, dealing with “‘ Russian History, Politics, 
Economics, and Literature ” (Thomas Nelson and Sons, price 2s. 6d.). 
It is edited by Professor Bernard Pares, Mr. Maurice Baring, and Mr. 
Samuel N. Harper. The idea of the Review is excellent, and it will tend 
to bring us into closer touch with the great nation that has, intellectually’. 
and spiritually, certain things more im common with us than any other 
European nation: This number opens with an article by Nicholas Homya- 
kév, on the ‘‘ Bases,of Anglo-Russian Ftiendship.’’ We may note in pass- 
. ing that that friendship will be sorely strainea“if the threatened persecution 
of the Jews takes place, and unless the agé of Miss Maleĉka is decided in 
accordance with judicial princip! common to all civilised nations. 
Mr. Maurice Baring writes "on the English visit to Russia, 
while impressions of the visit are written by Sir Valentine 
Chirol, the Bishop of Exeter, Lieut.-General Sir J. Wolfe Murray; and. 
Sir Albert Spicer, M.P. The various articles on the Russian Constitu- =s- 
tion will be read with interest. : - : 


——— we 
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vs EPILOGUE. 
Turow down the perfumed cup and come away, ` | ° 


Hope’s breaking wave shall cool thy cheek with spray. 
. Better is fooligh wvisdom and its dreams ; 
Than wisér foty clutching at to-day. ` 
Though thou may’st join Khayyam a little space, 
Doubt can but yield a barren hiding-place : i 
Turn thou thine eyes from passion and from dust-— * e` 
And lo! the stars are shining on thy face. 7 


Where life has failed there thy success may be; 
Handle the twisted vessels tenderly, 

And surely in the twilight thou shalt find 

The Pétter working side by side with thee. 


MiLDRED HUXLEY. 
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